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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITIOII. 


Thb  following  papers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  written 
in  England,  and  formed  but  part  of  an  intended  series,  for 
which  I  had  made  notes  and  memorandums.  Before  I  could 
mature  a  plan,  however,  circumstances  compelled  me  to  send 
them  piecemeal  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  portions  or  numbers.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  publish  them  in  England,  being  conscious 
that  much  of  their  contents  would  be  interesting  only  to 
American  readers,  and  in  truth,  being  deterred  by  the  severity 
with  which  American  productions  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  press. 

By  the  time  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  had  appeared 
in  this  occasional  manner,  they  began  to  find  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  inserted,  with  many  kind  encomiums, 
in  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  It  was  said,  also,  that  a 
London  bookseller  intended  to  publish  them  in  a  collective 
form.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  them  forward  myself, 
that  they  might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  my  superintendence 
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and  revisioiL  I  accordingly  took  the  printed  numbers  which 
I  had  received  from  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  John  Murray, 
the  eminent  publisher,  from  whom  I  had  already  received 
friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with  him  for  examination, 
informing  him  that  should  he  be  inclined  to  bring  them  before 
the  public,  I  had  materials  enough  on  hand  for  a  second 
volume.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without  any  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  which 
I  construed  his  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and 
begged  that  the  numbers  I  had  lefl  with  him  might  be  re- 
turned to  me.    The  following  was  his  reply : 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— 

I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  truly  obliged  by  your  .kind 
intentions  towards  me^  and  that  I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned 
respect  for  your  most  tasteful  talents.  My  house  is  completely 
filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  and  I  have  only  an  oflSce  to 
transact  business  in ;  and  yesterday  I  was  wholly  occupied,  or  I 
should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon. 

If  it  would  not  snit  me  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  your 
present  work,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  see  that  scope  in  the 
nature  of  it  which  would  enable  me  to  make  those  satisfactory 
accounts  between  us,  without  which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in 
engaging— but  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  their  circulation,  and 
shall  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  any  fnture  plan  of  yours* 
With  much  regard,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 


This  was  disheartening,  and  might  have  deterred  me  from 
any  further  prosecution  of  the  matter,  had  the  question  of 
republication  in  Great  Britain  rested  entirely  with  me ;  but  I 
apprehended  the  appearance  of  a  spurious  edition.  1  now 
thought  of  Mr.  Archibald  Constable  as  publisher,  having 


Tour  faithful  servant. 


John  Mubbat. 
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been  treated  by  him  with  much  hospitality  during  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh ;  but  first  I  determined  to  submit  my  work  to 
Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  cordial  reception  I  had  experienced  from  him  at  Abbots- 
ford  a  few  years  previously,  and  by  the  favorable  opinion  he 
had  expressed  to  others  of  my  earlier  writings.  I  accordingly 
sent  him  the  printed  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book  in  a  parcel 
by  coach,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  him,  hinting  that 
since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  his  hospitality,  a 
reverse  had  taken  place  in  my  affitirs  which  made  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  my  pen  all-important  to  me ;  I  begged  him, 
therefore,  to  look  over  the  literary  articles  I  had  forwarded  to 
him,  and,  if  he  thought  they  would  bear  European  republica- 
tion, to  ascertidn  whether  Mr.  Constable  would  be  inclined  to 
be  the  publisher. 

The  parcel  containing  my  work  went  by  coach  to  Scott's 
address  in  Edinburgh ;  the  letter  went  by  mail  to  his  residence 
in  the  country.  By  the  very  first  post  I  received  a  reply, 
before  he  had  seen  my  work. 

^  I  was  down  at  Kelso,''  said  he, "  when  your  letter  reached 
Abbotsford.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  town,  and  will  converse 
with  Constable,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward  your 
views — assure  you  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure." 

The  hint,  however,  about  a  reverse  of  fortune  had  struck 
the  quick  apprehension  of  Scott,  and,  with  that  practical  and 
efikuent  good  will  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  he  had  already 
devised  a  way  of  aiding  me. 

A  weekly  periodical,  he  went  on  to  inform  me,  was  about 
to  be  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  supported  by  the  most  respectable 
talents,  and  aipply  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
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tion.  The  appointment  of  the  editor,  for  which  ample  fimda 
were  provided,  would  be  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  further  advantages.  This 
situation,  being  apparently  at  his  disposal,  he  frankly  offered 
to  me.  The  work,  however,  he  intimated,  was  to  have  some- 
what of  a  political  bearing,  and  he  expressed  an  apprehension 
that  the  tone  it  was  desired  to  adopt  might  not  suit  me. 
"  Yet  I  risk  the  question,"  added  he,  "  because  I  know  no 
man  so  well  qualified  for  this  important  task,  and  perhaps 
because  it  will  necessarily  bring  you  to  Edinburgh.  If  my 
proposal  does  not  suit,  you  need  only  keep  the  matter  secret, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  *  And  for  my  love  I  pray  you 
wrong  me  not'  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  it  could  be 
made  to  suit  you,  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible,  addressing 
Castle-street,  Edinburgh." 

In  a  postscript,  written  from  Edinbui^h,  he  adds,  "  I  am 
just  come  here,  and  have  glanced  over  the  Sketch  Book.  It 
is  positively  beautiful,  and  increases  my  desire  to  crimp  you, 
if  it  be  possible.  Some  difficulties  there  always  are  in  man- 
aging such  a  matter,  especially  at  the  outset;  but  we  will 
obviate  them  as  much  as  we  possibly  can." 

The  following  is  from  an  imperfect  draught  of  my  reply, 
which  underwent  some  modifications  in  the  copy  sent : 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  your  letter. 
I  had  begun  to  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  genial  sunshine  about  you 
that  warms  every  creeping  thing  into  heart  and  confidence. 
Your  literary  proposal  both  surprises  and  flatters  me,  as  it 
evinces  a  much  higher  opinion  of  my  talents  than  I  have 
myself." 
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I  then  went  Km  to  explain  that  I  found  myself  peonliarlj 
unfitted  for  the  situation  offered  to  me,  not  merely  by  my 
political  opinions,  but  by  the  very  constitution^  and  habits  of 
my  mind.  "  My  whole  course  of  life,"  I  observed, "  has  been 
desultory,  and  I  am  imfitted  for  any  periodically  recurring 
task,  or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind.  I  have  no 
command  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are,  and  have  to  watch 
the  varyings  of  my  minds  as  I  would  those  of  a  weather-cock. 
Practice  and  training  may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at 
present  I  am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own 
country  Indians  or  a  Don  Cossack. 

I  must,  therefore,  keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  begun ; 
writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I  would.  I  shall  occasionally 
shifl  my  residence  and  write  whatever  is  su^ested  by  objects 
before  me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination ;  and  hope  to 
write  better  and  more  copiously  by  and  by. 

"  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of 
answering  your  proposal  than  by  showing  what  a  very  good- 
for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am.  Should  Mr.  Constable  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand,  he 
will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and  it  will  be  some- 
thing like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings, 
who  may  at  one  time  have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to 
offer,  and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard." 

In  reply,  Scott  expressed  regret,  but  not  surprise,  at  my 
declining  what  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  duty.  He 
then  recurred  to  the  original  subject  of  our  correspondence ; 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  various  terms  upon  which  arrange- 
ments were  made  between  authors  and  booksellers,  that  I 
might  take  my  choice  ;  expressing  the  most  encouraging  con- 
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fidenoe  of  the  suooess  of  my  work,  and  of  previous  works 
which  I  had  produced  in  America.  ^  I  did  no  more,''  added 
he,  ^  than  open  the  trenches  with  Constable ;  but  I  am  sure 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  him,  you  will  find 
him  disposed  to  treat  your  overtures  with  every  degree  of 
attention.  Or,  if  you  think  it  of  consequence  in  the  first  place 
to  see  me,  I  duJl  be  in  London  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and 
whatever  my  experience  can  command  is  most  heartily  at 
your  command.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  said 
above,  except  my  earnest  recommendation  to  Constable  to 
enter  into  the  negotiation."  * 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  most  obliging  letter,  however,  I 
had  determined  to  look  to  no  leading  bookseller  for  a  launch, 
but  to  throw  my  work  before  the  public  at  my  own  risk,  and 
let  it  sink  or  swim  according  to  its  merits.  I  wrote  to  that 
effect  to  Scott,  and  soon  received  a  reply  : 

"  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  are  going  to  come  forth 
in  Britain.  It  is  certainly  not  the  very  best  way  to  publish 
on  one's  own  account ;  for  the  booksellers  set  their  &ce  against 

*  I  canDOt  aroid  lotjoiniDg  in  a  note  a  soooteding  paragraph  of  Soott*8 
letter,  which,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  main  aubject  of  our  corre- 
spondence, was  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Some  time  previouslj  I  had 
aent  Miss  Sophia  Scott  small  duodecimo  American  editions  of  her  father's 
poems  published  in  Edinburgh  in  quarto  volumes;  showing  the  "nigro- 
mancj  "  of  the  American  press,  bj  which  a  quart  of  wine  is  conjured  into  a 
pint  bottle.  Scott  obserres :  *'  In  mj  hurry,  I  hare  not  thanked  you  in 
Sophia's  name  for  the  kind  attention  which  furnished  her  with  the  American 
Tolumes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  add  my  own,  since  you  have  made  her 
acquainted  with  mudi  more  of  papa's  folly  than  she  would  ever  otherwise 
have  learned ;  for  I  had  taken  special  care  they  should  never  see  any  of  those 
things  during  their  earlier  ^ears.  I  think  I  told  you  that  Walter  is  sweeping 
the  Armament  with  a  feather  like  a  maypole,  and  indenting  the  pavement 
with  a  sword  like  a  scythe — in  other  words,  he  has  become  a  whiskered  hus» 
aar  in  the  18th  dragoons.'' 


XI 


tlie  <nrciiliitioii  of  such  works  as  do  not  pay  an  amazing  toll  to 
themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the  art  of  altogether  dam* 
ming  up  the  road  in  such  oases  between  the  author  and  the 
public,  which  they  were  once  able  to  do  as  efifectually  as 
Diabolus  in  John  Banyan's  Holy  War  closed  up  the  windows 
of  my  Lord  Understanding's  man»on.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  you  have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public 
to  be  admired  by  them,  and  I  would  not  say  so  unless  I 
really  was  of  that  opinion. 

'^If  you  eter  see  a  witty  but  rather  local  publication 
called  Blackwood's  Edinbui^h  Magazine,  you  will  find  some 
notice  of  your  works  in  the  last  number :  the  author  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  in  your 
literary  capacity.  His  name  is  Lockhart,  a  young  man  of 
very  considerable  talent,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately 
connected  with  my  fiunily.  My  faithful  friend  Knickerbocker 
is  to  be  next  examined  and  illustrated.  Constable  was  ex* 
tremely  willing  to  enter  into  consideration  of  a  treaty  for 
your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  stiU  more  so  when 


 And  that  will  soon  be  the  case.    I  trust  to  be  in 

London  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  promise  myself 
great  pleasure  in  once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Sketch-Book  was  put  to  press  in 
London  as  I  had  resolved,  at  my  own  risk,  by  a  bookseller 
unknown  to  fame,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  arts  by  which 
a  work  is  trumpeted  into  notice.  Still  some  attention  had 
been  called  to  it  by  the  extracts  which  had  previously  appeared 


Tour  luune  la  up,  and  may  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madrid. 


in  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  by  the  kind  word  spoken  by  the 
editor  of  that  periodical,  and  it  was  getting  into,  fair  circula- 
tion, when  my  worthy  bookseller  &iled  before  the  first  month 
was  over,  and  the  sale  was  interrupted. 

At  this  juncture  Scott  arrived  in  London.  I  called  to  him 
for  help,  as  I  was  sticking  in  the  mire,  and,  more  propitious 
than  Hercules,  he  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Through 
his  favorable  representations,  Murray  was  quickly  induced  to 
undertake  the  future  publication  of  the  work  which  he  had 
previously  deellned.  A  further  edition  of  the  first  volume 
was  struck  oflf  and  the  second  volume  was  put  to  press,  and 
from  that  time  Murray  became  my  publisher,  conducting 
himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fair,  open,  and  liberal 
spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  well.merited  i4[>pellation 
of  the  Prince  of  Booksellers. 

Thus,  under  the  kind  and  cordial  auspices  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  I  began  my  literary  career  in  Europe ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  discharging,  in  a  trifling  degree,  my  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  that  golden-hearted  man  in  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  him. — But  who  of  his  literary  contempo- 
raries ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  or  counsel  that  did  not  ex- 
perience the  most  prompt,  generous,  and  effectual  assistance ! 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

"  I  am  of  thli  mind  witti  Homer,  fluit  m  tlie  Bnalle  ihftt  crept  out  of  ber  ihel  wm 
tamed  ^tsoone  Into  %  toad,  and  thereby  wae  (breed  to  make  a  ttoole  to  sit  on ;  bo  the 
trareUer  that  ttragleth  from  hia  owne  oonntry  is  in  a  short  time  transformed  into 
to  monatrona  e  shape,  that  he  is  fttne  to  alter  hIa  mansloii  with  his  manners,  and  to 
Ure  where  he  can,  not  where  he  would.** 

Ltlt*b  Euphttks. 

T  WAS  always  fond  of  visiting  new  soenes,  and  observing 
strange  characters  and  manners.  Even  when  a  mere  child 
1  began  my  ta^vels,  and  made  many  tours  of  discovery  into 
foreign  parts  and  unknown  regions  of  my  native  city,  to  the 
frequent  alarm  of  my  parents,  and  the  emolument  of  the 
town-crier.  As  I  grew  into  boyhood,  I  extended  the  range 
of  my  observations.  My  holiday  afternoons  were  spent  in 
rambles  about  the  surrounding  country.  I  made  myself 
familiar  with  all  its  places  fiimous  in  history  or  fable.  I 
knew  every  spot  where  a  murder  or  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted, or  a  ghost  seen.  I  visited  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  added  greatly  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  by  noting 
their  habits  and  customs,  and  conversing  with  their  sages  and 
great  men.  I  even  journeyed  one  long  summer's  day  to  the 
tommit  of  the  most  distant  hill,  whence  I  stretched  my  eye 
1* 
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over  many  a  mile  of  terra  incognita,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  how  vast  a  globe  I  inhabited. 

This  rambling  propensity  strengthened  with  my  years. 
Books  of  voyages  and'  travels  became  my  passion,  and  in 
devouring  their  contents,  I  neglected  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  school.  How  wistfully  would  I  wander  about  the  pier- 
heads in  fine  weather,  and  watch  the  parting  ships,  bound  to 
distant  climes — with  what  longing  eyes  would  I'gaze  afler 
their  lessening  sails,  and  waft  myself  in  imagination  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ! 

Further  reading  and  thinking,  though  they  brought  this 
vague  inclination  into  more  reasonable  bounds,  only  served  to 
make  it  more  decided.  I  visited  various  parts  of  my  own 
country ;  and  had  I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I 
should  have  felt  little  desire  to  seek  elsewhere  its  gratification, 
for  on  no  country  have  the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prod- 
igally lavished.  Her  mighty  lakes,  like  oceans  of  liquid  sil- 
ver ;  her  mountains,  with  their  bright  aerial  tints ;  her  valleys, 
teeming  with  wild  fertility ;  her  tremendous  cataracts,  thun- 
dering  in  their  solitudes ;  her  boundless  plains,  waving  with 
spontaneous  verdure ;  her  broad  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  solenm 
silence  to  the  ocean ;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation 
puts  forth  all  its  magnificence ;  her  skies,  kindling  Mrith  the 
magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine ;  — ^no,  never 
need  an  American  look  beyDnd  his  own  country  for  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 

But  Europe  held  forth  the  diarms  of  storied  and  poetical 
association.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  masterpiece  of  art, 
the  refinements  of  highly-cultivated  society,  the  quaint  pecu- 
liarities of  ancient  and  local  custom.    My  native  country 
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was  full  of  youthful  promise :  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  age.  Her  very  ruins  told  the  history 
of  times  gone  by,  and  every  mouldering  stone  was  a  chronicle. 
I  longed  to  wander  over  the  scenes  of  renowned  achievement — 
to  tread,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity — to  loiter 
about  the  ruined  castle — to  meditate  on  the  falling  tower — to 
escape,  in  short,  from  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present, 
and  lose  myself  among  the  shadowy  grandeurs  of  the  past. 

I  had,  beside  all  this,  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  great  men  in 
America :  not  a  dty  but  has  an  ample  share  of  them.  I  have 
mingled  among  them  in  my  time,  and  been  almost  withered 
by  the  shade  into  which  they  cast  me ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
baleful  to  a  small  man  as  the  shade  of  a  great  one,  particu- 
larly the  great  man  of  a  city.  But  1  was  anxious  to  see  the 
great  men  of  Europe ;  for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers,  that  all  animals  degenerated  in  America,  and 
man  among  the  number.  A  great  man  of  Europe,  thought  I, 
must  therefore  be  as  superior  to  a  great  man  of  America,  as 
a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  highland  of  the  Hudson ;  and  in  this 
idea  I  was  confirmed,  by  observing  the  comparative  impor- 
tance and  swelling  magnitude  of  many  English  travellers 
among  us,  who,  I  was  assured,  were  very  little  people  in  their 
own  country.  I  will  visit  this  land  of  wonders,  thought  I, 
and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which  I  am  degenerated. 

It  has  been  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving 
passion  gratified.  I  have  wandered  through  different  coimtries, 
and  witnessed  many  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  I  cannot 
«ay  that  I  have  studied  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ; 
but  rather  with  the  sauntering  gaze  with  which  humble  lovers 
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of  the  picturesque  stroll  from  the  window  of  one  print-shop 
to  another ;  caught  sometimes  by  the  delineations  of  beauty, 
sometimes  by  the  distortions  of  caricature,  and  sometimes  by 
the  loveliness  of  landscape.  As  it  is  the  fashion  for  modem 
tourists  to  travel  pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  home  their  port- 
folios filled  with  sketches,  I  am  disposed  to  get  up  a  few  for 
the  entertainment  of  my  friends.  When,  however,  I  look  over 
the  hints  and  memorandums  I  have  taken  down  for  the  purpose, 
my  heart  almost  Mis  me  at  finding  how  my  idle  humor  has 
led  me  aside  from  the  great  objects  studied  by  every  r^ular 
traveller  who  would  make  a  book.  I  fear  I  shall  give  equal 
disappointment  with  an  unlucky  landscape  painter,  who  had 
travelled  on  the  continent,  but,  following  the  bent  of  his  vagrant 
inclination,  had  sketched  in  nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places. 
His  sketch-book  was  accordingly  crowded  with  cottages,  and 
landscapes,  and  obscure  mins ;  but  he  had  n^lected  to  paint 
St.  Peter's,  or  the  Coliseum ;  the  cascade  of  Temi,  or  the  bay 
of  Naples ;  and  had  not  a  single  glacier  or  volcano  in  hit 
whole  collection* 
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Ships,  ships,  I  will  descrie  70a 

Amidst  the  main, 
I  will  eome  and  try  700, 
What  70a  are  protecting, 
And  pr«»)ecting, 
What'a  7oar  ead  and  aim. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading; 
Anotlier  Bta78  to  keep  his  coDntr7  from  invading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  weaith7  lading 
HaUool  m7  fluide,  whither  wilt  thon  go t 

Old  Pomi. 

TO  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence 
of  worldly  scenes  and  employments  produces  a  state  of  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The 
vast  space  of  waters  that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a 
blank  page  in  existence.  There  is  no  gradual  transition,  by 
which,  as  in  Europe,  the  features  and  population  of  one  coun- 
try blend  almost  imperceptibly  with  those  of  another.  From 
the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left  all  is 
vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched 
at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

In  travelling  by  land  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene  and  a 
oonnected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry  on 
the  story  of  life,  and  lessen  the  effect  of  absence  and  separa- 
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tioiL  We  drag,  it  is  true,  "  a  lengthening  chain,"  at  each  re- 
move  of  our  pilgrimage ;  but  the  chain  is  unbroken :  we  can 
trace  it  back  link  by  link  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  last  still  grap- 
ples us  to  home.  But  a  wide  sea  voyage  severs  us  at  once. 
It  makes  us  conscious  of  being  cast  loose  from  the  secure  an- 
chorage of  settled  life,  and  sent  adrift  upoa  a  doubtful  world. 
It  interposes  a  gulf,  not  merely  imaginary,  but  real,  between 
us  and  our  homes — ^a  gulf  subject  to  tempest^  and  fear,  and 
uncertainty,  rendering  distance  palpable,  and  return  pre- 
carious. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  myself.  As  I  saw  the 
last  blue  line  of  my  native  land  ^e  away  like  a  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  one  volume  of  the  world 
and  its  concerns,  and  had  time  for  meditation,  before  I  opened 
another.  That  land,  too,  now  vanishing  from  my  view,  which 
contained  all  most  dear  to  md  in  life ;  what  vicissitudes  might 
occur  in  it — ^what  changes  might  take  place  in  me,  before  I 
should  visit  it  again !  Who  can  tell,  when  he  sets  forth  to 
wander,  whither  he  may  be  driven  by  the  uncertain  currents 
of  existence ;  or  when  he  may  return ;  or  whether  it  may 
ever  be  his  lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  ? 

I  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy ;  I  should  correct  the  ex- 
pression. To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing 
himself  in  reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  tor  medita- 
tion ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonder^  of  the  deep,  and  of  the 
air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  mind  from  worldly  themes. 
I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the 
main-top,  of  a  calm  day,  and  muse  fos-houra  together  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea ;  to  gaze  upon  the  pile^  of 
golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy  them  some 
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Mr  J  realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my  own  ; — 
to  watch  the  gentle  undulating  hillows,  rollmg  their  silver^ 
Yolumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe  with  which  I  looked  down,  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  Uieir  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface ;  or  the  rav- 
enous shark,  darting,  like  a  spectre,  through  the  blue  waters. 
My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read 
of  the  watery  world  beneath  me;  of  the  finny  herds  that  roam 
its  fothomless  valleys ;  of  the  shapeless  monsters  that  lurk 
among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  of  those  wild 
phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  tha 
ocean,  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence !  What  a  glorious  monument  of  hu- 
man invention ;  which  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over  wind 
and  wave ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  commun- 
ion ;  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into 
the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ; 
has  diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  diarities  of  culti- 
vated life ;  and  has  thus^  bound  together  those  scattered  por- 
tions of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be 
the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked ; 
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for  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs,  by  which  some 
of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent 
their  being  washed  off  by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by 
which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck 
had  evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months ;  clusters  of 
shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted 
at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their  strug- 
gle has  long  been  ov^r — ^they  have  gone  down  amidst  the 
*  roar  of  the  tempest — their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the 
caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have 
closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 
What  sighs  have  been  wafted  aftef  that  ship  !  what  prayers 
offered  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home !  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily  news, 
to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the  deep ! 
How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety  into 
dread — and  dread  into  despair  !  Alas !  not  one  memento 
may  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be 
known,  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more ! " 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many  dis' 
mal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  evening, 
when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair,  began  to  look 
wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indications  of  one  of  those 
'  sudden  storms  which  will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  seren- 
ity of  a  summer  voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of 
a  lamp  in  the  cabin,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every 
one  had  his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  a  short  one  related  by  the  captain. 

^  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,    in  a  fine  stout  ship 
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across  the  banks  of  Newfoimdland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs 
which  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible,  for  us  to 
see  far  ahead  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  at  night  the  weather 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice 
the  length  of  the  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  and  a 
constant  watch  forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  whidi 
are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate 
through  the  water.  Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of 
*  a  sail  ahead ! ' — ^it  was  scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon 
her.  She  was  a  small  schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside 
towards  us.  The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to 
hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her  just  amid-ships.  The  force, 
the  size,  and  weight  of  our  vessel  bore  her  down  below  the 
waves ;  we  passed  over  her  and  were  hurried  on  our  course. 
As  the  (hashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches  rushing  from  her  cabin ; 
they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed  shrieking 
by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning  cry  mingling  with  the 
wind.  The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all 
farther  hearing.  I  shall  never  foi^et  that  cry  !  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under  such 
headway.  We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the 
place  where  the  smack  had  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for 
several  hours  in  the  dense  fog.  We  fired  signal  guns,  and  lis- 
tened if  we  might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors :  but  all 
was  silent — we  never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  them  more." 

I  confess  these  stories,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  all  my 
fine  fimcies.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea 
\ras  lashed  into  taremetdous  confusion.   There  was  a  fearful, 
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sullen  sound  of  rushing  waves,  and  broken  surges.  Deep 
called  unto  deep.  At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds  over 
head  seemed  rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning  which  quiv^ 
ered  ^ong  the  foaming  billows,  and  made  the  succeeding  dark- 
ness doubly  terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild 
waste  of  waters,  and  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  the  moun- 
tain waves.  As  I  saw  the  ship  staggering  and  plunging  among 
these  roaring  caverns,  it  seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained 
her  balance,  or  preserved  her  buoyancy.  Her  yards  would 
dip  into  the  water :  her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  the 
waves.  Sometimes  an  impending  surge  appeared  ready  to 
overwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a  dexterous  movement  of  the 
helm  preserved  her  from  the  shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still  followed 
me.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging  sounded 
like  funereal  wallings.  The  creaking  of  the  masts,  the  strain- 
ing and  groaning  of  bulk-heads,  as  the  ship  labored  in  the 
weltering  sea,  were  frightful.  As  I  heard  the  waves  rushing 
along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it 
seemed  as  if  Death  were  raging  round  this  floating  prison, 
seeking  for  his  prey :  the  mere  starting  of  a  nail,  the  yawning 
of  a  seam,  might  give  him  entrance. 

A  fine  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea  and  flivoring 
breeze,  soon  put  all  these  dismal  reflections  to  flight  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  gladdening  influence  of  fine  weather  and 
fair  wind  at  sea.  When  the  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  can- 
vas, every  sail  swelled,  and  careering  gayly  over  the  curling 
waves,  how  lofly,  how  gallant  she  appears — ^how  she  seems  to 
lord  it  over  the  deep ! 

I-  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  reveries  of  a  tea  voyage 
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for  with  me  it  is  almost  a  continual  reverie^but  it  is  time  to 


It  was  a  fine  smmj  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of 
"  land ! "  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delicious  throng 
of  sensations  which  ru^  into  an  American's  bosom,  when  he 
first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  asso- 
ciations with  the  very  name.*  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teem- 
ing with  every  thing  of  which  his  diildhood  has  heard,  or  on 
which  his  studious  years  have  pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival^  it  was  all 
feverish  excitement.  The  ships  of  war,  that  prowled  like 
guardian  giants  along  the  coast;  the  headlands  of  Ireland, 
stretching  out  into  the  channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains,  tower- 
ing  into  the  clouds ;  all  were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As 
we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a 
telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight  on  neat  cottages,  with 
their  trim  shrubberies  and  green  grass  plots.  I  saw  the 
mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  taper 
spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbor- 
ing hill  — all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favorable  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people ;  some,  idle  lookers-on,  others,  eager  expectants  of 
friends  or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  ship  was  consigned.  I  knew  him  by  his  calculating 
brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pock^ 
ets ;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro, 
a  small  space  having  been  accorded  him  by  the  crowd,  in 
deference  to  his  temporary  importance.  There  were  repeated 
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cheerings  and  salutations  interchanged  between  the  shore  and 
the  ship,  as  friends  happened  to  recognize  each  other.  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  one  young  woman  of  humble  dress,  but  in- 
teresting demeanor.  She  was  leaning  forward  from  among 
the  crowd ;  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it  neared  the 
shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance.  She  seemed 
disappointed  and  agitated ;  when  I  heard  a  faint  voice  call  her 
name.  It  was  from  a  poor  sailor  who  had  been  ill  all  the 
voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympathy  of  every  one  on  board. 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  his  messmates  had  spread  a  mat- 
tress for  him  on  deck  in  the  shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had 
so  increased,  that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only 
breathed  a  wish  that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died. 
He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  the  shrouds,  with  a  countenance  so 
wasted,  so  pale,  so  ghastly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  even  the 
eye  of  affection  did  not  recognize  him.  But  at  the  soimd  of 
his  voice,  her  eye  darted  on  his  features ;  it  read,  at  once,  a 
whole  volume  of  sorrow;  she  clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in  silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetings  of  acquaint- 
ances— ^the  greetings  of  friends — ^the  consultations  of  men  of 
business.  I  alone  wks  solitary  and  idle^  I  had  no  friend  to 
meet,  no  cheering  to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my 
forefathers — but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. 


ROSCOE. 


—In  the  service  of  maakind  to  be 
▲  gatrdian  god  below ;  still  to  employ 
The  mind*s  brave  ardor  in  heroic  alms, 


Bneh  as  maj  raise  as  o'er  the  grovelling  herd. 
And  make  ns  shine  for  ever— that  is  life. 


Tnoxsov. 


.NE  of  the  first  places  to  which  a  stranger  is  taken  in 


Liverpool  is  the  Athenaeum.  It  is  established  on  a 
liberal  and  judicious  plan ;  it  contains  a  good  library,  and 
spacious  reading-room,  and  is  the  great  literary  resort  of  the 
place.  Go  there  at  what  hour  you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find 
it  filled  with  grave-looking  personages,  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  newspapers. 

As  I  was  once  visiting  this  haunt  of  the  learned,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  person  just  entering  the  room.  He 
was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have 
been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  time — ^perhaps 
by  care.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance ;  a 
head  that  would  have  pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some 
slight  fiirrows  on  his  brow  showed  that  wasting  thought  had 
been  busy  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of 
a  poetic  soul.    There  was  something  in  his  whole  appearance 
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that  indicated  a  being  of  a  different  order  from  the  bustling 
race  around  him. 

I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Roscoe. 
I  drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This, 
then,  was  an  author  of  celebrity  ;  this  was  one  of  those  men, 
whose  voices  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  with 
whose  minds  I  have  communed  even  in  the  solitudes  of 
America.  Accustomed,  as  we  are  in  our  country,  to  know 
European  writers  only  by  their  works,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  them,  as  of  other  men,  engrossed  by  trivial  or  sordid 
pursuits,  and  jostling  with  the  crowd  of  conmion  minds  in 
the  dusty  paths  of  life.  They  pass  before  our  imaginations 
like  superior  beings,  radiant  with  the  emanations  of  their 
genius,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  literary  glory. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Medici, 
mingling  among  the  busy  sons  of  traffic,  at  first  shocked  my 
poetical  ideas ;  but  it  is  from  the  very  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  placed,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  derives  his 
highest  claims  to  admiration.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
some  minds  seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  springing 
up  imder  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their  solitary 
but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles.  Nature 
seems  to  delight  in  disappointing  the  assiduities  of  art»  with 
which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dulness  to  maturity;  and 
to  glory  in  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  her  chance  produc- 
tions. She  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the  winds,  and 
though  some  may  perish  among  the  stony  places  of  the 
world,  and  some  be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles 
of  early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root 
even  in  the  defts  of  the  rock,  struggle  bravely  up  into 
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Bunahiiie,  and  spread  over  their  sterile  birthplace  all  the 
beauties  of  vegetation. 

Such  has  been  the  ease  with  Mr.  Rosooe.  Born  in  a 
place  apparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary  talent ; 
in  the  very  market-place  of  trade ;  without  fortune,  family 
connections,  or  patronage ;  self-prompted,  self-sustained,  and 
almost  self-taught,  he  has  conquered  every  obstacle,  achieved 
his  way  to  eminence,  and,  having  become  one  of  the  orna' 
ments  of  the  nation,  has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his 
talents  and  influence  to  advance  and  embellish  his  native 
town. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  last  trait  in  his  character  which  has  given 
him  the  greatest  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  induced  me  particu- 
larly to  point  him  out  to  my  countrymen.  Eminent  as  arc 
his  literary  merits,  he  is  but  one  among  the  many  distin. 
guished  authors  of  this  intellectual  nation.  They,  however, 
in  general,  live  but  for  their  own  £une,  or  their  own  pleas- 
ures. Their  private  history  presents  no  lesson  to  the  world, 
or,  perhaps,  a  humiliating  one  of  human  frailty  and  incon- 
sistency. At  best,  they  are  prone  to  steal  away  from  the 
bustle  and  commonplace  of  busy  existence ;  to  induge  in  the 
selfishness  of  lettered  ease ;  and  to  revel  in  scenes  of  mental, 
but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  none  of  the 
accorded  privileges  of  talent.  He  has  shut  himself  up  in 
no  garden  of  thought,  nor  elysium  of  fancy ;  but  has  gone 
forth  into  the  highways  and  thoroughfares  of  life;  he  has 
planted  bowers  by  the  way-side,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  sojourner,  and  has  opened  pure  fountains, 
where  the  laboring  man  may  turn  aside  from  the  dust  and 
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heat  of  the  <!ay,  and  drink  of  the  living  streams  of  knowl- 
edge.  There  is  a  "  daily  beauty  in  his  life,"  on  which  man- 
kind may  meditate  and  grow  better.  It  exhibits  no  lofty 
and  almost  useless,  because  inimitable,  example  of  excel- 
lence ;  but  presents  a  picture  of  active,  yet  simple  and 
imitable  virtues,  whidi  are  within  every  man's  readi,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  are  not  exercised  by  many,  or  this 
world  would  be  a  paradise. 

But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  our  young  and  busy  country,  where  literature 
and  the  el^nt  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the 
coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity ;  and  must  depend  for 
their  culture,  not  on  the  exclusive  devotion  of  time  and 
wealth,  nor  the  quickening  rays  of  titled  patronage,  but  on 
hours  and  seasons  snatched  from  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
interests,  by  intelligent  and  public-spirited  individuals. 

He  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  for  a  place  in  hours 
of  leisure  by  one  master  spirit,  and  how  completely  it  can 
give  its  own  impress  to  surrounding  objects.  Like  his  own 
Lorenzo  De'  Medici,  on  whom  he  seems  to  have  fixed  his 
eye  as  on  a  pure  model  of  antiquity,  he  has  interwoven  the 
history  of  his  life  with  the  history  of  his  native  town,  and 
has  made  the  foundations  of  its  &me  the  monuments  of  his 
virtues.  Where vct  you  go  in  Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces 
of  his  footsteps  in  all  that  is  elegant  and  liberal.  He  found 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the  channels  of  traflick ; 
he  has  diverted  from  it  invigorating  rills  to  refresh  the  garden 
of  literature.  By  his  own  example  and  constant  exertions 
he  has  effected  that  union  of  commerce  and  the  intellectual 
pursuits,  so  eloquently  recommended  in  one  of  his  latest 
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writings :  *  and  has  practically  proved  how  beautifully  they 
may  be  brought  to  harmonize,  and  to  benefit  each  other.  The 
noble  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  which 
reflect  such  credit  on  Liverpool,  and  are  giving  such  an 
impulse  to  the  public  mind,  have  mostly  been  originated,  and 
have  all  been  effectively  promoted,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  opulence  and  magnitude 
of  that  town,  which  promises  to  vie  in  commercial  importance 
with  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  awakening  an 
ambition  of  mental  improvement  among  its  inhabitants,  he  has 
effected  a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  British  literature. 

In  America^  we  know  Mr.  Roscoe  only  as  the  author — in 
Liverpool  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  banker ;  and  I  was  told  of 
his  having  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I  could  not  pity 
him,  as  I  heard  some  rich  men  do.  I  considered  him  &r 
above  the  reach  of  pity.  Those  who  live  only  for  the  world, 
and  in  the  world,  may  be  cast  down  by  the  frowns  of  adver- 
sity ;  but  a  man  like  Roscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  They  do  but  drive  him  in  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind ;  to  the  superior  society  of  his 
own  thoughts ;  whidi  the  best  of  men  are  apt  sometimes  to 
neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of  less  worthy  asso- 
ciates. He  is  independent  of  the  world  around  him.  He 
lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity ;  with  antiquity,  in  the 
sweet  communion  of  studious  retirement ;  and  with  posterity, 
in  the  generous  aspirings  after  future  r^own.  The  solitude 
of  such  a  mmd  is  its  state  of  highest  enjoyment.  It  is  then 
visited  by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the  proper 

*  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Liyerpool  Institution. 
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aliment  of  noble  souls,  and  are,  like  manna,  sent  from  heaven, 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world. 

While  my  feelings  were  yet  alive  on  the  subject,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  light  on  further  traces  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  I  was 
riding  out  with  a  gentleman,  to  view  the  environs  of  Liver- 
pool, when  he  turned  off,  through  a  gate,  into  some  orna- 
mented grounds.  Afler  riding  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a 
spacious  mansion  of  freestone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It 
was  not  in  the  purest  taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  elegance,  and 
the  situation  was  delightful.  A  fine  lawn  sloped  away  from 
it,  studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  so  disposed  as  to  break  a 
sofl  fertile  country  into  a  variety  of  landscapes.  The  Mersey 
was  seen  winding  a  broad  quiet  sheet  of  water  through  an 
expanse  of  green  meadow-land ;  while  the  Welsh  mountains, 
blended  with  clouds,  and  melting  into  distance,  bordered  the 
horizon. 

This  was  Roscoe's  favorite  residence  duVing  the  days  of 
his  prosperity.  It  had  been  the  seat  of  el^ant  hospitality  and 
literary  retirement.  The  house  was  now  silent  and  deserted. 
1  saw  the  windows  of  the  study,  which  looked  out  upon  the 
sofl  scenery  1  have  mentioned.  The  windows  were  closed — 
the  library  was  gone.  Two  or  three  ill-favored  beings  were 
loitering  about  the  place,  whom  my  fancy  pictured  into 
retainers  of  the  law.  It  was  like  visiting  some  classic  foun- 
tain, that  had  once  welled  its  pure  waters  in  a  sacred  shade, 
but  finding  it  dry  and  dusty,  with  the  lizard  and  the  toad 
brooding  over  the  shattered  marbles. 

I  inquired  after  the  fate  of  Mr.  Rosooe's  library,  which 
had  consisted  of  scarce  and  foreign  books,  from  many  of 
which  he  had  drawn  the  materials  for  his  Italian  histories. 
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it  had  passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  aactioneer,  and  was 
dispersed  about  the  coimtry.  The  good  people  of  the  vicinity 
thronged  like  wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vessel 
that  had  been  driven  on  shore.  Did  such  a  scene  admit  of 
ludicrous  associations,  we  might  imagine  sometMng  whimsical 
in  this  strange  irruption  in  tiie  regions  of  learning.  Pigmies 
rummaging  the  arn^ory  of  a  giant,  and  contending  for  the 
possession  of  weapcMis  which  they  could  not  wield.  We 
might  picture  to  ourselves  some  knot  of  speculators,  debating 
with  calculating  brow  over  the  quaint  binding  and  illuminated 
margin  of  an  obsolete  author;  of  the  air  of  intense,  but 
baffled  sagacity,  with  which  some  successful  purchaser  at- 
tempted to  dive  into  the  black-letter  bargain  he  had  secured. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  mis- 
fortunes, and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  studious 
mind,  that  the  parting  with  his  books  seems  to  have  touched 
upon  his  tenderest  feelings,  and  to  have  been  the  only  circum- 
stance that  could  provoke  the  notice  of  his  muse.  The  scholar 
only  knows  how  dear  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  companions 
of  pure  thoughts  and  innocent  hours  become  in  tiie  seasons 
of  adversity.  When  all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around 
us,  these  only  retain  their  steady  value.  When  friends  grow 
cold,  and  the  converse  of  intimates  languishes  into  vapid 
civility  and  commonplace,  these  only  continue  the  unaltered 
countenance  of  happier  days,  and  cheer  us  wiUi  that  true 
friendship  which  never  deceived  hope,  nor  deserted  sorrow. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure ;  but,  surely,  if  the  people  of 
Liverpo(d  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to 
Mr.  Roecoe  and  themselves,  his  library  would  never  have  be^ 
told.    Good  worldly  reasons  may,  doubtless,  be  given  for  the 
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circumstance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  combat  with 
others  that  might  seem  merely  fanciful ;  but  it  certainly 
appears  to  me  such  an  opportunity  as  seldom  occurs,  of 
cheering  a  noble  mind  struggling  imder  misfortunes,  by  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  but  most  expressive  tokens  of  public 
sympathy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  estimate  a  man  of 
genius  properly  who  is  daily  before  our.  eyes.  He  becomes 
mingled  and  confounded  with  other  men.  His  great  qualities 
lose  their  novelty,  we  become  too  familiar  with  the  common 
materials  which  form  the  basis  even  of  the  loftiest  character. 
Some  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  tonwsmen  may  regard  him  merely  as  a 
man  of  business ;  others  as  a  politician ;  all  find  him  engaged 
like  themselves  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  surpassed,  per- 
haps, by  themselves  on  some  points  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Even  that  amiable  and  unostentatious  simplicity  of  diaracter, 
which  gives  the  nameless  grace  to  real  excellence,  may  cause 
him  to  be  undervalued  by  some  coarse  minds,  who  do  not 
know  that  true  worth  is  always  void  of  glare  and  pretension. 
But  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  Liverpool,  speaks  of 
it  as  the  residence  of  Roscoe. — ^The  intelligent  traveller  who 
/isits  it  inquires  where  Roscoe  is  to  be  seen. — He  is  the 
(terary  landmark  of  the  place,  indicating  its  existence  to  the 
distant  scholar. — He  is,  like  Pompey's  column  at  Alexan- 
dria, towering  alone  in  classic  dignity. 

The  following  sonnet,  addressed  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  his 
books  on  parting  with  them,  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article.  If  any  thing  can  add  effect  to  the  pure  feeling  and 
elevated  thought  here  displayed,  it  is  the  conviction,  that  the 
whole  is  no  effbsion  of  £mcy,  but  a  faithful  transcript  from 
the  writer's  heart. 
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TO  M  Y  DOOK& 


As  one  who,  destined  from  his  fnends  to  put, 
Begrets  his  loss,  bat  hopes  sgsin  erewhile 
To  share  their  eonTerse  and  eiyoy  their  SBile» 

And  tempers  as  he  may  affliction's  dart; 

Thus,  loTed  ssBocistes,  chieft  of  €lder  art. 

Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  cooM  once  beguile 
Uj  te<fioiis  hoars,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  now  rei^  yoa ;  nor  with  fiiinting  heart ; 

For  piss  a  few  short  jearSi  or  dajs,  or  hoars, 
And  happier  seasons  soay  their  dawn  onlbld. 
And  all  year  sacred  feOewship  restore : 
When,  freed  fVom  earth,  unfimited  its  powers, 

IGnd  shall  with  mind  direct  commonion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  moriu 
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The  treasares  of  tbA  de«p  are  not  to  predons 
As  are  the  conceal'd  oomforU  of  a  man 
Locked  up  In  woman's  love.   I  scent  the  atr 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  honae. 
What  a  dellcloos  breath  marriage  aenda  Ibrth  .  . 
The  violet  b«d*a  not  aweeter. 


MlDDUROir. 


T  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of 
fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  eleva- 
tion to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublim- 
ity. Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and 
tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence, 
and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  pros- 
perous paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the 
comforter  and  support  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and 
abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  ad- 
versity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when 
the  hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it 
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mith  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ; 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who 
is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sud- 
den calamity ;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  the  broken  heart. 

1  was  onoe  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  ^  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there  they 
are  to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a 
married  man  iklling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one ;  partly  because 
he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the 
helpless  and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsist- 
ence ;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved 
by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by 
finding,  that  though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation, 
yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he 
is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste 
and  self-neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  and 
his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want 
of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic  story,  of 
which  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate  friend,  I^slic,  had 
married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fiishionable  life.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample ;  and  he 
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delighted  in  the  anticipation  of  indulging  her  in  everj  elegant 
pursuit,  and  administering  to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fancies 
that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the  sex. — ^"  Her  life," 
said  he,  "  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale." 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced  an  har- 
monious combination :  he  was  of  a  romantic  and  somewhat 
serious  cast ;  she  was  all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  oflen 
noticed  the  mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon  her 
in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  de- 
light ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  applause,  her  eye  would  still 
tuni  to  him,  as  if  there  alone  she  sought  favor  and  acceptance. 
When  leani):g  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form  contrasted  finely 
with  his  tall  manly  person.  The  fond  confiding  air  with 
which  she  looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of 
tnumphant  pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he  doted  on 
his  lovely  burden  for  its  very  helplessness.  Never  did  a 
couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery  path  of  early  and  well- 
suited  marriage  with  a  feirer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to  have  em- 
barked his  property  in  large  speculations;  and  he  had  not 
been  married  many  months,  when,  by  a  succession  of  sudden 
disasters,  it  was  swept  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced 
almost  to  penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to  him- 
self, and  went  about  with  a  haggard  countenance,  and  a  break- 
ing heart.  His  life  was  but  a  protracted  agony  ;  and  what 
rendered  it  more  insupportable  was  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  for  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news.  She  saw,  however, 
with  the  quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him. 
She  marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled  sighs,  and  was  not  to 
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bo  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at  cheerfulness. 
She  tasked  all  her  Uprightly  powers  and  tender  blandishments 
to  win  him  back  to  happiness ;  but  she  only  drove  the  arrow 
deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he  saw  cause  to  love  her^ 
the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  the  smile  will 
vanish  from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  those 
lips — ^the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be  quenched  with  sorrow ; 
and  the  happy  heart,  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  bosom, 
will  be  weighed  down  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of 
the  world. 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  related  his  whole 
situation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair.  When  I  heard  him 
through  I  inquired,  "  Does  your  wife  know  all  this  7  " — At 
the  question  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  ^  For  God's 
sake  !  "  cried  he,  ^  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention 
my  wife ;  it  is  the  thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to 
madness ! " 

^  And  why  not? "  said  I.  She  must  know  it  sooner  or 
later  :  you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her,  and  the  intelligence 
may  break  upon  her  in  a  more  startling  manner,  than  if  im- 
parted by  yourself ;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  love  soflen 
the  harshest  tidings.  Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of 
the  comforts  of  her  sympathy  ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  also 
endangering  the  only  bond  that  can  keep  hearts  together — an 
unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling.  She  will  soon 
perceive  that  something  is  secretly  preying  upon  your  mind ; 
and  true  love  will  not  brook  reserve ;  it  feels  undervalued 
and  outraged,  when  even  the  sorrows  of  those  it  loves  are 
concealed  from  it." 

2* 
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Ohy  but^  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am  to  give 
to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  ^m  to  strike  her  very  soul 
to  the  earthy  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  is  a  beggar ) 
that  she  is  to  /orego  all  the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  pleas* 
ures  of  society — to  shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity !  To  tell  her  that  I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the 
sphere  in  which  she  might  have  continued  to  move  in  con- 
stant brightness — the  light  of  every  eye — the  admiration  of 
every  heart! — How  can  she  bear  poverty?  she  has  been 
brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How  can  she 
bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh !  it  will 
break  her  heart — it  will  break  her  heart ! — ^" 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its  flow ; 
for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his  paroxysm  had 
subsided,  and  he  had  relapsed  into  moody  silence,  I  resumed 
the  subject  gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once 
to  his  wife.    He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  positively. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?  It  is  necessary 
she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps  proper  to  the 
alteration  of  your  circumstances.    You  must  change  your 

style  of  living  ^nay,"  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his 

countenance,  "  don't  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  sure  you  have 
never  placed  your  happiness  in  outward  show — ^you  have  yet 
friends,  warm  friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  being  less  splendidly  lodged :  and  surely  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Mary  ^" 

"  I  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried  he,  convulsively,  "  in 
a  hovel ! — I  could  go  down  with  her  into  poverty  and  the 
dust ! — I  could — I  could — God  bless  her ! — God  bless  her !  " 
cried  he,  bursting  into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 
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•  And  believe  me,  my  friend,''  said  I,  stepping  up,  and 
grasping  him  -warmly  by  the  hand,  believe  me  she  can  be 
the  same  with  you.  Ay,  more :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  triumph  to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  energies 
and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature ;  for  she  will  re  joice  to 
prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself.  There  is  in  every  true 
woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  prosperity ;  but  which  kindles  up,  and 
beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity.  No  man 
knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a 
ministering  angel  she  is — ^until  he  has  gone  with  her  through 
the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my  manner, 
and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language,  that  caught  the  ex- 
cited imagination  of  Leslie.  I  knew  the  auditor  I  had  to  deal 
with ;  and  following  up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished 
by  persuading  him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to 
his  M-ife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt  some 
little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on  the  foi^ 
titude  of  one  whose  life  has  been  a  round  of  pleasures  ?  Her 
gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low 
humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling  to 
the  sunny  regions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled.  Be- 
sides, ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so  many  gall- 
ing mortifications,  to  which  in  other  ranks  it  is  a  stranger. — 
In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning  without 
trepidation.  He  had  made  the  disclosure. 
And  how  did  she  bear  it  1 " 

^  Like  an  angel !    It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief  to  her 
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mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  asked  if 
this  was  all  that  had  lately  made  mo  unhappy. — But,  poor 
girl,"  added  he,  she  cannot  realize  the  change  we  must  un- 
dergo. She  has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract ;  she 
has  only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  whore  it  is  allied  to  love.  She 
feels  as  yet  no  privation ;  she  suffers  no  loss  of  accustomed 
conveniencies  nor  el^ancies.  When  we  oome  practically  to 
experience  its  sordid  cares,  its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  humil- 
iations— then  will  be  the  real  trial." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  now  that  you  have  got  over  the  severest 
task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner  you  let  the  world 
into  the  secret  the  better.  The  disclosure  may  be  mortifying; 
but  then  it  is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over :  whereas  you 
otherwise  suffer  it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour  in  the  day. 
It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  pretence,  that  harasses  a  ruined 
man — ^the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse 
— the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that  must  soon  come  to  an 
end.  Have  the  courage  to  appear  poor  and  you  disarm  pov- 
erty  of  its  sharpest  sting."  On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  per- 
fectly prepared.  He  had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as  to 
his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to  conform  to  their  altered 
fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the  evening. 
He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling  house,  and  taken  a  small 
cottage  in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  town.  He  had  been 
busied  all  day  in  sending x)ut  furniture.  The  new  establishment 
required  few  articles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind.  All  the 
splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence  had  been  sold,  excepting 
his  wife's  harp.  That,  he  said,  was  too  closely  associated  with 
the  idea  of  herself;  it  belonged  to  the  Httle  story  of  their 
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loves ;  for  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship 
were  those  when  he  had  leaned  over  that  instrument,  and 
listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  thb  instance  of  romantic  gallantry  in  a  doting  hus- 
band. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his  wife  had 
been  all  day  superintending  its  arrangement.  My  feelings 
had  become  strongly  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  &mily 
story,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and,  as  he 
walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

^  Poor  Mary  !  "  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  from 
his  lips. 

^  And  what  of  her  ?  "  asked  I :  has  any  thing  happened 
toherl" 

Whatj**  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance,  "  is  it  noth- 
ing to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation — to  be  caged  in  a 
miserable  oottage — to  be  obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial 
concerns  of  her  wretched  habitation  1 " 

^  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?  " 

"  Repined !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness  and  good 
humor.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
ever  known  her ;  she  has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness, 
and  comfort !  ^ 

**  Admirable  girl !  exclaimed  I.  "  You  call  yourself  poor, 
my  friend;  you  never  were  so  rich — you  never  knew  the 
boundless  treasures  of  excellence  you  possess  in  that  woman.'' 

**  Oh  !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the  cottage 
were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfortable.  But  thb  is 
ber  first  day  of  real  experience;  she  has  been  introduced  into 
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a  humble  dwelling — she  has  been  employed  all  day  in  arrang- 
ing its  miserable  equipments — t^e  has,  for  the  first  tame, 
known  the  fatigues  of  domestic  employment — she  has,  for  the 
first  time,  looked  round  her  on  a  home  destitute  of  every 
thing  elegant, — almost  of  every  thing  convenient ;  and  may 
now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and  spiritless,  brooding  over 
a  prospect  of  future  poverty.*' 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture  that  I 
could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow  lane,  so 
thickly  shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give  it  a  complete  air 
of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  It  was  humble 
enough  in  its  appearance  for  the  most  pastoral  poet ;  and  yet 
it  hud  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one 
end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage;  a  f^w  trees  threw  their 
branches  gracefully  over  it ;  and  I  observed  several  pots  of 
flowers  tastefully  disposed  about  the  door,  and  on  the  grass- 
plot  in  front  A  small  wicket  gate  opened  upon  a  footpath 
that  wound  through  some  shrubbery  to  the  door.  Just  as  we 
approached,  M^e  heard  the  sound  of  music — Leslie  grasped  my 
arm ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's  voice  singing, 
in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  a  little  air  of  which 
her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  stepped 
forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made  a  noise 
on  the  gravel  walk.  A  bright  beautiful  face  glanced  out 
at  the  window  and  vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard 
— and  Mary  came  tripping  forth  to  meet  us :  she  was  in  a 
pretty  rural  dress  of  white ;  a  few  wild  flowers  were  twisted 
in  her  fine  hair ;  a  f^-esh  bloom  was  on  her  cheek ;  her  whole 
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countenance  beamed  with  smiles — had  never  seen  her  look 
so  lovely. 

"  My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come !  I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for  you ;  and  run- 
ning down  the  lane,  and  looking  out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a 
table  under  a  beautiful  tree  behind  the  cottage ;  and  I've  been 
gathering  some  of  the  mOst  delicious  strawberries,  for  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  them — and  we  have  such  excellent  cream — 
and  every  thing  is  so  sweet  and  still  here — Oh ! "  said  she, 
putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up  brightly  in  his 
fece,  "  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy ! " 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome.  He  caught  her  to  his  bosom 
— ^he  folded  his  arms  round  her — ^he  kissed  her  again  and  again 
—  he  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes; 
and  he  has  often  assured  me,  that  though  the  world  has  since 
gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  life  has,  indeed,  been  a 
happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  experienced  a  moment  of  more 
exquisite  felicity. 
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A  POSTHUMOUS  WBITINO  OF  DIEDRICH  KNICKEBBOCKSR 

Bj  Woden,  Ood  of  Saxons, 
From  whence  eomes  Wenadaj,  that  it  Wodenadaj. 
Truth  Is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 
Unto  thyike  day  in  which  I  creep  into 
Mj  sepulchre  


[The  following  Tale  was  foand  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  wa9 
verj  carious  in  the  Dutch  history  of  the  province,  and  the  manners 
of  the  descendants  from  its  primitive  settlers.  His  historical  re- 
searches, however,  did  not  lie  so  much  among  books  as  among 
men ;  for  the  former  are  lamentably  scanty  on  his  favorite  topics ; 
whereas  he  found  the  old  burghers,  and  still  more  their  wives,  rich 
in  that  legendary  lore,  so  invaluable  to  true  history.  Whenever, 
therefore,  he  happened  upon  a  genuine  Dutch  family,  snugly  shut 
up  in  its  low-roofed  farmhouse,  under  a  spreading  sycamore,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  little  clasped  volume  of  black-letter,  and  studied 
it  with  the  zeal  of  a  book-worm. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  was  a  history  of  the  province 
during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch  governors,  which  he  published  some 
years  since.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  literary 
character  of  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  it  should  be.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy,  which 
Indeed  was  a  little  questioned  on  its  first  appearance,  but  has  since 
been  completely  established ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  into  all  his- 
torical collections,  as  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shoitly  after  the  publication  of  his 
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work,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do  mnch  harm 
to  his  memory  to  say  that  his  time  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  weightier  labors.  He,  however,  was  apt  to  ride  his 
hobby  his  own  way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and  then  kick  up  the 
dust  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  bis  neighbors,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of 
some  friends,  for  whom  he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affec- 
tion ;  yet  his  errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,^'  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  that  he  never  intend- 
ed to  injure  or  oflbnd.  But  however  his  memory  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  critics,  if  is  still  held  dear  by  many  folk,  whose  good 
opinion  is  well  worth  having;  particularly  by  certain  biscuit- 
bakers,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imprint  his  likeness  on  their 
new-year  cakes ;  and  have  thus  g^ven  him  a  trance  for  immortal- 
ity, almost  equal  to  the  being  stamped  on  a  Waterloo  Medal,  or  a 
Queen  Anne's  Farthing.] 


TX7H0EVER  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must  re- 
*  '  member  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dis- 
membered branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  famWy^  and  are 
seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble 
height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
change  of  season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed,  every  hour 
of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and 
shapes  of  these  mountains,  and  they  are  r^arded  by  all  the 
good  wives,  fiir  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the 
weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  pur- 
ple, and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky ; 
but,  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloudless, 
they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  summits, 
which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light 
up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foo^  of  these  &iry  mountains,  the  voyager  may 
have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  iq>  from  a  village, 
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whose  shingle-roofe  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the 
blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the 
nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little  village,  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the 
government  of  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant,  (may  he  rest  in 
peace !)  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original 
settlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow 
bricks  brought  fr<»m  Holland,  having  latticed  windows  and 
gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weather-cocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses 
(which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn  and 
weather-beaten][,  there  lived  many  years  since,  while  the 
country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  a  simple  good- 
natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  lie  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in 
the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  however, 
but  little  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  1  have 
observed  that  he  was  a  simple  good-natured  man ;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  an  obedient  hen-pecked  hus. 
band.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be  owing  that 
meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  universal  popular- 
ity ;  for  those  men  are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  con- 
ciliating abroad,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at 
home.  Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and 
malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation  ;  and  a 
curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  A  termi- 
gant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  a 
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tolerable  blessing;  and  if  so,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  thrice 
blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among  all  the 
good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual,  with  the  amiable 
sex,  took  his  part  In  all  family  squabbles ;  and  never  failed, 
whenever  they  talked  those  matters  over  in  their  evening  gos- 
sipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The 
children  of  the  village,  too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever 
be  approached.  lie  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  play- 
things, taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  Whenever 
he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back, 
and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him  with  impunity;  and 
not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip*s  composition  was  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It  could  not  be 
from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  perseverance ;  for  he  would  sit 
on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's 
lance,  and  fish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  he 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would 
carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together, 
trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  do^^n 
dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He  would 
never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor  even  in  the  roughest  toil, 
and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking  In- 
dian com,  or  building  stone-fences ;  the  women  of  the  village, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such 
little  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for 
them.    In  a  word  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's 
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business  but  his  own  ;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and  keep' 
ing  his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  usejto  work  on  his  form  ; 
it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole 
country ;  every  thing  about  it  went  wTong,  and  would  go 
wrong,  in  spite  of  him.  His  fences  were  continually  falling 
to  pieces ;  his  cow  would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the 
cabbages ;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than 
an3rwhere  else ;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  of  setting  in 
just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do ;  so  that  though  his 
patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  management, 
acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mere 
patch  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  con- 
ditioned farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his 
own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old 
clothes  of  his  father.  He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a 
colt  at  his  ntt>ther*s  heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  &ther*s 
cast-off  galligaskins,  which  he  had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with 
one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mor- 
tals, of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world 
easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with 
least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny 
than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have 
whistled  life  away  in  perfect  contentment ;  but  his  wife  kept 
continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  careless- 
ness, and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  &mily.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inoessantly  going,  and  every 
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thing  he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of  house* 
hold  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  leo 
turee  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up 
his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked  a 
fresh  ToUey  fix>m  his  wife ;  so  that  he  was  fiun  to  draw  off 
his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house— the  only  side 
which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was 
as  much  h^-pecked  as  his  master ;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle 
regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked 
upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  go- 
ing so  often  astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting 
an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever 
scoured  the  woods — ^but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever- 
during  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  The 
moment  Wolf  entered  the  house  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped 
to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about 
with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame 
Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle, 
he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation.  " 

Hmes  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as 
years  of  matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows 
with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that 
grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used 
to  console  himself,  when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting*  a 
kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  other 
idle  personages  of  the  village ;  which  held  its  sessions  on  a 
heach  before  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portndt  of 
His  Mi^esty  George  the  Third.    Here  they  used  to  ait  in  the 
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shade  through  a  long  lazy  munmer's  day,  talking  listlessly  OTet 
village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about  nothing. 
But  it  would  have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money  to  have 
heard  the  profound  discussions  that  sometimes  took  place, 
when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands  from 
some  passing  traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to 
the  contents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the 
schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary;  and 
how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon  public  events  some 
months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  by 
Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of 
the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning 
till  night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep 
in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree ;  so  that  the  neighbors  could  tell 
the  hour  by  his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial. 
It  is  true  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe 
incessantly.  His  adherents,  however  (for  every  great  man 
has  his  adherents),  perfectly  understood  him,  and  knew  how 
to  gather  his  opinions.  When  any  thing  that  was  read  or  re- 
lated displeased  him,  he  was  observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  ve- 
hemently, and  to  send  forth  short,  frequent  and  angry  puflfe ; 
but  when  pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and 
tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds ;  and  some- 
times, taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant 
vapor  curl  about  his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  to- 
ken of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  length 
routed  by  his  tmni^ant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in 
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upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members 
all  to  naught ;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Ved- 
der  himself  sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible 
virago,  who  charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  hus- 
band in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair ;  and  his 
only  alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  the  farm  and 
clamor  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away 
into  the  woods.  Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with 
Wolf,  with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  per- 
secution. Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "  thy  mistress  leads 
thee  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live 
thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee ! "  Wolf 
would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  his  master's  face,  and  if 
dogs  can  feel  pity  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ment with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal  day.  Rip 
had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
the  Kaatskill  mountains.  He  was  afler  his  favorite  sport  of 
squirrel  shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  edioed  and  re- 
echoed with  the  reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued, 
he  threw  himself,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  cov- 
ered with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  pre- 
cipice. From  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could  over- 
look all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland. 
He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him, 
moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection 
of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there 
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sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the 
blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain 
glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shaded,  the  bottom  filled  with  frag- 
ments from  the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sim.  For  some  time  Rip  lay 
musing  on  this  scene;  evening  was  gradually  advancing; 
the  mountains  began  to  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over 
the  valleys ;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  village,  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  he 
thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from  a 
distance,  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle ! " 
He  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  wingmg 
its  solitary  flight  across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy 
must  have  deceived  him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when 
he  heard  the  same  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air ; 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Rip  Van  Winkle ! " — at  the  same  time 
Wolf  bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked  to 
his  master^s  side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the  glen.  Rip 
now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him  ;  ho  looked 
anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  perceived  a  strange  figure 
slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  place,  but 
supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighborhood  in  need  of 
his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the 
sibgularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short 
tquare^built  old  fellow,  vdth  thick  bushy  hair,  and  a  grizzled 
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beard.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — ^a  oloth 
jerkin  strapped  round  the  waist — several  pair  of  breeches, 
the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of 
buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore 
on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the  load. 
Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this  new  acquaintance, 
Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity  ;  and  mutually  relieving 
one  another,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended,  Rip  every 
now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  cleft, 
between  lofly  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path  con- 
ducted. He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
the  muttering  of  one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers  which 
often  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing 
through  the  ravine,  they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphi- 
theatre, surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  over  the 
brinks  of  which  impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that 
you  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky  and  the  bright 
evening  cloud.  During  the  whole  time  Rip  and  his  companion 
had  labored  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the  former  marvelled 
greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor 
up  this  wild  mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange  and 
incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe  and 
checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder 
presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a 
company  of  odd-looking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins. 
They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish  &shion ;  some  wor^ 
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short  doubtlets,  others  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts, 
and  most  of  them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style 
with  that  of  the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar : 
one  had  a  large  beard,  broad  face,  and  small  piggish  eyes : 
Uie  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little 
red  cock's  tail.  They  all  had  beards,  of  various  shapes  and 
colors.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  commander. 
He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance ;  he  .wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger,  high 
crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes, 
with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  remiiided  Rip  of  the 
figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlor  of  Dominie 
Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been  brought 
over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that  though 
these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they 
maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and 
were,  withal,  the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  but  the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were 
rolled,  echoed  along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  sud- 
denly desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with  such 
fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre 
countenances,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees 
smote  together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents 
uf  the  keg  into  large  fiagons,  and  made  signs  to.  him  to  wait 
upon  the  company.    He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling; 
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they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned 
to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  He 
even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the 
beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavor  of  excellent 
Hollands.  He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon 
tempted  to  repeat  the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another ; 
and  he  reiterated  his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often  that  at 
length  his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence 
he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes — it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hop- 
ping and  twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was 
wiieeling  alofi,  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze. 
"  Surely,"  thought  Rip,  "  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night" 
He  recalled  the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange 
man  with  a  keg  of  liquor — the  mountain  ravine — the  wild 
retreat  among  the  rocks — ^the  wobegone  party  at  nine-pins — 
the  flagon — Oh  !  that  flagon !  tliat  wicked  flagon ! "  thought 
Rip—"  what  excuse  shall  1  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle ! " 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean 
well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by 
him,  the  barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and 
the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave 
roysters  of  the  mountun  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  hav- 
ing dosed  him  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf, 
toOf  had  disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  afler  a 
•qnirrel  or  partridge.    He  whistled  after  him  and  shouted  his 
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name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and 


He  determined  to  revbit  the  scene  of  the  last  evening^s 
gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to  demand  his 
dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in 
the  joints,  and  wanting  in  his  usual  activity.  "  These  moun- 
tain beds  do  not  agree  with  me,**  thought  Rip,  and  if  this 
frolic  should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall 
have  a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some 
difficulty  he  got  down  into  the  glen :  he  found  the  gully  up 
which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  but  to  his  astonishment  a  mountain  stream  was  now 
foaming  down  it,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the 
glen  with  babbling  murmurs.  He,  however,  made  shift  to 
scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through 
thickets  of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witdi-hazel,  and  sometimes 
tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grapevines  that  twisted 
their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of 
network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened 
through  the  cliffe  to  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  no  traces  of  such 
opening  remained.  The  rocks  presented  a  high  impenetrable 
wall  over  which  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of 
feathery  foam,  and  fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from 
the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip 
was  brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled  after 
his  dog ;  he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of 
idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry  tree  that  overhung 
a  sunny  precipice ;  and  who,  secure  in  their  elevation,  seemed 
to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's  perplexities.  What 


shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 
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was  to  be  done  1  the  morning  was  passing  away,  and  Hip  felt 
&mished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up 
his  dog  and  gun  ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He  shook  his  head, 
shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble 
and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people, 
but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for 
he  had  thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the 
country  round.  Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at 
him  with  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involuntarily, 
to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  his  beard 
had  grown  a  foot  long ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A  troop 
of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and 
pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which 
he  recognize^  for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he 
passed.  The  very  village  was  altered ;  it  was  larger  and  more 
populous.  There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had 
disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange 
fiices  at  the  windows-— every  thing  was  strange.  His  mind 
now  misgave  him ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and 
the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was 
his  native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Kaatskill  moimtains — ^there  ran  the  silver  Hudson 
at  a  distance — ^there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it 
3* 
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had  always  been — Rip  was  sorely  perplexed—"  That  flagoa 
last  night,"  thought  he,    has  addled  my  poor  head  sadly  ! " 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 
He  found  the  house  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the 
Mrindows  shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half- 
starved  dog  that  looked  like  Wolf  was  skulking  about  it. 
Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his 
teeth,  and  passed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — ^  My 
very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me !  " 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn, 
and  apparently  abandoned.  This  desolateness  overcame  all 
his  connubial  fears — ^he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children 
— ^the  lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and 
then  all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the 
village  inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden 
building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gapiiig  windows,  some 
of  them  broken  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats, 
and  over  the  door  was  painted,  "  the  Union  Hotel,  by  Jona- 
than Doolitde."  Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter 
the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall 
naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
night-cap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a 
singular  assemblage  of  stars  and  stripes — all  this  was  strange 
and  incomprehensible.  He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however, 
the  ruby  fooe  of  King  George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so 
many  a  peaceful  pipe ;  but  even  this  was  singularly  metamu^ 
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phoeed.  Hie  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff, 
a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head 
was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted 
in  large  characters,  Gsksral  Washinotok. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but 
none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people 
teemed  changed.  Tliere  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious 
tone  about  it,  instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy 
branquilHty.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder, 
with  his  broad  &ce,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  instead  of  idle  speedies;  or  Van 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  contents  of  an 
and^t  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking 
fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing 
vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens — elections — ^members 
of  congress — ^liberty — Bunker's  Hill — heroes  of  seventy-six — 
and  other  words,  whidi  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jai^on  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard,  his 
rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army  of  women 
and  children  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled 
up  to  him,  and,  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  on  which 
dde  he  voted  ?  "  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another 
short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and, 
rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear,  Whether  he  was  Fede- 
ral or  Democrat  ? "  Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  compre. 
hend  the  question ;  when  a  knowing,  self-important  old  gentle- 
man, in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
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putting  them  to  the  right  and  leifl  with  his  elbows  as  he 
passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle,  with  one 
arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and 
sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded 
in  an  austere  tone,  "  what  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he 
meant  to  breed  a  Hot  in  the  villager' — "Alas!  gentlemen,'' 
cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "  I  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a 
native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  God  bless 
him!" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers — 
"  A  tory  !  a  tory  !  a  spy  !  a  refugee !  hustle  him  !  away 
with  him  ! "  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-imports 
ant  man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored  order  and,  having  as- 
sumed a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the 
unknown  culprit,  what  he  came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was 
seeking  ?  The  poor  man  humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant 
no  harm,  but  merely  came  there  in  search  of  some  of  his 
neighbors,  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"  Well — who  are  they  ? — name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  "  Where's 
Nicholas  Vedderl" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man 
replied,  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  "  Nicholas  Vedder  !  why,  he  is 
dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years !  There  was  a  wooden 
tombstone  in  the  church-yard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him, 
but  that's  rotten  and  gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutcher  ?" 

".Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point 
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^-others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  Anto* 
ny's  Nose.    I  don't  know — he  never  came  back  again.'' 

**  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster 

*^  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  gene- 
ral, and  is  now  in  congress." 

Hip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in 
his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the 
world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him  too,  by  treating  of  such 
enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not 
understand:  war— congress — Stony  Point; — ^he  had  no  courage 
to  ask  afler  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  ^  Does 
nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?" 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle exclaimed  two  or  three,  "  Oh, 
to  be  sure !  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against 
the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself 
as  he  went  up  the  mountain:  apparently  as  lazy, and  certainly 
as  ra^ed.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded. 
He  doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or 
another  man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in 
the  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 
name? 

"  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end ;  "  I'm  not 
myself — Fm  somebody  else — ^that's  me  yonder — ^no— that's 
somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes — I  was  myself  last  night, 
but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my 
gun,  and  every  thing's  changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't 
tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am  ! " 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod, 
wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  fore. 
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heads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and 
keeping  the  old  fellow  from  doing  mischief,  at  the  very 
suggestion  of  which  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat 
retired  with  some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a 
fresh  comely  woman  pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in  her 
arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began  to  cry.  "  Hush, 
Rip,"  cried  she,  '  hush,  you  little  fool ;  the  old  man  won't  hurt 
you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind. 
"  What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name  ?  " 

"  Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name,  but  it's 
twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun, 
and  never  has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog  came  home  with- 
out him ;  but  whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by 
the  Indians,  nobody  can  tell.    I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  but  he  put  it  with 
a  faltering  voice : 

"  Where's  your  mother  ?  " 

^  Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since ;  she  broke 
a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-England  peddler." 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelligence. 
The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught 
his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  your  father ! " 
cried  he — "  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now  ! — Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  " 

All  stood  amazed^  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering 
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under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "  Sure  enough  ! 
it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle — ^it  is  himself!  Welcome  home  again, 
old  neighbor — Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long 
years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had 
been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbors  stared  when 
they  heard  it;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other, and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  :  and  the  self-important  man  in 
the  cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned 
to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
shook  his  head — ^upon  which  there  was  a  general'shaking  of 
the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  det^ermined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old 
Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the 
road.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province. 
Peter  was  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated 
his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  assured  the 
company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his  ancestor 
the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  mountains  had  always  been 
haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was  affirmed  that  the  great 
Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country, 
kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew 
of  the  Half-moon ;  being  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the 
river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That  his  father 
had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at 
nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain ;  and  that  he  himself 
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had  heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like 
distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  (X)mpany  broke  up,  and 
returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  -the  electioiu 
Rip^a  daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her ;  she  had  a 
snug,  well-furnished  house,  and  a  stout  dieery  &rmer  for  a 
husband,  whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that 
used  to  climb  upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who 
was  the  ditto  of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was 
employed  to  work  on  the  farm ;  but  evinced  an  hereditary 
disposition  *to  attend  to  any  thing  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits ;  he  soon  found 
many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time;  and  preferred  making  friends 
among  the  rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into 
great  &vor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  rever- 
enced as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle 
of  the  old  times  "  before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place  during 
his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — 
that  the  country  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  old  England — and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  George  the 
Third,  he  was  now  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip, 
in  fact,  was  no  politician ;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires 
made  but  little  impression  on  him  ;  but  there  was  one  species 
iif  despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned,  and  that  was— 
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petticoat  government.    Happily  that  was  at  an  end ;  he  had 

got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could  go  in 
md  out  whenever  he  pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned, 
however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cast 
op  his  eyes ;  which  might  pass  either  for  an  expression  of 
resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at 
Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on 
some  points  every  ' time  he  told  it,  which  was,  doubtless, 
owing  to  his  having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled 
down  precisely  to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart. 
Some  always  pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted 
that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point 
on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabit- 
ants, however,  almost  universally  gave  it  f\ill  credit.  Even 
to  this  day  they  never  hear  a  thunderstorm  of  a  summer 
afternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  his  crew- are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins  ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neighborhood, 
when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  a 
quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

NOTK 

Tlie  foregoing  Tale,  one  would  suspect,  had  been  suggested  to 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  by  a  Uttle  German  superstition  about  the  Eraperor 
Frederick  dtr  JRotkbart^  and  the  Kyppha&ser  mountain :  the  subjoined 
note,  however,  which  be  had  appended  to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an 
absolute  fact,  narrated  with  his  usual  fidelity : 

**  The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to  many,  but 
nevertbelesi  I  give  it  my  fViU  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicinity  of  our  old 
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Dutch  setUementa  to  have  been  very  subject  to  marrellous  events  audi 
appearances.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  many  stranger  stories  than  this,  in 
the  villages  along  the  Hudson ;  all  of  which  were  too  well  authenticated 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talked  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  myself, 
who,  when  last  I  saw  him,  was  a  very  Tenerable  old  man,  and  fo  perfectly 
rational  and  consistent  on  every  other  point,  that  I  think  no  conscien- 
tious person  could  refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain;  nay,  I  have 
seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject  taken  before  a  country  justice  and  signed 
with  a  cross,  in  the  justice's  own  handwriting.  The  story,  therefore,  la 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 


The  following  are  travelling  notes  from  a  memorandum-book  of 
Mr.  Knickerbocker : 

The  Kaatsberg,  or  Catskill  Mountains,  have  always  been  a  region  full 
of  fable.  The  Indians  considered  them  the  abode  of  spirits,  who  influ- 
enced the  weather,  spreading  sunshine  or  clouds  over  the  landscape,  and 
sending  good  or  bad  hunting  seasons.  They  were  ruled  by  an  old  squaw 
spirit,  said  to  be  their  mother.  She  dwelt  on  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Catskills,  and  had  charge  of  the  doors  of  day  and  night  to  open  and  shut 
them  at  the  proper  hour.  She  hung  up  the  new  moons  in  the  skies,  and 
cut  up  the  old  ones  into  stars.  In  times  of  drought,  if  properly  propiti- 
ated, she  would  spin  light  summer  clouds  out  of  cobwebs  and  morning 
dew,  and  send  them  off  from  the  credt  of  the  mountain,  flake  after  flake, 
like  flakes  of  carded  cotton,  to  float  in  the  air;  until,  dissolved  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  they  would  fall  in  gentle  showers,  causing  the  grass  to 
spring,  the  fruits  to  ripen,  and  the  com  to  grow  an  inch  an  hour.  If 
displeased,  however,  she  would  brew  up  clouds  black  as  ink,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  them  like  a  bottle-bellied  spider  in  the  midst  of  its  web ; 
and  when  these  clouds  broke,  wo  betide  the  valleys  t 

In  old  times,  say  the  Indian  tradition^*,  there  was  a  kind  of  Manitou  or 
Spirit,  who  kept  about  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
and  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  wreaking  all  kinds  of  evils  and  vexa- 
tions upon  the  red  men.  Sometimes  he  would  assume  the  form  of  a  bear, 
a  panther,  or  a  deer,  lead  the  bewildered  hunter  a  weary  chase  through 
tangled  forests  and  among  ragged  rocks ;  ar.d  then  spring  off  with  a  loud 
ho!  hoi  leaving  him  aghast  on  the  brink  of  a  beetling  precipice  or 
raging  torrent. 

The  favorite  abode  of  this  Manitou  is  still  shown.  It  is  a  great  rock 
or  cliff  on  the  loneliest  part  of  the  mountains,  and,  from  the  flowering 
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Tines  which  clamber  about  ir,  and  tho  wild  flowcra  which  abound  in  its 
neighborhood,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Garden  Roclc.  Near  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  small  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  solitary  bittern,  with  water- 
snakes  basking  in  the  sun  on  tiie  leaves  of  the  pond-lilies  which  lie  on 
the  surface.  This  place  was  held  in  great  awe  by  the  Indians,  insomuch 
that  the  boldest  hunter  would  not  pursue  hh  game  within  its  precincts. 
Once  upon  a  time,  however,  a  hunter  who  had  lost  his  way,  penetrated 
to  the  garden  rock,  where  he  beheld  a  number  of  gourds  placed  in  the 
crotches  of  trees.  One  of  these  he  seized  and  made  off  with  it,  but  in  the 
hurry  of  his  retreat  he  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks,  when  a  great  stream 
gushed  forth,  which  washed  him  away  and  swept  him  down  precipices, 
where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  stream  made  its  way  to  tho 
Hodson,  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  present  day ;  being  the  identical 
stream  known  by  the  nicme  of  the  Eaaters-kiU. 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  ON  AMERICA- 


**  MethinkB  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noblo  And  puieeuit  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a 
•trong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  looks :  methlnks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle,  mewing  her  mightj  youth,  and  kindling  her  endazsled  eyes  at  the  Aill  mid- 
day beaoL** 


TT  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  the  literary 
animosity  daily  growing  up  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Great  curiosity  has  been  awakened  of  late  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  London  press  has  teemed  with 
volumes  of  travels  through  the  Republic ;  but  they  seem  in- 
tended to  diffuse  error  rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so.  suc- 
cessful have  they  been,  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
intercourse  between  the  nations,  there  is  no  people  concerning 
whom  the  great  mass  of  the  British  public  have  less  pure 
information,  or  entertain  more  numerous  prejudices. 

English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none  can 
equal  them  for  profound  and  philosophical  views  of  society, 
or  faithful  and  graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects ;  but 
when  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own  country 
comes  in  collision  with  that*  of  another,  they  go  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  forget  their  usual  probity  and  candor,  in 
the  indulgence  of  splenetic  remark,  and  an  illiberal  spint  of 
ridicule. 
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Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accurate,  the 
more  remote  the  comitry  described.  I  woald  place  iihplicit 
confidence  in  an  Englishman's  descriptions  of  the  regions  be- 
yond the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  of  unknown  islands  in  the 
Yellow  Sea ;  of  the  interior  of  India ;  or  of  any  other  tract 
which  other  travellers  might  be  apt  to  picture  out  with  the 
illusions  of  their  &ncies  ;  but  I  would  cautiously  receive  his 
account  of  his  immediate  neighbors,  and  of  those  nations  with 
which  he  is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse.  However 
I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his  probity,  I  dare  not  trust  his 
prejudices. 

It  has  also  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited 
by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.  While  men  of  phil- 
osophical spirit  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  sent  from 
England  to  ransack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with 
which  she  can  have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or 
pleasure ;  it  has  been  left  to  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the 
scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering^  mechanic,  the  Manches- 
ter and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting 
America.  From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive  her 
information  respecting  a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral 
and  physical  development;  a  country  in  which  one  of  the 
greatest  political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
now  performing ;  and  which  presents  the  most  profound  and 
momentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial  accounts  of  America 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contem- 
plation are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their  capacities.  The 
national  character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  it  may 
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have  its  frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients  are  sound 
and  wiioleseme ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and 
generous  qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down 
into  something  substantially  excellent  But  the  causes  which 
are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indica* 
tions  of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind 
•observers ;  who  are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  in- 
cident to  its  present  situation.  They  are  capable  of  judging 
only  of  the  surface  of  things ;  of  those  matters  which  come 
in  contact  with  their  private  interests  and  personal  gratifica- 
tions. They  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty 
comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finished,  and  over- 
populous  state  of  society ;  where  the  ranks  of  useful  labor 
are  crowded,  and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile  subsistence 
by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self-indulgence. 
These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important  in  the  esti- 
mation of  narrow  minds;  which  either  do  not  perceive,  or 
will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbal- 
anced among  us  by  great  and  generally  diffused  blessings. 

They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disappointed  in  some  un- 
reasonable expectation  of  sudden  gain.  They  may  have  pic- 
tured America  to  themselves  an  El  Dorado,  where  gold  and 
silver  abounded,  and  the  natives  were  lacking  in  sagacity ; 
and  where  they  were  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich, 
in  some  unforeseen,  but  easy  manner.  The  same  weakness 
of  mind  that  indulges  absurd  expectations  produces  petidance 
in  disappointment.  Such  persons  become  embittered  against 
the  country  on  finding  that  there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  man 
must  sow  before  he  can  reap ;  must  win  wealth  by  industry 
and  talent ;  and  must  contend  with  the  common  difficulties 
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of  nature,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an  intelligent  and  enterpris- 


Perhaps,  through  mistaken,  or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or 
from  the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  countenance  the 
stranger,  prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  have 
been  treated  with  unwonted  respect  in  America ;  and  having 
been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below 
the  surface  of  good  society,  and  brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling 
of  inferiority,  they  become  arrogant  on  the  common  boon  of 
civility :  they  attribute  to  the  lowliness  of  others  their  own 
elevation ;  and  underrate  a  society  where  there  are  no  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  and  where,  by  any  chance,  such  individuals 
as  themselves  can  rise  to  consequence. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  information  coming 
from  such  sources,  on  a  subject  where  the  truth  is  so  desir- 
able, would  be  received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the 
press ;  that  the  motives  of  these  men,  their  veracity,  their 
opportunities  of  inquiry  and  observation,  and  their  capacities 
for  judging  correctly,  would  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before 
their  evidence  was  admitted,  in  such  sweeping  extent,  against 
a  kindred  natioit  The  very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case, 
and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  inconsistency. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance  with  which  English  critics 
will  examine  the  credibility  of  the  traveller  who  publishes  an 
account  of  some  distant,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
country.  How  warily  will  they  compare  the  measurements 
of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of  a  ruin  ;  and  how  sternly 
will  they  censure  any  inaccuracy  in  these  contributions  of 
merely  curious  knowledge :  while  they  will  receive,  with 
eagerness  and  unhesitating  fiiith,  the  gross  misrepresentations 
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of  coarse  and  obscure  writers,  oonceming  a  oountrj  with 
which  their  own  is  placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate 
relations.  Nay,  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal  vol- 
umes text-books,  on  which  to  enlarge  with  a  zeal  and  an 
ability  worthy  of  a  more  generous  cause. 

I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irksome  and  hadcneyed 
topic ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  in- 
terest apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  countrymen,  and  certain 
injurious  effects  which  I  apprehended  it  might  produce  up<Hi 
the  national  feeling.  We  attach  too  much  consequence  to 
these  attacks.  They  cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The 
tissue  of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be  woven  round  us 
are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant. 
Our  country  continu^ly  outgrows  them.  One  falsehood  after 
another  falls  off  of  itself!  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every 
day  we  live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation. 

All  the  writers  of  England  united,  if  we  could  for  a  moment 
suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so  unworthy  a  com- 
bination, could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  importance, 
and  matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not  conceal  that  these 
are  owing,  not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also  to 
moral  causes — to  the  political  liberty,  the  general  diflusion 
of  kiiowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religious 
principles,  which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  char- 
acter  of  a  people ;  and  which,  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowl- 
edged and  wonderful  supporters  of  their  own  national  power 
and  glory. 

But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  aspersions  of 
England  i  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by 
the  contumely  she  has  endeavored  to  cast  upon  us  1    It  is  not 
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in  the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honor  lives,  and  reputa- 
tion has  its  being.  The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  na- 
tion's feme ;  with  its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's 
deeds,  and  from  their  collective  testimony  is  national  glory 
or  national  disgrace  established. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little 
importance  whether  England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  fer  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  instilling 
anger  and  resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to 
grow  with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If 
in  America,  as  some  of  her  writers  are  laboring  to  convince 
her,  she  is  hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival,  and  a  gigantic 
foe,  she  may  thank  those  very  writers  for  having  provoked 
rivalship  and  irritated  hostility.  Every  one  knows  the  all- 
pervading  infhienoe  of  literature  at  the  present  day,  and  how 
mndi  the  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  con- 
trol. The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  temporary ;  their 
wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  gen- 
erous to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but  the  slanders  of  the  pen 
pierce  to  the  heart ;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest  spir- 
its; they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind^  and  render  it 
morbidly  sensitive  to  th^  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between 
two  natiomf ;  there  exists,  most  commonly,  a  previous  jeal- 
ousy and  ill-will ;  a  predisposition  to  take  oiFenoe.  Trace 
these  to  their  cause,  and  how  oflen  will  they  be  found  to 
originate  in  the  mischievous  effiisions  of  mercenary  writers ; 
who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread,  con- 
coot  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame  the  generous 
and  the  brave. 
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I  am  not  laymg  too  much  stress  upon  this  point ;  for  it 
applies  most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case.  Over  no 
nation  does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over 
the  people  of  America;  for  the  universal  education  of  the 
poorest  classes  makes  every  individual  a  reader.  There  is 
nothing  published  in  England  on  the  subject  of  our  country 
that  does  not  circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There  is  not 
a  calumny  dropped  from  English  pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sar- 
casm uttered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good-will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment 
Possessing,  then,  as  England  does,  the  fountain-head  whence 
the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how  completely  is  it  in 
her  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling — a  stream  where 
the  two  nations  might  meet  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and 
kindness.  Should  she,  however,  persist  in  turning  it  to  waters 
of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come  when  she  may  repent  her 
folly.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may  be  of  but 
little  moment  to  her ;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that  country 
do  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  over  those  of  England  there  lower 
some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom 
arrive ;  should  these  reverses  overtake  her,  from  which  the 
proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ;  she  may  look  back 
with  regret  at  her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a 
nation  she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  de- 
stroying her  only  chance  for  real  friendship  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  her  own  dominions. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  inimical  to  tb(»  parent  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  errors  which  have  been  diligently  propagated  by  design 
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tag  -wTitcrs.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hos- 
tility, and  a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English 
press ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  peo- 
ple are  strongly  in  favor  of  England,  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
they  amounted,  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  de- 
gree of  bigotry.  The  bare  name  of  Englishmxui  was  a  pass< 
port  to  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of  every  family,  and  too 
often  gave  a  transient  currency  to  the  worthless  and  the  un- 
grateful. Throughout  the  country  there  was  something  of 
enthusiasm  connected  with  the  idea  of  England.  We  looked 
to  it  with  a  hallowed  feelirg  of  tenderness  and  veneration,  as 
the  land  of  our  forefathers — the  august  repository  of  the 
monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — the  birthplace  and 
mausoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  history. 
After  our  own  country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  wo 
more  delighted — none  whose  good  opinion  we  were  more 
anxious  to  possess — none  towards  which  our  hearts  yearned 
with  such  throbbings  of  warm  consanguinity.  Even  c!ur:ng 
the  late  war,  whenever  there  was  the  least  opportunity  for 
kind  feelings  to  spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  gener- 
ous spirits  of  our  country  to  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hos- 
tilities, they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendship. 

Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end  1  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  ? 
— Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which 
might  have  kept  us  in  mental  vassalage ;  which  might  have 
interfered  occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  prevented 
the  growth  of  proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hard  to  give 
up  the  kindred  tie  !  and  there  are  foi  l.ii  jjs  dearer  than  interest 
^-K-loser  to  the  heart  than  pride — that  will  still  make  us  cast 
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back  a  look  of  regret,  as  we  wander  fwrther  and  farther  from 
the  paternal  roof,  and  lament  the  waywardness  of  the  paroiit 
that  would  repel  the  afFoctions  of  the  child. 

Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  <  f 
England  may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimination  on 
our  part  would  be  equally  ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a 
prompt  and  spirited  vindication  of  our  country,  nor  the  keen- 
est castigation  of  her  slanderers — but  I  allude  to  a  disposition 
to  retaliate  in  kind  ;  to  retort  sarcasm,  and  inspire  prejudice  ; 
which  seems  to  be  spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let 
us  guard  particularly  against  such  a  temper,  for  it  would 
double  the  evih  instead  of  redressing  the  wrong.  Nothing  is 
so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sarca^ ;  but 
it  is  a  paltry  and  an  unprofitable  contest.  It  is  the  alternative 
of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted  into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed 
into  indignation.  If  England  is  willing  to  permit  the  mean 
jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities  of  politics,  to 
deprave  the  integrity  of  her  press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of 
public  opinion,  let  us  beware  of  her  example.  She  may  deem 
it  her  interest  to  diffuse  error,  and  engender  antipathy,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  emigration ;  we  have  no  purpose  of  the 
kind  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any  spirit  of  national  jealousy 
to  gratify,  for  as  yet,  in  all  our  rivalships  with  England,  we 
are  the  rising  and  the  gaining  party.  There  can  be  no  end  to 
answer,  therefore,  but  the  gratification  of  resentment — ^a  mere 
spirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  even  that  is  impotent.  Our  retorts 
are  never  republished  in  England ;  they  fall  short,  therefore, 
of  their  aim  ;  but  they  foster  a  querulous  and  peevish  temper 
among  our  writers ;  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  of  our  early 
literature,  and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its  blossoms. 
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What  is  still' worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own  country, 
and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  excite  virulent  national  preju- 
dices. This  last  is  the  evil  most  especially  to  be  deprecated. 
Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public 
mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge ;  who- 
ever, therefore,  knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  willfully 
saps  the  foundation  of  his  country's  strength. 

The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men,  should 
be  candid  and  dispassionate.  They  are,  individually,  portions 
of  the  sovereign  mind  and  sovereign  will,  and  should  be 
enabled  to  come  to  all  questions  of  national  concern  with 
calm  and  unbiased  judgments.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  relations  with  England,  we  must  have  more  frequent 
questions  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  character  with  her  than 
with  any  other  nation ;  questions  that  affect  the  most  acute 
and  excitable  feelings  ;  and  as,  in  the  adjusting  of  these,  our 
national  measures  must  ultimately  be  determined  by  popular 
sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too  anxiously  attentive  to  purify  it 
from  all  latent  passion  or  prepossession. 

Opening,  too,  as  we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers  from 
every  portion  of  the  earth,  we  should  receive  all  with  impar- 
tiality. It  should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one 
nation,  at  least,  destitute  of  national  antipathies,  and  exercis- 
ing not  merely  the  overt  acts  of  hospitality,  but  those  more 
rare  and  noble  courtesies  which  spring  from  liberality  of 
opinion. 

^Vhat  have  we  to  do  with  national  prejudices  ?  They  are 
the  inveterate  diseases  of  old  coimtries,  contracted  in  rude  and 
ignorant  ages,  when  nations  knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and 
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looked  beyond  their  own  boundaries  with  distrust  and  hos- 
tility. We,  on  the  contrary,  have  sprung  into  national  ex- 
istence in  an  enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches  of 
the  human  family,  have  been  indefatigably  studied  and  made 
known  to  each  other ;  and  we  forego  the  advantages  of  our 
birth,  if  we  do  not  shake  off  the  national  prejudices,  as  we 
would  the  local  superstitions  of  the  old  world. 

But  above  all  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feel- 
ings, so  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  • 
really  excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English  character.  We 
are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must 
take  our  examples  and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country  more 
worthy  of  our  study  than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  consti- 
tution is  most  analogous  to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people 
— their  intellectual  activity — their  freedom  of  opinion — their 
habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects  which  concern  the  dearest 
interests  and  most  sacred  charities  of  private  life,  are  all  con- 
genial to  the  American  character  ;  and,  in  fact,  are  all  intrin- 
sically excellent ;  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people 
that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  prosperity  are  laid ;  and 
however  the  superstructure  may  be  time-worn,  or  overrun  by 
abuses,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  admirable 
in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  an  edifice,  that 
so  long  has  towered  imshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the 


Let  it  be  tho  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore,  discarding  all 
feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiber- 
ality  of  British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  with- 
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out  prejudice,  and  with  determined  candor.  While  they  re- 
buke the  indiscriminating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our 
countrymen  admire  and  imitate  every  thing  English,  merely 
because  it  is  English,  let  them  frankly  point  out  what  is  really 
worthy  of  approbation.  We  may  thvs  place  England  before 
us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are  recorded 
sound  deductions  from  ages  of  experience;  and  wnilo  we 
avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  may  have  crept  mto 
the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish  our  na*' 
tional  character. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Oh  I  fHendly  to  the  best  pnnnits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thoaght,  to  virtae,  and  to  peace, 
Demestic  Ufe  in  ntrat  pleasaret  past  I 

Cowvm 

THE  Stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
English  character  must  not  confine  his  observations  to 
the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  into  the  country ;  he  must 
sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets  ;  he  must  visit  castles,  villas, 
farm-houses,  cottages;  he  must  wander  through  parks  and 
gardens  ;  along  hedges  and  green  lanes ;  he  must  loiter  about 
country  churches ;  attend  wakes  and  fairs,  and  other  rural 
festivals ;  and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  conditions, 
and  all  their  habits  and  humors. 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  nation ;  they  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  ele- 
gant and  intelligent  society,  and  the  country  is  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering-place,  or  general 
rendezvous,  of  the  polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small 
portion  of  the  year  to  a  hurry  of  gayety  and  dissipation, 
and,  having  indulged  this  kind  of  carnival,  return  again  to 
the  apparently  more  congenial  habits  of  rural  life.  Hie  various 
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orders  of  society  are  therefore  difibsed  over  the  woole  surface 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighborhoods  afford* 
specimens  of  the  differ«it  ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the  rural 
feeling.  They  posses^  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  employments  of 
the  country.  This  passion  seems  inherent  in  them.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  bom  and  brought  up  among  brick 
walls  and  bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits, 
and  eyince  a  tact  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant  has  his 
snug  retreat  hi  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  oflen 
displays  as  much  pride  atid  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
flower-garden,  and  the  maturing  of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business,  and  the  success  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Even  those  less  fortunate  individuals,  who  are  doomed 
to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din  and  traffic,  contrive  to 
have  something  that  shall  remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of 
nature.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
drawing-room  window  resembles  frequently  a  bank  of  flowers ; 
every  spot  capable  of  vegetation  has  its  grass-plot  and  flower- 
bed ;  and  every  square  its  mimic  park,  laid  out  with  pictur- 
esque taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing  verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are  apt  to* 
form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  social  character.  He  ^s 
either  absorbed  in  business,  or  distracted  by  the  thousand 
engagements  that  dissipate  time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this 
huge  metropolis.  He  has,  therefore,  too  commonly  a  look  of 
hurry  and  abstraction.  Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on 
the  point  of  going  somewhere  else;  at  the  moment  ho  is 
talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering  to  another ;  and 
-  4* 
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while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is  calculating  how  he  shall 
Economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other  visits  allotted  in  the 
morning.  An  immense  metropolis,  like  London,  is  calculated 
to  make  men  selfish  and  uninteresting.  In  their  casual  and 
transient  meetings,  they  can  but  deal  briefly  in  commonplaces 
They  present  but  the  cold  superficies  of  character — its  rich  and 
genial  qualities  have  no  time  to  be  warmed  into  a  flow. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  his 
natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  for- 
malities and  negative  civilities  of  town ;  throws  off  his  habits 
of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and  free-hearted.  He 
manages  to  collect  round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegan- 
cies of  polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  His  country- 
seat  abounds  with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retire- 
ment, tasteful  gratification,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paint- 
ings, music,  horses,  dogs,  and  sporting  implements  of  all  kinds, 
are  at  hand.  He  puts  no  constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or 
himself,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality  provides  the  means 
of  enjoyment^  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  according  to  his 
inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in 
what  is  called  land  scapegardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have 
studied  nature  intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her 
beautiful  forms  and  harmonious  combinations.  Those  charms, 
which  in  other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here 
assembled  round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem  to 
have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread  them,  lil  e 
witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magnificence  of 
English  park  scepery.    Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of 
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vivid  green,  with  here  and  there  ciumps  of  gigantic  trees, 
heaping  up  rich  piles  of  foliage :  the  solemn  pomp  of  groves 
and  woodland  glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds 
across  them  ;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  or  the 
pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the  wing :  the  brook,  taught 
to  wind  in  natural  meanderings  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake : 
the  sequestered  pool,  reflecting  the  quivering  trees,  with  the 
yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout  roaming  fear- 
lessly about  its  limpid  waters  \  while  some  rustic  temple  or 
sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air 
of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery  ;  but 
what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creative  talent  with  which  the 
English  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life. 
The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  por- 
tion of  land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes 
a  little  paradise.  With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes 
at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the 
future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness 
under  his  hand  ;  and  yet  the  operations  of  art  which  produce 
the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  cherishing  and 
training  of  some  trees ;  the  cautious  pruning  of  others ;  the 
nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf;  the 
partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver  gleam  of 
water :  all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact,  a  pervading 
yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a 
painter  finishes  up  a  favorite  picture. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the 
country  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural 
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eoonomy,  that  descends  to  the  lowest  class.  The  very  laborer, 
with  his  thatched  cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends 
to  their  embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grassplot  before 
the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  with  snug  box,  the 
woodbine  trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  bios- 
soms  about  the  lattice,  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window,  the 
holly,  providently  planted  about  the  house,  to  cheat  winter 
of  its  dreariness,  and  to  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheer  the  fireside :  all  these  bespeak  the  influence  of 
taste,  flowing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind.  If  ever  Love,  as  poets 
sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an 
English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  eflfect  upon  the  national 
character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English 
gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which 
characterize  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a 
union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and 
freshness  of  complexion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to 
their  living  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly 
the  invigorating  recreations  of  the  country.  These  hardy 
exercises  produce  also  a  healthful  tone  of  mind  and  spirits,  and 
a  manliness  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  even  the  follies 
and  dissipations  of  the  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can 
never  entirely  destroy.  In  the  country,  too,  the  different 
orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to  be  more 
disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favorably  upon  each  other.  The 
distinctions  between  them  do  not  appear  to  be  so  marked  and 
impassable  as  in  the  cities.    The  manner  in  which  property 
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has  been  distributed  into  small  estates  and  farms  has  estab^ 
llshed  a  regular  gradation  from  the  nobleman,  through  the 
classes  of  gentry,  small  landed  proprietors,  and  substantia] 
&rmers,  down  to  the  laboring  peasantry ;  and  while  it  has 
thus  banded  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has  infused  into 
each  intermediate  rank  a  spirit  of  independence.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  universally  the  case  at  present  as 
it  was  formerly ;  the  lai^er  estates  having,  in  late  years  of 
distress,  absorbed  the  smaller,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  almost  annihilated  the  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers. 
These,  however,  I  believe,  are  but  casual  breaks  in  the  general 
system  I  have  mentioned. 

In  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing. 
It  leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and 
beauty  ;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
operated  upon  by  the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external 
inHuences.  Such  a  man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he 
cannot  be  vulgar.  The  man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds 
nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  in 
rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  the  lower 
orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  dist^ce  and  reserve,  and 
is  glad  to  waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter  into  the 
honest,  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  common  life.  Indeed  the  very 
amusements  of  the  country  bring  men  more  and  more  to- 
gether ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  horn  blend  all  feelings 
into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior 
orders  in  En^^and  than  they  are  in  any  other  country ;  and 
why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  excessive  pressures  and 
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extremities,  without  repining  more  generally  at  the  unequal 
distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also 
be  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs  through  British 
literature ;  the  frequent  use  of  illustrations  from  rural  life ; 

m 

those  incomparable  descriptions  of  nature  that  abound  in  the 
British  poets,  that  have  continued  down  from  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf"  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our  dosets 
all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.  The 
pastoral  writers  of  other  countries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid 
nature  an  occasional  visit,  and  become  acquainted  with  her 
general  charms ;  but  the  British  poets  have  lived  and  revelled 
with  her — ^they  have  wooed  her  in  her  most  secret  haunts — 
they  have  watched  her  minutest  caprices.  A  spray  could  not 
tremble  in  the  breeze — a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — 
a  diamond  drop  could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance 
could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold 
its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning,  but  it  has  been  noticed  by 
these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and  wrought  up  into 
some  beautiful  morality. 

The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to  rural  occu- 
pations has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  of  the  country.  A 
great  part  of  the  island  is  rather  level,  and  would  be  mono- 
tonous, were  it  not  for  the  charms  of  culture :  but  it  is  studded 
and  gemned,  as  it  were,  with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroid- 
ered with  parks  and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand 
and  sublime  prospects,  but  rather  in  little  home  scenes  of 
rural  repose  and  sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique  farm-house 
and  moss-grown  cottage  is  a  picture :  and  as  the  roads  are 
fontinually  winding,  and  the  view  is  shut  in  by  groves  and 
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hedges,  the  eye  is  delighted  hj  a  continual  succession  of  small 
landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery  is  the  moral 
feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober  well-established  princi- 
ples, of  hoary  usage  and  reverend  custom.  Every  thing 
seems  to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence. The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low 
massive  portal ;  its  gothic  tower ;  its  windows  rich  with 
tracery  and  painted  glass,  in  scrupulous  preservation ;  its 
stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden 
time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil ;  its  tomb- 
stones, recording  successive  generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry, 
whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  altar — ^the  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular  pile,  partly  anti- 
quated, but  repaired  and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages 
and  occupants — the  stile  and  footpath  leading  from  the  church- 
yard, across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows, 
according  to  an  immemorial  right  of  way — the  neighboring 
village,  with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green  sheltered 
by  trees,  under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  have 
sported — the  antique  family  mansion,  standing  apart  in  some 
little  rural  domain,  but  looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on 
the  surrounding  scene  :  all  these  common  features  of  English 
landscape  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  homebred  virtues  and  local  attachments, 
that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly  for  the  moral  character  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bell  is 
sendiog  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet  fields,  to  behold  the 
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peasantry  in  their  beet  finery,  with  ruddy  &oe8  and  modest 
cheerfulness,  thronging  tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to 
church ;  but  it  is  still  more  pleasing  tx>  see  them  in  the  even- 
ings, gathering  about  their  cottage  doors,  and  appearing  to 
exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments  which  their 
own  hands  have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of  affection 
in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the  parent  of  the 
steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments ;  and  I  cannot  close 
these  desultory  remarks  better,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
a  modem  English  poet,  who  has  depicted  it  wiUi  remarkable 
felicity : 


Through  each  gnulAtk>n,  from  th«  castled  haH, 
The  city  doinei  the  Tilla  crownM  with  shade, 
But  chief  from  modest  maosioDS  numberless, 
In  town  or  hamlet,  sheltVing  middle  life, 
Down  to  the  cottaged  vale,  and  straw  roofd  shed ; 
This  western  isle  liuth  long  been  famed  for  scenes 
Where  bliss  domestic  finds  a  dwelling-place ; 
Domestic  bliss,  that,  like  a  harmless  dove, 
(Honor  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  guard,) 
Can  centre  in  a  little  quiet  nest 
All  that  desire  would  fly  for  through  the  earth ; 
That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  itself 
A  world  enjoyM ;  that  wants  no  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  heaven ; 
That,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  cleft, 
Smiles,  though  *ti8  looking  only  at  the  sky.* 


*  From  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  by  the  Re-n 
erend  Rann  Kennedy,  A.  M. 
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I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  adFectiun,  but  'twts  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  cat«rplUar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  boolc,  the  rose. 

MiDDLROSr. 


TT  ia  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  outlived  the 
susceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  gay  heart] essnees  of  dissipated  life,  to  laugh  at  idl  love 
stories,  and  to  treat  the  tales  of  romantic  passion  as  mere 
fictions  of  novelists  and  poets.  My  observations  on  human 
nature  have  induced  me  to  think  otherwise.  They  have  con- 
vinced me,  that  however  the  sur&ce  of  the  character  may  be 
chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  cultivated  into 
mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  society,  still  there  are  dormant 
fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bosom,  which,  when 
once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are  sometimes  desolat- 
ing in  liieir  effects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind 
deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines.  Shall  I  con- 
fess: it? — I  believe  in  brok^  hearts,  and  the* possibility  of 
dying  of  disappointed  love.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it 
a  malady  often  fatal  to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  withers  down  many  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early 
grave. 
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Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His  naturo 
leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  bustle  of  the  world. 
Love  is  but  the  embellishment  of  his  early  life,  or  a  song 
piped  in  the  intervals  of  the  acts.  He  seeks  for  fame,  for 
fortune,  for  space  in  the  world's  thought,  and  dominion  over  his 
fellow-men.  But  a  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the 
affections.  The  heart  is  her  world :  it  is  there  her  ambition 
strives  for  empire ;  it  is  there  her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden 
treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sympathies  on  adventure ;  she 
embarks  her  whole  soul  in  the  traffic  of  affection ;  and  if  ship- 
wrecked, her  case  is  hopeless — for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the 
heart. 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion  some 
bitter  pangs:  it  wounds  some  feelings  of  tenderness — it 
blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity;  but  he  is  an  active  being — 
he  may  dissipate  his  thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  varied  occupa- 
tion, or  may  plunge  into  the  tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the 
scene  of  disappointment  be  too  full  of  painful  associations,  he 
can  shift  his  abode  at  will,  and  taking  as  it  were  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  can  "  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
be  at  rest." 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded,  and 
meditative  life.  She  is  more  the  companion  of  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  if  they  are  turned  to  ministers  of 
sorrow,  where  shall  she  look  for  consolation  ?  Her  lot  is  to 
be  wooed  and  won ;  and  if  unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is 
like  some  fortress  that  has  been  captured,  and  sacked,  and 
abandoned,  and  lefl  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — ^how  many  soft  cheeks 
^ovr  pale — ^how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the  tomb, 
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and  none  can  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness !  As 
the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal 
the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  the  nature  of 
woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  afifec- 
tion.  The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent. 
Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but 
when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom, 
and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the  ruins  of  her 
peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great 
charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful 
exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulses,  and 
send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents  through  the  veins. 
Her  rest  is  broken — ^the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poi- 
senod  by  melancholy  dreams — "  dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood," 
until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slightest  external 
injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little  while,  and  you  find  friend- 
ship weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  that 
one,  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  "  darkness  and 
the  worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some 
casual  indisposition,  that  laid  her  low  ; — but  no  one  knows  of 
the  mental  malady  which  previously  sapped  her  strength, 
and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
grove ;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foliage,  but  with  the 
worm  preying  at  its  heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  withering, 
when  it  should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it  droop- 
ing its  branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf,  until, 
wasted  and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of  the 
forest ;  and  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we  strive  in 
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vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that  could  har* 
smitten  it  with  decay. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  women  running  to  waste 
and  self-neglecty  and  disappearing  gradually  from  the  earth, 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  exhaled  to  heaven ;  and  have, 
repeatedly  &ncied  that  I  could  trace  their  death  through  the 
various  declensions  of  consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor, 
melancholy,  until  I  readied  the  first  symptom  of  disappointed 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told  to  me ;  the 
circumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country  where  they 
happened,  and  I  shall  but  give  them  in  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young 


E  ,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  fate  made 
a  deep  impression  on  public  sympathy.  He  was  so  young — 
30  intelligent — so  generous — so  brave— so  every  thing  that 
we  are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial, 
too,  was  so  lofly  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  with 
which  he  repelled  the  charge  of  treason  against  his  country — 
the  eloquent  vindication  of  his  name— and  his  pathetic  appeal 
to  posterity,  in  the  hopeless  hour  of  condenmation — all  these 
entered  deeply  into  every  generous  bosom,  and  even  his  ene- 
mies lamented  the  stem  policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  whose  anguish  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  late  celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him 
with  the  disinterested  fervor  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love. 
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When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him ;  when 
blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around 
his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  suffer- 
ings. If,  then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of 
his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her,  whose  whole 
-  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  !  Let  those  tell  who  have  had 
the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  between  them  and 
the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth — who  have  sat  at  its 
threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  whence 
all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 

But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  frightful,  so 
dishonored  !  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on  that 
could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation — none  of  those  tender 
though  melancholy  circumstances,  which  endear  the  parting 
scene — ^nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent 
like  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting 
hoirr  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had 
incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could  the 
sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so 
shocked  and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced 
no  want  of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and 
generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  atten- 
tions  were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She 
was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation 
and  amusement  to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the 
tragical  story  of  her  loves.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  which  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul 
—which  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness — and  blast  it. 
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never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blossom.  She  never  objected 
to  frequent  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  but  was  as  much  alone 
there  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude ;  walking  about  in  a  sad 
reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around  her.  She 
carried  with  her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  friendship,  and  "  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charm- 
er, charm  he"  never  so  wisely." 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a  mas- 
querade. There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far-gone  wretchedness 
more  striking  and  painful  than  to  meet  it  in  such  a  scene.  To 
find  it  wandering  like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all 
around  is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappings  of  mirth, 
and  looking  so  wan  and  wob^one,  as  if  it  had  tried  in  vain 
to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  sor- 
row. After  strolling  through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy 
crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down 
on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and,  looking  about  for  some 
time  with  a  vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the 
garish  scene,  she  began,  with  the  capriciousness  of  a  sickly 
heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.  She  had  an  exquisite 
voice ;  but  on  thb  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so  touching,  it 
breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that  she  drew  a  crowd 
mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every  one  into  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but  excite 
great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.  It 
completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  thought  that  one  so  true  to  the  dead 
could  not  but  prove  affectionate  to  the  living.  She  declined 
his  attentions,  for  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by 
the  memory  of  her  former  lover.    He,  however,  persisted  in 
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his  suit.  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem. 
He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his  worth,  and  her  sense 
of  her  own  destitute  and  dependent  situation,  for  she  was 
existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the  solemn  assur- 
ance,  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a  change  of 
scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes.  She 
was  an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be 
a  happy  one ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring 
melancholy  that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted 
away  in  a  slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length  sunk  into 
the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish  poet, 
composed  the  following  lines : 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  joung  hero  deeps, 

And  k>vers  around  her  are  sighing : 
Bat  coldly  she  toms  from  their  gaie,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plaint, 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking —  • 

Ah !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstfbl  is  breaking ! 

He  had  lived  for  his  k)ve — for  his  country  be  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him — 

Kor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Kor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him ! 

Oh  I  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
TheyD  shine  o*er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  westi 

From  her  own  lovod  island  of  sorrow  t 
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** If  that  MTere  doom  of  SjiiMiai  be  tni«— *It  U  a  grMtor  offenet  to  fteal  dead 
Dtn^li  Iftbor,  than  thttr  dothot,*  what  thall  become  of  moet  writers  ? 

Bimov^  Ahatomt  or  Mblahobox.t. 

T  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  fecundity  of  the 
press,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  heads,  on 
whidi  nature  seemed  to  have  inflicted  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
should  teem  with  voluminous  productions.  As  a  man  travels 
on,  however,  in  the  journey  of  life,  his  objects  of  wonder 
daily  diminish,  and  he  is  continually  finding  out  some  very 
simple  cause  for  some  great  matter  of  marvel.  Thus  have  I 
chanced,  in  my  peregrinations  about  this  great  metropolis,  to 
blunder  upon  a  scene  which  unfolded  to  me  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  book-making  craft,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  my 
astonishment. 

I  was  one  summer's  day  loitering  through  the  great  sa- 
loons of  the  British  Museum,  with  that  listlessness  with  which 
one  is  apt  to  saunter  about  a  museum  in  warm  weather; 
sometimes  lolling  over  the  glass  cases  of  minerals,  sometimes 
studying  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
sometimes  trying,  with  nearly  equal  success,  to  comprehend 
the  allegorical  paintings  on  the  lofty  ceilings.  Whilst  1  was 
gazing  about  in  this  idle  way,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
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a  distant  door,  at  the  end  of  a  suite  of  apartments.  It  was 
closed,  but  every  now  and  then  it  would  open,  and  some 
8trange-&vored  being,  generally  clothed  in  black,  would  steal 
forth,  and  glide  through  the  rooms,  without  noticing  any  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
this  that  piqued  my  languid  curiosity,  and  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  that  stndt,  and  to  explore  the  unknown 
regions  beyond.  The  door  yielded  to  my  hand,  with  that 
&cility  with  which  the  portals  of  enchanted  castles  yield  to 
the  adventurous  knightNcrrant.  I  Ibund  myself  in  a  spacious 
chamber,  surrounded  with  great  cases  of  voierable  books. 
Above  the  cases,  and  just  under  the  cornice,  were  arranged  a 
great  number  of  black-looking  portraits  of  ancient  authors. 
About  the  room  were  placed  long  tables,  with  stands  for 
reading  and  writing,  at  which  sat  many  pale,  studious  person-  - 
ages,  poring  intently  over'dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among 
mouldy  manuscripts,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  con- 
tents. A  hushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mysterious 
apartment,  excepting  that  you  might  hear  the  racing  of  pens 
over  sheets  of  paper,  or  occasionally,  the  deep  sigh  of  one  of 
these  sages,  as  he  shifted  his  position  to  turn  over  the  page 
of  an  old  folio ;  doubtless  arising  from  that  hollowness  and 
flatulency  incident  to  learned  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  personages  would  write  some- 
thing on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell,  whereupon  a 
fiuniliar  would  appear,  take  the  paper  in  profound  silence, 
glide  out  of  the  room,  and  return  shortly  loaded  with  ponder- 
ous tometf,  upon  which  the  other  would  fidl  tooth  and  nail 
with  &niished  voracity.  I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had 
happened  upon  a  body  of  magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the  study 
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of  oooult  sciences.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  an  old  Arabian 
tale,  of  a  philosopher  shut  up  in  an  enchanted  library,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  mountain,  which  opened  only  once  a  year ;  where 
he  made  the  spirits  of  the  place  bring  him  books  of  all  kinds 
«»f  dark  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
magic  portal  once  more  swung  open  on  its  hinges,  he  issued 
forth  so  versed  in  forbidden  lore,  as  to  be  able  to  soar  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  to  control  the  powers  of 
nature. 

My  curiosity  being  now  fully  aroused,  I  whispered  to  one 
of  the  familiars,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and, 
begged  an  interpretation  of  the  strange  scene  before  me.  A 
few  words  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  found  that  these 
mysterious  personages,  whom  I  had  mistaken  for  magi,  were 
principally  authors,  and  in  the  very  act  of  manufacturing 
books.  1  was,  in  fact,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  great  British 
Library — an  immense  collection  of  volumes  of  all  ages  and 
languages,  many  of  which  are  now  forgotten,  and  most  of 
which  are  seldom  read :  one  of  these  sequestered  pools  of  ob- 
solete literature,  to  which  modem  authors  repair,  and  draw 
buckets  full  of  classic  lore,  or  "pure  English,  undefiled," 
wherewith  to  swell  their  own  scanty  rills  of  thought. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  secret,  I  sat  down  in  a  comer, 
and  watched  the  process  of  this  book  manufactory.  I  noticed 
one  lean,  bilious-looking  wight,  who  sought  none  but  the  most 
worm-eaten  volumes,  printed  in  black-letter.  He  was  evi. 
dently  constructing  some  work  of  profound  emdition,  tha( 
would  be  purchased  by  every  man  who  wished  to  be  thought 
leamed,  placed  upon  a  conspicuous  shelf  of  his  library,  or  laid 
open  upon  his  table ;  but  never  read,    I  observed  him,  now 
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tnd  then,  draw  a  large  fragment  of  biseuit  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  gnaw ;  whether  it  was  hia  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  keep  off  that  eichaustion  of  the  stomach  pro- 
duced by  much  pondering  over  dry-  works,  I  leave  to  harder 
students  than  myself  to  determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  bright-colored 
dothes,  with  a  chirping,  gossiping  expresnon  of  oount^uince, 
who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  author  on  good  terms  with 
his  bookseller.  After  considering  him  attentively,  I  recog' 
nized  in  him  a  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works, 
which  bustled  off  well  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  manu&ctured  his  wares.  He  made  more  stir  and 
show  of  business  than  any  of  the  others ;  dipping  into  various 
books,  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  nuuiuscripts,  taking  a 
morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of  another,  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'*  The 
contents  of  his  book  seemed  to  be  as  heterogeneous  as  those 
of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was  here  a  finger  and 
there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind-worm's  sting,  with  his 
own  gossip  poured  in  like  ^baboon's  blood,"  to  make  tlie 
medley  ^  slab  and  good." 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  disposition  be 
implanted  in  autbors  for  wise  purposes ;  may  it  not  be  the 
way  in  which  Providence  has  taken  care  that  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  shall  be  preserved  from  age  to  age,  in 
spite  of  the  inevitable  decay  of  the  works  in  which  they  were 
first  produced!  We  see  that  nature  has  wisely,  though 
whimsically,  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  clime 
to  clime,  in  the  maws  of  certain  birds;  so  that  animals,  whioh, 
in  themselves,  are  little  better  than  carrion,  and  apparently 
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the  lawless  phinderers  of  the  orchard  and  Uie  cornfield,  are^  in 
fact,  nature's  carriers  to  disperse  and  perpetuate  her  blessings. 
In  like  manner,  the  beauties  and  fine  thoughts  of  ancient  and 
obsolete  authors  are  caught  up  by  these  flights  of  predatory 
writers,  and  cast  forth  again  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  a  re- 
mote  and  distant  tra^  of  time.  Many  of  their  works,  also, 
undergo  a  kind  of  metempsydioeis,  and  spring  up  under  new 
forms.  What  was  formerly  a  ponderous  history  revives  in 
t^e  shape  of  a  romanoe — ^an  old  legend  changes,  into  a  modem 
play — and  a  sober  philosophical  treatise  furnishes  the  body 
§or  a  whole  series  of  bouncing  and  i^Murkling  essays.  Thra  it 
is  in  the  clearing  of  our  American  woodlands ;  where  we  bum 
down  a  forest  of  stately  pines,  a  prog^y  of  dwarf  oaks  start 
up  in  their  place :  and  we  never  see  the  prostrate  trank  of  a 
tree  mouldering  into  soil,  but  it  gives  birth  to  a  whole  tribe 
of  fimgi. 

Let  us  not,  Uien,  lament  over  the  decay  and  oblivion  into 
which  ancient  writers  descend;  they  do  but  submit  to  the 
great  law  of  nature,  which  declares  that  all  sublunary  shapes 
of  matter  shall  be  limited  in  thdr  duration,  but  which  de- 
crees, also,  that  their  elements  shall  never  perish.  Genera- 
tion after  generation,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  passes 
away,  but  the  vital  principle  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
the  species  continue  to  flourish.  Thus,  also,  do  authors 
beget  authors,  and  having  produced  a  numerous  progeny,  in 
a  good  old  age  they  sleep  with  th^r  Others,  that  is  to  say, 
witb  the  authors  who  preceded  th^ — and  fi*om  whom  they 
had  stolen. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these  rambling  fimcies,  I  had 
leaned  my  head  ag^nst  a  pile  of  revercaid  £>lioB.  Whether 
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it  was  owing  to  the  fioporifio  emanations  from  these  works ; 
or  to  the  profound  quiet  of  the  room ;  or  to  the  lassitude 
arising  from  much  wandering ;  or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  nap- 
ping at  improper  times  and  places,  with  which  I  am  griev- 
ously afflicted,  so  it  was,  that  I  fell  into  a  doze.  StOI,  how- 
ever, my  imagination  continued  busy,  and  indeed  the  same 
scene  remained  before  my  mind's  eye,  only  a  little  changed  - 
in  some  of  the  details.  I  dreamt  that  the  chamber  was  still 
decorated  wiUi  the  portraits  of  anci^t  authors,  but  that  the 
number  was  increased.  The  long  tables  had  disappeared, 
and,  in  place  of  the  sage  magi,  I  beheld  a  ra^ed,  threadbare 
throng,  such  as  may  be  seen  plying  about  the  great  repos- 
itory of  castoff  clothes,  Monmouth-street.  Whoever  they 
seized  upon  a  book,  by  one  of  those  incongruities  common  to 
dreams,  methought  it  turned  into  a  garment  of  foreign  or  an. 
tique  fashion,  with  which  they  proceeded  to  equip  themselves. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  himself 
from  any  particular  suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from  one,  a  cape 
from  another,  a  skirt  from  a  third,  thus  decking  himself  out 
piecemeal,  while  some  of  his  original  rags  would  peep  out 
from  among  his  borrowed  finery. 

Hiere  was  a  portly,  rosy,  well-fed  parson,  whom  I  ob- 
served ogling  several  mouldy  polemical  writers  through  an 
eyeglass.  He  soon  contrived  to  slip  on  the  voluminous 
mantle  of  one  of  the  old  Others,  and,  having  purloined  the 
gray  beard  of  another,  endeavored  to  look  exceedingly  wise ; 
but  the  smirking  commonplace  of  his  countenance  set  at 
naught  all  the  trappings  of  wisdom.  One  sickly-looking 
gratleman  was  busi^  embroidering  a  very  flimsy  garment 
with  gold  thread  drawn  out  of  sevmd  okl  court-dresses  of  the 
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reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Another  had  trimmed  himsdf 
magnificently  from  an  illuminated  manuscript,  had  stuck  a 
nosegaj  in  his  bosom,  culled  from  The  Paradise  of  Daintie 
Devices,"  and  having  put  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  strutted  off  with  an  exquisite  air  of  vulgar  el- 
egance. A  third,  who  was  but  of  puny  dimensions,  had 
bolstered  himself  out  bravely  with  the  spoils  from  several 
obscure  tracts  of  philosophy,  so  that  he  had  a  very  imposing 
front;  but  he  was  lamentably  tattered  in  rear,  and  I  perceived 
that  he  had  patched  his  small-clothes  with  scraps  of  parch- 
ment from  a  Latin  author. 

There  were  some  well-dressed  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  who 
only  helped  themselves  to  a  gem  or  so,  which  sparkled 
among  their  own  ornaments,  without  eclipsing  them.  Some, 
too,  seemed  to  contemplate  the  costumes  of  the  old  writers, 
merely  to  imbibe  their  principles  of  taste,  and  to  catch  their 
air  and  spirit ;  but  I  grieve  to  say,  that  too  many  were  apt  to 
array  themselves  from  top  to  toe  in  the  patchwork  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  I  shall  not  omit  to  speak  of  one  genius,  in 
drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  an  Arcadian  hat,who  had  a 
violent  propensity  to  the  pastoral,  but  whose  rural  wander- 
ings had  been  confined  to  the  classic  haunts  of  Primrose  Hill, 
and  the  solitudes  of  the  R^ent's  Park.  He  had  decked  him- 
self in  wreaths  and  ribbons  from  all  the  old  pastoral  poets, 
and,  hanging  his  head  on  one  side,  went  about  with  a  fantas- 
tical lack-a-daisical  air,  "  babbling  about  green  fields."  But 
the  personage  that  most  struck  my  attention  was  a  pragmati- 
cal old  gentleman,  in  clerical  robes,  with  a  remarkably  large 
and  square,  but  bald  iiead.  He  entered  the  room  wheezing 
and  puffing,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng,  with  a  look 
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of  stardy  self-confidenoey  and  having  laid  hands  upon  a  thick 
Greek  quarto,  clapped  it  upon  his  head,  and  swept  majestio- 
ally  away  in  a  formidable  frizzled  wig. 

In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry  suddenly 
resounded  from  every  side,  of  "  Thieves  !  thieves  !  "  I 
looked,  and  lo!  the  portraits  about  the  wall  beacme  an- 
imated !  The  old  authors  thrust  out,  first  a  head,  then  a 
shoulder,  from  the  canvas,  looked  down  curiously,  for  an 
instant,  upon  the  motley  throng,  and  then  descended  with 
fury  in  their  eyes,  to  claim  their  rifled  property.  The  scene 
of  scampering  and  hubbub  that  ensued  baffles  all  description. 
The  unhappy  culprits  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape  with  their 
plunder.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  half  a  dozen  old  monks, 
stripping  a  modem  professor ;  on  another,  there  was  sad  de* 
vastation  carried  into  the  ranks  of  modern  dramatic  writers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged  round  the  field 
like  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson  enacted 
more  wonders  than  when  a  volunteer  with  the  army  in 
Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little  compiler  of  farragos,  men- 
tioned some  time  since,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  as  many 
patches  and  colors  as  Harlequin,  and  there  was  as  fierce  a 
contention  of  claimants  about  him,  as  about  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus.  I  was  grieved  to  see  many  men,  to  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence,  fain  to 
steal  off  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Just 
then  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  pragmatical  old  gentleman  in 
the  Greek  grizzled  wig,  who  was  scrambling  away  in  sore 
affright  with  half  a  score  of  authors  in  full  cry  after  him ! 
They  were  close  upon  his  haunches :  in  a  twinkling  off  went 
bis  wig ;  at  every  turn  some  strip  of  raiment  was  peeled 
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away ;  until  in  a  few  momentSf  firom  his  domineering  pomp, 
he  shrunk  into  a  little,  pursy,  chopped  bald  shot,"  and  made 
his  exit  with  only  a  few  tags  and  rags  fluttering  at  his  back. 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  catastrophe  of 
this  learned  Theban,  that  I  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  which  broke  the  whole  illusion.  The  tumult  and 
the  scuffle  were  at  an  end.  The  chamber  resumed  its  usual 
appearance.  The  old  authors  shrunk  back  into  their  pioture- 
firames,  and  hung  in  shadowy  solemnity  along  the  walls.  In 
short,  I  found  myself  wide  awke  in  my  comer,  with  the  whole 
assemblage  of  book-worms  gazing  at  me  with  astonishment. 
Nothing  of  the  dream  had  been  real  but  my  burst  of  laughter, 
a  sound  never  before  heard  in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  so 
abhorrent  to  the  ears  of  ¥risd<nn,  as  to  electrify  the  fra- 
ternity. 

The  librarian  now  stepped  up  to  me,  and  demanded 
whether  I  had  a  card  of  admission.  At  first  I  did  not  com- 
prehend him,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  library  was  a  kind  of 
literary  ''preserve,"  subject  to  game-laws,  and  that  no  one 
must  presume  to  hunt  there  without  special  license  and  per- 
mission. In  a  word,  I  stood  convicted  of  being  an  arrant 
poacher,  and  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  lest  I 
should  have  a  whole  pack  of  auUiors  let  loose  upon  me. 


A  ROYAL  POET. 


Tbongli  jxmr  body  be  eonflned, 

And  floft  love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Tet  the  beantj  of  yoar  mind 
Neltker  ebook  not  ebatn  h*th  ftwnd. 
Look  o«t  nobly,  then,  and  dnro 
Eren  the  Ibttort  that  jon  wear. 


|N  a  soft  eunny  morning  in  the  genial  month  of  idiiy,  I 


^  made  an  excursion  to  Windsor  Castle,  It  is  a  place 
full  of  storied  and  poetical  associations.  The  yery  external 
aspect  of  the  proud  old  pile  is  enough  to  inspire  high  thought. 
It  rears  its  irregular  walls  and  massive  towers,  like  a  mural 
crown,  round  the  brow  of  a  lofty  ridge,  waves  its  royal  ban- 
ner in  the  clouds,  and  looks  down,  with  a  lordly  air,  upon  the 
surrounding  world. 

On  this  morning  the  weather  was  of  that  voluptuous  ver- 
nal kind,  which  calls  forth  all  the  latent  romance  of  a  man's 
temperament,  filling  his  mind  with  music^  and  disponng  him 
to  quote  poetry  and  dream  of  beauty.  In  wandering  through 
the  magnificent  saloons  and  long  echoing  galleries  of  the 
castle,  I  passed  with  indiffer^K^e  by  whole  rows  of  portraits 
of  warriors  and  sti^tesman,  but  lingered  in  the  chamber,  where 
hang  the  Uke^esses  of  ^the  bei}itie9  w)iich.  graced  tho  gay 
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court  of  Charles  the  Seoond ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  them,  de> 
pictcd  with  amorous,  half-dishevelled  tresses,  and  the  sleepy 
eye  of  love,  I  blessed  the  pencil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  had 
thus  euabled  me  to  bask  in  the  reflected  rays  of  beauty.  In 
traversing  also  the  large  green  courts,''  with  sunshine  beam- 
ing on  the  gray  walls,  and  glancing  along  the  velvet  turf^  my 
mind  was  engrossed  with  the  image  of  the  tender,  the  gallant, 
but  hapless  Surrey,  and  his  account  of  his  loiterings  about 
them  in  his  stripling  days,  when  enamored  of  the  Lady  Ger- 
aldine — 


In  this  mood  of  mere  poetical  susceptibility,  I  visited  the 
ancient  Keep  of  the  Castle,  where  James  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, the  pride  and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  and  historians, 
was  for  many  years  of  his  youth  detained  a  prisoner  of  state. 
It  is  a  large  gi*ay  tower,  that  has  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  and 
is  still  in  good  preservation.  It  stands  on  a  mound,  which 
elevates  it  above  the  other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  a  great 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  interior.  In  the  armory,  a  Gothic 
hall,  furnished  with  weapons  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  I  was 
shown  a  coat  of  armor  hanging  against  the  wall,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  James.  Hence  I  was  conducted  up  a  stair- 
case to  a  suite  of  apartments  of  faded  magnificence,  hung  with 
storied  tapestry,  which  formed  his  prison,  and  the  scene  of 
that  passionate  and  fanciful  :amour,  which  has  woven  into  the 
web  of  his  story  the  magical  hues  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

The  whole  history  of  this  amiable  but  unfortunate  prince 
is  highly  romantic  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent 
from  homo  by  his  fiither,  Robert  HI.,  and  destined  for  the 


"  With  ejM  out  op  onto  the  nudden^s  tower, 
With  easle  sighs,  such  as  men  draw  in  lore.*^ 
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French  odurt,  to  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  the  French  mon- 
ardi,  secure  from  the  treachery  and  danger  that  surrounded 
the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap  in  the  course 
of  his  voyage  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  was 
detained  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  that  a  truce 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 

•The  intelligence  of  his  capture,  coming  in  the  train  of 
many  sorrows  and  disasters,  proved  fatal  to  his  unhappy 
father.  "  The  news,"  we  are  told,  "  was  brought  to  him  while 
at  supper,  and  did  so  overwhelm  him  with  grief,  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vant that  attended  him.  But  being  carried  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, he  abstained  from  all  food,  and  in  three  days  died  of 
hunger  and  grief  at  Rothesay."  * 

James  was  detained  in  captivity  above  eighteen  years; 
but  though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he  was  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  Care  was  taken  to  instruct  him 
in  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  cultivated  at  that 
period,  and  to  give  him  those  mental  and  personal*  accomplish- 
ments deemed  proper  for  a  prince.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
his  imprisonment  was  an  advantage,  as  it  enabled  him  to 
apply  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  improvement,  and 
quietly  to  imbibe  that  rich  fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  cherish 
those  el^ant  tastes,  which  have  given  such  a  lustre  to  his 
memory.  The  picture  drawn  of  him  in  early  life,  by  the 
Scottish  historians,  is  highly  captivating,  and  seems  rather  the 
description  cf  a  hero  of  romance,  tlian  of  a  character  in  real 
hlotory.        was  well  learnt,  we  are  told^  "  to  fight  with  the 

*  Buchanan. 
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8wordy  to  joust,  to  tournay,  to  wrestle,  to  sing  and  danoe ;  he 
was  an  expert  medieiner,  right  oraftj  in  playing  both  of  lute 
and^  harp,  and  sundry  other  instruments  of  music,  and  was 
expert  in  grammar,  oratory,  and  poetry."  * 

With  this  combination  of  manly  and  delicate  accomplish- 
ments, fitting  him  to  shine  both  in  aotiye  and  elegant  life,  and 
calculated  to  give  him  an  intense  relish  for  joyous  existence, 
it  must  have  been  a  severe  trial,  in  an  age  of  bustle  and 
chivalry,  to  pass  the  ^ring-time  of  his  years  in  monotonous 
captivity.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  James,  however,  to  be 
giiled  with  a  powerful  poetic  fimcy,  and  to  be  visited  in  his 
prison  by  the  choicest  inspirations  of  the  muse.  Some  minds 
corrode  and  grow  inactive,  under  the  loss  of  personal  liberty ; 
others  grow  morbid  and  irritable ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  tlie 
poet  to  become  tender  and  imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of 
confinement.  He  banquets  upon  the  honey  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and,  like  the  captive  bird,  pours  forth  his  soul  in 
melody. 

Hare  yon  not  seen  iht  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  ooopM  into  a  cage, 
How  doth  the  diani  her  wonted  tale. 
In  that  her  lonely  hermitage  I 
Even  there  her  charming  melodj  doth  prore 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grore-f 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination,  that  it 
is  irrepressible,  unconfinable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is 
shut  out,  it  can  create  a  world  for  itself^  and  with  a  necro- 

*  Ballcnden's  Translation  of  Hector  Boyoe. 
t  Roger  L'Kstrange. 
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manlio  power,  can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and 
brilliant  visions,  to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the 
gloom  of  the  dungeon.  Such  was  the  world  of  pomp  and 
pageant  that  lived  round  Tasso  in  his  dismal  cell  at  Ferrary 
when  he  oonoeived  the  splendid  scenes  of  his  Jerusalem ;  and 
we  may  oonader  the  King's  Quair,"  composed  by  James, 
during  Ids  captivity  at  Windsor,  as  another  of  those  beautiAil 
breakings^orth  of  the  soul  from  the  restraint  and  gloom  of 
the  prison  house. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  his  love  for  the  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal  of  England,  of  whom  he  became  enamored  in 
the  course  of  his  captivity.  What  gives  it  a  peculiar  value, 
is  that  it  may  be  considered  a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard's 
true  feelings,  and  the  story  of  his  real  loves  and  fortunes.  It 
is  not  often  that  sovereigns  write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal 
in  fact.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  a  common  man,  to 
find  a  monarch  thus  suing,  as  it  were,  for  admission  into  his 
doset,  and  seeking  to  win  his  &vor  by  administering  to  his 
pleasures.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  honest  equality  of  intellectual 
competition,  which  strips  off  all  the  trappings  of  factitious 
dignity,  brings  the  candidate  down  to  a  level  with  his  fellow, 
men,  and  obliges  him  to  depend  on  his  own  native  powers  for 
distinction.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  get  at  the  history  of  a  mon- 
arch's heart,  and  to  find  the  simple  afibctions  of  human  nature 
throbbing  under  the  ermine.  But  James  had  learnt  to  be  a 
poet  before  he  was  a  king :  he  was  schooled  in  adversity,  and 
reared  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts.  Monarchs  Imve 
seldom  time  to  parley  with  their  hearts,  or  to  meditate  their 
minds  into,  poetry ;  and  ha4  Ji^¥P9S         brought  up  amidst 
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the  adulation  and  gayety  of  a  court,  vre  should  never,  in  all 
probability,  have  had  such  a  poem  as  the  Quair. 

1  have  been  particularly  interested  by  those  parts  of  the 
poem  which  breathe  his  immediate  thoughts  conoeming  his 
situation,  or  which  are  connected  with  the  apartment  in  the 
tower.  They  have  thus  a  personal  and  local  charm,  and  are 
given  with  such  circumstantial  truth,  as  to  make  the  reader 
present  with  the  captive  in  his  prison,  and  the  companion  of 
his  meditations. 

Such  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  weariness  of 
spirit,  and  of  the  incident  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
writing  the  poem.  It  was  the  still  midwatch  of  a  clear  moon- 
light night ;  the  stars,  he  says,  were  twinkling  as  fire  in  the 
high  vault  of  heaven :  and  "  Cynthia  rinsing  her  golden  locks 
in  Aquarius.*'  He  lay  in  bed  wakeful  and  restless,  and  took 
a  book  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours.  The  book  he  chose  was 
Boetius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  a  work  popular  among 
the  writers  of  that  day,  and  which  had  been  translated  by  his 
great  prototype  Chaucer.  From  the  high  eulogium  in  which 
he  indulges,  it  is  evident  this  was  one  of  his  &vorite  volumes 
while  in  prison  :  and  indeed  it  is  an  admirable  text-book  for 
meditation  under  adversity.  It  is  the  legacy  of  a  noble  and 
enduring  spirit,  purified  by  sorrow  and  suffering,  bequeatlung 
to  its  successors  in  calamity  the  maxims  of  sweet  morality, 
and  the  trains  of  eloquent  but  simple  reasoning,  by  which  it 
was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  various  ills  of  life.  It  is 
a  talbman,  which  the  unfortunate  may  treasure  up  in  his 
bosom,  or,  like  the  good  King  James,  lay  upon  his  nightljr 
pillow. 

After  closing  the  volume,  he  turns  its  contents  over  in  his 
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mindy  and  gradually  Mis  into  a  fit  of  musing  on  tlie  fickle- 
ness of  fortune,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life,  and  the .  evils 
that  had  overtaken  him  even  in  his  tender  youth.  Suddenly 
ho  hears  the  bell  ringing  to  matins ;  but  its  sound,  chiming  in 
with  his  melancholy  fancies,  seems  to  him  like  a  voice  ex- 
horting him  to  write  his  story.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic 
errantry  ho  determines  to  comply  with  this  intimation :  he 
therefore  takes  pen  in  hand,  makes  with  it  a  sign  of  the  cross 
to  implore  a  benediction,  and  sallies  forth  into  the  fairy  land 
of  poetry.  There  is  something  extremely  fimciful  in  all  this, 
and  it  is  interestmg  as  furnishing  a  striking  and  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  simple  manner  in  which  whole  trains  of  poetical 
thought  are  sometimes  awakened,  and  literary  enterprises 
su^ested  to  the  mind. 

In  the  course  of  his  poem  he  more  than  onoe  bewails  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  his  fiite ;  thus  doomed  to  lonely  and 
inactive  life,  and  shut  up  from  the  freedom  and  pleasure  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  meanest  animal  indulges  unrestrained. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  however,  in  his  very  complaints ;  they 
are  the  lamentations  of  an  amiable  and  social  spirit  at  being 
denied  the  indulgence  of  its  kind  and  generous  propensities ; 
there  is  nothing  in  them  harsh  nor  exaggerated;  they  flow 
with  a  natural  and  touching  pathos,  and  are  perhaps  rendered 
more  touching  by  their  simple  brevity.  They  contrast  finely 
with  those  elaborate  and  iterated  repinings,  which  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  poetry ; — the  effusions  of  morbid  minds 
sickening  under  miseries  of  their  own  creating,  and  venting 
their  bitterness  upon  an  unoffending  world.  James  speaks  of 
ois  privations  with  acute  sensibility,  but  having  mentioned 
them  passes  on,  as  if  hia  manly  mind  disdained  to  brood  over 
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unavoidable  calamities.  When  such  a  spirit  breaks  forth  into 
complaint,  however  brie^  we  are  aware  how  great  must  be 
the  suffering  that  extorts  the  murmur.  We  sympathize  with 
James,  a  romantic,  active,  and  accomplished  prince,  cut  off  in 
the  lustihood  of  youth  from  all  the  enterprise,  the  noble  uses, 
and  vigorous  delights  of  life ;  as  we  do  with  Milton,  alive  to 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  glories  of  art,  when  he  breathea 
forth  brie^  but  deep-toned  lamentations  over  his  perpetual 
blindness. 

Had  not  James  evinced  a  defidency  of  poetic  artifice,  we 
might  almost  have  suspected  that  these  lowerings  of  gloomy 
reflection  were  meant  as  preparative  to  the  brightest  scene  of 
his  story  ;  and  to  contrast  with  that  refulgence  of  light  and 
loveliness,  that  exhilarating  accompaniment  of  bird  and  song, 
and  foliage  and  flower,  and  all  the  revel  of  the  year,  with 
which  he  ushers  in  the  lady  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  scene,  in 
particular,  which  throws  all  the  magic  of  romance  about  the 
old  Castle  Keep.  He  had  risen,  he  says,  at  daybrealc,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  escape  from  the  dreary  meditations  of  a 
sleepless  pillow.  Bewailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone,"  de- 
spairing of  all  joy  and  remedy,  "  fortired  of  thought  and  wo- 
begone,"  he  had  wandered  to  the  window,  to  indulge  the  cap- 
tive's miserable  solace  of  gazing  wistfully  upon  the  world  from 
which  he  is  excluded.  The  window  looked  forth  upon  a  small 
garden  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  was  a  quiet, 
sheltered  spot,  adorned  with  arbors  and  green  alleys,  and 
protected  from  the  passing  gaze  by  trees  and  hawthorn 
hedges. 

Now  was        mtde,  ^  bj  the  tower'f  wtS, 
JL  gasdsQ  fidrs,  and  in  the  eomacs  asl  . 
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An  wboor  grMii  with  wwiditf  leeg  and  nntdl 
RaOed  about,  and  eo  with  leares  beset 

Waf  all  the  place  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
That  Ijf  *  was  none,  walkjng  there  forbjo 
That  might  within  scarce  anj  wight  espje. 

Bo  tUok  the  branches  and  the  leres  grene, 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were. 

And  midst  of  OTery  arbonr  might  be  sene 
The  eharpe,  grene,  swete  jnniper, 

Growing  eo  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there. 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  withovt. 
The  bonght  did  spread  the  arbonr  all  about. 

And  on  the  small  grene  twistisf  set 

The  Ijtel  swete  nightingales,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  dear,  the  hjmnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  nsey  now  soft,  now  loud  among; 

That  aU  the  garden  and  the  waHis  rung 

Kght  of  their  song  * 


It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  every  thing  was  in  bloom; 
and  he  interprets  the  s<Mig  of  the  nightingale  into  the  language 
of  his  enamored  feeling: 


Worship,  all  je  that  loTers  be,  this  Maj, 
For  of  ^our  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun. 

And  sing  with  us,  awaj,  winter,  away. 

Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun« 


'  As  he  gazes  on  the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes  of  the 
birds,  he  gradually  relapses  into  one  of  those  tender  and  un> 
definable  reveries,  which  fill  the  youthful  bosom  in  thb  de* 


AToiii— 11m  laagnage  of  tho  quotations  is  genMrally  moderttiaed. 


•  Lt(f^  Person. 
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lidous  season.  He  wonders  what  this  love  may  1>e,  of  which 
he  has  so  often  read,  and  which  thus  seems  breathed  forth  in 
the  quickening  breath  of  May,  and  melting  all  na[ture  into 
ecstasy  and  song.  If  it  really  be  so  great  a  felicity,  and  if  it 
be  a  boon  thus  generally  dispensed  to  the  most  insignificant 
beings,  why  is  he  alone  cut  off  from  its  enjoyments  ? 


Oft  would  I  think,  O  Lord,  what  may  this  be, 
That  love  is  of  such  noble  m  jght  and  kynde  f 

LoTing  his  foike,  and  such  prosperitee 
Is  it  of  him,  is  we  in  books  do  find : 
Hay  be  oure  hertes  setten*  and  unbynd : 

Hath  he  upon  our  hertes  snch  maistrye  f 

Or  is  all  this  but  feynit  fantasye  ? 

For  giffhe  be  of  so  grete  excellence, 

!niat  he  of  erery  wight  hath  care  and  charge, 
What  hare  I  giltf  to  him,  or  done  offense. 

That  I  am  thraVd,  and  btrdis  go  at  large  f 


In  the  midst  of  his  musing,  as  he  casts  his  eye  downward,  he 
beholds  the  fairest  and  the  freshest  young  floure  ^  that  ever 
he  had  seen.  It  is  th'>  lovely  Lady  Jane,  walking  in  the 
garden  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  "  fresh  May  morrowe." 
Breaking  thus  suddenly  upon  his  sight,  in  the  moment  of 
loneliness  and  excited  susceptibility,  she  at  once  captivates  the 
fancy  of  the  romantic  prince,  and  becomes  the  object  of  his 
wandering  wishes,  the  sovereign  of  his  ideal  world. 

There  is,  in  this  charming  scene,  an  evicfent  resemblance 
to  the  early  part  of  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale ;  where  Palamon 
and  Arcite  fall  in  love  with  Emilia,  whom  they  see  walking  in 

*  AlfeR,in<^Biie.        f  Gili^  what  ii^Jnry  faava  I  done,  «to. 
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the  garden  of  their  prisoiL  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the 
actual  fact  to  the  incident  which  he  had  read  in  Chaucer  may 
have  induced  James  to  dwell  on  it  in  his  poem.  His  de- 
scription of  the  Lady  Jane  is  given  in  the  picturesque  and 
minute  manner  of  his  master ;  and  being  doubtless  taken 
from  the  life,  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  a  beauty  of  that  day. 
He  dwells,  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  on  every  article  of 
her  apparel,  from  the  net  of  pearl,  splendent  with  emeralds 
and  sapphires,  that  confined  her  golden  hair,  even  to  the 
**  goodly  chaine  of  small  orfeverye  "  *  about  her  neck,  where- 
by there  hung  a  ruby  in  shape  of  a  heart,  that  seemed,  he 
says,  like  a  spark  of  fire  burning  upon  her  white  bosom.  Her 
dress  of  white  tissue  was  looped  up  to  enable  her  to  walk 
with  more  freedom.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  female 
attendants,  and  about  her  sported  a  little  hound  decorated 
with  bells ;  probably  the  small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite 
symmetry,  which  was  a  parlor  fitvorite  and  pet  among  the 
fashionable,  dames  of  ancient  times.  James  closes  his  de* 
Bcription  by  a  burst  of  general  eul<^um  : 

In  her  was  youth,  beaut j,  with  humble  port, 
Bounty,  richesse,  and  womanly  feature ; 

God  better  knows  then  my  pen  can  report, 

Wisdom,  largesse,  f  estate, }  and  cunning  g  sure, 

In  erery  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance. 

The  departure  of  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden  puts  an  end 
to  this  transient  riot  of  the  heart.    With  her  departs  the 

•  Wrought  gold.  t  i«»T9«<M,  bounty. 

X  S^taUy  dignity.  g  Cwmimg^  discredon. 
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imorous  illusioii  that  had  shed  a  temporary  charm  over  the 
scene  of  his  captivity,  and  he  relapses  into  loneliness,  now 
rendered  tenfold  more  intolerable  by  this  passing  beam  of 
unattainable  beauty.  Through  the  long  and  weary  day  he 
lupines  at  his  unhappy  lot,  and  when  evening  approaches,  and 
Phoebus^  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it,  had  ^bade  &reweU 
to  every  leaf  and  flower,"  he  still  lingers  at  the  window,  and, 
laying  his  head  upon  the  cold  stone,  gives  vent  to  a  mingled 
flow  of  love  and  sorrow,  until,  gradually  lulled  by  the  mute 
melancholy  of  the  twilight  hour,  he  lapses,  *'half  sleeping, 
half  swoon,"  into  a  vision,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  poem,  and  in  which  is  allegorically  shadowed  out  the  his. 
tory  of  his  passion. 

When  he  wakes  from  his  tranoe,  he  rises  from  his  stony 
pillow,  and,  padng  his  apartment,  full  of  dreary  reflections, 
questions  his  spirit,  whither  it  h;^  been  wandering ;  whether, 
indeed,  all  that  has  passed  before  his  dreaming  fitficy  has  been 
conjured  up  by  preceding  circumstances ;  or  whether  it  b  a 
vision,  intended  to  comfort  and  assure  him  in  his  despond- 
ency. If  the  latter,  he  prays  that  some  token  may  be  sent  to 
confirm  the  promise  of  happier  days,  given  him  in  his  slum- 
bers. Suddenly,  a  turtle  dove,  of  the  purest  whiteness,  comes 
flying  in  at  the  window,  and  alights  upon  his  hand,  bearing  in 
her  bill  a  branch  of  red  gilliflower,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is 
written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  following  sentence : 


Awike !  awake  t  I  bring,  brer,  I  bring 
The  newiff  glad  that  bliisful  ia,  and  sure 

Of  U17  comfort ;  now  laugh,  and  plaj,  and  sini^ 
Vor  in  the  beayen  deoietit  is  tiiy  ovs. 
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He  reoeivee  the  brandi  with  mingled  hope  and  dread ; 
reads  it  wiUi  rapture :  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  first  token 
of  his  succeeding  happiness.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  poetic 
fiction,  or  whether  the  Ladj  Jane  did  actually  send  him  a 
token  of  her  favor  in  this  romantic  way,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  &ith  or  fancy  of  the  reader.  He  con- 
cludes his  poem,  by  intimating  that  the  promise  conveyed  in 
the  vision  and  by  the  flower  is  fulfilled,  by  his  being  restored 
to  liberty,  and  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign 
of  his  hearth 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  given  by  James  of  his  love 
adventures  in  Windsor  Castle.  How  much  of  it  is  absolute 
fikst,  and  how  much  the  embellishment  of  fancy,  it  is  fruitless 
to  conjecture :  let  us  not,  however,  reject  every  romantic  inci- 
dent as  incompatible  with  real  life;  but  let  us  sometimes 
take  a  poet  at  his  word.  I  have  noticed  merely  those  parts 
of  the  poem  inmiediately  oonnected  with  the  tower,  and  have 
passed  over  a  large  part,  written  in  the  allegorical  v^,  so 
much  cultivated  at  that  day.  The  language,  of  course,  is 
quaint  and  antiquated,  so  that  the  beauty  of  many  of  its 
golden  phrases  will  scarcely  be  perceived  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  genuine 
sentiment,  the  delightful  artlessness  and  urbanity,  which  pre- 
vail throughout  it.  The  descriptions  of  nature  too,  with 
which  it  is  embellished,  are  given  with  a  truth,  a-  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  freshness,  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  periods 
of  the  art. 

As  an  amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying  in  these  days  of 
ooarser  thinking,  to  notice  the  nature,  refinement,  and  exqui- 
ttte  delicacy  wUeh  pervade  it  ^  banishing  isvery  gross  thought 
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or  immodest  expression,  and  presenting  female  lovelinesa^ 
clothed  in  all  its  chivalroua  attributes  of  almost  supernatural 
purity  and  grace. 

James  flourished  nearly  about  the  time  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  and  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  studier  of  their 
writings.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  stanzas  he  acknowledges  them 
as  his  masters ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  his  poem,  we  find  traces 
of  similarity  ta  their  productions,  more  especially  to  those 
of  Chaucer.  There  are  always,  however,  general  features  of 
resemblance  in  the  works  of  contemporary  authors,  which  are 
not  so  much  borrowed  from  each  other  as  from  the  times. 
Writers,  like  bees,  toll  th^r  sweets  in  the  wide  worid ;  they 
incorporate  with  their  own  conceptions  the  anecdotes  and 
thoughts  current  in  society ;  and  thus  each  generation  has 
some  features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  age  in  whiah 
it  lived. 

James  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  of  our 
literary  history,  and  establishes  the  claims  of  his  country 
to  a  participation  in  its  primitive  honors.  Whilst  a  small 
duster  of  English  writers  are  constantly  cited  as  the  fathers 
of  our  verse,  the  name  of  their  great  Scottish  compeer  is  apt 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  he  is  evidently  worthy  of 
being  enrolled  in  that  little  constellation  of  remote  but  never- 
filing  luminaries,  who  shine  in  the  highest  firmament  of  liter- 
ature, and  who,  like  morning  stars,  sang  together  at  the  bright 
dawning  of  British  poesy. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  Scottish 
history  (though  the  manner  in  which  it  has  of  late  been  woven 
with  captivating  fiction  has  made  it  a  universal  study),  may  bo 
rurlou9  to  learn  something  of  th*-  subsequent  history  of 
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James,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  love  His  *  passion  for  the 
Lady  Jane,  as  it  was  the  solace  of  his  captivity,  so  it  facilitated 
his  release,  it  being  imagined  by  the  court  that  a  connection 
with  the  blood  royal  of  England  would  attach  liim  to  its  own 
interests.  He  was  ultimately  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
crown,  having  previously  espoused  the  Lady  Jane,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  and  made  him  a  most  tender  and 
devoted  wife. 

He  found  his  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  the  feudal  chief- 
tains having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  irregularities 
of  a  long  interr^rnum  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  posses- 
sions, and  place  themselves  above  the  power  of  the  laws. 
James  sought  to  found  the  basis  of  his  power  in  the  affections 
of  his  people.  He  attached  the  lower  orders  to  him  by  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  the  temperate  and  equable  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  promotion  of  every  thing  that  could  diffuse  comfort,  com- 
petency, and  innocent  enjoyment  through  the  humblest  ranks 
of  society.  He  mingled  occasionally  among  the  common 
people  in  disguise ;  visited  their  firesides ;  entered  into  their 
cares,  their  pursuits,  and  their  amusements ;  informed  him- 
self of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  how  they  could  best  be  pat- 
ronized and  improved ;  and  was  thus  an  all-pervading  spirit, 
watching  with  a  benevolent  eye  over  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects.  Having  in  this  generous  manner  made  himself  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  he  turned  himself  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  fitctious  nobility ;  to  strip  them  of 
those  dangerous  immunities  whic)i  they  had  usurped ;  to  punish 
sudi  as  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  offences ;  and  to  bring  the. 
whole  into  proper  obedience  to  the  crown.    For  some  time 
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they  bore  this  M  ith  outward  submissum,  but  with  seeret  itth 
patienoe  and  brooding  resentment.  A  conspiracy  was  at 
length  formed  against  his  life,  at  the  head  of  whidi  was  his 
own  uncle,  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  who,  being  loo  old 
himself  for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  of  blood,  instigated 
his  grandson  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  together  with  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  and  others  of  less  note,  to  commit  the  deed.  They 
broke  into  his  bedchamber  at  the  Dominican  Convent  near 
Perth,  where  he  was  residing,  and  barbarously  murdered  him 
by  ofl-repeated  wounds.  His  fiuthful  queen,  ruling  to  throw 
her  tender  body  between  him  and  the  sword,  was  twice 
wounded  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  shield  him  from  the 
assassin ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  been  forcibly  torn  from 
his  person,  that  the  murder  was  accomplished. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  romantic  tale  of  former 
times,  and  of  the  golden  little  poem  which  had  its  birthplace 
in  this  Tower,  that  made  me  visit  the  old  pile  with  more  than 
common  interest.  The  suit  of  armor  hanging  up  in  the  hall, 
richly  gilt  and  embellished,  as  if  to  figure  in  the  toumay, 
brought  the  ima^  of  the  gallant  and  romance  prince  vividly 
before  my  imagination.  I  paced  the  deserted  chambers  where 
he  had  <5omposed  his  poem  ;  I  leaned  upon  the  window,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  myself  it  was  the  very  one  where  he 
had  been  visited  by  his  vision ;  I  looked  out  upon  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  seen  the  Lady  Jane.  It  was  the  same 
genial  and  joyous  month ;  the  birds  were  again  vying  with  each 
other  in  strains  of  liquid  melody ;  every  thing  was  bursting 
into  vegetation,  and  budding  /orth  the  tender  promise  of  the 
year.  Time,  which  delights  to  obliterate  the  sterner  memorials 
of  human  pride,  seems  to  have  passed  lightly  over  this  little 
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scene  of  poetry  and  love,  and  to  have  withhdd  his  desohtting 
hand.  Several  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  garden  still 
flourishes  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower.  It  occupies  what  was  once 
the  moat  of  the  Keep;  and  though  some  parts  have  been 
separated  by  dividing  walls,  yet  others  have  still  their  arbors 
and  shaded  walks,  as  in  the  days  of  James,  and  the  whole  is 
sheltered,  blooming,  and  retired.  There  is  a  charm  about  a 
spot  that  has  been  printed  by  the  footsteps  of  departed 
beauty,  and  consecrated  by  the  inspirations  of  the  poet,  which 
is  heightmed,  rather  than  impaired,  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  poetry  to  hallow  every  place  in  which 
it  moves ;  to  breathe  around  nature  an  odor  more  exquisite 
than  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  to  shed  over  it  a  tint  mors 
magical  than  the  blush  of  morning. 

Others  may  dwell  on  the  illustrious  deeds  of  James  as  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator ;  but  I  have  delighted  to  view  him 
merely  as  the  companion  of  his  fellow-men,  the  bene&ctor  of 
the  human  heart,  stooping  from  his  high  estate  to  sow  the 
sweet  flowers  of  poetry  and  song  in  the  patiis  of  common 
life.  He  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  vigorous  and  hardy 
plant  of  Scottish  genius,  which  has  since  become  so  prolifio 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  highly-flavored  fruit.  He  carried 
with  him  into  the  sterner  r^ons  of  the  north  all  the  fertiliz- 
ing arts  of  southern  refinement.  He  did  every  thing  in  him 
power  to  win  his  countrymen  to  the  gay,  the  elegant,  and 
gentle  arts,  which  soften  and  refine  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  wreathe  a  grace  round  the  loftiness  of  a  proud  and  war- 
lilce  spirit.  He  wrote  many  poems,  which,  imfortunately  for 
the  fulness  of  his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world ;  one,  which 
is  still  preserved,  called  Christ^s  Kirk  of  the  Green,''  shows 
6 
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how  diligently  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nistio 
sports  and  pastimes,  which  constitute  such  a  source  of  kind  and 
social  feeling  among  the  Scottish  peasantry ;  and  with  what 
simple  and  happy  humor  he  could  enter  uito  their  enjoyments, 
lie  contributed  greatly  to  improve  the  national  music ;  and 
traces  of  his  tender  sentiment,  and  elegant  taste,  are  said  to 
exist  in  those  witchii^  airs,  still  piped  among  the  wild  moun« 
tains  and  lonely  glens  of  Scotland.  He  has  thus  connected 
his  image  with  whatever  is  most  gracious  and  endearing  in 
llie  national  character ;  he  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  song, 
and  floated  his  name  to  after  ages  in  the  rich  streams  of  Scot- 
tish melody.  The  recollection  of  these  things  was  kindling 
at  my  heart  as  I  paced  the  silent  scene  of  his  imprisonment. 
I  have  visited  Vauduse  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  pilgrim 
would  visit  the  shrine  at  Loretto ;  but  I  have  never  felt  more 
poetical  devotion  than  when  contemplating  the  old  Tower  and 
the  little  garden  at  Windsor,  and  musing  over  the  romantio 
loves  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  the  Royal  Poet  of  Scotland. 


THE  COUNTRT  CHUECH. 


A  gentleman  I 


What,  o*  th«  woolpock  ?  or  the  sugar  chest? 
Or  hatM  of  relvet  ?  which  is  *t,  poand,  or  yard, 
Ton  vend  your  gentrj  by  } 


BXOOAB^S  BVSH. 


iHERE  are  few  places  more  favorable  to  tho  study  of 


character  than  an  English  country  church.  I  was  once 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in  the 
vidnity  of  one,  the  appearance  of  which  particularly  struck 
my  fancy.  It  was  one  of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint 
antiquity  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  English  land- 
scape. It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  country  filled  with  ancient 
families,  and  contained,  within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles,  the 
congregated  dust  of  many  noble  generations.  The  interior 
walls  were  incrusted  with  monuments  of  every  age  and  style. 
The  light  streamed  through  windows  dimmed  with  armo- 
rial bearings,  richly  emblazoned  in  stained  glass.  In  various 
parts  of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and  high-bom 
dames,  of  gorgeous  workmanship,  with  their  efiigies  in  col- 
ored marble.  On  every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some 
instance  of  aspiring  mortality ;  some  haughty  memorial  which 
human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust,  in  this  temple 
of  the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 
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The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  neighboring  people 
of  rank,  who  sat  in  pews,  sumptuously  lined  and  cushioned, 
furnished  with  ridily-gilded  prayer-books,  and  decorated  with 
their  arms  upon  the  pew  doors ;  of  the  villagers  and  peas< 
antry,  who  filled  the  back  seats,  and  a  small  gallery  beside 
the  organ ;  and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  ranged 
on  benches  in  the  aisles. 

The  service  was  performed  by  a  snuffling  well-fed  vicar, 
who  had  a  snug  dwelling  near  the  church.  He  was  a 
privileged  guest  at  all  the  tables  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
had  been  the  keenest  fox-hunter  in  the  country ;  until  age  and 
good  living  had  disabled  him  from  doing  any  thing  more  than 
ride  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting 
dinner. 

Under  the  ministry  of  such  a  pastor,  1  &>unA  it  impos^Ue 
to  get  into  the  train  of  thought  suitable  to  the  time  and  place : 
so,  having,  like  many  other  feeble  Christians,  compromised 
with  my  conscience,  by  laying  the  sin  of  my  own  delinquency 
at  another  person's  threshold,  I  occupied  myself  by  making 
observations  on  my  neighbors. 

I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious  to  notice 
the  manners  of  its  &shionable  classes.  I  found,  as  usual,  that 
there  was  the  least  pretension  where  there  was  the  ^ost 
acknowledged  title  to  respect.  I  'was  particularly  struck,  for 
instance,  with  the  fiunily  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  consist- 
ing of  several  sons  and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  and  unassuming  than  their  appearance.  They  generally 
came  to  churdi  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot. 
The  young  ladies  would  stop  and  converse  in  the  kindest 
manner  with  the  peasantry,  caress  the  children,  and  listen  to 
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the  stories  of  the  humble  cottagers.  Their  countenances  were 
open  and  beautifully  fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refine- 
menty  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank  cheerfulnes,  and  an  engag- 
ing afiability.  Their  brothers  were  tall,  and  elegantly  formed. 
They  were  dressed  fcishionably,  but  simply ;  with  strict  neat- 
new  and  propriety,  but  without  aay  mannerism  or  foppish- 
ness. Their  whole  demeanor  was  easy  and  natural,  with  that 
lofty  graoe,  and  noble  frankness,  which  bespeak  freebom  souls 
that  have  never  been  checked  in  their  growth  by  feelings  of 
inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful  hardiness  about  real  dignity, 
that  never  dreads  contact  and  communion  with  others,  how« 
ever  humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and 
sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  manner  in  .which  they  would  converse  with  the  peasantry 
about  those  rural  concerns  and  field-sports,  in  which  the  gentle- 
men of  this  country  so  much  delight.  In  these  conversations 
Uiere  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one  part,  nor  servility 
on  the  other ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of  the  difference 
g(  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  the  family  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
who  had  amassed  a  vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the 
estate  md  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  endeavoring  to  assume  all  the  style  and  dignity  of 
an  hereditary  lord  of  the  soil.  The  family  always  came  to 
church  en  prince.  They  were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a 
carriage  emblazoned  with  arms.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver 
radiance  from  every  part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest  could 
possibly  be  placed.  A  fat  coachman,  in  a  three-cornered  hat, 
richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  curling  close  round  his  rosy 
&oe,  was  seated  on  the  box,  with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside 
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him.  Twoibotmen^  in  gorgeous  liveries,  with  huge  bouquets, 
and  gold-headed  canes,  lolled  behind.  The  carriage  rose  and 
sunk  on  its  long  springs  with  peculiar  stateliness  of  motion. 
The  very  horses  champed  their  bits,  arched  their  necks,  and 
glanced  their  eyes  more  proudly  than  common  horses ;  either 
because  they  had  caught  a  little  of  the  family  feeling,  or  were 
reined  up  more  tightly  than  ordinary. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  style  with  which  this  splendid 
pageant  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the  church-yard. 
There  was  a  vast  effect  produced  at  the  turning  of  an  an^e  of 
the  wall ; — a  great  smacking  of  the  whip,  straining  and  scram- 
bling of  horses,  glistening  of  harness,  and  flashing  of  wheels 
through  gravel.  This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  and  vain- 
glory to  the  coachman.  The  horses  were  urged  and  checked 
until  they  were  fretted  into  a  foam.  They  threw  out  their 
feet  in  a  prancing  trOt,  dashing  about  pebbles  at  every  step. 
The  crowd  of  villagers  sauntering  quietly  to  churdi,  opened 
precipitately  to  the  right  and  left,  gaping  in  vacant  admiration. 
On  reaching  the  gate,  the  horses  were  pulled  up  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  produced  an  immediate  stop,  and  almost  threw  them 
on  their  haunches. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  footman  to  alight, 
pull  down  the  steps,  and  prepare  every  thing  for  the  descent 
on  earth  of  this  august  family.  Hie  old  citizen  first  emerged 
his  round  red  face  from  out  the  door,  looking  about  him  with 
the  pompous  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule  on  'Change,  and 
shake  the  Stock  Market  wjth  a  nod.  His  consort,  a  fine, 
fleshy,  comfortable  dame,  followed  him.  There  seemed,  1 
must  confess,  but  little  pride  in  her  composition.  She  was 
the  picture  of  broad,  honest,  vulgar  enjoyment.    The  world 
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went  well  with  her ;  and  she  liked  the  world.  She  had  fine 
clothes,  a  fine  house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children,  every  thing 
was  fine  about  her :  it  was  nothing  but  driving  about^  and 
visiting  and  feasting.  Life  was  to  her  a  perpetual  revel ;  it 
was  one  long  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple.  They 
certainly  were  handsome ;  but  had  a  supercilious  air,  that 
chilled  admiration,  and  disposed  the  spectator  to  be  critical. 
They  were  nltra-foshionable  in  dress ;  and,  though  no  one 
could  deny  the  richness  of  their  decorations,  yet  their  appro- 
priat^ess  might  be  questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a 
country  church.  They  descended  loftily  from  the  carriage, 
and  moved  up  the  line  of  peasantry  with  a  step  that  seemed 
dainty  of  the  soil  it  trod  on.  They  cast  an  excursive  glance 
around,  that  passed  coldly  over  the  burly  faces  ot  the  peas- 
a!itry,  until  they  met  the  eyes  of  the  nobleman's  family, 
when  their  countenances  immediately  brightened  into  smile^^ 
and  they  made  the  most  profound  and  el^nt  courtesies, 
which  were  returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  they  were  but 
slight  acquaintances. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  citizen,  who 
came  to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle,  with  outriders.  They 
were  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  with  all  that 
pedantry  of  dress  which  marks  the  man  of  questionable  pre- 
tensions to  style.  They  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eyeing 
every  one  askance  that  came  near  them,  as  if  measuring  his 
claims  to  respectability  ;  yet  they  were  without  conversation, 
exo^  t^e  exchange  of  an  occasional  cant  phrase.  They  ev^ 
moved  artifidally ;  for  their  bodies,  in  compliance  with  the 
caprice  of  the  day,  had  been  disciplined  into  the  absence  of  all 
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ease  and  freedom.  Art  had  done  every  thing  to  accomplish 
them  as  men  of  &shion,  but  nature  had  denied  them  the  name- 
less grace.  Thej  were  vulgarly  shaped,  like  men  formed  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  had  that  air  of  supercilious 


I  have  been  rather  minute  in  drawing  the  picture  of  these 
two  fiynilies,  because  I  considered  them  specimens  of  what  is 
often  to  be  met  with  in  this  country — the  unpretending  great, 
and  the  arrogant  little.  I  have  no  respect  for  titled  rank, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  true  nobility  of  soul ;  but  I 
have  remarked  in  all  coimtries  where  artificial  distinctions 
exist,  that  tiie  very  highest  classes  are  always  Uie  most  cour- 
teous and  unassuming.  Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their 
own  standing  are  least  apt  to  trespass  on  that  of  others: 
whereas  nothing  is  so  offensive  as  the  aspirings  of  vulgarity, 
which  thinks  to  elevate  itself  by  humiliating  its  neighbor. 

As  I  have  brought  these  families  into  contrast,  I  must 
notice  their  behavior  in  church.  That  of  the  nobleman's 
family  was  quiet,  serious,  and  attentive.  Not  that  they 
appeared  to  have  any  fervor  of  devotion,  but  rather  a  respect 
for  sacred  things,  and  sacred  places,  inseparable  from  good 
breeding.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  perpetual 
flutter  and  whisper ;  they  betrayed  a  continual  consciousness 
of  finery,  and  a  sorry  ambition  of  being  the  wonders  of  a 
rural  congr^ation. 

The  old  gentleman  was  the  only  one  really  attentive  to  the 
service.  He  took  the  whole  burden  of  family  devotion  upon 
himself,  standing  bolt  upright,  and  uttering  the  responses 
with  a  loud  voice  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  church.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  one  <^  those  thorough  church  and 
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king  men,  who  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ;  who 
consider  the  Deity,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  government 
party,  and  religion  "  a  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  that  ought 
to  be  countenanced  and  kept  up." 

When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed  more 
by  way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders,  to  show  them  that, 
though  so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  being  religious ; 
as  I  have  seen  a  turtle-fed  alderman  swallow  publicly  a  basin 
of  charity  soup,  smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and 
pronoundng  it  "  excellent  food  for  the  poor." 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to  witness 
the  several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young  noblemen  and 
their  sisters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  preferred  strolling  home 
across  the  fields,  chatting  with  the  country  people  as  they  went. 
The  others  departed  as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again 
were  the  equipages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.  There  was 
ogam  the  smacking  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  the 
glittering  of  harness.  The  horses  started  off  almost  at  a 
bound ;  the  villagers  again  hurried  to  right  and  left ;  the 
wheels  threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  the  aspiring  family  was 
^  rapt  out  of  sight  in  a  whirlwind. 
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Pittie  olde  age,  wltbln  whose  sflver  halrei 
Honour  and  revennoo  dTermore  bare  rain*d. 

ILUtBLOWB'ft  TAMBVIXAUri. 

THOSE  who  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking  such  matters, 
must  have  noticed  the  passive  quiet  of  an  English  land- 
scape on  Sunday.  The  clacking  of  the  mill,  the  r^larly 
recurring  stroke  of  the  flail,  the  din  of  the  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer, the  whistling  of  the  ploughman,  the  rattling  of  the  cart, 
and  all  other  sounds  of  rural  labor  are  suspended.  The  very 
farm -dogs  bark  less  fi*equently,  being  less  disturbed  by  pass- 
ing travellers.  At  such  times  I  have  almost  fimcied  the  winds 
sunk  into  quiet,  and  that  the  sunny  landscape,  with  its  fresh 
green  tints  melting  into  blue  haze,  enjoyed  the  hallowed 
calm. 

Sweet  daj,  bo  pare,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

Well  wad  it  ordained  that  the  day  of  devotion  should  be  a 
day  of  rest.  The  holy  repose  which  reigns  over  the  face  of 
nature,  has  its  moral  influence ;  every  restl(*ss  passion  is 
charmed  down,  and  we  feel  the  natural  religion  of  the  soul 
gently  springing  up  within  us.  For  my  part,  there  are  feeU 
ings  that  visit  me,  in  a  country  church,  amid  the  beautiful 
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serenity  of  nature,  which  I  experience  nowhere  else ;  and  if 
not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  better  man  on  Sunday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven. 

During  my  recent  residence  in  the  country,  I  used  fre- 
quently to  attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  shadowy 
aisles ;  its  mouldering  monuments ;  its  dark  oaken  panelling, 
all  reverend  with  the  gloom  of  departed  years,  seemed  to  fit 
it  for  the  haunt  of  solenm  meditation ;  but  being  in  a  wealthy 
aristocratic  neighborhood,  the  glitter  of  fashion  penetrated 
even  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  I  felt  myself  continually  thrown 
back  upon  the  world  by  the  frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor 
worms  around  me.  The  only  being  in  the  whole  congrega- 
tion who  appeared  thoroughly  to  feel  the  humble  and  pros- 
trate  piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor  decrepit  old  woman, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities.  She  bore 
the  traces  of  something  better  than  abject  poverty.  The 
lingerings  of  decent  pride  were  visible  in  her  appearance. 
Her  dress,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  was  scrupulously 
dean.  Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  been  awarded  her,  for 
she  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  village  poor,  but  sat 
alone  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  seemed  to  have  survived 
all  love,  all  friendship,  all  society ;  and  to  have  nothing  lefl 
her  but  the  hopes  of  heaven.  When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising 
and  bending  her  aged  form  in  prayer;  habitually  conning 
her  prayer-book,  which  her  palsied  hand  and  fiuling  eyes 
would  not  permit  her  to  read,  but  which  she  evidently  knew 
by  heart ;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  faltering  voice  of  that  poor 
woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the  responses  of  the  clerk, 
the  swell  of  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches,  and  this 
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was  80  delightfully  situated,  that  it  frequently  attracted  me. 
It  stood  on  a  knoll,  round  whi<:h  a  small  stream  made  a  beau- 
tiful bend,  and  then  wound  its  way  through  a  long  reach  of 
sofl  meadow  scenery.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  yew- 
trees  which  seemed  almost  coeval  with  itself.  Its  tall  Gothic 
spire  shot  up  lightly  from  among  them,  with  rooks  and  crows 
generally  wheeling  about  it.  I  was  seated  there  one  still 
sunny  morning,  watchirg  two  laborers  who  were  digging  a 
grave,  llicy  had  chosen  one  of  the  most  remote  and  neg- 
lected corners  of  the  church-yard ;  where,  from  the  number, 
of  nameless  graves  around,  it  would  appear  that  the  indigent 
and  friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.  I  was  told  that 
the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widpw. 
While  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank, 
which  extend  thus  down  into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the 
bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  funeral.  They  were  the 
obsequies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to  do. 
A  cofiin  of  the  plainest  materials,  without  pall  or  other  cover* 
ing,  was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The  sexton  walked 
before  with  an  air  of  cold  indifference.  There  were  no  mock 
mourners  in  the  trappings  of  affected  woe ;  but  there  was  one 
real  mourner  who  feebly  tottered  after  the  corpse.  It  was  the 
aged  mother  of  the  deceased — the  poor  old  woman  whom  I. 
had  seen  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  was  supported 
by  a  humble  friend,  who  was  ^deavoring  to  comfort  her.  A 
few  of  the  neighboring  poor  had  joined  the  train,  and  some 
children  of  the  village  were  running  hand  in  hand,  now  shout- 
ing with  unthinking  mirth,  and  now  pausing  to  gaze,  with 
childish  curiosity,  on  the  grief  of  the  mourner. 

As  the  funeral  tr^n  approached  the  grave,  the  parson  issued 
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from  the  church  porch,  arrftyed  in  the  surplice,  with  prayer-book 
in  hand,  and  attended  by  the  clerk.  The  service,  however, 
was  a  mere  act  of  charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute, 
and  the  survivor  was  penniless.  It  was  shuffled  through, 
therefore,  in  form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The  well-fed 
priest  moved  but  a  few  steps  from  the  church  door ;  his  voice 
could  scarcely  be  heard  at  the  grave ;  and  never  did  I  hear 
the  funeral  service,  that  sublime  and  touching  ceremony, 
turned  into  such  a  frigid  mummery  of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the 
ground.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  de- 
ceased— *^  George  Somers,  aged  26  years."  The  poor  mother 
had  been  assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it  Her  with- 
ered, hands  were  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer,  but  I  could  perceive 
by  a  feeble  rocking  of  the  body^  and  a  convulsive  motion  of 
her  lips,  that  she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son, 
with  the  yearnings  of  a  moUier^s  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the  earth. 
There  was  that  bustling  stir  which  breaks  so  harshly  on 
the  feelings  of  grief  and  affection ;  directions  given  in  the  cold 
tones  oi  business:  tl^  stiiking  of  spades  into  sand  and  gravel ; 
which,  at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all  sounds,  the 
most  withering.  The  bustle  aromid  seemed  to  waken  the 
'mother  from  a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes, 
and  looked  about  with  a  faint  wildness.  As  the  men  ap- 
proaidied  with  cords  to  lower  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an  agcmy  of  grief.  The 
poor  woman  who  attended  her  took  her  by  the  arm,  endeav- 
oring to  raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to  whisper  something 
like  conscrfation — ^**Nay,  now— nay,  now— don't  take  it  so 
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Borely  to  heart/'  She  could  only  shake  her  head  and  wring 
her  hands,  as  one  not  to  be  comfoited. 

As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  of 
the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her ;  but  when,  on  some  acci- 
dental obstruction,  there  was  a  justling  of  the  coffin,  all  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  burst  forth  ;  as  if  any  harm  oould 
come  to  him  who  was  for  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffer- 
ing. 

I  could  see  no  more — my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat — 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears — felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  barbar- 
ous part  in  standing  by,  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene  of 
maternal  anguish.  I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  church- 
yard, where  I  remained  until  the  funeral  train  had  dispersed. 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quitting  the 
grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
her  on  earth,  and  returning  to  silence  and  destitution,  my 
heart  ached  for  her.  What,  thought  1,  are  the  distresses  of 
the  rich  !  they  have  friends  to  soothe — ^pleasures  to  beguile — 
a  world  to  divert  and  dissipate  their  griefs.  What  are  the 
sorrows  of  the  young !  Their  growing  minds  soon  close 
above  the  wound — ^their  elastic  spirits  soon  rise  beneath  the 
pressure — their  green  and  ductile  affections  soon  twine  round 
new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who  have  no  out- 
ward appliances  to  soothe — die  sorrows  of  the  aged,  with 
whom  life  at  best  is  but  a  wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  for 
no  after-growth  of  joy — the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged,  sol- 
itary, destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  solace  of 
her  years ;  these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  us  feel  the 
impotency  of  consolation. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  church-yard.    On  my 
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way  homeward  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as  com- 
forter :  she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the  mother 
to  her  loneJy  habitation,  and  1  drew  from  her  some  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village 
from  childhood.  They  had  inhabited  one  <^  the  neatest  eot^ 
toges,  and  by  various  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance  of 
a  small  garden,  had  supported  themselves  creditably  and  com- 
fortably, and  led  a  happy  and  a  blameless  life.  They  had  one 
son,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age. 
— ^"  Oh,  sir !  "  said  the  good  woman,  "  he  was  such  a  comely 
lad,  so  sweet-tempered,  so  kind  to  every  one  around  him,  so 
dutiful  to  his  parents  !  It  did  one^s  heart  good  to  see  him  of 
a  Sunday,  dressed  out  in  his  best,  so  tall,  so  straight,  so 
cheery,  supporting  his  old  mother  to  church — ^for  she  was  al- 
ways fonder  oi  leaning  on  Geoi^'s  arm,  than  on  her  good 
man's ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  him,  for  a 
finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year  of 
scarcity  and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  one  of  the  small  crafb  that  plied  on  a  neighboring  river. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  employ  when  he  was  en- 
trapped by  a  press-gang,  and  carried  off  to  sea.  His  parents 
received  tidings  of  his  seizure,  but  beyond  that  they  could 
learn  nothing.  It  was  the  loss  of  their  main  prop.  The 
&ther,  who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless  and  melan- 
choly, and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely  in 
her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself,  and 
eame  upon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind  feeling  toward 
her  throughout  the  village,  and  a  oertain  retpeot  as  hwi^  one 
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of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for  the  cottage, 
in  whioh  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days^  she  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  it,  where  she  lived  solitary  and  almost 
helpless.  The  few  wants  of  nature  were  chiefly  supplied  from 
the  scanty  productions  of  her  little  garden,  which  the  neigh- 
bors would  now  and  then  cultivate  for  her.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  before  the  time  at  which  these  circumstances  were  told 
me,  that  she  was  gathering  some  vegetables  for  her  repast, 
when  she  heard  the  cottage  door  which  fiiced  the  garden  sud- 
denly opened.  A  stranger  came  out,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing eagerly  and  wildly  around.  He  was  dressed  in  seaman's 
clothes,  was  emaciated  and  ghastly  pale,  and  bore  the  air  of 
one  broken  by  sickness  and  hardships.  He  saw  her,  and 
hastened  towards  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint  and  faltering ; 
he  sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The 
poor  woman  gased  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering 
eye — "  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mother !  don't  you  know  your 
son  1  your  poor  boy,  George  1 "  It  was  indeed  the  wreck  of 
her  once  noble  lad,  who,  shattered  by  wounds,  by  sickness 
and  foreign  imprisonment^  had,  at  length,  dragged  his  wasted 
limbs  homeward,  to  repose  among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such  a  meeting, 
where  joy  and  sorrow  were  so  completely  blended :  still  ho 
was  alive  I  he  was  come  homo !  he  might  yet  live  to  comfort 
and  cheri^  her  old  age  I  Nature,  however,  was  exhausted  in 
him ;  and  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  finish  the  work 
of  fate,  the  desolation  of  his  native  cottage  would  have  been 
sufficient.  He  stretched  himself  on  the  pallet  on  which  hb 
widowed  mother  had  passed  many  a  sleepless  night,  and 
he  never  torn  from  it  ag»ia« 
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The  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Somers  had 
returned,  erowded  to  see  him,  ofiering  eyery  comfort  and  as- 
sistance that  their  humble  means  afTorded.  He  was  too 
weak,  however,  to  talk — he  could  only  look  his  thanks.  His 
mother  was  his  constant  attendant ;  and  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  be  helped  by  any  other  hand. 

There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride 
of  manhood ;  that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the 
feelings  of  infancy.  Who  tiiat  has  languished,  even  in  ad- 
vanced life,  in  skskness  and  despondency ;  who  that  has  pined 
on  a  weary  bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  a  foreign 
land ;  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  ^  that  looked  on  his 
diildhood,''  that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administ«*ed  to  his 
helplessness?  Oh!  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the 
love  of  a  mother  to  her  son  that  transcends  all  other  affections 
of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be  dbilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor 
stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to  his 
convenience ;  she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  and  esmlt  in  his  prosperity : 
— and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to  ' 
her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  bis  name, , 
she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the 
world  to  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
sickness,  and  none  to  soothe-^lonely  and  in  prison,  and  none 
to  visit  him.  He  could  not  endure  his  mother  from  his  sight ; 
if  she  moved  away,  his  eye  would  follow  her.  She  would  sit 
for  faoim  by  his  bed,  watching  him  as  he  sl^t,.  Sometimes 
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he  would  start  from  a  feverish  dream,  and  look  anxiously  up 
until  he  saw  her  bending  over  him ;  when  he  would  take  her 
hand,  lay.  it  on  his  bosom,  and  fall  asleep,  with  the  tranquil- 


My  first  impulse  on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  afHiction 
was  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner,  and  administer  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  and,  if  possible,  comfort.  I  found,  how- 
ever, on  inquiry,  that  the  good  feelings  of  the  villagers  had 
prompted  them  to  do  every  thing  that  the  case  admitted: 
and  as  the  poor  know  best  how  to  console  each  other's  sor- 
rows, I  did  not  venture  to  intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church ;  when,  to 
my  surprise,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman  tottering  down  the 
aisle  to  her  accustomed  seat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  had  made  an  efibrt  to  put  on  something  like  mourning 
for  her  son ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this 
struggle  between  pious  affection  and  utter  poverty :  a  black 
ribbon  or  so — a  faded  black  handkerchief,  and  one  or  two 
more  such  humble  attempts  to  express  by  outward  signs  that 
grief  which  passes  show.  When  I  looked  round  upon  the 
storied  monuments,  the  stately  hatchments,  the  cold  marble 
pomp,  with  which  grandeur  mourned  magnificently  over  de- 
parted pride,  and  turned  to  this  poor  widow,  bowed  down  by 
age  and  sorrow,  at  the  altar  of  her  God,  and  ofiering  up  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious,  though  a  broken  heart,  I  felt 
that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief  was  worth  them  all. 

I  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it.  They  exerted 
themselves  to  render  her  situation  more  comfortable,  and  to 
lighten  her  afflictions.   It  was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few 


lity  of  a  child.    In  this  way  he  cTied. 
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Steps  to  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after, 
she  was  missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  1 
I  left  the  neighborhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
that  she  had  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin 
those  she  loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known, 
and  friends  are  never  parted. 


A  SUNDAY  IN  LONDON* 


TN  a  preceding  paper  I  have  spoken  of  an  English  Sundaj 
in  the  country,  and  its  tranquillizing  effect  upon  the  land- 
scape ;  but  where  is  its  sacred  influence  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent than  in  the  very  heart  of  that  great  Babel,  London  1 
On  this  sacred  day,  the  gigantic  monster  is  charmed  into  re- 
pose. The  intolerable  din  and  struggle  of  the  week  are  at  an 
end.  The  shops  are  shut  The  fires  of  forges  and  manufac- 
tories are  extinguished ;  and  the  sun,  no  longer  obscured  by 
murky  clouds  of  smoke,  pours  down  a  sober,  yellow  radiance 
into  the  quiet  streets.  The  few  pedestrians  ^e  meet,  insteaid 
of  hurrying  forward  with  anxious  countenances,  move  leisure- 
ly along;  their  brows  are  smoothed  from  the  wrinkles  of 
business  and  care ;  they  have  put  on  their  Sunday  looks,  and 
Sunday  manners,  with  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  are  cleansed 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  person. 

And  now  the  melodious  clangor  of  bells  from  church 
towers  summons  their  several  flocks  to  the  fold.  Forth 
issues  from  his  mansion  the  family  of  the  decent  tradesman, 
the  small  children  in  the  advance ;  then  the  citizen  and  his 
comely  spouse,  followed  by  the  grown-up  daughters,  with 
small  morocco-bound  prayer-books  laid  in  the  folds  of  tlieir 


*  Pftrt  of  a  iketoh  omitted  in  the  preceding  editionc 
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pocket4iandkerohie&  The  houaemaid  looks  after  them  from 
the  window,  admiring  the  finery  of  the  family,  and  receiving, 
perhaps,  a  nod  and  smile  from  her  young  mistresses,  at  whose 
toilet  she  has  assisted. 

Now  rumbles  al<mg  the  carriage  of  some  magnate  of  the 
dty,  peradventure  an  alderman  or  a  sheriff;  and  now  the 
patter  of  many  feet  announces  a  procession  of  charity  scholars, 
in  uniforms  of  antiqu#cut,  and  each  with  a  prayer-book  under 
his  arm. 

The  ringing  of  bells  is  at  an  end ;  the  rumbling  of  the  car- 
riage has  ceased ;  the  pattering  of  feet  is  heard  no  more ;  the 
flocks  are  folded  in  ancient  churches,  cramped  up  in  by-lanes 
and  comers  of  the  crowded  eity,  where  the  vigilant  beadle 
keeps  watdi,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  round  the  threshold  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  a  time  every  thing  is  hushed  ;  but  soon 
is  heard  the  deep,  pervading  sound  of  the  organ,  rolling  and 
vibrating  through  the  empty  lanes  and  courts ;  and  the  sweet 
chanting  of  the  choir  making  them  resound  with  melody  and 
praise.  Never  have  I  been  more  sensible  of  the  sanctifying 
effect  of  church  music,  than  when  I  have  heard  it  thus  poured 
forth,  like  a  river  of  joy,  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  this 
great  metropolis,  elevating  it,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  sordid 
pollutions  of  the  week ;  and  bearing  the  poor  world-worn 
soul  on  a  tide  of  triumphant  harmony  to  heaven. 

The  morning  service  is  at  en  end.  The  streets  are  again 
alive  with  the  congregations  returning  to  their  homes,  but 
soon  again  relapse  into  silence.  Now  comes  on  the  Sunday 
dinner,  which,  to  the  city  tradesman,  is  a  meal  of  some  im- 
portance. There  is  more  leisure  for  social  enjoyment  at  the 
board.   Members  of  the  &mily  can  now  gather  t(^ether,  who 
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are  separated  by  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  week.  A 
school-boy  may  be  permitted  on  that  day  to  come  to  the 
paternal  home ;  an  old  friend  of  the  fsimily  takes  his  accus- 
tomed Sunday  seat  at  the  board,  tells  over  his  wellJtnown 
ctories,  and  rejoices  young  and  old  ^vnth  his  well-known  jokes. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  city  pours  forth  its  legions  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  parks  and 
rural  environs.  Satirists  may  say  wh»t  they  please  about 
the  rural  enjoyments  of  a  London  citizen  on  Sunday,  but  to 
me  there  is  something  delightful  in  beholding  the  poor  pris- 
oner of  the  crowded  and  dusty  city  enabled  thus  to  come 
forth  once  a  week  and  throw  himself  upon  the  green  bosom 
of  nature.  He  is  like  a  child  restored  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
and  they  who  first  spread  out  these  noble  parks  and  magnifi- 
cent pleasure-grounds  which  surround  this  huge  metropolis, 
have  done  at  least  as  much  for  its  health  and  morality,  as  if 
they  had  expended  the  amount  of  cost  in  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries. 
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A  UTern  ts  the  rendesToaa,  the  •xebaag*,  the  ttapto  of  good  ftHowi.  I  Iuito 
ftetrd  mj  greAt-grandlkther  t«U,  bow  hia  gr^ftt-greftt-gnndCither  should  mj,  that  it 
WM  an  old  proTerb  wben  bis  great-grsndlbther  was  a  child,  that  *  it  was  a  good  wind 
that  Mow  •  man  to  tlio  wiM. '  ** 


IT  is  a  pious  custom,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burnt  before  theur 
pictures.  The  popularity  of  a  saint,  therefore,  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  these  offerings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to 
moulder  in  the  darkness  of  his  little  chapel;  another  may 
have  a  solitary  lamp  to  throw  its  blinking  rays  athwart  his 
effigy  ;  while  the  whole  blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished  at  the 
shrine  of  some  beatified  father  of  renown.  The  wealthy  de- 
votee brings  his  huge  luminary  of  wax ;  the  eager  zealot  his 
seven-branched  candlestick,  and  even  the  mendicant  pilgrim  is 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  sufficient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  de- 
ceased, unless  he  hangs  up  his  little  lamp  of  smoking  oil.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  the  eagerness  to  enlighten,  they  are  often 
apt  to  obscure ;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  an  unlucky  saint 
almost  smoked  out  of  countenance  by  the  officioosncps  of  hia 
fbUowen. 
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Tn  like  manner  has  it  fared  with  the  immortal  Shakspeare. 
Every  writer  considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to  light  up  some 
portion  of  his  character  or  works,  and  to  rescue  some  merit 
from  oblivion.  The  commentator,  opulent  in  words,  produces 
vast  tomes  of  dissertations ;  the  common  herd  of  editors  send 
up  mists  of  obscurity  from  their  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page ;  and  every  casual  scribbler  brings  his  &rthing  rushlight 
of  eulogy  or  research,  to  swell  the  cloud  of  incense  and  of 
smoke. 

As  I  honor  all  established  usages  of  my  brethren  of  the 
quill,  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  contribute  my  mite  of  hom- 
skge  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  bard.  I  was  for  some 
time,  however,  sorely  puzzled  in  what  way  I  should  discharge 
this  duty.  I  found  myself  anticipated  in  every  attempt  at  a 
new  reading ;  every  doubtful  line  had  been  explained  a  dozen 
different  ways,  and  perplexed  beyond  the  reach  of  elucida- 
tion ;  and  as  to  fine  passages,  they  had  all  been  amply  praised 
by  previous  admirers ;  nay,  sp  completely  had  the  bard,  of 
late,  been  overlarded  with  panegyric  by  a  great  German 
critic,  that  it  was  difficult  now  to  find  even  a  fault  that  had 
not  been  argued  into  a  beauty. 

In  this  perplexity,  I  was  one  morning  turning  over  his 
pages,  when  I  casually  opened  upon  the  comic  scenes  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  was,  in  a  moment,  completely  lost  in  the  madci^  revel- 
ry of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  So  vividly  and  naturally  are 
these  scenes  of  humor  depicted,  and  with  such  force  and  con- 
sistency are  the  characters  sustained,  that  they  become  min- 
gled up  in  the  mind  with  the  facts  and  personages  of  real  life. 
To  few  readers  does  it  occur,  that  these  are  all  ideal  creations 
of  a  poet's  brain,  and  that,  in  sober  truUi,  no  such  knot  of 
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merry  roysters  ever  ealivened  the  dull  neighborhood  of 
Eastcheap. 

For  my  part  I  love  to  give  my»elf  up  to  the  illusions  of 
poetry.  A  hero  of  iibtion  that  never  existed  is  just  as  valu- 
able to  mc  as  a  hero  of  history  that  existed  a  thousand  years 
since :  and,  if  I  may  be  excused  such  an  insmsibility  to  the 
common  ties  of  human  nature,  I  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack 
for  half  the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  the 
heroes  of  yore  done  for  me,  or  men  like  me  1  They  have 
conquered  countries  of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an  acre ;  or  they 
have  gained  lattrels  of  which  I  do  not  inherit  a  leaf;  or  they 
have  flu*ni8hed  examples  of  hair-bradned  prowess,  which  I  have 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But, 
old  Jack  Fdstaff !— ^d  Jack  FalstafT!— sweet  Jack  Falstaff! 
— has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  enjoyment ;  he  has 
added  vast  regions  of  wit  and  good  humor,  in  which  the 
poorest  man  may  revel ;  and  has  bequeathed  a  never-failing 
inheritance  of  jolly  laughter,  to  make  mankind  merrier  and 
better  to  the  latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me :  ^  I  will  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Eastcheap,"  said  I,  closing  the  book,  and  see  if  the 
old  Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exists.  Who  knows  but  I  may 
light  upon  some  legendary  traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her 
guests;  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure,  in 
treading  the  halls  once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  that  the 
toper  enjoys  in  smelling  to  the  empty  cask  once  filled  with 
genius  wine." 

Hie  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  In  execu- 
tion. I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  various  adventures  and  wonders 
.  I  encQuntered  in  my  ^vels ;  of  the  haunted  regions  of  Ck>ck 
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Lane ;  of  the  fiided  glories  of  Little  Britftin,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent;  what  perils  I  ran  in  Cateaton-street  and  old  Jewry ; 
of  the  renowned  Guildhall  and  its  two  stunted  giants,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  the  city,  and  the  terror  of  all  unlucky 
urchins ;  and  how  I  visited  London  Stone,  and  strudc  my 
staff  upon  it,  in  imitation  of  that  arch  rebel.  Jack  Cade. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  at  length  arrived  in  merry 
Eastcheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and  wassail,  where  the 
very  names  of  the  streets  relished  of  good  cheer,  as  Pudding 
Lane  bears  testimony  even  at  the  present  day.  For  East- 
cheap,  says  old  Stowe,  was  always  famous  for  its  convivial 
doings.  The  cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  roasted,  pies  well 
baked,  and  other  victuals :  there  was  dattering  of  pewter  pots, 
harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie."  Alas !  how  sadly  is  the  scene 
changed  since  the  roaring  days  of  FalstafT  and  old  Stowe ! 
The  madcap  royster  has  given  place  to  the  plodding  trades- 
man ;  the  clattering  of  pots  and  the  sound  of  harpe  and 
sawtrie,'*  to  the  din  of  carts  and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the 
dustman's  bell ;  and  no  song  is  heard,  save,  haply,  the  strain 
of  some  siren  from  BUlinsgate,  chanting  the  eulogy  of  de- 
ceased mackerel. 

I  sought,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame  Quiddy. 
The  only  relic  of  it  is  a  boar's  head,  carved  in  relief  in  stone, 
which  formerly  served  as  the  sign,  but  at  present  is  built  into 
the  parting  line  of  two  houses,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
renowned  old  tavern. 

For  the  history  of  this  little  abode  of  good  fellowship,  I 
was  referred  to  a  tallow-chandler's  widow,  opposite,  who  had 
been  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  spot,  and  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  indisputable  chronicler  of  the  neighborhood.    I  found 
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her  seated  in  a  little  back  parlor,  the  window  of  whioh  looked 
out  upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  out  as  a  flower- 
garden  ;  while  a  glass  door  opposite  afforded  a  distant  peep 
of  the  street,  through  a  vista  of  soap  and  tallow  candles :  the 
two  views,  which  comprised,  in  all  probability,  her  prospects 
in  life,  and  the  little  world  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  her  being,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little, 
from  London  Stone  even  unto  the  Monument,  was  doubtless, 
in  her  opinion,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. Yet,  with  all  this,  she  possessed  the  simplicity  of  true 
wisdom,  and  that  liberal  communicative  disposition,  which  1 
have  generally  remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowing  in 
the  concerns  of  their  neighboriiood. 

Her  information,  however,  did  not  extend  far  back  into 
antiquity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
Boar's  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame  Quickly  espoused  the 
valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  it  was  un- 
fortunately burnt  down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  land- 
lord, struck  with  remorse  for  double  scores,  bad  measures, 
and  other  iniquities,  which  are  inoident  to  the  sinful  race  of 
publicans,  endeavored  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven,  by  be- 
queathing the  tavern  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane, 
towards  the  supporting  of  a  diaplain.  For  some  time  the 
vestry  meetings  were  regularly  held  there ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  old  Boar  never  held  up  his  head  imder  church 
govemnent.  He  gradually  declined,  and  finally  gave  his  last 
gasp  about  thirty  years  since.  The  tavern  was  then  turned 
into  shops ;  but  she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of  it  was  still 
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preserved  in  St  Michael's  Church,  whidi  stood  just  in  the 
rear.  To  get  a  sight  of  this  picture  was  now  my  determina* 
tion ;  so,  having  informed  myself  of  the  abode  of  the  sexton^  I 
took  my  leave  of  the  venerable  chronicler  of  Eastche^,  my 
visit  havii^  doubtless  raised  greatly  her  opinion  of  her  legends 
ary  lore,  and  furnished  an  important  incident  in  the  history 
of  her  life. 

It  cost  me  some  diffieulty,  and  much  curious  inquiry,  to 
ferret  out  the  humble  hanger-on  to  the  church.  I  had  to  ex- 
plore Crooked  Lane,  and  divers  little  alleys,  and  elbows,  and 
dark  passages,  with  ^hich  this  old  city  is  perforated,  like  an 
ancient  cheese,  or  a  worm-eaten  chest  of  drawers.  At  length 
I  traced  him  to  a  comer  of  a  small  court  surrounded  by  lofty 
houses,  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  about  as  much  of  the  fiioe 
of  heaven,  as  a  community  of  frogs  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

The  sexton  was  a  meek,  acquiescing  little  man,  of  a  bow. 
ing,  lowly  habit :  yet  he  had  a  pleasant  twinkling  in  his  eye, 
and,  if  encouraged,  would  now  and  then  hazard  a  small  pleas- 
antry ;  such  as  a  man  of  his  low  estate  might  venture  to 
make  in  the  company  of  high  churchwardens,  and  other 
mighty  men  of  the  earth.  I  found  him  in  company  with  the 
deputy  organist,  seated  apart,  like  Milton's  angels,  discours- 
ing, no  doubt,  on  high  doctrinal  points,  and  settling  the  afiairs 
of  the  church  over  a  friendly  pot  of  ale — ^fbr  the  lower  classes 
of  English  seldom  deliberate  on  any  weighty  matter  without 
the  assistance  of  a  cool  tankiu:*d  to  clear  their  understandings. 
I  arrived  at  the  moment  -wiien  they  had  finished  their  ale 
and  their  argument,  and  were  about  to  repair  to  the  diurch 
to  put  it  in  order ;  so  having  made  known  my  wishes,  I  re- 
ceived their  ^Bdous  permiaiion  to  accompany  them. 
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Tlie  ohiiroh  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  standii^  a 
short  distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched  with  the  tombs  of 
many  fishmongers  of  renown ;  and  as  every  profession  has 
its  galaxy  of  glory,  and  its  constellation  of  great  men,  I  pre- 
sume the  monument  of  a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time 
is  regarded  with  as  modi  reverence  by  succeeding  generations 
of  the  craft,  as  poets  feel  on  contemplating  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
or  soldiers  the  monument  of  a  Marlborough  or  Turenne. 

I  cannot  but  turn  aside,  while  thus  speaking  of  illustrious 
men,  to  observe  that  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  contains 
also  the  ashes  of  that  doughty  champion,  William  Walworth, 
knight,  who  so  manfVilly  clove  down  the  sturdy  wight,  Wat 
Tyler,  in  Smithfield ;  a  hero  worthy  of  honorable  blazon,  as  al 
most  the  only  Lord  Mayor  on  record  femous  for  deeds  of 
arms : — the  sovereigns  pf  Cockney  being  generally  renoMmed 
as  the  most  pacific  of  all  potentates.* 

*  The  following  was  the  ancient  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
this  worthy ;  which,  unhappily,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagra- 


Hereunder  Ijth  a  man  of  Fame, 
William  Walworth  callyd  by  name ; 
fishmonger  he  was  In  lyfdime  here. 
And  twise  Lord  Maior,  as  in  boolcs  appere ; 
Who,  with  courage  stout  and  manly  myght, 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Richard's  sight. 
For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent, 
The  Kyng  made  him  knyght  incontinent ; 
And  gave  him  arroes,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  fact  and  chiyaldrie. 
He  left  this  lyiT  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hundred  fourscore  and  three  odd. 


Am  cmr  in  the  foregoing  insoiiption  has  been  corrected  by  the  ven- 
•rable  Stowe.  Whereas,"  saith  he,  it  hath  beea  far  spread  abroad, 
by  Tulgar  opinkM,  that  the  rebel  smitten  down  so  manfully  by  Sir  Wil> 
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Adjoining  the  churchy  in  a  small  cemetery,  immediately 
under  the  back  window  of  what  was  once  the  Boar's  Head, 
stands  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Preston,  whilom  drawer  at 
the  tavern.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  this  trusty 
drawer  of  good  liquor  closed  his  bustling  career,  and  was  thus 
quietly  ^leposited  within  call  of  his  customers.  As  I  was 
clearing  away  the  weeds  from  his  epitaph,  the  little  sexton 
drew  me  on  one  side  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  informed  me 
in  a  low  voice,  that  once  upon  a  time,  on  a  dark  wintry  night, 
when  the  wind  was  unruly,  howling,  and  whistling,  banging 
about  doors  and  windows,  and  twirling  weathercocks,  so  that 
the  living  were  frightened  out  of  their  beds,  and  even  the 
dead  could  not  sleep  quietly  in  their  graves,  the  ghost  of 
honest  Preston,  which  happened  to  be  airing  itself  in  the 
diurch-yard,  was  attracted  by  the  well-known  call  of  "  waiter  " 
from  the  Boar's  Head,  and  made  its  sudden  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring  dub,  just  as  the  parish  clerk  was  singing 
a  stave  from  the  "  mirre  garland  of  Captain  Death  ; "  to  the 
discomfiture  of  sundry  train-band  captains,  and  the  conversion 
of  an  infidel  attorney,  who  became  a  zealous  Christian  on  the 
spot,  and  was  never  known  to  twist  the  truth  afterwards, 
except  in  the  way  of  business. 

I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote ;  though  it  is  well  known 
that  the  church-yards  and  by-comers  of  this  old  metropolis 

Uaro  Walworth,  the  then  worthj  Lord  Maior,  was  named  Jack  Straw, 
and  not  Wat  Tyler,  I  thought  good  to  reconcile  this  rash-conceived 
doubt  by  such  testimony  as  I  find  in  ancient  and  good  records.  The 
principal  lenders,  or  captains,  of  the  commons,  were  Wat  TyUr,  as  the 
first  man ;  the  second  was  John,  or  Jack,  Straw,**  etc.,  etc. 
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are  verj  much  infested  with  perturbed  spirits ;  and  every  one 
must  have  heard  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  the  apparition 
guards  the  regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frightened  so 
many  bold  sentinels  almost  out  of  their  wits. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  this  Robert  Preston  seems  to  have 
been  a  worthy  successor  to  the  nimble-tongued  Francis,  who 
attended  upon  the  revels  of  Prince  Hal ;  to  have  been  equally 
prompt  with  his  anon,  anon,  sir ; "  and  to  have  transcended 
his  predecessor  in  honesty ;  for  Falstaff,  the  veracity  of  whose 
taste  no  man  will  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses  Francis 
of  putting  lime  in  his  sack ;  whereas  honest  Preston's  epitaph 
lauds  him  for  the  sobriety  of  his  conduct,  the  soundness  of 
his  wine,  and  the  fairness  of  his  measure.*  The  worthy 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  however,  did  not  appear  much 
captivated  by  the  sober  virtues  of  the  tapster ;  the  deputy 
organist,  who  had  a  moist  look  out  of  the  eye,  made  some 
shrewd  remark  on  the  abstemiousness  of  a  man  brought  up 
among  full  hogsheads ;  and  the  little  sextop  corroborated  his « 
opinion  by  a  significant  M'ink,  and  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
head. 

*  As  this  inscription  is  rife  with  excellent  morality,  I  transcribe  it 
for  the  admonition  of  delinquent  tapsters.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  pny 
ductioa  of  some  choice  spirit,  who  once  frequented  the  Boards  ikad. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise, 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies. 
Though  rearM  among  full  hogsheads,  he  def/*d 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  every  one  beside. 
0  reader,  if  to  justice  thouVt  inclined, 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  cure  to  fill  his  pots. 
Hud  sundry  virtues  that  excused  his  faults. 
You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependanoe, 
Pray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance. 
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Thus  far  mj  researches,  though  thoy  threw  much  light  on 
the  history  of  tapsters,  fishmongers,  and  Lord  Majors,  yet 
disappointed  me  in  the  great  object  of  my  quest,  .Uie  picture 
of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  No  such  painting  was  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael.  ^  Marry  and  amen ! " 
said  I,  here  endeth  my  research  ! "  So  I  was  giving  the  mat- 
ter up,  wiUi  the  air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend 
the  sexton,  perceiving  me  to  be  curious  in  every  thing  relative 
to  Uie  old  tavern,  offered  to  show  me  the  choice  vessels  of  the 
vestry,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  remote  times,  when 
the  parish  meetii^  were  held  at  the  Boar's  Head.  These 
were  deposited  in  the  parish  club-room,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred, on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  st&nds  No.  12 
Miles  Lane,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Mason's  Arms,  and'  is 
kept  by  Master  Edward  Honey  ball,  the  "  bully-rock  "  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  one  of  those  little  tav^ns  which  abound 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  form  the  centre  of  gossip  and 
intelligence  of  the  neighborhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room, 
which  was  narrow  and  darkling;  for  in  these  close  Janes 
but  few  rays  of  reflected  light  are  enabled  to  struggle  down 
to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad  day  is  at  best  but  a  tolerable 
twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned  into  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing a  table  spread  with  a  dean  white  cloth,  ready  for  dinner. 
This  showed  that  the  guests  were  of  the  good  old  stamp,  and 
divided  their  day  equally,  for  it  was  but  just  one  o'clock.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire,  before  which 
a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of  bright  brass  candle- 
sticks and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along  the  mantlepiec^  and 
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an  old-fashioned  clock  ticked  in  one  corner.  There  was  some- 
thing primitive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlor,  and  hall, 
that  carried  me  back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The 
place,  indeed,  was  humble,  but  every  thing  had  that  look  of 
order  and  neatness,  which  bespeaks  the  superintendence  of  a 
notable  English  housewife.  A  group  of  amphibious4ooking 
beings,  who  might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling 
themselves  in  one*  of  the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather 
higher  pretensions,  I  was  ushered  into  a  little  misshapen  back- 
room, having  at  least  nine  comers.  It  was  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, furnished  with  antiquated  leathern  chairs,  and  ornamented 
with  the  portrait  of  a  fat  pig.  It  was  evidently  appropriated 
to  particular  customers,  and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a 
red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat,  seated  in  one  comer,  meditating  on 
a  half-empty  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and  with  an 
air  of  profound  importance  imparted  to  her  my  errand. 
Dame  Honeyball  was  a  likely,  plump,  bustling  little  woman, 
and  no  bad  substitute  for  that  paragon  of  hostesses.  Dame 
Quickly.  She  seemed  delighted  with  an  opportunity  to 
oblige;  and  hurrying  up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house, 
where  the  precious  vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited, 
she  retumed,  smiling  and  courtesying,  with  them  in  her  hands. 

The  first  she  presented  me  was  a  japanned  iron  tobacco- 
box,  of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  the  vestry  had 
smoked  at  their  stated  meetings,  since  time  immemorial ;  and 
which  was  never  miffered  to  bo  profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or 
used  on  common  occasions.  I  received  it  with  becoming 
reverence;  but  what  was  my  delight,  at  beholding  on  its 
cover  the  identical  painting  of  which  I  was  in  quest !  There 
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was  displayed  the  outside  of  the  Boards  Head  Tavern,  and 
before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  convivial  group,  at 
tabic,  in  full  revel ;  pictured  with  that  wonderful  fidelity  and 
force,  with  which  the  portraits  of  renowned  generals  and  com- 
modores are  illustrated  on  tobacco-boxes,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  any  mistake,  the 
cunning  limner  bad  warily  inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  IJal 
and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs.- 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  inscription,  nearly  oblit- 
erated, recording  that  this  box  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Richard 
Gore,  for  the  use  of  the  vestry  meetings  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  and  that  it  was  "  repaired  and  beautified  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  John  Packard,  1767."  Such  is  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  this  august  and  venerable  relic ;  and  I  question  whether 
the  learned  Scriblerius  contemplat-ed  his  Roman  shield,  or  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  the  long-sought  san-greal,  with 
more  exultation. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  enraptured  gaze,  Dame 
Honey  ball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  interest  it  excited, 
put  in  my  hands  a  drinking  oup  or  goblet,  which  also  belonged 
to  the  v'^stry,  and  was  descended  from  the  old  Boar's  Head. 
It  bore  the  inscription  of  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wy- 
thers,  knight,  and  was  held,  she  told  me,  in  exceeding  great 
value,  being  considered  very  "  antyke."  This  last  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  the  shabby  gentleman  in  the  red  nose  and 
oil-cloth  hat,  and  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  lineal 
descendant  from  the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  roused 
from  his  meditation  on  the  pot  of  porter,  and,  casting  a  know- 
ing look  at  the  goblet,  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  ay  !  the  head  don't 
ache  now  that  made  that  there  article !  ^ 
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The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  of  ancient 
revelry  by  modem  churchwardens  at  first  puzzled  me ;  but 
there  is  nothing  sharpens  the  apprehension  so  much  as  anti- 
quarian  research  ;  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  identical  parcel-gilt  goblet  ^  on  which 
Falstaff  made  his  loving,  but  fitithless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly; 
and  which  would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with  care  among  the 
regalia  of  her  domains,  as  a  testimony  of  that  solemn  contract.* 

Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  a  long  history  how  the 
goblet  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
She  also  entertained  me  with  many  particulars  concerning  the 
worthy  vestrymen  who  have  seated  themselves  thus  quietly 
on  the  stools  of  the  ancient  roysters  of  Eastcheap,  and,  like 
so  many  commentators,  utter  douds  of  smoke  in  honor  of 
Shakspeare.  These  I  forbear  to  relate,  lest  my  readers  should 
not  be  as  curious  in  these  matters  as  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  neighbors,  one  and  all,  about  Eastcheap,  believe  that 
Falstaff  and  his  merry  crew  actually  lived  and  revelled  there. 
Nay,  there  are  several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him 
still  extant  among  the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Mason's 
Arms,  which  they  give  as  transmitted  down  from  their  fore- 
others  ;  and  Mr.  M'Kash,  an  Irish  haired resser,  whose  shop 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry 
jokes  of  Fat  Jack's,  not  laid  down  in  the  books,  with  M'hich 
he  makes  his  customers  ready  to  die  of  laughter. 

*  Thoa  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet^  sitting  In  mj 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  bj  a  sean^oal  fire,  on  Wednesday, 
In  Wbitsunweek,  when  the  prince  brolce  thy  head  for  lilcening  his  father 
to  a  singing  man  at  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was 
washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wHe. 
Canst  tbon  deny  it  r^Memry  IV,,  Part  % 
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I  now  turned  to  my  friend  Uie  sexton  to  make  some  further 
inquirieSy  but  I  found  bim  sunk  in  pensive  meditatiim.  Ilia 
head  had  declined  a  little  on  one  side;  a  deep  sigh  heaved 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach ;  and,  though  I  could 
not  see  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  evi. 
dently  stealing  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth,  I  followed  th^ 
directioa  of  his  eye  through  the  door  which  stood  open,  and 
found  it  fixed  wistfully  on  the  savory  breast  of  lamb,  roast* 
ing  in  dripping  richness  before  the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  ejigemess  of  my  recondite 
investigation,  I  was  keeping  the  poor  man  from  his  dinner. 
My  bowels  yearned  with  sympathy,  and,  putting  in  his  hand 
a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and  goodness,  I  departed,  with 
a  hearty  benediction  on  him,  Dame  Honey  ball,  and  the  Parish 
Club  of  Crooked  Lane ; — ^not  forgetting  my  shabby,  but  sen- 
tentious friend,  in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and  copper  nose. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  "  tedious  brief"  account  of  this  inter- 
esting research,  for  which,  if  it  prove  too  short  and  unsatis- 
fiictory,  1  can  only  plead  my  inexperience  in  this  branch  of 
literature,  so  deservedly  popular' at  the  present  day.  I  am 
aware  that  a  more  skilful  illustrator  of  the  immortal  bard 
would  have  swelled  the  materials  1  have  touched  upon,  to  a 
good  merchantable  bulk ;  comprising  the  biographies  of 
William  Walworth,  Jack  Straw,  and  Robert  Preston  ;  some 
notice  of  the  eminent  fishmongers  of  St.  Michael's ;  the  history 
of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little ;  private  anecdotes  of  Dame 
Honeyball,  and  her  pretty  daughter,  whom  1  have  not  even 
mentioned  ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  damsel  tending  the  breast  of 
lamb,  (and  whom,  by  the  way,  I  remarked  to  be  a  comely 
lass,  with  a  neat  foot  and  ankle ;) — the  whole  enlivened  by  the 
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riots  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  illuminated  by  the  great  fire  of 
London. 

All  this  I  leave,  as  a  rich  mine,  to  be  worked  by  future 
commentators;  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  the  tobacco-box, 
and  the  '^parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  I  have  thus  brought  to 
l^t^  the  subjects  of  future  engravings,  and  almost  as  fhiitful 
of  voluminous  dissertations  and  disputes  as  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  or  the  iar-fiuned  Portland  vase. 


THE  MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATUEE. 


A  COLLOQUY  IN  WEBTBONBTEB  ABBEY. 

I  know  thftt  ftU  beneath  th«  moon  docaji, 
And  what  hj  mortab  In  this  world  la  brought, 
In  time*t  great  period  shall  return  to  nought 

I  know  that  all  the  muse's  heavenlj  lajs. 
With  toil  of  sprite  whieh  are  so  dearly  booghti 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

That  there  Is  nothing  lighter  than  mere  praise. 

DnuMMOMO  or  HAwrnoBVOBB. 

rpHERE  are  certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind,  in  which 
we  naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and  glare,  and  seek 
some  quiet  haunt,  where  we  may  indulge  our  reveries  and 
build  our  air  castles  undisturbed.  In  such  a  mood  I  was 
loitering  about  the  old  gray  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
enjoying  that  luxury  of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  reflection  ;  when  suddenly  an 
interruption  of  madcap  boys  from  Westminster  School,  play- 
ing at  foot-ball,  broke  in  upon  the  monastic  stillness  of  the 
place,  making  the  vaulted  passages  and  mouldering  tombs 
echo  with  their  merriment.  I  sought  to  take  refuge  from 
their  noise  by  penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of 
the  pile,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to 
the  library.     lie  conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with 
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the  crumbling  sculpture. of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a 
gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  chapter-house  and  the  chamber 
in  whidi  doomsday  book  is  deposited.  J  ust  within  the  pas- 
sage is  a  small  door  on  the  left.  To  this  the  verger  applied  a 
key ;  it  was  double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty, 
as  if  seldom  used.  We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase, 
and,  passing  through  a  second  door,  entered  the  library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  supported 
by  massive  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It  was  soberly  lighted 
by  a  row  of  Gothic  windows  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
fk)or,  and  which  apparently  opened  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
cloisters.  An  ancient  picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary  of 
the  diurch  in  his  robes  hung  over  the  fireplace.  Around  the 
hall  and  in  a  small  gallery  were  the  books,  arranged  in  carved 
oaken  cases.  They  consisted  principally  of  old  polemical 
writers,  and  were  much  more  worn  by  time  than  use.  In  the 
centre  of  the  library  was  a  solitary  table  with  two  or  three 
books  on  it,  an  inkstand  without  ink,  and  a  few  pens  parched 
by  long  disuse.  The  place  seemed  fitted  for  quiet  study  and 
profound  meditation.  It  was  buried  deep  among  the  massive 
walls  of  the  abbey,  and  shut  up  from  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
1  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the  shouts  of  the  school-boys 
faintly  swelling  from  the  cloisters,  and  the  sound  of  a  bell 
tolling  for  prayers,  echoing  soberly  along  the  roofs  of  the 
ftbbey.  By  degrees  the  shouts  of  merriment  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  length  died  away  ;  the  bell  ceased  to  toll, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned,  through  the  dusky  hall. 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto,  curiously  bound  in 
parchment,  with  brass  clasps,  and  seated  myself  at  the  table 
in  a  venerable  elbow-chair.    Instead  of  reading,  however,  I 
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was  bailed  by  the  solemn  monastic  air,  and  lifeless  quiet 
of  the  place,  into  a  train  of  musing.  As  I  looked  around 
upon  the  old  volumes  in  their  mouldering  covers,  thus  ranged 
on  the  shelves,  and  apparently  never  disturbed  in  their  repose, 
I  could  not  but  consider  the  library  a  kind  of  literary  cata- 
comb, where  authors,  like  mummies,  are  piously  entombed, 
and  lefb  to  blacken  and  moulder  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  much,  thought  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes,  now 
thrust  aside  with  such  indifference,  cost  some  aching  head ! 
how  many  weary  days !  how  many  sleepless  nights !  How 
have  their  authors  buried  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  cells 
and  cloisters ;  shut  themselves  up  from  the  face  of  man,  and 
the  still  more  blessed  face  of  nature ;  and  devoted  themselves 
to  painful  research  and  intense  reflection  !  And  all  for  what  t 
to  occupy  an  inch  of  dusty  shelf — ^to  have  the  title  of  their 
'works  read  now  and  then  in  a  future  age,  by  some  drowsy 
churchman  or  casual  straggler  like  myself;  and  in  another 
age  to  be  lost,  even  to  remembrance.  Such  is  the  amount 
of  this  boasted  immortality.  A  mere  temporary  rumor,  a 
local  sound ;  like  the  tone  of  that  bell  which  has  just  tolled 
among  these  towers,  filling  the  ear  for  a  moment — lingering 
transiently  in  echo— -and  then  passing  away  like  a  thing  that 
was  not ! 

While  I  sat  half  murmuring,  half  meditating  these  un- 
profitable speculations  with  my  head  resting  on  my  hand,  I 
was  thrunmiing  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  quarto,  until  I 
accidentally  loosened  the  clasps ;  when,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, the  little  book  gave  two  or  three  ya^vns,  like  one  awak- 
ing from  a  deep  sleep ;  then  a  husky  hem ;  and  at  length 
began  to  talk.    At  first  its  voice  was  very  hoarse  and  brokeor 
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being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which  some  studious  spider 
had  woven  across  it ;  and  having  probably  contracted  a  cold 
from  long  exposure  to  the  chills  and  damps  of  the  abbey.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct,  and  I  soon 
found  it  an  exceedingly  fluent  conversable  little  tome.  Its 
language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  quaint  and  obsolete,  and  its 
pronunciation,  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  deemed 
barbarous ;  but  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  render 
it  in  modem  parlance. 

It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the  world — 
about  merit  being  suffered  to  languish  in  obscurity,  and  other 
such  commonplace  topics  of  literary  repining,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than 
^wo  centuries.  That  the  dean  only  looked  now  and  then  into 
the  library,  sometimes  took  down  a  volume  or  two,  trifled 
with  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned  them  to  their 
shelves.  "What  a  plague  do  they  mean,"  said  the  little 
quarto,  which  I  began  to  perceive  was  somewhat  choleric, 
"  what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keeping  several  thousand 
volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and  watched  by  a  set  of  old 
vergers,  like  so  many  beauties  in  a  harem,  merely  to  be 
looked  "at  now  and  then  by  the  dean  ?  Books  were  written 
to  give  pleasure  and  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  I  would  have  a  rule 
passed  that  the  dean  should  pay  each  of  us  a  visit  at  least 
once  a  year ;  or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  let  them  once 
in  a  while  turn  loose  the  whole  school  of  Westminster  among 
us,  that  at  any  rate  we  may  now  and  then  have  an  airing." 

"  Softly,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I, "  you  are  not  aware 
how  much  better  you  are  off  than  most  books  of  your  gene- 
ration.   By  being  stored  away  in  this  andent  library,  you  are 
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like  the  treasured  remains  of  those  saints  and  monarchs,  which 
lie  enshrined  in  the  adjoining  chapels ;  while  the  remains  of 
your  contemporary  mortals^  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  have  long  since  returned  to  dust.** 

"  Sir,"  said  the  little  tome,  ruffling  his  leaves  and  looking 
bigy  "  I  was  written  for  all  the  world,  not  for  the  bookworms 
of  an  abbey.  I  was  intended  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  other  great  contemporary  works ;  but  here  have  I  been 
clasped  up  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  might  have 
silently  fallen  a  prey  to  these  worms  that  are  playing  the 
very  vengeance  with  my  intestines,  if  you  had  not  by  chance 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few  last  words  before 
1  go  to  pieces." 

"  My  good  friend,"  rejoined  I,  "  had  you  been  left  to  the 
circulation  of  which  you  speak,  you  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  no  more.  To  judge  from  your  physiognomy,  you  are 
now  well  stricken  in  years :  very  few  of  your  contemporaries 
can  be  at  present  in  existence ;  and  those  few  owe  their  lon- 
gevity to  being  immured  like  yourself  in  old  libraries ;  which, 
suffer  me  to  add,  instead  of  likening  to  harems,  you  might 
more  properly  and  gratefully  have  compared  to  those  infirm- 
aries attached  to  religious  establishments,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  and  decrepit,  and  where,  by  quiet  fostering  and  no 
employment,  they  often  endure  to  an  amazingly  good-for-noth- 
ing old  age.  You  Udk  of  your  contemporaries  as  if  in  circu- 
lation— where  do  we  meet  with  their  works?  what  do  we 
hear  of  Robert  Groteste,  of  Lincoln?  No  one  could  have 
toiled  harder  than  he  for  immortality.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  nearly  two  hundred  volumes.  He  built,  as  it  were,  a 
pyramid  of  books  to  perpetuate  his  name :  but,  alas !  the 
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pyramid  has  long  sinoe  iallen,  and  only  a  few  fragments  are 
scattered  in  various  libraries,  where  they  are  scarcely  disturbed 
even  by  the  antiquarian.  What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensisy  the  historian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
poet  ?  He  declined  two  bishoprics,  that  he  might  shut  him- 
self np  and  write  for  posterity ;  but  posterity  never  inquires 
after  his  labors.  What  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who,  besides 
a  learned  history  of  England,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  which  the  world  has  revenged  by  forgetting 
him?  What  is  quoted  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  styled  the 
miracle  of  his  age  in  classical  composition?  Of  his  three 
great  heroic  poems  one  is  lost  forever,  excepting  a  mere  frag- 
ment ;  the  others  are  known  only  to  a  low  of  the  curious  in 
literature ;  and  as  to  his  love  verses  and  epigrams,  they  have 
entirely  disappeared.  What  is  in  current  use  of  John  Wallis, 
the  Franciscan,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  tree  of  life  ? 
Of  William  of  Malmsbury ;— of  Simeon  of  Durham ; — of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough; — of  Jijhn  Hanvill  of  St.  Al- 
bans ; — of  

Prithee,  friend,^  cried  the  quarto,  in  a  testy  tone,  ^  how 
old  do  you  think  me  ?  You  are  talking  of  authors  that  lived 
long  befiH'e  my  time,  and  wrote  either  in  Latin  or  French,  so 
lhat  they  in  a  maimer  expiated  themselves,  and  deserved  to 
be  forgotten  ;*  but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the 
press  of  the  renowned  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  was  written  in 
my  own  native  tongue,  at  a  time  when  the  language  had 

*  lo  Latin  sad  Freneh  hath  manj  iiosermine  wlltes  bad  great  dcljte 
to  endite,  and  hare  many  noble  tfainges  folfilde,  bat  certes  there  ben 
tome  that  speaken  their  poiejre  in  French,  of  which  apecbe  the  French- 
men  bare  aa  good  a  fiemtasje  as  we  hare  in  hearying  of  Freocbmea^s 
Eoglisbe.— C^oiM^f  Tutam§nt  of  Xom. 
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become  fixed ;  and  indeed  I  was  oonsidered  a  model  of  pure 
and  elegant  English." 

(I  should  observe  that  these  remarks  were  couohed  in  such 
intolerably  antiquated  terms,  that  I  have  had  infinite  difficulty 
in  rendering  them  into  modem  phraseology.) 

^  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  I,  for  mistaking  your  age ;  but 
it  matters  little :  almost  all  the  writers  of  your  time  have 
likewise  passed  into  forgetfulness ;  and  De  Worde's  publica- 
tions are  mere  literary  rarities  among  book-collectors.  Hie 
purity  and  stability  of  language,  too,  on  which  you  found  your 
claims  to  perpetuity,  have  been  the  fallacious  dependence  of 
authors  of  every  age,  even  back  to  the  times  of  the  worthy 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  his  history  in  rhymes  of 
mongrel  Saxon.*  Even  now  many  talk  of  Spenser's  '  well 
of  pure  English  undefiled,'  as  if  the  language  ever  sprang  from 
a  well  or  fountain-head,  and  was  not  rather  a  mere  confluence 
of  various  tongues,  perpetually  subject  to  changes  and  inter- 
mixtures. It  is  this  which  has  made  English  literature  so 
extremely  mutable,  and  the  reputation  built  upon  it  so  fleeting. 
Unless  thought  can  be  committed  to  something  more  perma- 
nent and  undiangeable  Uian  such  a  medium,  even  thought 
must  share  the  &te  of  every  thing  else,  and  Ml  into  decay. 
This  should  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  vanity  and  exultation 

*  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  observes,  "  afterwards,  also,  by  deli- 
gent  travell  of  Geffry  Chaucer  and  of  John  Gowre,  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard the  Second,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John  Ljdgate, 
Dionl^e  of  Berrie,  our  said  toong  was  brought  to  an  excellent  passe,  not- 
withstanding that  it  never  came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the 
time  of  Qneen  EUnbeth,  wherein  John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  John 
Fox,  and  sundrie  learned  and  excellent  writers,  have  fully  accomplisbed 
the  otnature  of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise  and  immortal  commefr 
dation.** 
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of  the  most  popular  writer.  He  finds  the  knguage  in  which 
he  has  embarked  his  fame  gradually  altering,  and  subject  to 
the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the  caprice  of  £ishion.  He  looks 
back  and  beholds  the  early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the 
fikvorites  of  their  day,  supplanted  by  modem  writers.  A  few 
short  ages  have  covered  them  with  obscurity,  and  their  merits 
can  only  be  relished  by  the  quaint  taste  of  the  bookworm. 
And  such,  he  anticipates,  will  be  the  fate  of  his  own  work, 
which,  however  it  may  be  admired  in  its  day,  and  held  up  as 
a  model  of  purity,  will  in  the  course  of  years  grow  anti- 
quated and  obsolete ;  until  it  shall  become  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  or  one  of 
those  Runic  inscriptions  said  to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 
I  declare,"  added  I,  with  some  emotion,  when  I  contemplate 
a  modem  library,  filled  with  new  works,  in  all  the  bravery 
of  rich  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  down  and 
weep ;  like  the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  army, 
pranked  out  in  all  the  splendor  of  military  array,  and  reflected 
that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  in  exist- 
ence 1" 

Ah,"  siud  the  little  quarto,  witfi  a  heavy  sigh, I  see  how 
it  is ;  these  modem  scribblers  have  superseded  all  the  good 
old  authors.  I  suppose  nothing  is  read  now-a-days  but  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  Sackville's  stately  plays,  and  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  or  the  fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the '  unparalleled 
John  Lyly.' " 

"There  you  are  again  mistaken,"  said  I;  "the  writers 
whom  you  suppose  in  vogue,  because  they  happened  to  be  so 
when  you  were  last  in  circulation,  have  long  since  had  their 
day.   Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  the  immortality  of  which 
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was  80  fondly  predicted  by  his  admirers,*  and  which,  in  truth, 
is  full  of  noble  thoughts,  delicate  images,  and  graceful  turns 
of  langiiage,  is  now  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Sack\nlle  has 
strutted  into  obscurity ;  and  even  Lyly,  though  his  writings 
were  once  the  delight  of  a  court,  and  apparently  perpetuiU^ 
by  a  proverb,  is  now  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  A  whole 
crowd  of  authors  who  wrote  and  wrangled  at  the  time,  have 
likewise  gone  down,  with  all  their  writihgs  and  their  con- 
troversies. Wave  after  wave  of  succeeding  literature  has 
rolled  over  them,  until  they  are  buried  so  deep,  that  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  some  industrious  diver  after  fragments  of 
antiquity  brings  up  a  specimen  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious. 

"For  my  part,"  I  continued,"  I  consider  this  mutability 
of  language  a  wise  precaution  of  Providence  for  Uie  benefit  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  of  authors  in  particular.  To  reason 
from  analogy,  we  daily  behold  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribes 
of  vegetables  springing  up,  flourishing,  adorning  the  fields  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make  way  for  their 
successors.  Were  not  this  the  case,  the  fecundity  of  nature 
would  be  a  grievance  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  earth  would 
groan  with  rank  and  excessive  vegetation,  and  its  surface 
become  a  tangled  wilderness.  In  like  manner  the  works  of 
genius  and  learning  decline,  and  make  way  for  subsequent 

*  Live  ever  sweete  booke ;  the  simple  image  of  his  gentle  witt,  and 
the  golden-pillar  of  his  noble  courage ;  and  ever  notify  unto  the  world 
that  thj  writer  was  the  secretary  of  eloquence,  the  breath  of  the 
muses,  the  honey-bee  of  the  daintyest  flowers  of  witt  and  arte,  the  pith 
of  morale  and  intellectual  virtues,  the  arme  of  Bellona  in  the  field,  the 
tonge  of  Suada  in  the  chamber,  the  sprite  of  Practise  in  esse,  and  the 
paragon  of  excellency  in  print. — Survey  PierceU  Supererogation, 
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productions.  Langua^  gradually  varies,  and  with  it  fade 
away  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  flourished  their  allotted 
time ;  otherwise,  the  creative  powers  of  genius  would  over, 
stock  the  world,  and  the  inind  would  be  completely  bewildered 
in  the  endless  mazes  of  literature.  Formerly  there  were 
some  restraints  on  this  excessive  multiplication.  Works  had 
to  be  transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
operation;  they  were  written  either  on  pardiment,  which  was 
expensive,  so  that  one  work  was  often  erased  to  make  way  for 
another;  or  on  papyrus, which  was  fragile  and  extremely  per- 
bhable.  Authorship  was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  craft, 
pursued  chiefly  by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of  Uieir 
cloisters.  The  accumulation  of  manuscripts  was  slow  and 
costly,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  monasteries.  To  these 
drcumstanoes  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  that  we  have 
not  been  inundated  by  the  intellect  of  antiquity ;  that  the  foun- 
tains of  thought  have  not  been  broken  up,  and  modem  genius 
drowned  in  the  deluge.  But  the  inventions  of  paper  and  tha 
press  have  put  an  end  to  all  these  restraints.  They  have 
made  every  one  a  writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pour 
itself  into  print,  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  intellectual 
world.  The  consequences  are  alarming.  The  stream  of 
literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent — augmented  into  a 
riveiv— expanded  into  a  sea.  A  feW  centuries  since,  five  or 
six  hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great  library ;  but 
what  vould  ytm  say  to  libraries  such  as  actually  exist,  con« 
taining  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  legions  of 
authors  at  the  same  time  busy ;  and  the  press,  going  on  with 
fearfblly  increasing  actinty,  to  double  and  quadruple  the 
mmiber.t  Unless  some  unforeseen  mortality  should  break 
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out  among  the  progeny  of  the  muse,  now  that  she  has  become 
so  prolifie,  I  tremble  for  posterity.  I  fear  the  mere  fluctuation 
of  language  will  not  be  suflicient.  Criticism  may  do  much. 
It  increases  with  the  increase  of  literature,  and  resembles  one 
of  those  salutary  checks  on  population  spoken  of  by  econo- 
mists. All  possible  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given 
to  the  growth  of  critics,  good  or  bad.  But  I  fear  all  will  be 
in  vain ;  let  criticism  do  what  it  may,  writers  will  write, 
printers  will  print,  and  the  world  will  inevitably  be  over- 
stocked with  good  books.  It  will  soon  be  the  employment 
of  a  lifetime  merely  to  learn  their  names.  Many  a  man  of 
passable  information,  at  the  presmit  day,  reads  scarcely  any 
thing  but  reviews ;  and  before  long  a  man  of  erudition  will  be 
little  better  than  a  mere  walking  catalogue." 

"  My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  quarto,  yawning  most 
drearily  in  my  fiwje,  "  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  but  I  per- 
ceive you  are  rather  given  to  prose.  I  would  ask  the  &te  of 
an  author  who  was  making  some  noise  just  as  I  left  the  world. 
His  reputation,  however,  was  considered  quite  temporary. 
The  learned  shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  ho  was  a  poor  half 
educated  varlet,  that  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  nothing  of 
Greek,  and  had  been  obliged  to  run  the  country  for  deer- 
stealing.  I  think  his  name  was  Shakspeare.  I  presume  he 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  it  is  owing  to  that  very  man 
that  the  literature  of  his  period  has  experienced  a  duration 
beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  English  literature.  There  rise 
authors  now  and  then,  who  seem  proof  against  the  mutability 
of  language,  because  they  have  rooted  themselves  in  the 
undumging  principles  of  human  nature.  They  are  like  gigantic 
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trees  diat -v^e  sometimes  see  on  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  which, 
by  thdr  vast  and  deep  roots,  penetrating  through  the  mere 
surface,  and  laying  hold  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth, 
preserve  the  soil  around  them  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
ever-flowing  current,  and  hold  up  many  a  neighboring  plant, 
and,  perhaps,  worthless  weed,  to  perpetuity.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Shakspeare,  whom  we  behold  defying  the  encroach- 
ments  of  time,  retaining  in  modem  use  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  day,  and  giving  duration  to  many  an  indiffer- 
ent author,  merely  from  having  flourished  in  his  vicinity.  But 
even  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the  tint  of  age, 
and  his  whole  form  is  overrun  by  a  profusion  of  commenta- 
tors, who,  like  clambering  vines  and  creepers,  almost  bury  the 
noble  plant  that  upholds  them.'' 

Here  the  little  quarto  began  to  heave  his  sides  and  chuckle, 
until  at  lengdi  he  broke  out  in  a  plethoric  fit  of  laughter  that 
had  well  nigh  choked  him,  by  reason  of  his  excessive  corpu- 
lency. Mighty  well !"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
breath, "  mighty  well !  and  so  you  would  persuade  me  that  the 
literature  of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  vagabond  deer- 
stcaler !  by  a  man  without  learning ;  by  a  poet,  forsooth — a 
poet !"   And  here  he  wheezed  forth  another  fit  of  laughter. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  rudeness, 
which,  however,  I  pardoned  on  account  of  his  having  flourished 
in  a  less  polished  age.  I  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  give 
up  my  point 

**  Yes,'*  resumed  I,  positively,  "  a  poet ;  for  of  all  writers 
he  has  the  best  chance  for  immortality.  Others  may  write 
firom  the  head,  but  he  writes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
will  always  unden»tand  him.    He  is  the  fiiithful  portcayer  of 
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nature,  whose  features  are  always  die  same,  and  always 

interesting.  Prose  writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy ; 
their  pages  are  crowded  with  commonplaces,  and  their  thoughts 
expanded  into  tediousness.  But  with  the  true  poet  every 
thing  is  terse,  touching,  or  brilliant.  He  gives  the  choicest 
thoughts  in  the  choicest  language.  He  illustrates  them  by 
every  thing  that  he  sees  most  striking  in  nature  and  art.  He 
enriches  them  by  pictures  of  human  life,  such  as  it  is  passing 
before  him.  His  writings,  therefore,  contain  the  spirit,  the 
aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
They  are  caskets  which  inclose  within  a  small  compass  the 
wealth  of  the  language — ^its  &mily  jewels,  which  are  thus 
transmitted  in  a  portable  form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may 
occasionally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  be 
renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer ;  but  the  brilliancy  and 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered.  Cast  a  look 
back  over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history.  What  vast 
valleys  of  dulness,  filled  with  monkish  legends  and  aca- 
demical controversies !  what  bogs  of  theogical  speculations ! 
what  dreary  wastes  of  metaphysics !  Here  and  there  only 
do  we  behold  the  heaven-illuminated  bards,  elevated  like 
beacons  on  their  widely-separate  heights,  to  transmit  the  pure 
light  of  poetical  intelligence  from  age  to  age."* 


»  Tborow  «arth  and  waters  deepe, 

The  pen  by  skill  doth  passe : 
And  featlj  nyps  the  worides  abuse, 

And  shoes  us  in  a  glasse, 
Tlie  TertQ  and  the  rice 

Of  every  wigbt  alyve ; 
The  honey  comb  tbat  bee  doth  dsIm 

Is  not  10  tweet  io  hytia, 
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I  was  just  about  to  launch  forth  into  eulogiums  upon  the 
poets  of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  caused 
me  to  turn  my  head.  It  was  the  verger,  who  came  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  time  to  close  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a 
parting  word  with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was 
silent ;  the  clasps  were  olosed :  and  it  looked  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  had  passed.  I  have  been  to  the  library  two 
or  three  times  since,  and  have  endeavored  to  draw  it  into 
further  conversation,  but  in  vain ;  and  whether  all  this  ram- 
bling colloquy  actually  took  place,  or  whether  it  was  another 
of  those  odd  day-dreams  to  which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never 
to  this  moment  been  able  to  discover. 


Jl»  are  the  golden  leves 
That  drop  from  poet^s  head! 

Which  doth  soniKraiil  our  common  tal^ 
Am  fkrre  as  droea  doth  lead. 


RURAL  FUNERALS. 


Rere*8  a  fow  flowers  I  bnt  about  mtdnlf^t  more: 
The  herbs  that  hare  on  them  eold  dew  e*  the  night; 
Are  strewings  fltfst  for  graves  — - 
Ton  warn  as  flowers  now  wltherM ;  eren  so 
Those  herblets  shall,  which  we  upon  joa  strow. 


MONG  the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  customs  of  rural 


life  whioh  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  those 
of  strewing  flowers  before  the  funerals,  and  planting  them  at 
the  graves  of  departed  friends.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  rites  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  they 
are  of  still  higher  antiquity,  having  been  observed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  their  writ- 
ers, and  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous  tributes  of  unlettered 
affection,  originating  long  before  art  had  tasked  itself  to  mod- 
ulate sorrow  into  song,  or  story  it  on  the  monument.  They 
0$fe  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  distant  and  retired 
places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innovation  have  not 
been  able  to  throng  in,  and  trample  out  all  the  curious  and  in^ 
teresting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereon  the 
corpse  lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom  alluded  to  hi 
one  of  the  wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of  Ophelia : 
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White  his  shroad  as  the  mountain  snow  ^ 
Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 

Which  be-wept  to  the  grave  did  go, 
With  true  love  showers. 


There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite  observed 
in  some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  south,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
female  who  has  died  young  and  unmarried.  A  chaplet  of 
white  flowers  is  borne  before  the  corpse  by  a  young  girl  near- 
est in  age,  size,  and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up 
in  the  chureh  over  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  deceased. 
These  chaplets  are  sometimes  made  of  white  paper,  in  im- 
itation of  flowers,  and  inside  of  them  is  generally  a  pair  of 
white  gloves.  They  are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  purity 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  crown  of  glory  which  she  has  re- 
ceived in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns :  a  kind  of 
triumph,  "  to  show,"  says  Bourne,  "  that  they  have  finished 
their  course  with  joy,  and  are  become  conquerors."  This,  I 
am  informed,  is  observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
particularly  in  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing,  though 
melancholy  effect,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some  lonely 
country  scene,  the  mournful  melody  of  a  funeral  dirge  swelL 
ing  from  a  distance,  and  to  see  the  train  slowly  moving  along 
the  landscape. 


Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  ronnd 
Thy  harmleflse  and  nnhaunted  ground, 
And  as  we  sing  thy  dirge,  we  will 

The  daffodiU 
And  other  flowers  laj  upon 
Thm  altar  of  our  love,  thy  stone. 
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There  18  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller  to  the 
passing  funeral  in  these  sequestered  places ;  for  such  specta- 
cles,  occurring  among  the  quiet  abodes  of  nature,  sink  deep 
into  the  soul.  As  the  mourning  train  approaches,  he  pauses, 
uncovered,  to  let  it  go  by ;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the 
rear ;  sometimes  quite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and,  having  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  journey. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through  the  Eng- 
lish character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most  touching  and  en- 
nobling graces,  is  finely  evidenced  in  these  pathetic  customs, 
and  in  the  solicitude  shown  by  the  common  people  for  an 
honored  and  a  peaceful  grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  what* 
ever  may  be  his  lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some 
little  respect  may  be  paid  to  his  remains.  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  describing  the  "  faire  and  happy  milkmaid,"  observcF, 
*^  thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  that  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stucke  upon  her  wind- 
ingsheet."  The  poets,  too,  who  always  breathe  the  feeling  of 
a  nation,  continually  advert  to  this  fond  solicitude  about  the 
grave.  In  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  kind,  describing  the 
capricious  melancholy  of  a  broken-hearted  girl : 

When  she  sees  a  bank 
Stock  fUU  of  flowers,  she,  with  a  sigh,  will  tell 
Her  seryants,  what  a  prettj  place  it  were 
To  burj  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  *em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 

'  The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  universally 
prevalent :  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them  to  keep  the 
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turf  uninjured,  and  about  them  were  planted  evergreens  and 
flowers.  "  We  adorn  their  graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his 
Sylva,  with  flowers  and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the 
life  of  man,  which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to 
those  &ding  beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  di^ionor, 
rise  again  in  glory."  This  usage  has  now  become  extremely 
rare  in  England ;  but  it  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  church, 
yards  of  retired  villages,  among  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and 
I  recollect  an  instance  of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Ruthen,  which 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd.  I  have  been 
told  also  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a 
young  girl  in  Glamorganshire,  that  the  female  attendants  had 
their  aprons  full  of  flowers,  which,  as  soon  as  the  body  was 
interred,  they  stuck  about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been  merely  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  not  planted,  they  had  soon  withered,  and  might 
be  seen  in  various  states  of  decay ;  some  drooping,  others 
quite  perished.  They  were  afterwards  to  be  supplanted  by 
holly,  rosemary,  and  other  evergreens ;  which  on  some  graves 
had  grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed  the  tomb- 
stones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  &ncifulness  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had  something  in  it 
truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  sometimes  blended  with  the 
lily,  to  form  a  general  emblem  of  frail  mortality.  "  This 
sweet  flower,"  said  Evelyn,  ''borne  on  a  branch  set  with 
thorns,  and  accompanied  with  the  lily,  are  natural  hiero- 
glyphics of  our  fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory 
life,  which,  making  so  fiur  a  show  for  a  time,  is  not  yet  with- 
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out  its  thorns  and  crosses."  The  nature  and  color  of  the 
flowers,  and  of  the  ribbons  with  which  they  were  tied,  had  often 
a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities  or  story  of  the  deceased, 
or  were  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old 
poem,  entitled  "  Corydon's  Doleful  Knell,"  a  lover  specifies 
the  decorations  he  intends  to  use : 

A  gtrlftnd  shall  be  framed 

By  art  and  nature's  skill, 
Of  sundry-colored  flowers, 

In  token  of  good-wiU. 

And  sundry-color'd  ribands 

On  it  I  will  bestow ; 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowe 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 

ni  deck  her  tomb  with  flowen, 

The  rarest  ever  seen ; 
And  with  my  tears  as  showen, 

rU  keep  them  fresh  and  green. 

The  white  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the  grave  of 
a  virgin ;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white  ribbons,  in  token 
of  her  spotless  innocence ;  thoug:h  sometimes  black  ribbons 
were  intermingled,  to  bespeak  the  grief  of  the  survivors. 
The  red  rose  was  occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such 
as  had  been  remarkable  for  benevolence ;  but  roses  in  general 
were  appropriated  to  the  graves  of  lovers.  Evelyn  tells  us 
that  the  custom  was  not  altogether  extinct  in  his  time,  near 
his  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  "  where  the  maidens 
yearly  planted  and  decked  the  graves  of  their  defunct  sweet- 
iieaits  with  rose-tmshes.*'   And  Camden  likewise  remarl^  in 
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his  Britannia :  ^  Here  is  also  a  certain  custom,  observed  time 
out  of  mind,  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the  graves,  especially 
by  the  young  men  and  maids  who  have  lost  their  loves ;  so 
that  this  church-yard  is  now  full  of  them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their  loves,  em- 
blems of  a  more  gloomy  character  were  used,  such  as  the  yew 
and  cypress ;  and  if  flowers  were  strewn,  they  were  of  the 
most  melandioly  colors.  Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, Esq.  (published  in  1651),  is  the  following  stanza : 


Yet  strew 
Upon  mj  dismaU  grmvd 
Boeh  offerings  as  70a  have. 

Forsaken  q|>7resse  and  sad  jewt ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  fW>m  snch  nnhappj  earth. 


In  **Tli©  Maid's  Tragedy,"  a  pathetic  little  air  is  intro- 
duced, illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating  the  funerals  of 
females  who  had  been  disappointed  in  love : 


Laj  a  garland  on  mj  hearse, 

Of  the  disroall  jew, 
Maidens,  willow  branches  wear, 

Say  I  died  true. 

M J  lore  was  false,  but  I  was  flm. 
From  mj  hour  of  birth, 

Upon  my  bnried  bodj  lie 
lightly,  gentle  earth; 


The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to  refmr 
and  elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the  purity 
of  sentiment  and  the  unaffected  elegance  of  thought  which  per- 
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vaded  the  whole  of  these  funeral  obiservanoes.  Thus,  it  was 
an  especial  precaution  that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens 
and  flowers  should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to  beguile  the 
mind  frpm  brooding  over  the  disgraces  of  perishing  mortal- 
ity, and  to  associate  the  memory  of  the  deceased  with  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  There  is  a  dis- 
mal process  going  on  in  the  grave,  ere  dust  can  return  to  its 
kindred  dust,  which  the  imagination  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating ;  and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the  form  we  have  loved, 
with  those  refined  associations  wliich  it  awakened  when 
blooming  before  us  in  youth  and  beauty.  "  Lay  her  i'  the 
earth,"  says  Laertes,  of  his  virgin  sister. 


Herrick,  also,  in  his  "  Dirge  of  Jephtha,"  pours  forth  a 
fragrant  flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image,  which  in  a  man- 
ner embalms  the  dead  in  the  recollections  of  the  living. 


Let  balme  and  cassia  send  their  scent 
From  out  th j  maiden  monument 

May  all  sbie  mai<l9  at  wonted  hours 

Come  forth  to  strew  th j  tombe  with  flowen  I 

Haj  virgins,  when  they  come  to  mourn, 


And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
Hay  violets  spring ! 


Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  spice, 

And  make  this  place  all  Paradise : 

May  sweets  grow  here  I  and  smoke  from  henoe 


Fat  frankincense. 


Male  incense  bom 
Upon  thine  altar  I  then  return 
And  leave  thee  sleeping  in  thine  am. 
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I  might  crowd  my  pages  with  extracts  from  the  older 
British  poets  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were  more  preva- 
lent,  and  delighted  frequently  to  allude  to  them  ;  but  I  have 
already  quoted  more  than  is  necessary.  I  cannnot  however 
refrain  from  giving  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  even  though 
it  should  appear  trite;  which  illustrates  the  emblematical 
meaning  often  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  possesses  that  magic  of  language  and  apposite* 
ness  of  imagery  for  whidi  he  stands  pre-eminent 


Whilst  aaminer  Imsts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
m  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  Uke  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azared  harebdl,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine ;  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweete&M  not  thy  breath. 

There  is  certainly  something  more  affecting  in  these 
prompt  and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature,  than  in  the  most 
costly  monuments  of  art ;  the  hand  strews  the  flower  while 
the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection 
is  binding  the  osier  round  the  sod ;  but  pathos  expires  under 
the  slow  labor  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the  cold 
conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly 
el^ant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general  use,  and 
exists  only  in  the  most  remote  and  insignificant  villages. 
But  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom  always  shuns  the  walks 
of  cultivated  society.  In  proportion  as  people  grow  polite 
they  cease  to  be  poetical.  They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they 
have  learnt  to  check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its  sallying 


With  fairest  flowers, 
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emotions,  and  to  supply  its  most  aflTectiiig  and  picturesque 
usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous  ceremonial.  Few 
pageants  can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than  an  English  fu- 
neral in  town.  It  is  made  up  of  show  and  gloomy  parade ; 
mourning  carriages,  mourning  horses,  mourning  plumes,  and 
hireling  mourners,  who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  "There 
is  a  grave  digged,''  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ''and  a  solenm 
mourning,  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when  the 
daies  are  finished,  they  shall  be,  and  they  shall  be  remem- 
bered no  more."  The  associate  in  the  gay  and  crowded  city 
is  soon  forgotten ;  the  hurrying  succession  of  new  intimates 
and  new  pleasures  effaces  him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very 
scenes  and  circles  in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly  fluctu- 
ating. But  funerals  in  the  country  are  solemnly  impressive. 
The  stroke  of  death  makes  a  wider  space  in  the  village  circle, 
and  is  an  awful  event  in  the  tranquil  uniformity  of  rural  life. 
The  passing  bell  tolls  its  knell  in  every  car ;  it  steals  with 
its  pervading  melancholy  over  hill  and  vale,  and  saddens  all 
the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country  also  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  once  en- 
joyed them;  who  was  the  companion  of  our  most  retired 
walks,  and  gave  animation  to  every  lonely  scene.  His  idea 
is  associated  with  every  charm  of  nature ;  we  hear  his  voice 
in  the  echo  which  he  once  delighted  to  awaken ;  his  spirit 
haunts  the  grove  which  he  once  frequented ;  we  think  of  him 
in  the  wild  upland  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive  beauty  of 
the  valley.  In  the  freshness  of  joyous  morning,  we  remember 
his  beaming  smiles  and  bounding  gayety ;  and  when  sober  eve> 
ning  retiums  with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet, 
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we  call  to  mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and 
Bweet-souled  melancholy. 


Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  country  is  that  the  grave  is  more  immediately 
in  sight  of  the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on  their  way  to 
prayer,  it  meets  their  eyes  when  their  hearts  are  softened  by 
the  exercises  of  devotion ;  they  linger  about  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  worldly  cares,  and 
most  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  present  pleasures  and  pres- 
ent loves,  and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn  mementos  of 
the  past.  In  North  Wales  the  peasantry  kneel  and  pray 
over  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends,  for  several  Sundays 
after  the  interment;  and  where  the  tender  rite  of  strewing 
and  planting  flowers  is  still  practised,  it  is  always  renewed  on 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals,  when  the  season 
brings  the  companion  of  former  festivity  more  vividly  to 
mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives and  friends ;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  employed ; 
and  if  a  neighbor  yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an  in- 
sult to  offer  compensation. 

1  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love. 
The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there  that  the 
divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  in- 
atinotive  Impulse  of         animal  attachment.    The  latter 


Each  lonely  place  shall  him  restore, 
For  him  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  moumM  till  pity*s  self  be  dead. 
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must  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence 
of  its  object ;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can  live 
on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  lan- 
guish and  decline  uith  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and 
turn  with  shuddering  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb ;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection  rises, 
purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns,  like  a  holy 
flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  whidi 
we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to 
heal— every  other  afHiction  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  keep  open — this  affliction  we  cherish  and 
brood  over  in  solitude.  Where  is  the  mother  who  would 
willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from 
her  arms,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang  1  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents, 
though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  %  Who,  even  in  the 
hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ? 
Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her 
he  most  loved  ;  when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in 
the  closing  of  its  portal;  would  accept  of  consolation  that 
must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? — No,  the  love  which  sur- 
vives the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul. 
If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ;  and  when  the 
overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of 
recollection;  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive 
agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is 
softened  awny  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in 
the  days  of  its  loveliness — ^K  ho  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow 
^m  the  heart  ?   Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  paattng 
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cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gajety,  or  spread  a  di^eper  sad- 
ness over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even 
for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?  No,  there 
is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  re- 
membrance of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the 
diarms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave ! — the  grave  ! — It  buries 
every  errors-covers  every  defect — extinguishes  every  resent- 
ment! From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  re- 
grets and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon 
the  gnive  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  hand- 
ful of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  bfore  him. 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  medi- 
tation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole 
history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endear- 
ments lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  intimacy — ^there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tender- 
ness, the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The 
bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance 
— its  mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last  testimonies  of  ex- 
piring love !  The  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling— oh  !  how  thrilL 
ing ! — pressure  of  the  hand !  The  faint,  faltering  accents, 
struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  aflection ! 
The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turned  upon  us  even 
from  the  threshold  of  existence ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  beneflt 
unrequited — every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parted being,  who  can  never — never — ^never  return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 
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If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the 
soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  afierjtionate 
parent — if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond 
bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art 
a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed, 
the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a 
lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true 
heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet ; — then 
be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every 
ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory, 
and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that  thou 
wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter 
tho  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep, 
more  bitter,  because  tmheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties 
of  nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou 
canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but 
take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction 
over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  afiection- 
ate  in  the^disoharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 


In  writing  the  preceding  article,  it  was  not  intended  to 
give  a  full  detail  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  English  peas- 
antry, but  merely  to  furnish  a  few  hints  and  quotations  illus- 
trative of  particular  rites,  to  be  appended,  by  way  of  note,  to 
another  paper,  which  has  been  withheld.  The  article  swelled 
insensibly  into  its  present  form,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  an 
apology  for  so  brief  and  casual  a  notice  of  these  usages,  aftei 
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they  have  been  amplj  and  learnedly  investigated  in  other 
works. 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  I  am  well  aware  that  this  cus- 
tom of  adorning  graves  with  flowers  prevails  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  England.  Indeed,  in  some  it  is  much  more 
genera],  and  is  observed  even  by  the  rich  and  fashionable ; 
but  it  is  then  apt  to  lose  its  simplicity,  and  to  degenerate  into 
affectation.  Bright,  in  his  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells 
of  monuments  of  marble,  and  recesses  formed  for  retirement, 
with  seats  placed  among  bowers  of  greenhouse  plants ;  and 
that  the  graves  generally  are  covered  with  the  gayest  flowers 
of  the  season.  He  gives  a  casual  picture  of  filial  piety,  which 
I  cannot  but  transcribe ;  for  I  trust  it  is  as  useful  as  it*  is  de- 
lightful, to  illustrate  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  sex.  "  When 
I  was  at  Berlin,"  says  he,  ^  I  followed  the  celebrated  Ifiland  to 
the  grave.  Mingled  with  some  pomp,  you  might  trace  much 
real  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  young  woman,  who  stood  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
newly  covered  with  turf,  which  she  anxiously  protected  from 
the  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  It  was  the  tomb  of  her  parent ; 
and  the  figure  of  this  aflectionate  daughter  presented  a  monu* 
ment  more  striking  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art.'* 

I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decoration  that 
I  once  met  with  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
at  the  village  of  (jersau,  which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eigi.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  miniature  republic,  shut  up  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Lake,  and  accessible  on  the  land  side  only  by  foot-paths. 
The  whole  force  of  the  republic  did  not  exceed  six  hundred 
fighting  men ;  and  a  few  miles  of  circumference,  scooped  out 
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as  it  were  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  comprised  its 
territory.  The  village  of  Gersau  seemed  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  retained  the  golden  simplicity  of  a 
purer  age.  It  had  a  small  church,  with  a  burying-ground  ad- 
joining. At  the  heads  of  the  graves  were  placed  crosses  of 
wood  or  iron.  On  some  were  affixed  miniatures,  rudely  exe- 
cuted, but  evidently  attenipts  at  likenesses  of  the  deceased 
On  the  crosses  were  hung  chaplets  of  flowers,  some  withering, 
others  fresh,  as  if  occasionally  renewed.  I  paused  with  in- 
terest at  this  scene ;  I  felt  that  I  was  at  the  source  of  poetical 
description,  for  these  were  the  beautiful  but  unaffected  offer- 
ings of  the  heart  which  poets  are  &in  to  reoord.  In  a  gayer 
and  more  populous  place,  I  should  have  suspected  them  to 
have  been  suggested  by  factitious  sentiment,  derived  from 
books ;  but  the  good  people  of  Gersau  knew  little  of  books ; 
there  was  not  a  novel  nor.  a  love  poem  in  the  village ;  and  I 
question  whether  any  peasant  of  the  place  dreamt,  while  he 
was  twining  a  fresh  chaplet  for  the  grave  of  his  mistress,  that 
he  was  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  &nciful  rites  of  poetical  de* 
votion,  and  that  he  was  practically  a  poet. 
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Shall  I  not  Uka  mlno  esM  in  mina  Innf 


Fauravt. 


T\URING  a  journey  that  I  onoo  made  through  the  Nether. 
^  lands,  I  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  Pomme  cT  Or,  the 
principal  inn  of  a  small  Flemish  village.    It  was  after  .the 
hour  ot  the  lahle  d^hote^  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  soli- 
tary  supper  from  the  relics  of  its  ampler  board.    The  weather 
was  diilly ;  I  was  seated  alone  in  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy 
dining-room,  and,  my  repast  being  over,  I  had  the  prospect 
before  me  of  a  long  dull  evening,  without  any  visible  means 
of  enlivening  it    I  summoned  mine  host,  and  requested  some- 
thing to  read ;  he  brought  me  the  whole  literary  stock  of  his 
household,  a  Dutch  fiunily  Bible,  an  almanac  in  the  same 
language,  and  a  number  of  old  Paris  newspapers.    As  I  sat 
dozing  over  one  of  the  latter,  reading  old  and  stale  criticisms, 
my  ear  was  now  and  then  struck  with  bursts  of  laughter 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen.    Every  one  that 
has  travelled  on  the  continent  must  know  how  £ivorite  a  resort 
the  kitchen  of  a  country  inn  is  to  the  middle  and  inferior 
order  of  travellers;  particularly  in  that  equivocal  kind  of 
weather,  when  a  fire  becomes  agreeable  toward  evening.  I 
threw  aside  the  newspaper,  and  explored  my  way  to  the 
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kitchen,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  group  that  appeared  to  be 
80  merrry.  It  was  composed  partly  of  travellers  who  had 
arrived  some  hours  before  in  a  diligence,  and  partly  of  the 
usual  attendants  and  hangers-on  of  inns.  They  were  seated 
round  a  great  burnished  stove,  that  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  altar,  at  which  they  were  worshipping.  It  was  covered 
with  various  kitchen  vessels  of  resplendent  brightness ;  among 
which  steamed  and  hissed  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle.  A  large 
lamp  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light  upon  the  group,  bringing 
out  many  odd  features  in  strong  relief.  Its  yellow  rays 
partially  illumined  the  spacious  kitchen,  dying  duskily  away 
into  remote  comers ;  except  where  they  settled  in  mellow 
radiance  on  the  broad  side  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  or  were  reflected 
back  from  well-scoured  utensils,  that  gleamed  from  the  midst 
of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish  lass,  with  long  golden 
pendants  in  her  ears,  and  a  necklace  with  a  golden  heart  sus- 
pended to  it,  was  the  presiding  priestess  of  the  temple. 

Many  of  the  company  were  furnished  with  pipes,  and  most 
of  them  with  some  kind  of  evening  potation.  I  found  their 
mirth  was  occasioned  by  anecdotes,  which  a  little  swarthy 
Frenchman,  with  a  dry  weazen  face  and  large  whiskers,  was 
giving  of  his  love  adventures ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which 
there  was  one  of  those  bursts  of  honest  unceremonious  laughter, 
in  which  a  man  indulges  in  that  temple  of  true  liberty,  an 
inn. 

As  I  had  no  better  mode  of  getting  through  a  tedious 
blustering  evening,  I  took  my  seat  near  the  stove,  and  listened 
to  a  variety  of  traveller's  tales,  some  very  extravagant,  and 
most  very  dull.  All  of  them,  however,  have  feded  from  my 
treacherous  memory  except  one,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
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relate.  I  fear,  however,  it  derived  its  chief  zest  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  told,  and  the  peculiar  air  and  appear- 
ance of  the  narrator.  He  was  a  corpulent  old  Swiss,  who  had 
the  look  of  a  veteran  traveller.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tarnished 
green  travelling-jacket,  with  a  hroad  helt  round  his  waist,  and 
a  pair  of  overalls,  with  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the  ankles. 
He  was  of  a  full,  rubicund  countenance,  with  a  double  chin, 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  pleasant,  twinkling  eye.  His  hair  was 
light,  and  curled  from  under  an  old  green  velvet  travelling-cap 
stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  the  arrival  of  guests,  or  the  remarks  of  his  auditors ; 
and  paused  now  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe ;  at  which 
times  he  had  generally  a  relish  leer,  and  a  sly  joke  for  the 
buxom  kitchen-maid. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  imagine  the  old  fellow  lolling 
in  a  huge  arm-chair,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  holding  a 
curiously  twisted  tobacco  pipe,  formed  of  genuine  icvme  de 
mer,  decorated  with  silver  chain  and  silken  tassel — ^his  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  and  a  whimsical  cut  of  the  eye  occasionally, 
as  he  related  the  following  story. 


THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 


▲  TBAYELLEB^  TALE.* 

He  thftt  nipper  tor  U  dight, 

He  Ijret  ftiU  oold,  I  trow,  this  Bight  1 

Yestreen  to  chamber  I  him  led. 

This  night  Oray-Steel  has  made  his  bed. 

8n  EoBn,  Sut  Orasamb,  axd  8n  OsAT-SnnL 

ON  the  summit  of  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Odenwald, 
a  wild  and  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Germany,  that  lies 
not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  there 
stood,  many,  many  years  since,  the  Castle  of  the  Baron  Von 
Landshort.  It  is  now  quite  &llen  to  decay,  and  almost  buried 
among  beech  trees  and  dark  firs ;  above  which,  however,  its 
old  watch-tower  may  still  be  seen,  struggling,  like  the  former 
possessor  I  have  mentioned,  to  carry  a  high  head,  and  look 
down  upon  the  neighboring  country. 

The  baron  was  a  dry  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen,f  and  inherited  the  relics  of  the  property,  and  all 

•  The  erudite  reader,  well  veraed  good-for-nothing  lore,  will  pcr- 
ceive  that  the  above  Tale  must  have  been  suggested  to  the  old  Swiss  by 
a  little  French  anecdote,  a  circumstance  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Paris. 

f  t.  CatVElbow.  The  name  of  a  familj  of  those  parts  very 
powerful  in  former  times.  The  appellation,  we  are  told,  was  given  in 
compliment  to  a  peerless  dame  of  the  familj,  celebrated  for  her  fine  arm. 
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the  pride  of  his  ancestors.  Though  the  warlike  disposition 
of  his  predecessors  had  much  impaired  the  &niily  possessions, 
yet  the  baron  still  endeavored  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former 
state.  The  times  were  peaceable,  and  the  German  nobles,  in 
general,  had  abandoned  their  inconvenient  old  castles,  perched 
like  eagles'  nests  among  the  mountains,  and  had  built  more 
convenient  residences  in  the  valleys :  still  the  baron  remained 
proudly  drawn  up  in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing,  with  hered- 
itary inveteracy,  all  the  old  family  feuds ;  so  that  he  was  on 
ill  terms  with  some  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  on  account  of 
disputes  that  had  happened  between  their  great-great-grand- 
fivthers. 

The  baron  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter ;  but  nature,  when 
she  grants  but  one  child,  always  compensates  by  making  it  a 
prodigy  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  daughter  of  the  baron.  All 
the  nurses,  gossips,  and  country  cousins,  assured  her  father 
that  she  had  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany ;  and 
who  should  know  better  than  they  1  She  had,  moreover,  been 
brought  up  with  great  care  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
maiden  aunts,  who  had  spent  some  years  of  their  early  life  at 
one  of  the  little  German  courts,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  education  of  a  fine 
lady.  Under  their  instructions  she  became  a  miracle  of  accom- 
plishments. By  the  time  she  was  eighteen,  she  could  em- 
broider to  admiration,  and  had  worked  whole  histories  of  the 
saints  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of  expression  in  their 
countenances,  that  they  looked  like  so  many  souls  in  purgatory. 
She  could  read  without  great  difficulty,  and  had  spelled  her 
way  through  several  church  l^nds,  and  almost  all  the  chivalrio 
wonders  of  the  Heldenbuch.   She  had  even  made  considerable 
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proficiency  in  writing  ;  could  sign  her  own  name  without  mi.-s- 
ing  a  letter,  and  so  legibly,  that  her  aunts  could  read  it  with- 
out spectacles.  She  excelled  in  making  little  elegant  good-for- 
nothing  lady-like  nicknacks  of  all  kinds ;  was  versed  in  the 
most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day ;  played  a  number  of  airs  on 
the  harp  and  guitar ;  and  knew  all  the  tender  ballads  of  the 
Minnie-lieders  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  coquettes  in 
their  younger  days,  were  admirably  calculated  to  be  vigilant 
guardians  and  strict  censors  of  the  conduct  of  their  niece; 
for  there  is  no  duenna  so  rigidly  prudent,  and  inexorably 
decorous,  as  a  superannuated  coquette.  She  was  rarely  suf- 
fered out  of  their  sight ;  never  went  beyond  the  domains  of 
the  castle,  unless  well  attended,  or  rather  well  watched ;  had 
continual  lectures  read  to  her  about  strict  decorum  and  im- 
plicit obedience  ;  and,  as  to  the  men — pah  ! — she  was  taught 
to  hold  them  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  such  absolute  distrust, 
that,  unless  properly  authorized,  she  would  not  have  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  handsomest  cavalier  in  the  world — no,  not  if 
he  were  even  dying  at  her  feet. 

The  good  effects  of  this  system  were  wonderfully  apparent. 
The  young  lady  was  a  pattern  of  docility  and  correctness. 
While  others  were  wasting  their  sweetness  in  the  glare  of 
the  world,  and  liable  to  be  plucked  and  thrown  aside  by 
every  hand,  she  was  coyly  blooming  into  fresh  and  lovely 
womanhood  under  the  protection  of  those  immaculate  spin- 
sters, like  a  rose-bud  blushing  forth  among  guardian  thorns. 
Her  aunts  looked  upon  her  with  pride  and  exultation,  and 
vaunted  that  though  nil  the  other  young  ladies  in  the  world 
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might  go  astray,  yet,  thank  Heaven,  nothing  of  the  kind  oould 
happen  to  the  heiress  of  Katzenellenbogen« 

But,  however  scantily  the  Baron  Von  Landshort  might  be 
provided  with  children,  his  household  was  by  no  means  a 
small  one ;  for  Providence  had  enriched  him  with  abundance 
of  poor  relations.  They,  one  and  all,  possessed  the  affectionate 
disposition  common  to  humble  relatives ;  were  wonderfully 
attached  to  the  baron,  and  took  every  possible  occasion  to 
come  in  swarms  and  enliven  the  castle.  All  family  festivals 
were  commemorated  by  these  good  people  at  the  baron's 
expense ;  and  when  they  were  filled  with  good  cheer,  they 
would  declare  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  delightful  as 
these  &mily  meetings,  these  jubilees  of  the  heart. 

The  baron,  though  a  small  man,  had  a  large  soul,  and  it 
swelled  with  satis&ction  at  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
greatest  man  in  the  little  world  about  him.  He  loved  to  tell 
long  stories  about  the  dark  old  warriors  whose  portraits  looked 
grimly  down  from  the  walls  around,  and  he  found  no  listeners 
equal  to  those  who  fed  at  his  expense.  He  was  much  given 
to  the  marvellous,  and  a  firm  believer  in  all  those  supernatural 
cales  with  which  every  mountain  and  valley  in  Germany 
abounds.  The  feith  of  his  guests  exceeded  even  his  own: 
they  listened  to  every  tale  of  wonder  with  open  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  never  failed  to  be  astonished,  even  though  repeated 
for  the  hundredth  time.  Thus  lived  the  Baron  Von  Land- 
short,  the  oracle  of  his  table,  the  absolute  monarch  of  his 
little  territory,  and  happy,  above  all  things,  in  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  the  age. 

At  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats,  there  was  a  great 
family  gathering  at  the  casde,  on  an  afl^ur  of  the  utmost 
0 
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importance :  it  was  to  receive  the  destined  brid^room  of  the 
baron's  daughter.  A  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  father  and  an  old  nobleman  of  Bavaria,  to  unite  the  dignity 
of  their  houses  by  the  marriage  of  their  children.  The  pre- 
liminaries had  been  conducted  with  proper  punctilio.  The 
young  people  were  betrothed  without  seeing  each  other ;  and 
the  time  was  appointed  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
young  Count  Von  Altenburg  had  been  recalled  from  the  army 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  baron's 
to  receive  his  bride.  Missives  had  even  been  received  from 
him,  from  Wurtzburg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detained, 
mentioning  the  day  and  hour  when  he  might  be  expected  to 
arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  give  him  a 
suitable  welcome.  The  fair  bride  had  been  decked  out  with 
uncommon  care.  The  two  aunts  had  superintended  her  toilet, 
and  quarrelled  the  whole  morning  about  every  article  of  her 
dress.  The  young  lady  had  taken  advantage  of  their  contest 
to  follow  the  bent  of  her  own  taste ;  and  fortunately  it  was  a 
good  one.  She  looked  as  lovely  as  youthful  bridegroom  could 
desire ;  and  the  flutter  of  expectation  heightened  the  lustre  of 
her  charms. 

The  suffusions  that  mantled  her  face  and  neck,  the  gentle 
heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then  lost  in  reverie, 
all  betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was  going  on  in  her  little 
heart.  The  aunts  were  continually  hovering  around  her ;  for 
maiden  aunts  are  apt  to  take  great  interest  in  affairs  of  this 
nature.  They  were  giving  her  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how 
to  deport  herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  what  manner  to  receive 
the  expected  lover. 
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The  baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He  had, 
in  truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do :  but  he  was  naturally  a  fuming 
bustling  little  man,  and  could  not  remain  passive  when  all  the 
world  was  in  a  hurry.  He  worried  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  castle  vnth  an  air  of  infinite  anxiety  ;  he  continually  called 
the  servants  from  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent ; 
and  buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber,  as  idly  restless  and 
importunate  as  a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  warm  summer's  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed ;  the  forests 
had  rung  with  the  clamor  of  the  huntsmen ;  the  kitchen  was 
crowded  with  good  cheer ;  the  cellars  had  yielded  up  whole 
oceans  of  Rkein-wein  and  Ferne-weinf  and  even  the  great 
Heidelburg  tun  had  been  laid  under  contribution.  Every 
thing  was  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with 
Sau9  und  JBraus  in  the  true  spirit  of  Gerrnan  hospitality — 
but  the  guest  delayed  to  make  his  appearance.  Hour  rolled 
after  hour.  The  sun,  that  had  poured  his  downward  rays 
upon  the  rich  forest  of  the  Odenwald,  now  just  gleamed 
along  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  baron  mounted 
the  highest  tower,  and  strained  his  eyes  in  hope  of  catching  a 
distant  sight  of  the  count  and  his  attendants.  Once  he 
thought  he  beheld  them ;  the  sound  of  horns  came  floating 
from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes.  A 
number  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below,  slowly  advancing 
along  the  road;  but  when  they^had  nearly  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  they  suddenly  struck  ofl*  in  a  diflerent  direc- 
tion. The  last  ray  of  sunshine  departed — the  bats  began  to 
flit  by  in  the  twilight — the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  to 
the  view ;  and  nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it  but  now  and 
then  a  peasant  lagging  homeward  from  his  labor. 
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While  the  old  castle  of  Landshort  was  in  this  state  of 
perplexity,  a  very  interesting  scene  was  transacting  in  a 
diOferent  part  of  the  Odenwald. 

The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  was  tranquilly  pursuing 
his  route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way,  in  which  a  man  travels 
toward  matrimony  when  his  friends  have  taken  all  the  trouble 
and  uncertainty  of  courtship  off  his  hands,  and  a  bride  is 
waiting  for  him,  as  certainly  as  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  He  had  encountered  at  Wurtzburg,  a  youthful 
companion  in  arms,  with  whom  he  had  seen  some  service  on 
the  frontiers  ;  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust,  one  of  the  stoutest 
hands,  and  worthiest  hearts,  of  German  chivalry,  who  was 
now  returning  from  the  army.  His  father's  castle  was  not  fiur 
distant  from  the  old  fortress  of  Landshort,  although  an  hered- 
itary feud  rendered  the  families  hostile,  and  strangers  to  each 
other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  of  recognition,  the  young 
friends  related  all  their  past  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  the 
count  gave  the  whole  history  of  his  intended  nuptials  with  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he 
had  received  the  most  enrapturing  descriptions. 

As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  same  direction,  they 
agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  journey  together;  and, 
that  they  might  do  it  the  more  leisurely,  set  off  from  Wurtz- 
burg at  an  early  hour,  the  count  having  given  directions  for 
his  retinue  to  follow  and  overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recollections  of  their 
military  scenes  and  adventures ;  but  tha  count  was  apt  to  be 
a  little  tadious,  now  and  then,  about  the  reputed  charms  of 
his  bride,  and  the  felicity  that  awaited  him. 
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In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  mountains  of  tho 
Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of  its  most  lonely  and 
thickly-wooded  passes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  forests  of 
Germany  have  always  been  as  much  infested  by  robbers  as  its 
castles  by  spectres ;  and,  at  this  time,  the  former  were  particu- 
larly numerous,  from  the  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers  wander- 
ing about  the  country.  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  the  cavaliers  were  attacked  by  a  g&ng  of  these 
stragglers,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  bravery,  but  were  nearly  overpowered,  when  the 
count's  retinue  arrived  to  their  assistance.  At  sight  of  them 
the  robbers  fled,  but  not  until  the  count  had  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  was  slowly  and  carefully  conveyed  back 
to  the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a  friar  summoned  from  a 
neighboring  convent,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  adminis- 
tering to  both  soul  and  body ;  but  half  of  his  skill  was  super- 
fluous; the  moments  of  the  unfortunate  count  were  num- 
bered. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to  repair 
instantly  to  the  castle  of  Landshort,  and  explain  the  &tal  cause 
of  his  not  keeping  his  appointment  with  his  bride.  Though 
not  the  mpst  ardent  of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctil- 
ious of  men,  and  appeared  earnestly  solicitous  that  his  mission 
should  be  speedily  and  courteously  executed.  Unless  this  is 
done,^  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  sleep  quietly  in  my  grave ! " 
He  repeated  these  last  words  with  peculiar  solenmity.  A 
request,  at  a  moment  so  impressive,  admitted  no  hesitation. 
Starken&ust  endeavored  to  soothe  him  to  calmness ;  promised 
fiuthfully  to  execute  his  wbh,  and  gave  him  his  hand  in  solemn 
pledge.    The  dying  man  pressed  it  in  acknowledgment,  but 
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Boon  lapsed  into  delirium — ^raved  about  his  bride — ^his  engage- 
ments— his  plighted  word ;  ordered  his  horse,  that  he  might 
ride  to  the  castle  of  Landshort ;  and  expired  in  the  fancied  act 
of  vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

Starkenfaust  bestowed  a  sigh  and  a  soldier's  tear  on  t)ie 
untimely  fate  of  his  comrade ;  and  then  pondered  on  the  awk- 
ward mission  he  had  undertaken.  His  heart  was  heavj%  and 
his  head  perplexed  ;  for  he  was  to  present  himself  an  unbid- 
den guest  among  hostile  people,  and  to  damp  their  festivity 
with  tidings  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Still  there  were  certain 
whisperings  of  curiosity  in  his  bosom  to  see  this  far-famed 
beauty  of  Katzenellenbogen,  so  cautiously  shut  up  from  the 
world ;  for  he  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  sex,  and  there 
was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and  enterprise  in  his  character  that 
made  him  fond  of  all  singular  adventure. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  made  all  due  arrangements 
with  the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent  for  the  funeral  solem- 
nities of  his  friend,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wurtzburg,  near  some  of  his  illustrious  relatives ;  and  the 
mourning  retinue  of  the  count  took  charge  of  his  remains. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Katzenellenbogen,  who  were  impatient,  for  their 
guest,  and  still  more  for  their  dinner ;  and  to  the  worthy  little 
baron,  whom  we  left  airing  himself  on  the  watch-tower. 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived.  The  baron 
descended  from  the  tower  in  despair.  The  banquet,  which 
had  been  delayed  from  hour  to  hour,  could  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. The  meats  were  already  overdone ;  the  cook  in  an 
agony ;  and  the  whole  household  had  the  look  of  a  garrison 
that  had  been  reduced  by  famine.   The  baron  was  obliged 
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reluctantly  to  give  orders  for  the  feast  without  the  presence 
of  the  guest  All  were  seated  at  table,  and  just  on  the  point 
of  commencing,  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  from  without  the 
gate  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Another 
long  blast  filled  the  old  courts  of  the  castle  with  its  echoes, 
and  was  answered  hj  the  warder  from  the  walls.  The  baron 
hastened  to  receive  his  future  son-in-law. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stranger  was 
before  the  gate.  He  was  a  tall,  gallant  cavalier,  mounted  on  a 
black  steed.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  he  had  a  beaming, 
romantic  eye,  and  an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  The  baron 
was  a  little  mortified  that  he  should  have  come  in  this  simple, 
solitary  style.  His  dignity  for  a  moment  was  rufHed,  and  he 
felt  disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper  respect  for  the 
important  occasion,  and  the  important  family  with  which  he 
was  to  be  connected.  He  pacified  himself,  however,  with  the 
conclusion,  that  it  must  have  been  youthful  impatience  which 
had  induced  him  thus  to  spur  on  sooner  than  his  attendants. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  upon  you 
thus  unseasonably—: — ^" 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of  compli- 
ments and  greetings ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  prided  himself 
upon  his  courtesy  and  eloquence.  The  stranger  attempted, 
once  or  twice,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  words,  but  in  vain,  so 
he  bowed  his  head  and  suffered  it  to  flow  on.  By  the  time 
the  baron  had  come  to  a  pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner 
court  of  the  castle ;  and  the  stranger  was  again  about  to  speak, 
when  he  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
female  part  of  the  &mily,  leading  forth  the  shrinking  and 
blushing  bride.    He  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  as  one 
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entranced ;  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  soul  beamed  forth  in 
the  gaze,  and  rested  upon  that  lovely  form.  One  of  the 
maiden  aunts  whispered  something  in  her  ear^  she  made 
an  efibrt  to  speak ;  her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  raised ; 
gave  a  shy  glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger ;  and  was  cast 
again  to  the  ground.  The  words  died  away ;  but  there  was 
a  sweet  smile  playing  about  her  lips,  and  a  soft  dimpling  of 
the  cheek  that  showed  her  glance  had  not  been  unsatisfactory, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  girl  of  the  fond  age  of  eighteen,  highly 
predisposed  for  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with 
so  gallant  a  cavalier. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  had  arrived  left  no  time 
for  parley.  The  baron  was  peremptory,  and  deferred  all  par- 
ticular conversation  until  the  morning,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  untasted  banquet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  Around 
the  walls  hung  the  hard-fevored  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the 
house  of  Katzenellenbogen,  and  the  trophies  which  they  had 
gained  in  the  field  and  in  the  chase.  Hacked  corslets,  splint- 
ered jousting  spears,  and  tattered  bannei^  were  mingled  with 
the  spoils  of  sylvan  warfare ;  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
tusks  of  the  boar,  grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and 
battle-axes,  and  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  branched  immediately 
over  the  head  of  the  youthful  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  the  company  or  the 
entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  banquet,  but  seemed 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  bride.  He  conversed  in  a  low 
tone  that  could  not  be  overheard — ^for  the  language  of  love  is 
never  loud  j  but  where  is  the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cannot 
catch  the  softest  whisper  of  the  lover  1    There  was  a  mingled 
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tenderness  and  gravity  in  his  manner,  that  appeared  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  lady.  Her  color  came  and 
went  as  she  listened  with  deep  attention.  Now  and '  then  sho 
made  some  blushing  reply,  and  when  his  eye  was  turned  away, 
she  would  steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  countenanei% 
and  heave  a  gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.  It  was  evident 
that  the  young  couple  were  completely  enamored.  The  aunts, 
who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  declared 
that  they  had  fallen  in  love  with  eadi  other  at  first  sight 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or  at  least  noisily,  for  the 
guests  were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites  that  attend 
upon  light  purses  and  mountain  air.  The  baron  told  his  best 
and  longest  stories,  and  never  had  he  told  them  so  well,  or 
^-ith  such  great  effect.  If  there  was  any  thing  marvellous,  his 
auditors  were  lost  in  astonishment;  and  if  any  thing  face- 
tious, they  were  sure  to  laugh  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
The  baron,  it  is  true,  like  most  great  men,  was  too  dignified 
to  utter  any  joke  but  a  dull  one ;  it  was  always  enforced, 
however,  by  a  bumper  of  excellent  Hockheimer ;  and  even  a 
dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with  jolly  old  wine, 
is  irresistible.  Many  good  things  were  said  by  poorer  and 
keener  wits,  that  would  not  bear  repeating,  except  on  similar 
occasions ;  many  sly  speeches  whispered  in  ladies'  ears,  that 
almost  convulsed  them  with  suppressed  laughter ;  and  a  song 
or  two  roared  out  by  a  poor,  but  merry  and  broad-faced 
oousin  of  the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden  aunts 
hold  up  their  fans. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  maintained  a 
most  singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.  His  countenance 
assumed  a  deeper  cast  of  dejection  as  the  evening  advar.c.d  ; 
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and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  the  baron's  jokes  seemed 
only  to  render  him  the  more  melancholy.  At  times  ho  was 
lost  in  thought,  and  at  times  there  was  a  perturbed  and  rest- 
less wandering  of  the  eye  that  bespoke  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease. 
His  conversations  with  the  bride  became  more  and  more 
earnest  and  mysterious.  Lowering  clouds  began  to  steal  over 
the  fair  serenity  of  her  brow,  and  tremors  to  run  through  her 
tender  frame. 

All  this  could  not  e^ape  the  notice  of  the  company. 
Their  gayety  was  chilled  by  the  unaccountable  gloom  of  the 
bridegroom ;  their  spirits  were  infected ;  whispers  and  glances 
were  interchanged,  accompanied  by  shrugs  and  dubious  shakes 
of  the  head.  The  song  and  the  laugh  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  there  were  dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which 
were  at  length  succeeded  by  wild  tales  and  supernatural 
legends.  One  dismal  story  produced  another  still  more  dis- 
mal, and  the  baron  nearly  frightened  some  of  the  ladies  into 
hysterics  with  the  history  of  the  goblin  horseman  that  carried 
away  the  fiiir  Leonora ;  a  dreadful  story,  which  has  since  l>een 
put  into  excellent  verse,  and  is  read  and  believed  by  all  the 
world. 

The  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale  with  profound  atten- 
tion. He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  baron,  and,  as 
the  story  drew  to  a  close,  began  gradually  to  rise  from  his 
seat,  growing  taller  and  taller,  until,  in  the  baron's  entranced 
eye,  he  seemed  almost  to  tower  into  a  giant.  The  moment 
the  tale  Mas  finished,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a 
solemn  farewell  of  the  company.  They  wore  all  amazement. 
The  baron  was  perfectly  thunder-struck. 

**  What !  going  to  leave  the  castle  at  midnight  7  why, 
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every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  reception ;  a  chamber  was 
ready  for  him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mysteriously ; 
"  I  must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  chamber  to-night !  " 

There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tone  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron^s  heart  misgive  him  ;  but 
he  rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated  his  hospitable  entreaties. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  silently,  but  positively,  at 
every  offer ;  and,  waving  his  farewell  to  the  company,  stalked 
slowly  out  of  the  hall.  The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely 
petrified — the  bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her 


The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court  of  the 
castle,  where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing  the  earth,  and 
snorting  with  impatience. — When  they  had  reached  the 
portal,  whose  deep  archway  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset, 
the  stranger  paused,  and  addressed  the  baron  in  a  hollow 
tone  of  voice,  which  the  vaulted  roof  rendered  still  more  se- 
pulchral. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "  I  will  impart  to  you 
the  reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn,  an  indispensable 
engagement — " 

"  Why,"  said  the  baron,  "  cannot  you  send  some  one  in 
your  place  1 " 

"  It  admits  of  no  substitute — I  must  attend  it  in  person — 
I  must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral — " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit,  "  but  not  until 
to-morrow — to-morrow  you  shall  take  your  bride  there." 

"  No  !  no  I "  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  solemnity, 
"  my  engagement  is  with  no  bride — ^the  worms !  the  worms 
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expect  me !  I  am  a  dead  man — I  have  been  slain  by  robbers 
— my  body  lies  at  Wurtzburg — ^at  midnight  I  am  to  be 
buried — the  grave  is  waiting  for  me — I  must  keep  my  ap- 
pointment ! " 

He  sprang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  lost  in  tho 
whistling  of  the  night  blast. 

The  baron  returned  to  the  hall  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, and  related  what  had  passed.  Two  ladies  fainted  Qut- 
right,  others  sickened  at  the  idea  of  having  banqueted  with  a 
spectre.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  this  might  be  the 
wild  huntsman,  famous  in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of 
mountain  sprites,  of  wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural 
beings,  with  which  the  good  people  of  Germany  have  been  so 
grievously  harassed  since  time  immemorial.  One  of  the  poor 
relations  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  some  sportive 
evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and  that  the  very  gloominess 
of  the  caprice  seemed  to  accord  with  so  melancholy  a  person- 
age. This,  however,  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  company,  and  especially  of  the  baron,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  ab- 
jure his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come  into  the  faith 
of  the  true  believers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  entertained,  they 
were  completely  put  to  an  end  by  the  arrival,  next  day,  of 
regular  missives,  confirming  the  intelligence  of  the  young 
count's  murder,  and  his  interment  in  Wurtzburg  cathedral. 

The  dismay  at  the  castle  may  well  be  imagined.  The 
baron  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  The  guests,  who  had 
come  to  rejoice  with  him,  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him 
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in  his  distress.  They  wandered  about  the  courts,  or  collected 
in  groups  in  the  hall,  shaking  their  heads  and  shrugging  their 
shoulders,  at  the  troubles  of  so  good  a  man ;  and  sat  longer 
than  ever  at  table,  and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than  ever, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  their  spirits.  But  the"  situation  of  the 
widowed  bride  was  the  most  pitiable.  To  have  lost  a  hus- 
band before  she  had  even  embraced  him — and  such  a  husband ! 
if  the  very  spectre  could  be  so  gracious  and  noble,  what  must 
have  been  the  living  man.    She  filled  the  house  with  lamenta- 


On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood,  she  had 
retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  aunts,  who 
insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The  aunt,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  tellers  of  ghost  stories  in  all  Germany,  had  just  been  re- 
counting one  of  her  longest,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  very 
midst  of  it.  The  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a 
small  garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beams 
of  the  rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of  an  as- 
pen-tree before  the  lattice.  The  castle  clock  had  just  tolled 
miJnight,  when  a  soft  strain  of  music  stole  up  from  the  gar- 
den. She  rose  hastily  from  her  bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to 
the  window.  A  tall  figure  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees.  As  it  rabed  its  head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon 
the  countenance.  Heaven  and  earth !  she  beheld  the  Spectro 
Bridegroom  !  A  loud  shriek  at  that  moment  burst  upon  her 
ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  music,  and 
had  followed  her  silently  to  the  window,  fell  into  her  arms. 
When  she  looked  again,  the  spectre  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the  most  sooth- 
ing, for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself  with  terror.    As  to 
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the  young  lady,  there  was  something,  even  in  the  spectre  of 
her  lover,  that  seemed  endearing.  There  was  still  the  sem- 
blance of  manly  beauty ;  and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is 
but  little  calculated  to  satisfy  the  affections  of  a  love-sick  girl, 
yet,  where  the  substance  is  not  to  be  had,  even  that  is  consol- 
ing. The  aunt  declared  she  would  never  sleep  in  that  cham- 
ber again ;  the  niece,  for  once,  was  refractory,  and  declared  as 
strongly  that  she  would  sleep  in  no  other  in  the  castle :  the 
consequence  was,  that  she  had  to  sleep  in  it  alone :  but  she 
drew  a  promise  from  her  aunt  not  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
spectre,  lest  she  should  be  denied  the  only  melancholy  pleas- 
ure left  her  on  earth — ^that  of  inhabiting  the  chamber  over 
which  the  guardian  shade  of  her  lover  kept  its  nightly 
vigils. 

How  long  the  good  old  lady  would  have  observed  this 
promise  is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  there  is  a  triumph  in  being  the  first  to  tell  a  fright- 
ful story ;  it  is,  however,  still  quoted  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
a  memorable  instance  of  female  secrecy,  that  she  kept  it  to 
herself  for  a  whole  week ;  when  she  was  suddenly  absolved 
from  all  further  restraint,  by  intelligence  brought  to  the  break- 
fast table  one  morning  that  the  young  lady  was  not  to  be 
found.  Her  room  was  empty — the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in 
— the  window  was  open,  and  the  bird  had  flown ! 

The  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  the  intelligence 
was  received,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  .have  wit- 
nessed the  agitation  which  the  mishaps  of  a  great  man  cause 
among  his  friends.  Even  the  poor  relations  paused  for  a 
moment  from  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  trencher ;  when 
the  aunt,  who  had  at  first  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her 
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hands,  and  shrieked  out,  "  The  goblin !  the  goblin  !  she's  car- 
ried away  by  the  goblin." 

In  a  few  words  she  related  the  fearful  scene  of  the  garden, 
and  concluded  that  the  spectre  must  have  carried  off  his  bride. 
Two  of  the  domestics  corroborated  the  opinion,  for  they  had 
heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  down  the  mountain 
about  midnight,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  spectre  on 
his  black  charger,  bearing  her  away  to  the  tomb.  All  present 
were  struck  with  the  direful  probability ;  for  events  of  the 
kind  are  extremely  common  in  Germany,  as  many  well 
authenticated  histories  bear  witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor  baron ! 
What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond  father,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  Katzenellenbogen !  His  only 
daughter  had  either  been  rapt  away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was 
to  have  some  wood-demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and,  perchance,  a 
troop  of  goblin  grandchildren.  As  usual,  he  was  completely 
bcMrildered,  and  all  the  castle  in  an  uproar.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  take  horse,  and  scour  every  road  and  path  and  glen 
of  the  Odenwald.  The  baron  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his 
jack-boots,  girded  on  his  sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his 
steed  to  sally  forth  on  the  doubtful  quest,  when  he  was 
brought  to  a  pause  by  a  new  apparition.  A  lady  was  seen 
approaching  the  castle,  moimted  on  a  palfrey,  attended  by  a 
cavalier  on  horseback.  She  galloped  up  to  the  gate,  sprang 
from  her  horse,  and  falling  at  the  baron's  feet,  embraced  his 
knees.  It  was  his  lost  daughter,  and  her  companion — the 
Spectre  Brid^oom  !  Hie  baron  was  astounded.  He  looked 
at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  spectre,  and  almost  doubted  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.    The  latter,  too,  was  wonderfully  im- 
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proved  in  his  appearance  sinoe  his  visit  to  the  world  of  spirita 
His  dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  a  noble  figure  of  manly 
symmetry.  He  was  no  longer  pale  and  melancholy.  His 
fine  countenance  was  flushed  with  the  glow  of  youth,  and  joy 
rioted  in  his  large  dark  eye. 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cavalier  (for,  in 
truth,  as  you  must  have  known  all  the  while,  he  was  no  gob- 
lin) announced  himself  as  Sir  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust.  He 
related  his  adventure  with  the  young  count.  He  told  how  he 
had  hastened  to  the  castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings, 
but  that  the  eloquence  of  the  baron  had  interrupted  him  in 
every  attempt  to  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  the  bride 
had  completely  captivated  him,  and  that  to  pass  a  few  hours 
near  her,  he  had  tacitly  suffered  the  mistake  to  continue. 
How  he  had  been  sorely  perplexed  in  what  way  to  make  a 
decent  retreat,  until  the  baron's  goblin  stories  had  suggested 
his  eccentric  exit.  How,  fearing  the  feudal  hostility  of  the 
Ikmily,  he  had  repeated  his  visits  by  stealth — had  haunted  the 
garden  beneath  the  young  lady's  window — ^had  wooed — had 
won — had  borne  away  in  triumph — and,  in  a  word,  had  wed- 
ded the  fair. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  the  baron  would  have  been 
inflexible,  for  he  was  tenacious  of  paternal  authority,  and  de- 
voutly obstinate  in  all  family  feuds  ;  but  he  loved  his  daugh- 
ter ;  he  had  lamented  her  as  lost ;  he  rejoiced  to  find  her  still 
alive ;  and,  though  her  husband  was  of  a  hostile  house,  yet, 
thank  Heaven,  he  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord  with  his 
notions  of  strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the  knight  had  passed 
upon  him  of  his  being  a  dead  man ;  but  several  old  friends 
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present,  who  had  sei*ved  in  the  wars,  assured  him  that  every 
stratagem  was  excusable  in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  was 
entitled  to  especial  privilege,  having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The  baron 
pardoned  the  young  couple  on  the  spot.  The  revels  at  the 
castle  were  resumed.  The  poor  relations  overwhelmed  this 
new  membei*  of  the  family  with  loving  kindness  ;  he  was  so 
gallant,  so  generous — ^and  so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were 
somewhat  scandalized  that  their  system  of  strict  soelusion, 
and  passive  obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified,  but  at- 
tributed it  all  to  their  negligence  in  not  having  the  windows 
grated.  One  of  them  was  particularly  mortified  at  having  her 
marvellous  story  marred,  and  that  the  only  spectre  she  had 
ever  seen  should  turn  out  a  coimterfeit ;  but  the  nieco  seemed 
perfectly  happy  at  havmg  found  him  substantial  flesh  and 
blood — ^and  so  the  story  ends. 
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When  I  heboid,  with  deep  astontohmenC; 
To  fiunoos  Westminster  how  there  reaorte 
living  in  brasse  or  Btoney  monument, 
The  princes  and  the  worthies  of  all  sorte ; 
I>oe  not  I  see  reformde  nobiUtie, 
Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  ostentation. 
And  looke  upon  offenselesse  mi^estj, 
Kaked  of  pomp  or  earthly  domination  T 
And  how  a  play-game  of  a  painted  stone 
Contents  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 
Whome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  npot 
Could  not  content  or  quench  their  appetites. 

Life  is  a  fh>st  of  cold  felicitie,  ^ 

And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  rani  tie. 

CuauTOLBKo's  Epigrams,  bt  T.  I|,  ISOS. 

ON  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Autumn,  when  the  shadows  of  morning 
and  evening  almost  mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over 
the  decline  of  the  year,  I  passed  several  hours  in  rambling 
about  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  something  congenial 
to  the  season  in  the  mournful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile ; 
and,  as  I  passed  its  threshold,  seemed  like  stepping  back  into 
the  regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing  myself  among  the  shades 
of  former  ages. 

I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster  School, 
through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that  had  an  almost  sub- 
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ternmean  look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular 
]>erforations  in  the  massive  walls.  Through  this  dark  avenue 
I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old 
verger,  in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults, 
and  seeming  like  a  spectre  from  one  of  the  neighboring  tombs. 
The  approach  to  the  abbey  through  these  gloomy  monastic 
remains  prepares  the  mind  for  its  solemn  contemplation. 
The  cloisters  still  retain  something  of  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  former  days.  The  gray  walls  are  discolored  by  damps, 
and  crumbling  with  age ;  a  coat  of  hoary  moss  has  gathered 
over  the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments,  and  obscured 
the  death's  heads,  and  other  funereal  emblems.  The  sharp 
touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the 
arches ;  the  roses  which  adorned  the  key-stones  have  lost  their 
leafy  beauty  ;  every  thing  bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapi- 
dations of  time,  which  yet  has  something  touching  and  pleasing 
in  its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray  into  the 
square  of  the  cloisters ;  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass 
in  the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted  passage 
with  a  kind  of  dusky  splendor.  From  between  the  arcades, 
the  eye  glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud ; 
and  beheld  the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into 
the  azure  heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contemplating  this 
mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  sometimes  endeavor- 
ing  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  which 
formed  the  pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  was  attracted 
to  throe  figures,  rudely  carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn  away 
by  the  footsteps  of  many  generations.    They  were  the  efligies 
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of  three  of  the  early  abbots;  the  epitaphs  were  entirely 
ef&ced  ;  the  names  alone  remuned,  having  no  doubt  been  re- 
newed in  later  times.  (Vitalis. Abbas.  1082,  and  Gislebertus 
Crispinus.  Abbas.  1114,  and  Laurentius.  Abbas.  1176.)  I  re- 
mained some  little  while,  musing  over  these  casual  relics  of 
antiquity,  thus  lefl  like  Mrrecks  upon  this  distant  shore  of  time, 
telling  no  tale  but  that  such  beings  had  been,  and  had  per- 
ished ;  teaching  no  moral  put  the  futility  of  that  pride  which 
hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live  in  an  in- 
scription. A  little  longer,  and  even  these  faint  records  will 
be  obliterated,  and  the  monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memo- 
rial. Whilst  I  was  yet  looking  down  upon  these  grave-stones, 
I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  reverberating 
from  buttress  to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloisters. 
It  is  almost  startling  to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time 
sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of  the  hour, 
which,  like  a  billow,  has  rolled  us  onward  towards  the  grave. 
I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door  opening  to  the  interior 
of  the  abbey.  On  entering  here,  the  magnitude  of  the  build- 
ing breaks  fully  upon  the  mind,  contrasted  with  the  vaults  of 
the  cloisters.  The  eyes  gaze  with  wonder  at  clustered  col- 
umns of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches  springing  from  them 
to  such  an  amazing  height ;  and  man  wandering  about  their 
hnses,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  his  own 
handiwork.  The  spaciousness  and  gloom  of  this  vast  edifice 
produce  a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We  step  cautiously 
and  softly  about,  as  if  fearftil  of  disturbing  the  hallowed 
silence  of  the  tomb ;  while  every  footfall  whispers  along  the 
walls,  and  chatters  among  the  sepulchres,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 
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It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down 
upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless  rever- 
ence. We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated 
bones  of  the  great  men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled  history 
With  their  deeds,  and  the  earth  with  their  renown. 

And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man ambition,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and 
jostled  in  the  dust ;  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling 
out  a  scanty  nook,  a  gloomy  corner,  a  little  portion  of  earth, 
to  those,  whom,  when  alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy  ;  and 
how  many  shapes,  and  forms,  and  artifices,  are  devised  to 
catch  the  casual  notice  of  the  passenger,  and  save  from  forget- 
iulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a  name  which  once  aspired  to 
occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought  and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet's  Comer,  which  occupies  an 
end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  abbey.  The 
monuments  are  generally  simple;  for  the  lives  of  literary 
men  afford  no  striking  themes  for  the  sculptor.  Shakspeare 
and  Addison  have  statues  erected  to  their  memories;  but 
the  greater  part  have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere 
inscriptions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  me- 
morials, I  have  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey 
remained  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling 
takes  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  admiration  with 
which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  great  and 
the  heroic.  They  linger  about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of 
friends  and  companions;  for  indeed  there  is  something  of 
companionship  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other 
men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the  medium  of  his- 
tory,  which  is  continually  growing  faint  and  obscure  :  but  th  • 
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intercourse  between  the  author  and  his  fellow-men  is  ever 
new,  active,  and  immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them  more 
than  for  himself ;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments, 
and  shut  himself  up  from  the  delights  of  social  life,  that  he 
might  the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant  minds  and 
distant  ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  his  renown ;  for 
it  has  been  purdiased,  not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but 
by  the  diligent  dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may  posterity 
be  grateful  to  his  memory  ;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance, 
not  of  empty  names  and  sounding  actions,  but  whole  treasures 
of  wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought,  and  golden  veins  of  lan- 
guage. 

From  Poet's  Comer  I  continued  my  stroll  towards  that 
part  of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
I  wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  SLte  now 
occupied  by  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  great.  At 
every  turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name ;  or  the  cogni- 
zance of  some  powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the 
eye  darts  into  these  dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches 
glimpses  of  quaint  effigies ;  some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in 
devotion ;  others  stretched  upon  the  tombs,  with  hands  pious 
ly  pressed  together :  warriors  in  armor,  as  if  reposing  after 
battle ;  prelates  with  crosiers  and  mitres ;  and  nobles  in  robes 
and  coronets,  lying  as  it  were  in  state.  In  glancing  over  this 
scene,  so  strangely  populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so  still 
and  silent,  it  seems  almost'  as  if  we  were  treading  a  mansion 
of  that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had  been  suddenly 
transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  effigy  of  * 
a  knight  in  complete  armor.    A  large  buckler  was  on  one 
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arm ;  the  hands  were  pressed  together  m  supplication  upon 
the  breast :  the  face  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion ;  the 
l^s  were  crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior's  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  of  one 
of  those  military  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled  re- 
ligion and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  connecting 
link  between  &ct  and  fiction;  between  the  history  and  the 
feiry  tale.  There  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in  the 
tombs  of  these  adventurers,  decorated  as  they  are  with  rude 
armorial  bearings  and  Gothic  sculpture.  They  comport  with 
the  antiquated  chapels  in  which  they  are  generally  found ;  and 
in  considering  them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the 
legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fiction,  the  chivalrous 
pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry  has  spread  over  the  wars 
for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  are  the  relics  of  times  ut- 
terly gone  by ;  of  beings  passed  from  recoUection ;  of  cus- 
toms and  manners  with  which  ours  have  no  aflinity.  They 
are  like  objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which 
*^e  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our  con- 
ceptions are  vague  and  visionary.  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely solemn  and  awful  in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs, 
extended  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of 
the  dying  hour.  They  have  an  effect  infinitely  more  im- 
pressive on  my  feelings  than  the  fanciful  attitudes,  the  over- 
wrought conceits,  and  allegorical  groups,  which  abound  on 
modem  monuments.  I  ,  have  been  struck,  also,  with  the  su- 
periority of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral  inscriptions.  There 
was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of  saying  things  simply, 
and  yet  saying  them  proudly ;  and  I  do  not  know  an  epitaph 
that  breathes  a  loftier  consciousness  of  Gunily  worth  and  hon- 
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orable  lineage,  than  one  which  affirms,  of  a  noble  house,  that 
"  all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.^ 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet's  Comer  stands  a  monu- 
ment which  is  among  the  most  renowned  achievements  of 
modern  art ;  but  which  to  me  appears  horrible  rather  than 
sublime.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubillac 
The  bottom  of  the  monument  is  represented  as  throwing 
open  its  marble  doors,  and  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting 
forth.  The  shroud  is  falling  from  his  fleshless  frame  as  he 
launches  his  dart  at  hb  victim.  She  is  sinking  into  her 
affrighted  husband's  arms,  who  strives,  with  vain  and  frantic 
effort,  to  avert  the  blow.  The  whole  is  executed  with  terri- 
ble truth  and  spirit ;  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  gibbering 
yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  the 
spectre. — But  why  should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with 
unnecessary  terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  round  the  tomb  of 
those  we  love  ?  The  grave  should  be  surrounded  by  every 
thing  that  might  inspire  tenderness  and  veneration  for  the 
dead ;  or  that  might  win  the  living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place, 
not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but  of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and  silent 
aisles,  studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  busy  ex- 
istence from  without  occasionally  reaches  the  ear ; — ^the  rum- 
bling of  the  passing  equipage ;  the  murmur  of  the  multitude ; 
or  perhaps  the  light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  strik- 
ing with  the  deathlike  repose  around :  and  it  has  a  strange 
eflfect  upon  the  feelings,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of  active  life 
hurrying  along,  and  beating  against  the  very  walls  of  the 
sepulchre. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and 
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firom  dutpel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually  wearing  away ; 
the  distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew  less  and 
less  frequent ;  the  8weet>tongued  bell  was  summoning  to  even- 
ing prayers ;  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choristers,  in  their 
white  surplices,  crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I 
stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  A 
flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but 
magnificent  arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately 
vrrought,  turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluc- 
tant to  admit  the  feet  of  common  mortals  into  this  most  gor- 
geous of  sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The 
very  walk  are  wrought  into  universal  ornament,  incrusted 
with  tracery,  and  scooped  into  niches,  crowded  with  the 
statues  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Stoqe  seems,  by  the  cunning 
labor  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  den- 
sity, suspended  aloft,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
adiieved  with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  security  of 
a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the 
grotesque  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  stalls  are  aflixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the 
Icnights,  with  their  scarfe  and  swords;  and  above  them  are 
suspended  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson, 
with  the  cold  gray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of^  this 
grand  mausoleum  stands  the  sepulchre  of  its  founder, — ^hia 
effigy,  with  that  of  his  queen,  extended  on  a  sumptuous  tomb, 
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and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  superbly-wrought  brazen  rail* 
ing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnifioence;  this  strange 
mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies ;  these  emblems  of  living  and 
aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementos  which  show  the 
dust  and  oblivion  in*  which  all  must  sooner  or  later  terminate. 
Nothing  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness, 
than  to  tread  the  sildnt  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng 
and  pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the  vacant  stalls  of  the 
knights  and  their  esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of  dusty  but  gor- 
geous banners  that  were  once  borne  before  them,  my  imagi- 
nation conjured  up  the  scene  when  this  hall  was  bright  with 
the  valor  and  beauty  of  the  land ;  glittering  with  the  splendor 
of  jewelled  rank  and  military  array ;  alive  with  the  tread  of 
many  feet  and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude.  All  had 
passed  away  ;  the  silence  of  death  had  settled  again  upon  the 
place,  interrupted  only  by  the  casual  chirping  of  birds,  whidi 
had  found  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  built  their  nests 
among  its  friezes  and  pendants — sure  signs  of  solitariness  and 
desertion. 

When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  they 
were  those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  world ; 
some  tossing  upon  distant  seas ;  some  under  arms  in  distant 
lands ;  some  mingling  in  the  busy  intrigues  of  courts  and  cab- 
inets; all  seeking  to  deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this 
mansion  of  shadowy  honors:  the  melancholy  reward  of  a 
monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  present  a 
touching  instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave ;  which  brings 
down  the  oppressor  to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  min- 
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gles  the  dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her 
victim,  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the 
day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the 
latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls 
of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre  continually  echo  with  the  sighs  of 
sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her  rival. 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where  Mary 
lies  buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  windows 
darkened  by  dust.  The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time  and 
weather.  A  marble  figure  of  Mary  is  Wretched  upon  the 
tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron  railing,  much  corroded,  bearing 
her  national  emblem — ^the  thistle.  I  was  weary  with  wander- 
ing, and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the  monument,  revolving 
in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous  story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey, 
i  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the 
choir ;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The 
stillness,  the  desertion  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  pre- 
vailing around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the 
place: 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conyeraation, 
Ko  joTfbl  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father^s  coonsel — ^nothing's  heard, 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ  burst  upon 
the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and 
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rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their 
volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building! 
With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and 
breathe  their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death, 
and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal  1 — And  now  they  rise  in 
triumph  and  acclamation,  heaving  higher  and  higher  their  aocord- 
ant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound. — And  now  they  pause, 
and  the  soft  voices  df  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of 
melody ;  they  soar  aloft,  and.warble  along  the  roof,  and  seem 
to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of  heaven. 
Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  com- 
pressing air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul. 
What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solenm  sweeping  con- 
cords !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  powerful — it  fills 
the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — ^the  ear  is 
stunned — ^the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it  is  wind- 
ing up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven — 
the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on  this 
swelling  tide  of  harmony  ! 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a 
strain  of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire :  the  shadows  of 
evening  were  gradually  thickening  round  me;  the  monu- 
ments began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom ;  and  the  dis- 
tant clock  again  gave  token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.  As  I  descended 
the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of  the  building, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  th§  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  I  ascended  the  small  staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take 
from  thence  a  general  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  tombs. 
The  shrine  is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  dose 
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around  it  are  the  sepulchres  of  various  kings  and  queens. 


From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and 
funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded 
^ith  tombs;  where  warriors,  prelates,  courtiers  and  states- 
men, lie  mouldering  in  their  beds  of  darkness."  Close  by 
me  stood  the  great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of  oak, 
in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic  age.  The  scene 
seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical  artifice,  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here  was  a  type  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and  power ;  here  it  was 
literally  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the  sepulchre.  Would 
not  one  think  that  these  incongruous  mementos  had  been 
gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness  1 — to  show 
it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglect 
and  dishonor  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive ;  how  soon  that 
crown  which  encircles  its  brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must 
lie  down  in  the  dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  For, 
strange  to  tell,  even  the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary. 
There  is  a  shocking  levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads  them 
to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things  ;  and  there  are  base 
minds,  which  delight  to  revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the 
abject  homage  and  grovelling  servility  which  they  pay  to  the 
living.  The  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  been  broken 
open,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of  their  funereal  ornaments  ; 
the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  the  imperious 
Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  Henry  the  Fiflh  lies  headless. 
Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears  some  proof  how  false  and 
fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind.  Some  are  plundered; 
some  mutilated  ;  some  covered  with  ribaldry  and  insult — all 
more  or  less  outraged  and  dishonored ! 
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The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  funtly  streaming  through 
the  painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
twilight.  The  chapels  and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into  shadows ;  the  nuurble  fig- 
ures of  the  monuments  assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  uncer- 
tain light ;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the 
cold  breath  of  the  grave ;  and  even  the  distant  footfidl  of  a 
verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Comer,  had  something  strange 
and  dreary  in  its  sound.  •!  slowly  retraced  my  morning's 
walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at  the  portal  of  the  cloisters,  the 
door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me,  filled  the  whole 
building  with  echoes. 

I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of 
the  objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but  found  they  were 
already  fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names,  in- 
scriptions, trophies,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  recol- 
lection, though  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the 
threshold.  What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepul- 
chres but  a  treasury  of  humiliation  ;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated 
homilies  on  the  emptiness  of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of 
oblivion  !  It  is,  indeed,  the  empire  of  death ;  his  great  shad- 
owy palace,  where  he  sits  in  state,  mocking  at  the  relics  of 
human  glory,  and  spreading  dust  and  foi^etfulness  on  tho 
monuments  of  princes.  How  idle  a  boast,  afler  all,  is  the  im- 
mortality of  a  name !  Hme  is  ever  silently  turning  over  his 
pages ;  we  are  too  much  engrossed  by  the  story  of  the  pres- 
ent, to  think  of  the  characters  and  anecdotes  that  gave  interest 
to  the  past ;  and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  bo 
speedixy  forgotten.   The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of 
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yesterday  out  of  our  rea>l lection ;  and  will,  in  turn,  be  sup- 
planted by  hi«  successor  of  to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "find  their  graves  in  our  short  mem- 
ories, and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  vbe  buried  in  our  sur- 
vivors."  History  fades  into  fable;  fact  becomes  clouded 
with  doubt  and  controversy ;  the  inscription  moulders  from 
the  tablet;  the  statue  falb  from  the  pedestal.  Columns, 
arches,  pyramids,  what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand ;  and  their 
epitaphs,  but  characters  written  in  the  dust  ?  What  is  tl)e 
security  of  a  tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalmment  ?  The 
remains  of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered  to  the 
wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curiosity 
of  a  museum.  The  Egyptian  nmmmies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth  ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  * 

What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above 
me  fi'om  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  1  The  time 
must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring  so  loftily, 
sliall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet;  when,  instead  of  the 
sound  of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through 
the  broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower 
— when  the  gairish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy 
mansions  of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the  &llen  column ; 
ind  the  fox-glove  hang  its  blossoms  about  the  nameless  urn, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead.  Thus  man  passes  away ;  his 
name  perishes  from  record  and  recollection ;  his  history  is  as 
a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin.f 

*  Sr  T.  Brown.        f  For  notes  on  Westminster  Abbey,  see  Appendix. 
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Bat  !•  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  gone  ?  Nothing  bat  the  hair  of  his  good,  gnj, 
fid  bead  and  beard  left!   Well,  I  will  have  that,  seeing  I  cannot  have  more  of  hlok 

Hub  AiYD  Ckt  Arrsa  Cbsistmas. 

A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall 
Good  fires  to  oarb  the  eold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small. 
The  neighbors  were  friendlj  bidden, 

And  aU  had  welcome  trae, 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

OldSoko. 

"VrOTHING  in  England  exercises  a  more  delightful  spell 
-^^  over  my  imagination,  than  the  lingerings  of  the  holiday 
customs  and  rural  games  of  former  times.  They  recall  the 
pictures  my  fancy  used  to  draw  in  the  May  morning  of  life, 
when  as  yet  I  only  knew  the  world  through  books,  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be  all  that  poets  had  painted  it ;  and  they  bring 
with  them  the  flavor  of  those  honest  days  of  yore,  in  which, 
perhaps,  with  equal  fallacy,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  was 
more  homebred,  social,  and  joyous  than  at  present.  I  regret 
to  say  that  they  are  daily  growing  more  and  more  faint,  being 
gradually  worn  away  by  time,  but  still  more  obliterated  by 
modern  fashion.    They  resemble  those  picturesque  morselH 
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of  Gothic  architecture,  which  we  see.  crumbling  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the  waste  of  ages, 
and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  and  alterations  of  later  days. 
Poetry,  however,  clings  with  cherishing  fondness  about  the 
rural  game  and  holiday  revel,  from  which  it  has  derived  so 
many  of  its  themes — ^as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage  about 
the  Gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tower,  gratefully  repaying 
their  support,  by  clasping  together  their  tottering  remains, 
and,  as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christmas 
awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There 
is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our 
conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about  this 
season  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement.  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  Advent, 
until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  that 
brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a  grander 
effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelings,  than  to  hear  the  full 
choir  and  the  pealing  grgan  performing  a  Christmas  anthem 
in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of 
yore,  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
season  for  gathering  tc^ether  of  family  connections,  and 
drawing  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  M'hieh 
the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continu- 
10* 
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ally  operating  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  bade  the  children  of 
a  familj,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandered  widely 
asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth, 
that  rallying  place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and 
k>ving  again  among  the  endearing  mementos  of  childhood. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that 
gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times 
we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate 
themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  ^  live  abroad 
and  everywhere."  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuous- 
ness of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn ;  earth  with  its 
mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  de^  delicious 
blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us  with  mute  but 
exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  despoiled 
of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow, 
we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreari* 
ness  and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  dajs 
and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings, 
shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  us 
more  keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle. 
Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated ;  our  friendly  sympathies 
more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each 
other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by 
dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto 
heart;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of 
loving-kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bos- 
oms ;  and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the  pure 
element  of  domestic  felicity. 
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The  pitdiy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 
and  sunshine  through  tlie  room,  and  lights  up  each  counte- 
nance in  a  kindlier  welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  £ice  oi' 
hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile- 
where  is  the  ahy  glance  of  love  jnore  sweetly  eloquent — than 
by  the  winter  fireside?  and  as  the  hollow  blast  of  wintry 
wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  daps  the  distant  door,  whistles 
about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney,  what 
can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered 
security,  veith  which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable 
chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

The  English,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  nu*al  habit 
throughout  every  class  of  society,  have  always  been  fond  of 
those  festivals  and  holidays  whidi  agreeably  interrupt  the 
stillness  of  country  life ;  and  they  were,  in  former  days,  par- 
ticularly observant  of  the  religious  and  social  rites  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  inspiring  to  read  even  the  dry  details  which  some 
antiquaries  have  given  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageants,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good-fellow- 
ship, with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated.  It  seemed  to 
throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock  every  heart.  It  brought 
the  peasant  and  the  peer  together,  and  blended  ail  ranks  in 
one  warm  generous  flow  of  joy  and  kindness.  The  old  halls 
of  castles  and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and  the 
Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the  poorest  cottage  welcomed 
the  festive  season  with  green  decorations  of  bay  and  holly — . 
the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays  through  the  lattice,  inviting 
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the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch,  and  join  the  gossip  knot 
huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long  ev^ing  with 
legendary  jokes  and  ofl-told  Christmas  tales. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modem  refinement  is 
the  havoc  it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old  holiday  customs. 
It  has  completely  taken  off  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited 
reliefs  of  these  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  down 
society  into  a  more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  less 
characteristic  sur&oe.  Many  of  the  games  and  oeremonials 
of  Christmas  have  entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  sherris 
sack  of  old  Falstaff,  are  be<K)me  matters  of  speculation  and 
dispute  among  commentators.  They  flourished  in  times  full 
of  spirit  and  lustihood,  when  men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  but 
heartily  and  vigorously ;  times  wild  and  picturesque,  which 
have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest  materials,  and  the  drama 
with  its  most  attractive  variety  of  characters  and  manners. 
The  world  has  become  more  worldly.  There  is  more  of  dis- 
sipation, and  less  of  enjoyment  Pleasure  has  expanded  into 
a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream  ;  and  has  forsaken  many  of 
those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed  sweetly  through 
the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society  has  acquired  a 
more  enlightened  and  elegant  tone ;  but  it  has  lost  many  of 
its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  homebred  feelings,  its  honest 
fireside  delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden-hearted 
antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings,  have 
passed  away  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor- 
houses  in  which  they  were  celebrated.  They  comported 
with  the  shadowy  hall,  the  great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapes- 
tried parlor,  but  are  unfitted  to  the  light  showy  saloons  and 
gay  drawing-rooms  of  the  modern  villa. 
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Shorn,  however,  as  it  b,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honors, 
Qiristmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused 
which  holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom. 
The  preparations  making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board 
that  is  again  to  unite  friends  and  kindred;  the  presents  of 
good  cheer  passing  and  repassing,  those  tokens  of  regard,  and 
quickeners  of  kind  feelings ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about 
houses  and  churches,  emblems  of  peace  and  gladness ;  all  these 
have  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  producing  fond  associations, 
and  kindling  benevolent  sympathies.  Even  the  sound  of  the 
Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid- 
watohes  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  perfect  harmony. 
As  1  have  been  awakened  by  them  in  that  still  and  solemn 
hour,  when  deep  sleep  ^lleth  upon  man,"  I  have  listened 
with  a  hushed  delight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the  sacred 
and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another 
celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind. 

How  delightfully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  upon  by 
these  moral  influences,  turns  every  thing  to  melody  and 
beauty  !  The  very  crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes  in 
the  profound  tepose  of  the  country,  "  telling  the  night  watches 
to  his  feathery  dames,"  was  thought  by  the  common  people 
to  announce  the  approach  of  this  sacred  festival. 


"  Some  saj  that  ever  Against  that  neason  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour^s  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawiiiDg  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  po  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome — then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fiury  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
80  hallowM  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.** 
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Amidst  the  general  call  ti>  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  what 
bosom  can  remain  insensible?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of 
regenerated  feeling — ^the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the 
(ire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  diarity 
in  the  heart. 

The  scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  memory 
beyond  the  sterile  waste  of  years ;  and  the  idea  of  home, 
fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joys,  reanimates 
the  drooping  spirit ;  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes 
waft  the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim 
of  the  desert. 

Stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  land— though  for 
me  no  social  hearth  may  blaze,  no  hospitable  roof  throw  open 
its  doors,  nor  the  warm  grasp  of  friendship  welcome  me  at 
the  threshold — yet  I  feel  the  influence  of  the  season  beaming 
into  my  soul  from  the  happy  looks  of  those  ^und  me. 
Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and 
every  countenance,  bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays 
of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence.    He  who  can 
f  turn  churlishly  away  from  contemplating  the  felicity  of  his 
.  fellow-beings,  and  can  sit  down  darkling  and  repining  in  his 
*  loneliness  when  all  around  is  joyful,  may  have  his  moments 
of  strong  excitement  and  selfish  gratification,  but  he  wants 
.  the  genial  and  social  sympathies  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  a  merry  Christmas. 
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Old  Holiday  School  Soxo. 

FN  the  preceding  paper  I  have  made  some  general  observa- 
tions  on  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England,  and  am 
tempted  to  illustrate  them  by  some  anecdotes  of  a  Christmas 
passed  in  the  country ;  In  perusing  which  I  would  most  cour- 
teoudy  invite  my  reader  to  lay  aside  the  austerity  of  wisdom, 
and  to  put  on  that  genuine  holiday  spirit  which  is  tolerant  of 
folly,  and  anxious  only  for  amusement. 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  f(  r 
a  long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  passengers,  who,  by  their  talk,  seemed  principally 
bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  fHends,  to  eat  the 
Christmas  dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game, 
and  baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies ;  and  bares  hung  dangling 
their  long  ears  about  the  coachman's  box,  presents  from  dis- 
tant  friends  for  the  impending  feast.   I  had  three  fine  rosy^ 
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cheeked  boys  for  my  fellow-passengers  inside,  full  of  t'ne 
buxom  health  and  manly  spirit  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
children  of  this  country.  They  were  returning  home  for  the 
holidays  in  high  glee,  and  promising  themselves  a  world  of 
enjoyment.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  gigantic  plans  of 
the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable  feats  they  were  to 
perform  during  their  six  weeks'  emancipation  from  the  ab- 
horred thraldom  of  book,  birch,  and  pedagogue.  They  were 
full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  the  femily  and  house- 
hold, down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog ;  and  of  the  joy  they  were 
to  give  their  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which  their 
pockets  were  crammed ;  but  the  meeting  to  which  they 
seemed  to  look  forward  with  the  greatest  impatience  was 
with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and,  according  to 
their  talk,  possessed  of  more  virtues  than  any  steed  since  the 
days  of  Bucephalus.  How  he  oould  trot !  how  he. could  run  ! 
and  then  such  leaps  as  he  would  take — there  was  not  a  hedge 
in  the  whole  country  that  he  oould  not  clear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the  coach- 
man, to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they  ad- 
dressed a  host  of  questions,  and  pronounced  him  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  the 
more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coach- 
man, who  wore  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large 
bunch  of  Christmas  greens  stuck  in  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat.  He  is  always  a  personage  full  of  mighty  care  and  busi- 
ness, but  he  is  particularly  so  during  this  season,  having  so 
many  commissions  to  execute  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
terchange of  presents.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  :ny  untravclled  readers,  to  have  a  sketch  that 
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maj  serve  as  a  general  representation  of  this  very  numerous 
and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  have  a  dress,  a 
manner^  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  prev- 
al^t  throughout  the  fraternity  ;  so  that,  wherever  an  English 
stage  coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously  mottled 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into 
every  vessel  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions 
by  frequent  potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still 
further  increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coatq,  in  which  he  is 
buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  readiing  to  his  heels. 
He  wears  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crcwned  hat ;  a  huge  roll  of 
colored  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and 
tucked  in  at  the  bosom ;  and  has  in  summer  time  a  large 
bouquet  qf  flowers  in  his  button-hole;  the  present,  most 
probably,  of  some  enamored  country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is 
commonly  of  some  bright  color,  striped,  and  his  small  clothes 
extend  fiu*  below  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey  boots 
which  reach  about  half  way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision ;  he 
has  a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there 
is  still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  person,  which 
Is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great  con- 
sequence and  consideration  along  the  road ;  has  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him  as 
a  man  of  great  trust  and  dependence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a 
good  understanding  with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass. 
The  moment  he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed. 
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he  throws  down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  aban- 
dons the  cattle  to  the  care  of  the  hostler ;  his  duty  being 
merely  to  drive  from  one  stage  to  another,  When  off  the  ^ 
box,  his  hands  are  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat, 
and  he  rolls  about  the  inn  yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  abso- 
lute lordliness.  Here  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  an  ad- 
miring throng  of  hostlers,  stable-boys,  shoeblacks,  and  those 
nameless  hangers-on,  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and  run 
errands,  and  do  all  kind  of  odd  jobs,  for  the  privilege  of  bat- 
tening on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the 
tap-room.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle ;  treasure 
up  his  cant  phrases ;  echo  his  opinions  about  horses  and  othen: 
topics  of  jockey  lore ;  and,  above  all,  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamufRn  that  has  a  coat  to  his 
back,  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks 
slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coachey. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that 
reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fended  I  saw  dieerfulness  in 
every  countenance  throughout  the  journey.  A  stage  coach, 
however,  carries  animation  always  with  it,  and  puts  the  world 
in  motion  as  it  whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  village,  produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hastai 
forth  to  meet  friends ;  some  with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to 
secure  places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  can  hardly  take 
leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies  them.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  coachman  has  a  world  of  small  commissions  to  execute. 
Sometimes  he  delivers  a  hare  or  pheasant ;  sometimes  jerks 
a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to  the  door  of  a  public  house ; 
and  sometimes,  with  knowing  leer  and  words  of  sly  import, 
hands  to  some  half-blushing,  half-laughing  housemaid  an  odd* 
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shaped  billetdonx  from  some  rustic  admirer.  As  the  coach 
rattles  through  the  village,  every  one  runs  to  the  window,  and 
you  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  coiuitry  faces  and 
blooming  giggling  girls.  At  the  comers  are  assembled  juntos 
of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there 
for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass ;  but  the 
sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation. 
The  smith,  with  the  horn's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  ve- 
hicle whirls  by;  the  cydops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their 
ringing  hammers,  and  sufler  the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the 
sooty  spectre,  in  brown  paper  cap,  laboring  at  the  bellows, 
leans  on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and  permits  the  asthmatic 
engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through 
the  murky  smoke  and  sulphureous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more 
than  usual  animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  everybody  was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Game, 
poultry,  and  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circu- 
lation in  the  villages ;  the  grocers',  butchers'  and  fruiterers' 
shops  were  thronged  with  customers.  The  housewives  were 
stirring  briskly  about,  putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and 
tbe  glossy  branches  of  holly,  with  their  bright-red  berries,  be- 
gan to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind 
an  old  writer's  account  of  Christmas  preparations : — Now 
capons  and  hens,  beside  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef 
and  mutton — must  all  die — ^for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude 
of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice, 
sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or 
never  must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must  dance  and 
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sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged  sit  by  the  fire.  The 
country  maid  leaves  half  her  mArket,  and  must  be  sent  again, 
if  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas  eve.  Great  b  the 
contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  wears 
the  breeches.  Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler ;  and  if  the 
cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers." 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation,  by  a 
shout  from  my  little  travelFing  companions.  They  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  few  miles,  re- 
cognizing every  tree  and  cottage  as  they  approached  home, 
and  now  there  was  a  general  burst  of  joy — '*  There's  John! 
and  there's  old  Carlo !  and  there's  Bantam ! "  cried  the  happy 
little  rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  there  was  an  old  sober-looking  ser- 
vant in  livery,  waiting  for  them ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
superannuated  pointer,  and  by  the  redoubtable  Bantam,  a  lit- 
tle old  rat  of  a  pony,  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  long  rusty  tail, 
who  stood  dozing  quietly  by  the  road-side,  little  dream'mg  of 
the  bustling  times  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little  fel- 
lows leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and  hu^ed  the 
pointer ;  who  wriggled  his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Bantam 
was  the  great  object  of  interest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at  once^ 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged  that  they 
should  ride  by  turns,  and  the  eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last ;  one  on  the  pony,  with  the  dog  bound* 
ing  and  barking  before  him,  and  the  others  holding  John's 
hands ;  both  talking  at  once,  and  overpowering  him  with 
questions  about  home,  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I  looked 
after  them  with  a  feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know  whctha 
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pleasure  or  melancholy  predominated ;  for  I  was  reminded  of 
those  days  when,  like  them,  I  had  neither  known  care  nor 
sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity. 
We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to  water  the  horses, 
and  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in 
sight  of  a  neat  country  seat.  I  could  just  distinguish  the 
forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in  the  portico,  and  I  saw 
my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and  old  John,  troop- 
ing along  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  out  of  the  coach  win- 
dow, in  hopes  of  witnessing  die  happy  meeting,  but  a  grove 
of  trees  shut  it  from  my  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night.  As  we  drove  into  the  great  gate- 
way of  the  inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing 
kitchen  fire  beaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  ad- 
mired, for  the  hundredth  time,  that  picture  of  convenience, 
neatness,  and  broad  honest  enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  Eng- 
lish inn.  It  was  of  spacious  dimensions,  hung  round  with 
copper  and  tin  vessels  highly  polished,  and  decorated  here  and 
there  with  a  Christmas  green.  Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches  of 
bacon,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  a  smoke-jack  made 
its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the  fireplace,  and  a  clock  ticked 
in  one  comer.  A  well-scoured  deal  table  extended  along  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold  round  of  beef,  and  other  hearty 
viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming  tankards  of  ale  seem- 
ed mounting  guard.  Travellers  of  inferior  order  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  this  stout  repast,  while  others  sat  smoking 
and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on  two  high-backed  oaken  settles 
beside  the  fire.  Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  under,  the  directions  of    fresh,  bustling  land- 
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lady ;  but  still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a 
flippant  word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh,  with  the  group 
round  the  fire.  The  scene  completely  realized  Poor  Robin's 
humble  idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid-winter : 

Now  trees  their  leafy  hata  do  bare 
To  reverence  Winter's  silver  hair ; 
A  haDdsome  hostess,  merry  host, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast, 
Tobacco  and  a  good  coal  fire, 
Are  things  this  season  doth  require.* 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  post-chaise  drove  up 
to  the  door.  A  young  gentleman  stept  out,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance  which  I 
thought  I  knew.  I  moved  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view, 
when  his  eye  caught  mine.  I  was  not  mistaken;  it  was 
Frank  Bracebridge,  a  sprightly  good-humored  young  fellow, 
with  whom  I  had  once  travelled  on  the  continent.  Our 
meeting  was  extremely  cordial,  for  the  countenance  of  an  old 
fellow-traveller  always  brings  up  the  recollection  of  a  thousand 
pleasant  scenes,  odd  adventures,  and  excellent  jokes.  To  dis- 
cuss all  these  in  a  transient  interview  at  an  inn  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  finding  that  I  was  not  pressed  for  time,  and  was 
merely  making  a  tour  of  observation,  he  insisted  that  I  should 
give  him  a  day  or  two  at  his  father's  country  seat,  to  which 
he  was  going  to  pass  the  holidays,  and  which  lay  at  a  few 
miles  distance.  "  It  is  better  than  eating  a  solitary  Christmas 
dinner  at  an  inn,"  said  he,  "  and  I  can  assure  you  of  a  hearty 
welcome  in  something  of  the  old-fashioned  style."    His  rei^ 

*  Poor  Robin's  Ahnanao,  1684. 
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aoning  was  cogent,  and  I  must  confess  the  preparation  I  hod 


seen  for  universal  festivity  and  social  enjoyment  had  made 
me  feel  a  little  impatient  of  my  loneliness.  I  closed,  there- 
fore, at  once,  with  his  invitation :  the  chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  &mily 
mansion  of  the  Bracebridges, 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Benedigbt 
Bleaee  this  bouse  from  wicked  witiht ; 
From  the  night-mare  and  the  goblin. 
That  is  bight  good  fellow  R^bin ; 
Keep  it  from  all  evU  spirits, 
Fairies,  weeaels,  rat>,  and  ferrets : 

From  curfew  time 

To  the  next  prime. 


TT  was  abrilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely  cold;  onr 
chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen  ground ;  the  post- 
boy smacked  his  whip  incessantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  his 
horses  were  on  a  gallop.  **IIe  knows  where  he  is  going/' 
said  my  companion,  langhing,  *  ^  and  is  eager  to  arrive  in  time 
for  some  of  the  merriment  and  good  cheer  of. the  servants' 
hall.  My  father,  yon  must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of  the 
old  school,  and  prides  himself  upon  keeping  up  something  of 
old  English  hospitality.  He  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  what 
you  will  rarely  meet  with  nowadays  in  its  purity,  the  old 
English  country  gentleman;  for  our  men  of  fortune  spend 
so  much  of  their  time  in  town,  and  fashion  is  carried  so  much 
into  the  country,  that  the  strong  rich  peculiarities  of  ancient 
rural  life  are  almost  polished  away.  My  father,  however, 
from  early  years,  took  honest  Peacham  *  for  his  text-book, 
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instead  of  Chesterfield ;  he  determined  in  his  own  mind,  that 
there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honorable  and  enviable 
than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  paternal  lands,  and 
therefore  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  revi  /al  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  Mrriters, 
ancient  and  modem,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed 
his  &yorite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors  who  flour- 
ished at  least  two  centuries  since ;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and 
thought  more  like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  succes- 
sors. He  even  regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  bom 
a  few  centuries  earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its 
peculiar  manners  %nd  customs.  As  he  lives  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  road,  in  rather  a  lonely  part  of  the  country, 
without  any  rival  gentry  near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable 
of  all  blessings  to  an  Englishman,  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  bent  of  his  own  humor  without  molestation.  Being  rep- 
resentative of  the  oldest  fiimily  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  peasantry  being  his  tenants,  he  is  much 
looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known  simply  by  the  appeU 
lation  of  '  The  Squire ; '  a  title  which  has  been  accorded  to 
the  head  of  the  family  since  time  immemorial.  1  think  it 
best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old  father,  to 
prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities  that  might  otherwise  appear 
absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a  park, 
and  at  length  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  It  was  in  a 
heavy  magnificent  old  style,  of  iron  bars,  fancifully  wrought 
at  top  into  flourishes  and  flowers.  The  huge  square  columns 
that  supported  the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  fiunily  crest. 
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Close  adjoining  was  the  porter's  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark 
fir-trees,  and  almost  buried  in  shrubbery. 

The  postboy  rang  a  large  porter's  bell,  which  resounded 
through  the  still  frosty  air,  and  was  answered  by  the  distant 
barking  of  dogs,  with  which  the  mansion-house  seemed  garri- . 
soned.  An  old  woman  immediately  appeared  at  the  gate. 
As  the  moonlight  fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
a  little  primitive  dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique 
taste,  with  a  neat  kerchief  and  stomacher,  and  her  silver  hair 
peeping  from  under  a  cap  of  snowy  whiteness.  She  came 
oourtesying  forth,  with  many  expressions  of  simple  joy  at  seeing 
her  young  master.  Her  husband,  it  seemed,  was  up  at  tin 
house  keeping  Christmas  eve  in  the  servants'  hall ;  they  could 
not  do  without  him,  as  he  was  the  best  hand  at  a  song  and 
story  in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk 
through  the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great  distance, 
while  the  chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road  wound  through 
a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  among  the  naked  branches  of  which 
the  moon  glittered,  as  she  rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of 
a  cloudless  sky.  The  lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  with  a  slight 
covering  of  snow,  which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moon- 
beams caught  a  frosty  crystal;  and  at  a  distance  might  be 
seen  a  thin  transparent  vapor,  stealing  up  from  the  low 
grounds  and  threatening  gradually  to  shroud  the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport: — 
"  How  often,"  said  he,  "  have  I  scampered  up  this  avenae,  on 
returning  home  on  school  vacations !  How  oflen  have  I 
played  under  these  trees  when  a  boy  !  I  feel  a  degree  of  filial 
reverence  for  them,  as  we  look  up  to  those  who  have  cher 
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ished  us  in  childhood.  My  fiither  was  always  scrupulous  in 
exacting  our  holidays,  and  having  us  around  him  on  family 
festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and  superintend  our  games  with 
the  strictness  that  some  parents  do  the  studies  of  their  chil- 
dren* He  was  very  particular  that  we  should  play  the  old 
English  games  according  to  their  original  form  ;  and  consult- 
ed old  books  for  precedent  and  authority  for  every  '  merrie 
diq>ort yet  I  assure  you  there  mver  was  pedantry  so  de- 
lightful. It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old  gentleman  to 
make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamor  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  ^  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and 
curs  of  low  d^;ree,"  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter's 
bell  and  the  rattling  of  the  chaise,  came  bounding,  open- 
mouthed;  across  the  lawn. 

"  ^The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  I 

cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
bark  was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  surrounded  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  caresses  of 
the  fidthful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  ftill  view  of  the  old  femily  mansion, 
partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly  lit  up  by  the  cold 
moonshine.  It  was  an  irr^ular  building,  of  some  magnitude, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  different  periods. 
One  wing  was  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone- 
shafted  bow  windows  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from 
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among  the  foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond-shaped  pane» 
of  glass  glittered  with  the  moonbeams.  The  rest  of  the  house 
was  in  the  French  taste  of  Charles  the  Second^s  time,  having 
been  repaired  and  altered,  as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of 
his  ancestors,  who  returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Resto- 
ration. The  grounds  about  the  hou^e  were  laid  out  in  the  old 
formal  manner  of  artificial  flower-beds,  clipped  shrubberies, 
raised  terraces,  and  heavy  stone^balustrades,  ornamented  with 
urns,  a  leaden  statue  or  two,  and  a  jet  of  water.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, I  was  told,  was  extremely  care^l  to  preserve  this  ob- 
solete finery  in  all  its  original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion 
in  gardening ;  it  had  an  air  of  .magnificence,  was  courtly  and 
noble,  and  befitting  good  old  family  style.  The  boasted  imi- 
tation of  nature  in  modem  gardening  had  sprung  up  with 
modem  republican  notions,  but  did  not  suit  a  monarchical 
government ;  it  smacked  of  the  levelling  system — I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this  introduction  of  politics  into  gardening, 
though  I  expressed  some  apprehension  that  I  should  find  the 
old  gentleman  rather  intolerant  in  his  creed. — Frank  assured 
me,  however,  that  it  was  almost  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  had  ever  heard  his  father  meddle  with  politics ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  got  this  notion  from  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment who  once  passed  a  few  weeks  with  him.  The  squire 
was  glad  of  any  argument  to  defend  his  clipped  yew-trees  and 
formal  terraces,  which  had  been  occasionally  attacked  by 
modem  landscape  gardeners. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music, 
and  now  aiid  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  one  end  of  the 
building.  This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  where  a  great  deal  of  revelry  was  permitted,  aod 
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even  encouraged  by  the  squire,  tliroughout  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  provided  every  tbiug  was  done  conformably  to 
ancient  usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman 
blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white  loaf, 
bob  apple,  and  snap  dragon:  the  Yule  clog  and  Christmas 
candle  were  regularly  burnt,  and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white 
berries,  hung  up,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty 
housemaids.* 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports  that  we  had 
to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ourselves  heard. 
On  our  arrival  being  announced,  the  squire  came  out  to  re- 
ceive us,  accompanied  by  his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young 
officer  in  the  army,  home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  other  an 
Oxonian,  just  from  the  university.  The  squire  was  a  fine 
healthy-looking  old  gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly 
round  an  open  florid  countenance;  in  which  the  physiogno- 
mist, with  the  advantage,  like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or 
two,  might  discover  a  singular  mixture  of  whim  and  benevo- 
lence. 

The  &mily  meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate:  as  the 
evening  was  &r  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to 
diange  oiur  travelling  dresses,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the 
company,  which  was  assembled  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall. 
It  was  composed  of  different  branches  of  a  numerous  family 
connection,  where  there  were  the  usual  proportion  of  old 
uncles  and  aunts,  comfortable  married  dames,  superannuated 

*  The  mistletoe  is  still  hang  up  in  farmbooses  and  kitchens  at  Christ- 
mas ;  and  the  young  men  have  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  girls  under 
ft,  plncking  each  time  a  berrj  from  the  bush.  When  the  berries  are  all 
plueked,  the  privOe^  omms. 
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spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins,  half-fledged  Btriplings, 
and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens,  lliey  were  var 
riously  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game  of  oards ;  others 
conversing  aronnd  the  fireplace ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
group  of  the  young  folks,  some  nearly  grown  tip,  others  of  a 
more  tender  and  budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry 
game;  and  a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets^ 
and  tattered  dolls,  about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop 
of  little  &iry  beings,  who,  having  frolicked  through  a  happy 
day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber  through  a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutual  greetings  were  going  on  between  young 
Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to  scan  the  apart- 
ment. I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it  had  certainly  been  in 
old  times,  and  the  squire  had  evidently  endeavored  to  restore 
it  to  something  of  its  primitive  state.  Over  the  heavy  pro- 
jecting fireplace  was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  ar- 
mor, standing  by  a  white  horse,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung 
a  helmet,  buckler,  and  lance.  At  one  end  an  enormous  pair 
of  antlers  were  inserted  in  the  wall,  the  branches  serving  as 
hooks  on  which  to  suspend  hats,  whips,  and  spurs ;  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  apartment  were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and 
other  sporting  implements.  The  furniture  was  of  the  cum- 
brous workmanship  of  former  days,  though  some  articles  of 
modem  convenience  had  been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had 
been  carpeted ;  so  that  the  whole  presented  an  odd  mixture 
of  parlor  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  overwhelming 
fireplace,  to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sending 
forth  a  vast  volume  of  light  and  heat :  this  I  understood  waa 
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the  Yule  clog,  which  the  squire  was  particuiar  in  having 
brought  in  and  illumined  on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to 
ancient  custom.* 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in  his 
hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireside  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  looking  around  him  like  the  sun  of  a  system^ 
beaming  warmth  and  gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the 
very  dog  that  lay  stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his 
position  and  yawned,  would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's 
fiice,  wag  his  tail  against  the  floor,  and  stretch  himself  again 
to  sleep,  confident  of  kindness  and  protection.  There  is  an 
emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine  hospitality  which  cannot 
be  described,  but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts  the  stranger 

*  The  Tule  dog  is  a  great  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the  root  of  a  tree, 
brought  into  the  house  with  great  ceremonj,  on  Christmas  eve,  laid  in 
the  fireplace,  and  lighted  with  the  brand  of  hist  yearns  clog.  While  it 
lasted,  there  was  great  drinking,  singing,  and  telling  of  tales.  Some- 
times it  was  accompanied  by  Christmas  candles ;  but  in  the  cottages  the 
only  light  was  from  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  great  wood  fire.  The  Yule 
clog  was  to  bum  all  night ;  if  it  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of 
iUluck. 

Ucrrick  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  songs : — 


Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  raerrie,  merrie  boyes. 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free. 
And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 


The  Yule  clog  is  still  burnt  in  many  farmhouses  and  kitchens  In  Eng- 
land, particulariy  in  the  north,  and  there  are  -sereral  superstitions  con- 
nected with  it  among  the  peasantry.  If  a  squinting  person  come  to  the 
bouse  while  it  is  burning,  or  a  person  barefooted,  it  is  considered  an  ill 
omen.  The  brand  remaining  from  the  Yule  clog  is  carefully  put  away 
to  light  the  next  year's  Christmas  fire. 
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at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  by 
the  comfortable  hearth  of  the  worthy  old  cavalier,  before  I 
found  myself  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
family. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.  It  waa 
served  up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the  panels  of  which 
shone  with  wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family  por- 
traits decorated  with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed 
lights,  two  great  wax  tapers,  called  Qiristmas  candles, 
wreathed  wiUi  greens,  were  placed  on  a  highly-polished  beau* 
fet  among  the  family  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly  spread 
with  substantial  fare ;  but  the  squire  made  his  supper  of  fru- 
menty, a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk,  with  rich 
spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  for  Christmas  eve. 

I  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  minced  pie,  in  the  ret- 
inue of  the  feast ;  and  finding  him  to  be  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  predilection,  I  greeted 
him  with  all  the  warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old 
and  very  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  mirth  of  the  company  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
humors  of  an  eccentric  personage  whom  Mr.  Bracebridge  al- 
ways addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation  of  Master  Simon. 
He  was  a  tight  brisk  little  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old 
bachelor.  His  nose  was  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  Lb 
face  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual 
bloom  on  it,  like  a  frostbitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an 
eye  of  great  quickness  and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery  and  lurk- 
ing waggery  of  expression  that  was  irresistible.  He  was 
evidently  the  wit  of  the  family,  dealing  very  much  in  sly 
jokes  and  inuendoes  with  the  ladies,  and  making  infinite  mer 
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rtment  by  harping  upon  old  themes ;  which,  unfortunately, 
my  ignorance  of  the  family  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to 
enjoy.  It  seemed  to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep 
a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled  laughter, 
in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother,  who 
sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  younger  part  of 
company,  who  laughed  at  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  and  at 
every  turn  of  his  countenance,  I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  for 
he  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes. 
He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judy ;  make  an  old  woman  of 
his  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  burnt  cork  and  pocket-hand- 
kerchief ;  and  cut  an  orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature, 
that  the  young  folks  were  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Bracebridge. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  independent  income, 
which,  by  careful  management,  was  suflicient  for  all  his  wants. 
He  revolved  through  the  family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet 
in  its  orbit ;  sometimes  visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes 
another  quite  remote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of 
extensive  connections  and  small  fortunes  in  England.  He 
had  a  chirping  buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoying  the  pies- 
ent  moment ;  and  his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  company 
prevented  his  acquiring  those  rusty  unaccommodating  habits, 
with  which  old  bachelors  are  so  uncharitably  charged.  lie 
was  a  complete  family  chronicle,  being  versed  in  the  geneal- 
ogy, history,  and  intermarriages  of  the  whole  house  of  Brace- 
bridge,  which  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  folks ; 
he  was  a  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies  and  superannuated  spin- 
sters, among  whom  he  was  habitually  considered  rather 
a  young  fellow,  and  he  was  master  of  the  revels  among  the 
11* 
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children ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  more  popuUur  being  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved  than  Mr.  Simon  Braeebridge. 
Of  late  years,  he  had  resided  almost  entirely  with  the  squire, 
to  whom  he  had  become  a  factotum,  and  whom  he  particularly 
delighted  by  jumping  with  his  humor  in  respect  to  old  times, 
and  by  having  a  scrap  of  an  old  song  to  suit  every  occasion* 
We  had  presently  a  specimen  of  his  la^t-mentioncd  talent,  for 
no  sooner  was  supper  removed,  and  spiced  wines  and  other 
beverages  peculiar  to  the  season ,  introduced,  than  Master 
Simon  was  called  on  for  a  good  old  Christmas  song.  He  be- 
thought himself  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sparkle  of  the 
eye,  and  a  voice  that  was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting  that  it 
ran  occasionally  into  a  falsetto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split  reed, 
he  quavered  forth  a  quaint  old  ditty. 

Now  Chriatmas  is  come, 

Let  us  beat  up  the  drum. 
And  call  all  our  n«  ighbora  together, 

And  when  they  appear, 

Let  us  make  them  such  cheer, 
As  will  keep  oat  the  wind  and  the  weather,  etc 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gayety,  and  an  old 
harper  was  summoned  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  he  had 
been  strumming  all  the  evening,  and  to  all  appearance  com- 
forting himself  with  some  of  the  squire's  home-brewed.  He 
was  a  kind  of  hanger-on,  1  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and, 
though  ostensibly  a  resident  of  the  village,  was  offcencr  to  be 
found  in  the  squire's  kitchen  than  his  own  home,  the  old  gen- 
tlenian  being  fond  of  the  sound  of  "  harp  in  hall." 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry 
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cne ;  some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  him- 
self figured  down  several  couple  with  a  partner,  with  whom 
he  affirmed  he  had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Master  Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  to  be 
withal  a  little  antiquated  in  the  taste  of  his  accomplishments, 
evidently  piqued  himself  on  his  dancing,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  rigadoon,  and  other  graces 
of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he  had  unluckily  assorted  himself 
with  a  little  romping  girl  from  boarding-school,  who,  by  her 
wild  vivacity,  kept  him  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  de- 
feated all  his  sober  attempts  at  elegance : — such  are  the  ill- 
assorted  matches  to  which  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortunate-] 
ly  prone ! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  contrary,  had  led  out  one  of 
his  maiden  aimts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played  a  thousand  little 
knaveries  with  impunity  :  he  was  full  of  practical  jokes,  and 
his  delight  was  to  tease  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all 
madcap  yoimgstcrs,  he  was  a  universal  favorite  among  the 
women.  The  most  interesting  couple  in  the  dance  was  the 
young  officer  and  a  ward  of  the  squire^  a  beautiftil  blushing 
girl  of  seventeen.  From  several  shy  glances  which  I  had 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  suspected  there  was  a 
little  kindness  growing  up  between  them ;  and,  indeed,  the 
young  soldier  was  just  the  hero  to  captivate  a  romantic  girl. 
He  was  tall,  slender,  and  handsome,  and,  like  most  young 
British  officers  of  late  years,  had  picked  up  various  small  ao. 
eomplishments  on  the  continent — he  could  talk  French  and 
Italian — draw  landscapes,  sing  very  tolerably— dance  divine- 
ly ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been  wounded  at  Waterloo : — what 
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girl  of  seventeen,  well  read  in  poetry  and  romance,  could  re. 
sist  such  a  mirror  of  chivalry  and  perfection  ! 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a  guitar, 
and,  lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace,  in  an  attitude 
which  I  am  half  inclined  to  suspect  was  studied,  began  th 
little  French  air  of  the  Troubadour.  The  squire,  however, 
exclaimed  against  having  any  thing  on  Christmas  eve  but  good 
old  English ;  upon  which  the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his 
eye  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an  effort  of  memory,  struck  into 
another  strain,  and,  with  a  charming  air  pf  gallantry,  gave 
Herrick's  "  Night-Piece  to  Julia." 


Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee, 

And  the  eWes  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thecll 

No  Will  o'  the  Wisp  roislight  thee ; 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  afiHght  thee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  camber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber. 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light. 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me, 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet, 
Hy  soul  1*11  pour  into  thee. 
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The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  in  com- 
pliment to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  fomid  his  partner  was  called; 
she,  however,  was  certainly  unconscious  of  any  such  applica- 
tion, for  she  never  looked  at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes 
cast  upon  the  floor.  Her  face  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a 
beautiful  blush,  and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom, 
but  all  that  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that  she  amused  herself 
with  plucking  to  pieces  a  choice  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers, 
and  by  the  time  the  song  was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in 
ruins  on  the  floor. 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind-hearted 
old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall, 
on  my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dying  embers  of  the  Yule  ^ 
clog  still  sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the 
season  when  "  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been 
half  tempted  to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep 
whether  the  fairies  might  not  be  at  their  revels  about  the 
hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion,  the  pon- 
derous furniture  of  which  riight  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was  panelled  with  cornices  of 
heavy  carved  work,  in  which  flowers  and  grotesque  faces  wore 
strangely  intermingled  ;  and  a  row  of  bkck-l(K)king  portraits 
stared  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of 
rich,  though  faded  damask,  with  a  lofly  tester,  and  stood  in  a 
niche  opposite  a  bow  window.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed 
when  a  strain  of  music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just 
below  the  window.  I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a 
band,  which  I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighbor- 
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ing  village.  They  went  round  the  house,  playing  under  the 
windows.  I  drew  aside  the  curtains  to  hear  them  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  port  of  the 
casement,  partially  lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment. 
The  sounds,  as  they  receded,  became  more  soft  and  aerial,  and 
seemed  to  accord  with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.  I  listened 
and  listened — they  became  more  and  more  tender  and  remote, 
and,  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my  head  suuk  upon  the  pil< 
low,  and  I  fell  asleep. 


CHRISTMAS  DAT, 


Park  Md  dnll  night,  file  benoe  awaj. 
And  give  the  honor  Co  this  day 
Thaw  aees  December  toru'd  to  Mi^. 

Why  does  the  chilUng  winter's  moma 
Bmiltf  Uke  a  field  beeet  with  com  ? 
Or  smell  Uke  to  a  meade  now-ehome, 
Thoa  on  the  sodden  ?— Come  and  see 
The  cause  whj  things  thus  ftngrant  be. 

HEsaicK. 

TTTHEN  I  Avoke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
^  '  events  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  a  dream,  and 
nothing  but  the  identity  of  the  ancient  chamber  convinced 
me  of  their  reality.  While  I  lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door, 
and  a  whispering  consultation.  Presently  a  choir  of  small 
voices  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas  carol,  the  burden  of 
which  was — 

Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  born 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  softly,  slipt  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door  sud- 
denly, and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  groups 
that  a  painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a  boy  and  two 
girls,  the  eldest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs. 
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They  were  going  the  rounds  of  the  house,  an<J  inging  at  every 
chamber  door;  but  my  sudden  appearance  /rightened  them 
into  mute  bashfulness.  They  remained  for  moment  playing 
on  their  lips  with  their  lingers,  and  now  a  ^d  then  stealing  a 
shy  glance  from  under  their  eyebrows,  ontil,  as  if  by  one 
impulse,  they  scampered  sway,  and  as  they  turned  an  angle 
of  the  gallery,  I  heard  them  laughing  in  U*iumph  at  their 
escape. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  feelings 
in  this  strong-hold  of  old-fashioned  hospitality.  The  window 
of  my  chamber  looked  out  upon  what  in  summer  would  have 
been  a  beautiful  landscape.  There  was  a  sloping  lawn,  a  fine 
stream  winding  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  track  of  park  beyond, 
with  noble  clumps  of  trees,  and  herds  of  deer.  At  a  distance 
was  a  neat  hamlet,  with  the  smoke  from  the  cottage  chimneys 
hanging  over  it ;  and  a  church  with  its  dark  spire  in  strong 
relief  against  the  dear,  cold  sky.  The  house  was  surround- 
ed with  evergreens,  according  to  the  English  custom,  which 
would  have  given  almost  an  appearance  of  summer ;  but  the 
morning  was  extremely  frosty ;  the  light  vapor  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  been  precipitated  by  the  cold,  and  covered 
all  the  trees  and  every  blade  of  grass  with  its  fine  crystalliza- 
tions.  The  rays  of  a  bright  morning  sun  had  a  dazzling  effect 
among  the  glittering  foliage.  A  robin,  perched  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain  ash  that  hung  its  clusters  of  red  berries  just 
before  my  window,  was  basking  himself  in  the  sunshine,  and 
piping  a  few  querulous  notes ;  and  a  peacock  was  displaying 
all  the  glories  of  hs  train,  and  strutting  with  the  pride  and 
gravity  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  on  the  terrace  walk  below. 

I  had  scarcely  dressed  myself,  when  a  servant  appeared  to 
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Invite  me  to  family  prayers.  He  showed  me  the  way  to  a 
small  chapel  in  the  old  wing  of  the  house,  where  I  found  the 
principal  part  of  the  family  already  assembled  in  a  kind  of 
gallery,  furnished  with  cushions,  hassocks,  and  large  prayer- 
books  ;  the  servants  were  seated  on  benches  below.  The  old 
gentleman  read  prayers  from  a  desk  in*  front  of  the  gallery, 
and  Master  Simon  acted  as  derk,  and  made  the  responses ;  and 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  gravity  and  decorum. 

The  service  was  followed  by  a  Christmas  carol,  which 
Mr.  Bracebridge  himself  had  constructed  from  a  poem  of  his 
&vorite  author,  Herrick ;  and  it  had  been  adapted  to  an  old 
diurch  melody  by  Master  Simon.  As  there  were  several 
good  voices  among  the  household,  the  effect  was  extremely 
pleasing;  but  I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  exaltation 
of  heart,  and  sudden  sally  of  grateful  feeling,  with  which  the 
worthy  squire  delivered  one  stanza ;  his  eye  glistening,  and 
his  voice  rambling  out  of  all  the  bounds  of  time  and  tune : 


^  *Ti8  thoo  that  crown^st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guEtlene  mirth, 
And  giycflt  me  Wassaile  bowles  to  drink 

Spiced  to  the  brink : 
Lord,  Hia  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soiles  my  land : 
And  giv^st  me  for  my  bushell  eowne, 

Twice  ten  for  one." 


I  afterwards  understood  that  early  morning  service  was 
read  on  every  Sunday  and  saints'  day  throughout  the  year, 
either  by  Mr.  Braoebridge  or  by  some  member  of  the  family. 
It  was  once  almost  universally  the  case  at  the  seats  of  th^ 
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nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  custom  is  falling  into  neglect ;  for  the  dullest  ob- 
server must  be  sensible  of  the  order  and  serenity  prevalent 
in  those  households,  where  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  beauti- 
fcl  form  of  worship  in  the  morning  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
note to  every  temper  for  the  day,  and  attunes  every  spirit  to 
harmony. 

Our  break&st  consisted  of  what  the  squire  <lenominated 
true  old  English  fare.  He  indulged  in  some  bitter  lamenta- 
tions over  modern  break  ^ts  of  tea  and  toast,  which  he  cen- 
sured as  among  the  causes  of  modern  effeminacy  and  weak 
nerves,  and  the  decline  of  old  English  heartiness  ;  and  though 
he  admitted  them  to  his  table  to  suit  the  palates  of  his  guests, 
yet  there  was  a  brave  display  of  cold  meats,  wine,  and  ale,  on 
the  sideboard. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  about  the  grounds  with  Frank 
Bracebridge  and  Master  Simon,  or,  Mr.  Simon,  as  he  was 
called  by  every  body  but  the  squire.  We  were  escorted  by 
a  number  of  gentlemanlike  dogs,  that  seemed  loungera  about 
the  establishment;  from  the  frisking  spaniel  to  the  steady 
old  stag-hound ;  the  last  of  which  was  of  a  race  that  had  been 
in  the  family  time  out  of  mind  :  they  were  all  obedient  to  a 
dog-whistle  which  hung  to  Master  Simon's  button-hole,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  gambols  would  glance  an  eye  occasionally 
Upon  a  small  switch  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

The  old  mansion  had  a  still  more  venerable  look  in  the 
yellow  sunshine  than  by  pale  moonlight ;  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  the  force  of  the  squire's  idea,  that  the  formal  terraces. 
Heavily  moulded  balustrades,  and  clipped  yew-trees,  carried 
with  them  an  ^r  of  proud  aristocracy.  There  appeared  to  bo 
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an  unusual  number  of  peacocks  about  the  place,  and  I  w( 


making  some  remarks  upon  what  I  termed  a  flock  of  them; 
that  were  basking  under  a  sunny  wall,  when  I  was  gently  cor- 
rected in  my  phraseology  by  Master  Simon,  who  told  nie 
that,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  approved  treatise  on 
hunting,  I  must  say  a  muster  of  peacocks.  In  the  same 
way,**  added  he,  with  a  slight  air  of  pedantry,  "  we  say  a 
flight  of  doves  or  swallows,  a  bevy  of  quails,  a  herd  of  deer, 
of  wrens,  or  cranes,  a  skulk  of  ibxes,  or  a  building  of  rooks.'* 
He  went  on  to  inform  me  that,  according  to  Sir  Anthony 
Fjtzherbert,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  bird  "  both  under- 
standing and  glory  ;  for,  being  praised,  he  will  presently  set 
up  his  tail,  chiefly  against  the  sun,  to  the  intent  you  may  the 
better  behold  the  beauty  thereof.  But  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf^ 
when  his  tail  falleth,  he  will  mourn  and  hide  himself  in  cor- 
ners, till  his  tail  come  again  as  it  was.** 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  small  erudition 
on  so  whimsical  a  subject ;  but  I  found  that  the  peacocks  were 
birds  of  some  consequence  at  the  hall ;  for  Frank  Bracebridge 
informed  me  that  they  were  great  favorites  with  his  father, 
who  was  extremely  caref\il  to  keep  up  the  breed  ;  partly  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  chivalry,  and  were  in  great  request  at 
the  stately  banquets  of  the  olden  time ;  and  partly  because 
they  had  a  pomp  and  magnificence  about  them,  highly  be- 
coming an  old  fiimily  mansion.  Nothing,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  had  an  air  of  greater  state  and  dignity  than  a  peacock 
perched  upon  an  antique  stone  balustrade. 

Master  Simon  had  now  to  hurry  off,  having  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  parish  church  with  the  village  choristers,  who 
were  to  perform  some  music  of  bis  selection.   There  was 
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somethmg  extremely  agreeable  in  the  cheerful  flow  of  animal 
spirits  of  the  little  man  ;  and  I  confess  I  had  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  apt  quotations  from  authors  who  certainly 
were  not  in  the  range  of  every -day  reading.  I  mentioned  this 
last  circumstance  to  Frank  Bracebridge,  who  told  me  with  a 
smile  that  Master  Simon^s  whole  stock  of  erudition  was  con- 
fined to  some  half  a  dozen  old  authors,  which  the  squire  had 
put  into  his  hands,  and  which  he  read  over  and  over,  when- 
ever he  had  a  studious  fit ;  as  he  sometimes  had  on  a  rainy 
day,  or  a  long  winter  evening.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's 
Book  of  Husbandry  ;  Markham's  Country  Contentments ;  the 
Tretyse  of  Hunting,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cockayne,  Knight ;  Izaao 
Walton's  Angler,  and  two  or  three  more  such  ancient  wor- 
thies of  the  pen,  were  his  standard  authorities ;  and,  like  all 
men  who  know  but  a  few  books,  he  looked  up  to  them  with  a 
kind  of  idolatry,  and  quoted  them  on  all  occasions.  As  to 
his  songs,  they  were  chiefly  picked  out  of  old  books  in  the 
squire's  library,  and  adapted  to  tunes  that  were  popular 
among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  last  century.  His  practical 
application  of  scraps  of  literature,  however,  had  caused  him 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  book  knowledge  by  all  the 
grooms,  huntsmen,  and  small  sportsmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

While  we  were  talking  we  heard  the  distant  tolling  of  the 
villa£re  bell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was  a  little  partic- 
ular in  having  his  household  at  church  on  a  Christmas  morn- 
ing ;  considering  it  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  thanks  and 
rejoicing ;  for,  as  old  Tusser  observed, 

"  At  Christmas  be  merry,  and  thankful  withal^ 
ADd  feut  thj  poor  neighbors,  the  great  with  the  tmalL* 
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**  If  you  are  diq>osed  to  go  to  church,**  said  Frank  Brace* 
iHidge,  **  I  can  promise  you  a  specimen  of  my  cousin  Simon's 
musical  adiievements.  As  the  church  is  destitute  of  an  organ, 
he  has  formed  a  band  from  the  village  amateurs,  and  estab- 
lished a  musical  club  for  their  improvement;  he  has  also 
sorted  a  choir,  as  he  sorted  my  Other's  pack  of  hounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Jervaise  Markham,  in  his  Country 
Contentments ;  for  the  bass  he  has  nought  out  all  the  ^  deep, 
solemn  mouths,'  and  for  the  tenor  the  *•  loud-ringing  mouths,' 
among  the  country  bumpkins ;  and  for  *  sweet  mouths,'  he  has 
culled  with  curious  taste  among  the  prettiest  lasses  in  the 
neighborhood ;  though  these  last,  he  affirms,  are  the  most 
difficult  to  keep  in  tune ;  your  pretty  female  singer  being  ex- 
ceedingly wayward  and  capricious,  and  very  liable  to  acci- 


As  the  morning,  though  frosty,  was  remarkably  fine  and 
dear,  the  most  of  the  fiimily  walked  to  the  church,  which  was 
a  very  old  building  of  gray  stone,  and  stood  near  a  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  park  gate.  Adjoining  it  was  a  low 
snug  parsonage,  which  seemed  coeval  with  the  church.  The 
fW)nt  of  it  was  perfectly  matted  with  a  yew-tree,  that  had 
been  trained  against  its  walls,  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
which,  apertures  had  been  formed  to  admit  light  into  the 
small  antique  lattices.  As  we  passed  this  sheltered  nest,  the 
parson  issued  forth  and  preceded  us. 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  sleek  well-conditioned  pastor,  such 
as  is  ofren  found  in  a  snug  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich 
patron's  table,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  parson  was  a 
little,  meagre,  black-looking  man,  with  a  grizzled  wig  that 
was  too  wide,  Mid  stood  off  from  each  ear ;  so  that  his  head 
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seemed  to  have  shrunk  away  within  it,  like  a  dried  filbert  in 
its  shell.  He  wore  a  rusty  coat,  with  great  skirts,  and  pock 
ets  that  would  have  held  the  church  Bible  and  prayer  book  : 
and  his  small  legs  seemed  still  smaller,  from  being  planted  in 
large  shoes,  decorated  with  enormous  buckles. 

I  was  informed  by  Frank  Bracebridge,  that  the  parson  had 
been  a  chum  of  his  father^s  at  Oxford,  and  had  received  this 
iiving  shortly  after  the  latter  had  come  to  his  estate.  He 
was  a  complete  black-letter  hunter,  and  would  scarcely  read 
a  work  printed  in  the  Roman  character.  The  editions  of  Cax- 
ton  and  Wynkin  de  Worde  were  his  delight ;  and  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  researches  afler  such  old  English  writers  as 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  from  their  worthlessness.  In  defer* 
ence,  perhaps,  to  the  notions  of  Mr.  Bracebridge,  he  had  made 
diligent  investigations  into  the  festive  rites  and  holiday  cus- 
toms of  former  times ;  and  had  been  as  zealous  in  the  inquiry 
as  if  he  had  been  a  boon  companion ;  but  it  was  merely  with 
that  plodding  spirit  with  which  men  of  adust  temperament 
follow  up  any  track  of  study,  merely  because  it  is  denomi- 
nated  learning ;  indifferent  to  its  intrinsic  nature,  whether  it  be 
the  illustration  of  the  w  I'sdom,  or  of  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity 
of  antiquity.  Ho  had  pored  over  these  old  volumes  so  in. 
tensely,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  reflected  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  which,  if  the  face  be  indeed  an  index  of  the  mind, 
might  be  compared  to  a  title-page  of  black-letter. 

On  reaching  the  church  porch,  we  found  the  parson  rebuk. 
ing  the  gray-headed  sexton  for  having  used  mistletoe  among 
the  greens  with  which  the  church  was  decorated.  It  was,  he 
observed,  an  unholy  plant,  pro&ned  by  having  been  used  by 
the  Druids  in  their  mystic  ceremonies ;  and  though  it  mi^t 
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be  innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting  of  halls 
and  kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred  purposes. 
So  tenacious  was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor  sexton  was 
obliged  to  strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble  trophies  of 
his  taste,  before  the  parson  would  consent  to  enter  upon  the 
service  of  the  day. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  venerable  but  simple ;  on 
the  walls  were  several  mural  monuments  of  the  Bracebridges, 
and  just  beside  the  altar  was  a  tomb  of  ancient  workmanship, 
on  which  lay  the  effigy  of  a  warrior  in  armor,  with  his  legs 
crossed,  a  sign  of  his  having  been  a  cnisader.  I  was  told  it 
was  one  of  the  &mily  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy 
Landj  and  the  same  whose  picture  hung  over  the  fireplace  in 
the  hall. 

During  service,  Master  Simon  stood  np  in  the  pew,  and 
repeated  the  responses  very  audibly ;  evincing  that  kind  of 
ceremonious  devotion  punctually  observed  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  a  man  of  old  fiimily  connections.  I  ol>- 
served  too  that  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer- 
book  with  something  of  a  flourish ;  possibly  to  show  off  an 
enormous  seal-ring  which  enriched  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
which  had  the  look  of  a  family  relic.  But  he  was  evidently 
most  solicitous  about  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  keeping 
his  eye  fixed  intently  on  the  choir,  and  beating  time  with 
much  gesticulation  and  emphasis. 

Tlie  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  presented  a 
most  whimsical  grouping  of  heads,  piled  one  above  the  othei; 
among  which  I  particularly  noticed  that  of  the  village  tailor, 
a  pale  fellow  with  a  retreating  ibrehead  and  chin,  who  played 
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on  the  clarionet,  and  seemed  to  have  blown  his  face  to  a  point; 
and  thffre  was  another,  a  short  pursy  man,  stooping  and 
laboring  at  a  bass-viol,  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  top  of  a 
round  bald  head,  like  the  egg  of  an  ostricL  There  were  two 
or  three  pretty  faces  among  the  female  singers,  to  which  the 
keen  air  of  a  frosty  morning  had  given  a  bri^t  rosy  tint; 
but  the  gentlemen  choristers  had  evidently  been  chosen,  like 
old  Cremona  fiddles,  more  for  tone  than  looks ;  and  as  several 
had  to  sing  fVom  the  same  book,  there  were  clusterings  of  odd 
physiognomies,  not  unlike  those  groups  of  cherubs  we  some- 
times see  on  country  tombstones. 

The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed  tolerably 
well,  the  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind  the 
instrumental,  and  some  loitering  fiddler  now  and  then  making 
up  for  lost  time  by  travelling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious 
celerity,  and  clearing  more  bars  than  the  keenest  fox-hunter 
to  be  in  at  the  death.  But  the  great  trial  was  an  anthem  that 
had  been  prepared  and  arranged  by  Master  Simon,  and  on 
which  he  had  founded  great  expectation.  Unluckily  there 
was  a  blunder  at  the  very  outset ;  the  musicians  became  flur- 
ried ;  Master  Simon  was  in  a  fever ;  every  thing  went  on 
lamely  and  irregularly  until  they  came  to  a  chorus  beginning 
Now  let  us  sing  with  one  accord,^'  which  seemed  to  be  a 
signal  for  parting  company :  all  became  discord  and  con- 
fusion ;  each  shifted  for  himself,  and  got  to  the  end  as  well, 
or,  rather,  as  soon  as  he  could,  excepting  one  old  chorister  in 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  bestriding  and  pinching  a  long 
sonorous  nose ;  who  happened  to  stand  a  little  apart,  and, 
being  vrrapped  up  in  his  own  melody,  kept  pn  a  quavering 
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course,  wriggling  his  head,  ogling  his  book,  and  winding  all 
up  by  a  nasal  solo  of  at  least  three  bars'  duration. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites  i 
and  ceremonies  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing 
it  not  merely  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing ;  sup- 
porting the  correctness  of  his  opinions  by  the  earliest  usages 
of  the  church,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of  Theo- 
philus  of  Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Qirysostom,  St.  Augustine, 
and  a  doud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from  whom  he  n/iade 
copious  quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  such  a  mighty  array  of  forces  to  maintain  a  point 
which  no  one  present  seemed  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  good  man  had  a  legion  of  ideal  adversaries  to 
contend  with ;  having,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas,  got  completely  embroiled  in  the  sectarian 
controversies  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Puritans  made  such 
a  fierce  assault  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  poor 
old  Christmas  was  driven  out  of  the  land  by  proclamation  of 
Parliament*  The  worthy  parson  lived  but  with  times  past, 
and  knew  but  little  of  the  present. 

*  From  th«  Flying  Eftgle,"  a  small  Gafette,  pabKshed  Dec<mib«r 
S4th,  1S62 — **  The  House  spent  much  time  this  daj  about  the  business 
of  the  Kayy,  for  settling  the  affairs  at  sea,  and  before  they  rcoe,  were 
presented  with  a  terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas  day,  grounded 
upon  dlvioe  Scripturea,  2  Cor.  t.  IS ;  1  Cor.  xt.  14,  17  ;  and  in  honor 
of  the  Lord* 8  Day,  grounded  upon  these  Scriptures,  John  xx.  1 ;  Rev.  L 
10;  Psalm  cxriii.  24;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  11 ;  Mark  xt.  8 ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10, 
in  which  Christmas  is  called  Anti-christ*8  masse,  and  those  Masse- 
mongers  and  Papists  who  obsenre  it,  etc.  In  consequence  of  which 
Parliament  spent  some  time  in  consuhatiob  about  the  abolition  of  Christ- 
mas day,  passed  orders  to  that  effect,  and  resolved  to  sit  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  comaMudy  called  Christmas  day.** 

12 
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Shut  up  among  worm-eaten  tomes  in  the  retirement  of 
his  antiquated  little  study,  the  pages  of  old  times  were  to  him 
as  the  gazettes  of  the  day ;  while  the  era  of  the  Revolution 
was  mere  modem  history.  He  forgot  that  nearly  two  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  since  the  fiery  persecution  of  poor  mince- 
pie  throughout  the  land  ;  when  plum  porridge  was  denounced 
as  mere  popery/'  and  roast-beef  as  anti-christian ;  and  that 
Christmas  had  been  brought  in  again  triumphantly  with  the 
merry  court  of  King  Charles  at  the  Restoration.  He  kindled 
into  warmth  with  the  ardor  of  his  contest,  and  the  host  of 
imaginary  foes  with  whom  he  had  to  combat ;  he  had  a  stub- 
bom  conflict  with  old  Prynne  and  two  or  three  other  forgotten 
champions  of  the  Round  Heads,  on  the  subject  of  Christmas 
festivity ;  and  concluded  by  urging  his  hearers,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  traditional  cus- 
toms of  their  Others,  and  feast  and  make  merry  on  this  joyful 
anniversary  of  the  Church. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  apparently  with 
more  immediate  effects ;  for  on  leaving  the  ohurdi  the  congre- 
gation seemed  one  and  all  possessed  with  the  gayety  of  spirit 
so  earnestly  enjoined  by  their  pastor.  The  elder  folks  gath- 
ered in  knots  in  the  churdi-yard,  greeting  and  shaking  hands ; 
and  the  children  ran  about  crying  Ule !  Ule !  and  repeating 
some  uncouth  rhymes,*  which  the  parson^  who  had  joined  us, 
informed  me  had  been  handed  down  from  days  of  yore.  The 
villagers  doffed  their  hats  to  the  squire  as  he  passed,  giving 
him  the  good  wishes  of  the  season  with  every  appearance  of 


•"Ule!  Ule! 

Three  pud^ngs  in  a  pale ; 
CvMk  nntM  uid  017  ids  I  ** 
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heartfelt  sinoerity,  and  were  invited  by  him  to  the  hall,  to 
take  something  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  the  weather ;  and  I 
heard  blessings  uttered  by  several  of  the  poor,  which  con- 
vinced me  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments,  the  worthy 
old  cavalier  had  not  forgotten  the  true  Christmas  virtue  of 
diarity. 

On  our  way  homeward  his  heart  seemed  overflowed  with 
generous  and  happy  feelings.  As  we  pas^  over  a  rising* 
ground  which  commanded  something  of  a  prospect,  the  sounds 
of  rustic  merriment  now  an#  then  reached  our  ears :  the 
squire  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  looked  around  with  an 
air  of  inexpressible  benignity.  The  beauty  of  the  day  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  philanthropy.  Notwithstanding 
the  frostiness  of  the  morning,  the  sun  in  his  cloudless  journey 
had  acquired  sufficient  power  to  melt  away  the  thin  covering 
of  snow  fVom  every  southern  declivity,  and  to  bring  out  the 
living  green  which  adorns  an  English  landscape  even  in  mid- 
winter. Large  tracts  of  smiling  verdure  contrasted  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  shaded  slopes  and  hollows.  Every 
sheltered  bank,  on  which  the  broad  rays  rested,  yielded  its 
silver  rill  of  cold  and  limpid  water,  glittering  through  the 
dripping  grass ;  and  sent  up  slight  exhalations  to  contribute 
to  the  thin  haze  that  hung  just  above  the  sur&be  of  the  earth. 
There  was  something  truly  cheering  in  this  triumph  of  warmth 
and  verdure  over  the  frosty  thraldom  of  winter ;  it  was,  as 
the  squire  observed,  an  emblem  of  Christmas  hospitality, 
breaking  through  the  chills  of  ceremony  and  selfishness,  and 
thawing  every  heart  into  a  flow.  He  pointed  with  pleasure 
to  the  indications  of  good  cheer  reeking  from  the  chimneys 
of  the  comfortable  farmhouses,  and  low  thatched  cottages. 
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**  I  love,"  said  he,  **  to  see  this  day  well  kept  by  ridi  and 
poor ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day  in  the  year,  at  \east, 
when  you  are  sure  of  being  welcome  wherever  you  go,  and 
of  having,  as  it  were,  the  world  all  thrown  open  to  you ;  and 
I  am  almost  disposed  to  join  with  Poor  Robin,  in  his  male* 
diction  on  every  diurlish  enemy  to  this  honest  festival 


The  squire  went  on  to  lament  the  deplorable  decay  of  the 
games  and  amusements  which  were  once  prevalent  at  this 
season  among  the  lower  orders,  and  countenanced  by  the 
higher ;  when  the  old  halls  of  the  castles  and  manor-houses 
were  thrown  open  at  daylight ;  when  the  tables  were  covered 
with  brawn,  and  beef,  and  humming  ale ;  when  the  harp  and 
the  carol  resoimded  all  day  long,  and  when  rich  and  poor 
were  alike  welcome  to  enter  and  make  merry.*  "  Our  old 
games  and  locaf  customs,^'  said  he,  had  a  great  effect  in 
making  the  peasant  fond  of  his  home,  and  the  promotion  of 
them  by  the  gentry  made  him  fond  of  his  lord.  They  made 
the  times  merrier,  and  kinder,  and  better,  and  I  can  truly  say, 
with  one  of  our  old  poets : 

*  **  Ad  English  gentleman,  at  the  opening  of  tbe  great  day, !.  e.  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  monimg,  bad  all  his  tenants  and  neighbors  enter 
his  hall  by  daybreak.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black- 
jacks went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  good 
Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by 
daybreak,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (i.  e.  the  oook) 
by  the  arms,  and  run  her  round  the  market-plaoe  till  she  is  shamed  of 
her  laziness.** — Jiound  about  <mr  Sea-Coal  Fire, 


Those  who  at  Christmas  do  repine 


And  would  fain  hence  dispatch  him, 
May  they  with  old  Duke  Humphry  dine. 
Or  else  may  Squ^e  Ketch  catch  'em.^ 
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*  I  like  them  well — ^tbe  curious  preciseneas 
And  all-preteDded  gravity  of  those 
That  seek  to  banish  hence  these  harmless  sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty.* 

The  nataon,"  oontinued  he,  is  alter^ ;  we  have  almost  . 
lost  our  simple  true-hearted  peasantry.  They  have  broken 
asunder  from  the  higher  classes,  and  seem  to  think  their 
interests  are  separate.  They  have  become  too  knowing,  and 
begin  to  read  newspapers,  listen  to  ale-house  politicians,  and 
talk  of  reform.  I  think  one  mode  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor  in  these  hard  times  would  be  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  pass  more  time  on  their  estates,  mingle  more  among 
the  country  people,  and  set  the  merry  old  English  games 
going  agiun." 

Sudi  was  tlie  good  squire's  project  for  mitigating  public 
discontent :  and,  indeed,  he  had  once  attempted  to  put  his 
doctrine  in  practice,  and  a  few  years  before  had  kept  open 
house  during  the  holidays  in  the  old  style.  The  country 
people,  however,  did  not  understand  how  to  play  their  parts 
in  the  scene  of  hospitality;  many  uncouth  circumstances 
occurred ;  the  manor  was  overrun  by  all  the  vagrants  of  the 
country,  and  more  beggars  drawn  into  the  neighborhood  in 
one  week  than  the  parish  officers  could  get  rid  of  in  a  year. 
Since  then,  he  had  contented  himself  with  inviting  the  decent 
part  of  the  neighboring  peasantry  to  call  at  the  hall  on  Christ- 
mas day,  and  with  distributing  beef,  and  bread,  and  ale,  among 
the  poor,  tiiat  they  might  make  merry  in  their  own  dwellings. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  when  the  sound  of  music  was 
heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country  lads,  without 
eoata,  their  shirt  sleeves  &ndfully  tied  with  ribbons,  their  hats 
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decorated  with  greens,  and  clubs  in  their  hands,  was  seen 
advancing  up  the  avenue,  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
villagers  and  peasantry.  They  stopped  before  the  hall  door, 
where  the  music  struck  up  a  peculiar  air,  and  the  lads  per- 
formed a  curious  and  intricate  dance,  advancing,  retreating, 
and  striking  their  clubs  together,  keeping  exact  time  to  the 
music ;  while  one,  whimsically  crowned  with  a  fox's  skin,  the 
tail  of  which  flaunted  down  his  back,  kept  capering  round  the 
skirts  of  the  dance,  and  rattling  a  Christmas  box  with  many 
antic  gesticulations. 

The  squire  eyed  this  fanciftil  exhibition  with  great  interest 
and  delight,  and  gave  me  a  full  account  of  its  origin,  which  he 
traced  to  the  times  when  the  Romans  held  possession  of  the 
island ;  plainly  proving  that  this  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  sword  dance  of  the  ancients.  "It  was  now,"  he  said, 
"  nearly  extinct,  but  he  had  accidentally  met  with  traces  of  it 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  encouraged  its  revival ;  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  too  apt  to  be  followed  up  by  the 
rough  cudgel  play,  and  broken  heads  in  the  evening." 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  party  was  enter- 
tained with  brawn  and  beef,  and  stout  home-brewed.  The 
squire  himself  mingled  among  the  rustics,  and  was  received 
with  awkward  demonstrations  of  deference  and  regard.  It  is 
true  I  perceived  two  or  three  of  the  younger  peasants,  as  they 
were  raising  their  tankards  to  their  mouths,  when  the  squire's 
back  was  turned,  making  something  of  a  grimace,  and  giving 
each  other  the  wink ;  but  the  moment  they  caught  my  eye 
they  pulled  grave  faces,  and  were  exceedingly  demure.  With 
Master  Simon,  however,  they  al]  seemed  more  at  their  ease. 
His  varied  occupations  and  amusements  had  made  him  well 
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known  throughout  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  visitor  at 
every  &rmhouse  and  cottage ;  gossiped  with  the  farmers  and 
their  wives ;  romped  with  their  daughters ;  and,  like  that  type 
of  a  vagrant  bachelor,  the  bumblebee,  tolled  the  sweets  from 
all  the  rosy  lips  of  the  country  round. 

The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way  before  good 
cheer  and  affability.  There  is  something  genuine  and  affec- 
tionate in  the  gayety  of  the  lower  orders,  when  it  is  excited 
by  the  bounty  and  familiarity  of  those  above  them ;  the  warm 
glow  of  gratitude  enters  into  their  mirth,  and  a  kind  word  or 
a  small  pleasantry  frankly  uttered  by  a  patron,  gladdens  the 
heart  of  the  dependent  more  than  oil  and  wine.  When  the 
squire  had  retired,  the  merriment  increased,  and  there  was 
much  joking  and  laughter,  particularly  between  Master  Simon 
and  a  hale,  ruddy-faced,  white-headed  farmer,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  wit  of  the  village ;  for  I  observed  all  his  companions 
to  wait  with  open  mouths  for  his  retorts,  and  burst  into  a 
gratuitous  laugh  before  they  could  well  understand  them. 

The  whole  house  indeed  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment : 
as  I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  a  window  that 
conunanded  it,  I  perceived  a  band  of  wandering  musicians, 
with  pandean  pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  pretty  coquettish  house* 
maid  was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  country  lad,  while  several 
of  the  other  servants  were  looking  on.  In  the  midst  of  her 
sport  the  girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  at  the  window, 
and,  coloring  up,  ran  oflT  with  an  air  of  roguish  affected  con* 
fusion. 
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Lo,  sow  It  •OHM  oor  joyftil'tt  IbMtt 

Let  erery  loftn  be  jolly, 
Eocbe  roome  with  yvle  learee  It  drett, 

And  every  poet  with  holly. 
Kow  all  our  ndghboim*  chlmneyB  tmokai, 

And  ChrlstOMa  blocks  are  bumtng ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak*t  meats  choke 
And  all  their  spits  are  taming 
Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 
And  ii;  Ibr  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 
Weele  bary  H  In  a  Christmas  pye, 
And  eTermors  be  merry. 

Wmina'  Juttoua. 


T  HAD  finished  my  toilet,  and  was  loitering  with  Frank 
Braeebridge  in  the  library,  when  we  heard  a  distant 
thwacking  sound,  which  he  informed  me  was  a  signal  for  the 
serving  up  of  the  dinner.  The  squire  kept  up  old  customs  in 
kitchen  as  well  as  hall ;  and  the  rolling-pin,  struck  upon  the 
dresser  by  the  cook,  summoned  the  servants  to  carry  in  the 
meats. 

Jutt  in  this  nkk  the  cook  knockM  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
IfarchM  boldly  up,  like  our  train  band. 

Presented,  and  away.* 

*  Sir  John  Suckling. 
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The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  where  the 
squire  always  held  his  Christmas  banquet.  A  blazing  crack- 
hng  fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  warm  the  spacious 
apartment,  and  the  flame  went  sparkling  and  wreafiiing  up 
the  wide-mouthed  chironej.  The  great  picture  of  the  crusader 
and  his  white  horse  had  been  profusely  decorated  with  greens 
for  the  occasion ;  and  holly  and  ivy  had  likewise  been  wreathed 
round  the  helmet  and  weapons  on  the  opposite  wall,  which  I 
understood  were  the  anns  of  the  same  warrior.  I  must  own, 
by  the  by,  I  had  strong  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
painting  and  armor  as  havmg  belonged  to  the  crusader,  they 
certainly  having  the  stamp  of  more  recent  days ;  but  I  was 
told  that  the  painting  had  been  so  considered  time  out  of 
mind ;  and  that,  as  to  the  armor,  it  had  been  found  in  a 
lumber-room,  and  elevated  to  its  present  situation  by  the 
squire,  who  at  once  determined  it  to  be  the  armor  of  the 
fiimily  hero;  and  as  he  was  absolute  authority  on  all  such 
subjects  in  his  o^Ti  household,  the  matter  had  passed  into 
current  acceptation.  A  sideboard  was  set  out  just  under  this 
chivalrio  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might 
have  vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Belshazzar's  parade  of  the 
vessels  of  the  temple :  "  flagons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  goblets, 
basins,  and  ewers ;  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companion- 
ship that  had  gradually  accumulated  through  many  genera- 
tions of  jovial  housekeepers.  Before  these  stood  the  two  Yulo 
candles,  beaming  like  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  other 
lights  were  distributed  in  branches,  and  the  whole  array 
glittered  like  a  firmament  of  silver. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with  the 
sound  of  minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool 
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beside  the  fireplace,  and  tM-anging  his  instrument  with  a  vast 
deal  more  power  than  melody.  Never  did  Christmas  board 
display  a  more  goodly  and  gracious  assemblage  of  counte- 
nances ;  those  who  were  not  handsome  were,  at  least,  happy ; 
and  happiness  is  a  rare  improver  of  your  hard-&vored  visage. 
1  always  consider  an  old  English  fiunily  as  well  worth  study- 
ing as  a  collection  of  Holbein's  portraits  or  Albert  Durer's 
prints.  There  is  much  antiquarian  lore  to  be  acquired ;  much 
knowledge  of  the  physiognomies  of  former  times.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  from  having  continually  before  their  eyes  those  rows  of 
old  family  portraits,  with  which  the  mansions  of  this  country 
are  stocked ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  quaint  features  of  antiquity 
are  often  most  faithfully  perpetuated  in  these  ancient  lines ; 
and  1  have  traced  an  old  family  nose  through  a  whole  picture 
gallery,  legitimately  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Something  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  observed  in  the  worthy  company  around 
me.  Many  of  their  faces  had  evidently  originated  in  a 
Gothic  age,  and  been  merely  copied  by  succeeding  generations ; 
and  there  was  one  little  girl  in  particular,  of  staid  demeanor, 
with  a  high  Roman  nose,  and  an  antique  vinegar  aspect,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  squire's,  being,  as  he  said,  a  Brace- 
bridge  all  over,  and  the  very  counterpart  of  one  of  his  ances- 
tors who  figured  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  parson  said  grace,  which  was  not  a  short  familiar  one, 
such  as  is  commonly  addressed  to  the  Deity  in  these  uncere- 
monious days ;  but  a  long,  courtly,  well-worded  one  of  the 
ancient  school.  There  was  now  a  pause,  as  if  something  was 
expected ;  when  suddenly  the  butler  entered  the  hall  with 
some  degree  of  bustle :  he  was  attended  by  a  servant  on  each 
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side  with  a  lai^  wax-light,  and  bore  a  silyer  dish,  on  whidi 
was  an  enormous  pig's  head,  decorated  with  rosemary,  with  a 
leroon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  {^aoed  with  great  formality  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  moment  this  pageant  made  its 
appearance,  the  harper  struck  up  a  flourish ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  young  Oxonian,  on  receiving  a  hint  from  the 
squire,  gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most  comic  gravity,  an  old 
carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows : 


Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  boar*8  bead  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  gariands  gay  and  roeemarj. 
I  pray  you  all  sjnge  merrily 
Qui  estis  in  conviTio. 


Though  prepared  to  witness  many  of  these  little  eccentri- 
cities, from  being  apprised  of  the  peculiar  hobby  of  mine 
host ;  yet,  I  confess,  the  parade  with  which  so  odd  a  dish  was 
introduced  somewhat  perplexed  me,  until  I  gathered  from  the 
conversation  of  the  squire  and  the  parson,  that  it  was  meant 
to  represent  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head ;  a  dish  for- 
merly served  up  with  much  ceremony  and  the  sound  of 
minstrelsy  and  song,  at  great  tables,  on  Christmas  day.  I 
like  the  old  custom,"  said  the  squire,  "  not  merely  because  it 
is  stately  and  pleasing  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  observed 
at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  which  I  was  educated.  When 
I  hear  the  old  song  chanted,  it  brings  to  mind  the  time  when 
I  was  young  and  gamesome — ^and  the  noble  old  college  hall — - 
and  my  fellow-students  loitering  about  in  their  black  gowns ; 
many  of  whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  their  graves ! " 

The  parson,  however,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by 
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such  associations,  and  who  was  always  more  taken  up  with 
the  text  than  the  sentiment,  objected  to  the  Oxonian's  venion 
of  the  carol ;  which  he  affirmed  was  diiTerent  from  that  sung 
at  college.  He  went  on,  with  the  dry  perseverance  of  a 
commentator,  to  give  the  college  reading,  accompanied  by 
sundry  annotations ;  addressing  himself  at  first  to  the  com- 
pany at  large ;  but  finding  their  attention  gradually  diverted 
to  other  talk  and  other  objects,  he  lowered  his  tone  as  his 
number  of  auditors  diminished,  until  he  concluded  his  remarks 
in  an  under  voice,  to  a  fat-headed  old  gentleman  next  him,  who 
was  silently  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  huge  plateful  of 
turkey.* 

*  The  old  ceremony  of  serring  up  the  boards  head  on  CThristmas  daj 
is  still  observed  in  the  hall  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford.  I  was  favored 
by  the  parson  with  a  copy  of  the  carol  as  now  sung,  and  as  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  curious  !n  these  grave  and 
learned  matters,  I  give  it  entire. 


The  boards  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
BedeckM  with  bays  and  rosemary ; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  be  merry 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 

Caput  apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  domino. 

The  boards  bead,  as  I  understand,  - 
Is  the  rarest  dit$h  in  all  this  land. 
Which  thus  bedeckM  with  a  gay  garland 
Let  us  servire  cantico. 
Caput  apri  defero,  etc. 

Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honor  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  Reginensi  Atrio. 
Caput  apri  defero, 


etc.,  etc.,  etc 
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The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  pre- 
sented an  epitome  of  country  abundanoe,  in  this  season  of 
OYerfk>wing  larders.  A  distinguished  post  was  allotted  to 
andent  sirloin,"  as  mine  host  termed  it ;  beings  as  he  added, 
^  the  standard  of  old  English  hospitality,  and  a  joint  of  good- 

presence,  and  full  of  expectation."  There  were  several 
dishes  quaintly  decorated,  and  whidi  had  evidently  something 
traditional  in  their  embellishments;  but  about  which, as  I  did 
not  like  to  appear  over^ourious,  I  asked  no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie,  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  peacock's  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail  of  that 
bird,  which  overshadowed  a  considerable  ttSiC^  of  the  table. 
This,  the  squire  confessed,  with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a 
pheasant  pie,  though  a  peacock  pie  was  certainly  the  most 
authentical ;  but  there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the 
peacocks  this  season,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  have  one  killed.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to  my  wiser  readers,  who 

*  The  peacock  was  anciently  in  great  demand  for  stately  entertain- 
ments. Sometimes  it  was  made  into  a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which  the  head 
appeared  abore  the  crnst  in  all  its  plumage,  with  the  beak  richly  gilt ;  at 
the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies  were  served  up  at  the 
solemn  banquets  of  chivalry,  when  knights-errant  pledged  themselves 
to  undertake  any  perilous  enterprise,  whence  came  the  ancient  oath, 
used  by  Justice  Shallow,    by  cock  and  pie.** 

The  peacock  was  also  an  important  dish  for  the  Christmas  feast ;  and 
Vasslnger,  in  his  City  Madam,  gires  some  idea  of  the  eztrayagance 
with  which  this,  as  well  as  other  dishes,  was  prepared  for  the  gorgeous 
revels  of  the  olden  times : — 

Men  may  talk  of  Country  Christmasses, 
Their  thirty  pound  buttered  eggs,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongues ; 
Their  pheasants  drenched  with  ambergris ;  the  ctureaut  of  thtf  fai 
wUktT9  bmind/or  gravy  to  make  9aue«  for  a  «tfi^/«  peatock. 
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may  not  have  that  foolish  fondness  for  odd  and  obsolete  things 
to  which  I  am  a  little  given,  were  I  to  mention  the  other 
make-shifls  of  this  worthy  old  humorist,  by  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  follow  up,  though  at  humble  distance,  the 
quaint  customs  of  antiquity.  I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see 
the  respect  shown  to  his  whims  by  his  children  and  relatives ; 
who,  indeed,  entered  readily  into  the  full  spirit  of  them,  and 
seemed  all  well  versed  in  their  parts ;  having  doubtless  been 
present  at  many  a  rehearsal.  I  was  amused,  too,  at  the  air  of 
profound  gravity  with  whidi  the  butler  and  other  servants 
executed  the  duties  assigned  them,  however  eccentric.  They 
had  an  old-fashioned  look;  having,  for  the  most  part,  been 
brought  up  in  the  household,  and  grown  into  keeping  with  the 
antiquated  mansion,  and  the  humors  of  its  lord ;  and  most 
probably  looked  upon  all  his  whimsical  regulations  as  the 
establitshed  laws  of  honorable  housekeeping. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  butler  brought  in  a 
huge  silver  vessel  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he 
placed  before  the  squire.  Its  appearance  was  hailed  with 
aeclamation ;  being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  so  renowned  in  Christ- 
mas festivity.  The  contents  had  been  prepared  by  the  squire 
himself ;  for  it  was  a  beverage  in  the  skilful  mixture  of  which 
he  particularly  prided  himself:  alleging  that  it  was  too 
abstruse  and  complex  for  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary 
servant.  It  was  a  potation,  indeed,  that  might  well  make  the 
heart  of  a  toper  leap  within  him ;  being  composed  of  the 
richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spiced  and  sweetened,  with 
roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the  surface.* 

*  The  Wassail  Bowl  was  sometimes  composed  of  ale  instead  of  wine ; 
with  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  ginger,  and  roasted  crabs ;  in  this  way  the 
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The  old  gentleman's  whole  countenanee  beamed  with  a 
serene  look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  mighty 
bowl.  Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  of  a 
merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimming  round 
the  board,  for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  according  to 
the  primitive  style ;  pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain  of 
good  feeling,  where  all  hearts  met  together."  * 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  honest 
emblem  of  Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and  was  kissed 
rather  coyly  by  the  ladies.  When  it  reached  Master  Simon, 
he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  com- 
panion struck  up  an  old  Wassail  chanson. 


nut-brown  beverage  is  Btfll  prepared  In  some  old  families,  and  round 
the  hearths  of  substantial  farmers  at  Christmas.  It  is  also  called  Lamb*8 
Wool,  and  is  celebrated  by  Herrick  in  bis  Twelfth  Night : 


Next  crowne  the  bowle  ftill 

With  gentle  Lamb^s  Wool ; 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swings. 


*  The  custom  of  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  gare  place  to  each 
haTing  his  cup.  When  the  steward  came  to  the  doore  with  the  Wassel, 
be  was  to  cry  three  times,  WcmmI,  Wattel,  Wcunel^  and  then  the  chap- 
pell  (chaplein)  was  to  answer  with  a  song.^ — ^Archjtolooia. 


The  brown  bowle, 

The  merry  brown  bowle, 

As  It  goes  round  about-a. 


FUl 

stni. 

Let  the  world  say  what  it  will, 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a. 
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The  deep  can^e. 

The  merry  deep  eanae, 

At  thoa  dost  freely  qaaiP«, 

Sing 

Fling. 
Be  as  merry  as  a  king, 
And  sound  a  lusty  laugh-a.* 


Much  of  the  conversation  during  dinner  turned  upon  family 
topics,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  There  was,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  rallying  of  Master  Simon  about  some  gay 
widow,  with  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  a  flirtation. 
This  attack  was  commenced  by  the  ladies ;  but  it  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  dinner  by  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman 
next  the  parson,  with  the  persevering  assiduity  of  a  slow 
hound ;  being  one  of  those  long-winded  jokers,  who,  though 
rather  dull  at  starting  game,  are  unrivalled  for  their  talents  in 
hunting  it  down.  At  every  pause  in  the  general  conversation, 
he  renewed  his  bantering  in  pretty  much  the  same  terms ; 
winking  hard  at  me  with  both  eyes,  whenever  he  gave  Master 
Simon  what  he  considered  a  home  thrust  The  latter,  indeed, 
seemed  fond  of  being  teased  on  the  subject,  as  old  bachelors 
are  apt  to  be ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  inform  me,  in  an  under 
tone,  that  the  lady  in  question  was  a  prodigiously  fine  woman, 
and  drove  her  own  curricle. 

The  dinner-time  passed  away  in  this  flow  of  innocent 
hilarity,  and,  though  the  old  hall  may  have  resounded  in  its 
time  with  many  a  scene  of  broader  rout  and  revel,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  witnessed  more  honest  and  genuine  enjoy- 
^  ment    How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  difiuse 


*  From  Poor  Robin^s  Almanao. 
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pleasure  around  him ;  and  how  truly  h  a  kind  heart  a  fountain 
of  gladness,  making  every  thing  in  its  vicinity  to  frozen  into 
smiles !  the  joyous  disposition  of  the  worthy  squire  was  per 
fectly  contagious ;  he  was  happy  himself,  and  disposed  to 
make  all  the  world  happy ;  and  the  little  eccentricities  of  his 
humor  did  but  season,  in  a  manner,  the  sweetness  of  his 
philanthropy. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conversation,  as  usual, 
became  still  more  animated ;  many  good  things  were  broacned 
which  had  been  thought  of  during  dinner,  but  whidi  would 
not  exactly  do  for  a  lady's  ear ;  and  though  I  cannot  positively 
affirm  that  Uiere  was  much  wit  uttered,  yet  I  have  certainly 
heard  many  contests  of  rare  wit  produce  much  less  laughter* 
Wit,  afler  all,  is  a  mighty  tart,  pungent  ingredient,  and  much 
too  add  for  some  stomachs ;  but  honest  good  humor  is  the 
oil  and  wine  of  a  merry  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial  com- 
panionship equal  to  that  where  the  jokes  are  rather  small,  and 
the  laughter  abundant. 

The  squire  told  several  long  stories  of  early  college  pranks 
and  adventures,  in  some  of  which  the  parson  had  been  a 
sharer;  though  in  looking  at  the  latter,  it  required  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  figure  such  a  little  dark  anatomy  of  a 
man  into  the  perpetrator  of  a  madcap  gambol.  Indeed,  the 
two  college  chums  presented  pictures  of  what  men  may  be 
made  by  their  different  lots  in  life*  The  squire  had  lefl  the 
university  to  live  lustily  on  his  paternal  domains,  in  the  vigor- 
ous enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  sunshine,  and  had  flourished 
on  to  a  hearty  and  florid  old  age ;  whilst  the  poor  parson,  on 
the  contrary,  had  dried  and  withered  away,  among  dusty 
tomeS|  in  the  silence  and  shadows  of  his  study.    Still  there 
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seemed  to  be  a  spark  of  almost  extinguished  fire,  feebly  glim- 
mering in  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  and  as  the  squire  hinted  at 
a  sly  story  of  the  parson  and  a  pretty  milkmaid,  whom  they 
once  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  the  old  gentleman  made  an 
•*  alphabet  of  faces,"  which,  as  far  as  I  could  decipher  his  phys- 
ic^omy^  I  verily  believe  was  indicative  of  laughter; — ^in- 
deed, I  have  rarely  met  with  an  old  gentleman  that  took 
absolute  olTenoe  at  the  imputed  gallantries  of  his  youth. 

I  found  the  tide  of  wine  and  wassail  fast  gaining  on  the 
dry  land  of  sober  judgment.  The  company  grew  merrier  and 
louder  as  their  jokes  grew  duller.  Master  Simon  was  in  as 
chirping  a  humor  as  a  grasshopper  filled  with  dew ;  his  old 
songs  grew  of  a  warmer  complexion,  and  he  began  to  talk 
maudlin  about  the  widow.  He  even  gave  a  long  song  about 
the  wooing  of  a  widow,  which  he  informed  me  he  had 
gathered  from  an  excellent  black-letter  work,  entitled  **  Cupid's 
Solicitor  for  Love,"  containing  store  of  good  advice  for  bache- 
lors, and  which  he  promised  to  lend  me :  the  first  verse  was 
to  this  effect : 


This  song  inspired  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman,  who 
made  several  attempts  to  tell  a  rather  broad  story  out  of 
Joe  Miller,  that  was  pat  to  the  purpose  ;  but  he  always  stuck 
in  the  middle,  every  body  recollecting  the  latter  part  excepting 
himself.  The  parson,  too,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  good 
cheer,  having  gradually  settled  down  into  a  doze,  and  his  wig 
Bitting  most  suspiciously  on  one  side.   Just  at  this  juncture 


He  that  will  woo  a  widow  must  not  dally, 
He  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  doth  shine ; 

He  must  not  stand  with  her,  shall  I,  shall  I, 
But  boldly  say  Widow,  thou  must  be  mine. 
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we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  I  suspect,  at 
the  private  instigation  of  mine  host,  whose  joviality  seemed 
always  tempered  with  a  proper  love  of  decorum. 

After  the  dinner  table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  &mily,  who,  prompted  to  all 
kind  of  noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon,  made 
its  old  walls  ring  with  their  merriment,  as  they  played  at 
romping  games.  I  delight  in  witnessing  the  gambols  of  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  at  this  happy  holiday  season,  and  oould 
not  help  stealing  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  hearing  one  of 
their  peals  of  laughter.  I  found  them  at  the  game  of  blind- 
man  VbuflT.  Master  Simon,  who  was  the  leader  of  their  revels, 
and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  fulfil  the  office  of  that  ancient 
potenate,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,*  was  blinded  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall.  The  little  beings  were  as  busy  about  him  as  the 
mock  &iries  about  Falstaff ;  pinching  him,  plucking  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  tickling  him  with  straws.  One  fine  blue- 
eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  with  her  flaxen  hair  all  in  beautiful 
confusion,  her  frolic  face  in  a  glow,  her  frock  half  torn  off  her 
shoulders,  a  complete  picture  of  a  romp,  was  the  chief  tor- 
mentor ;  and,  from  the  slyness  with  which  Master  Simon 
avoided  the  smaller  game,  and  hemmed  this  wild  little  nymph 
in  corners,  and  obliged  her  to  jump  shrieking  over  chairs, 
I  suspected  the  ro^e  of  being  not  a  whit  more  blinded  than 
was  convenient. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  com- 

*  At  QurlstmaMe  there  was  In  the  Kinge^s  hoase,  wheresoever  hee 
was  lodged,  s  lorde  of  misrule,  or  mayster  of  merie  disportes,  and  the 
like  bad  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honor,  or  good  worsbippe^ 
were  be  spiritoall  or  temporaU.— Stowi. 
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paoj  seated  round  the  fire,  listening  to  the  parson,  who  was 
deeply  ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair,  the  work  of 
some  cunning  artificer  of  yore,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  library  for  his  particular  accommodation.  From  this  ve& 
erable  piece  of  furniture,  with  which  his  shadowy  figure  and 
dark  weazen  face  so  admirably  accorded,  he  was  dealing  out 
strange  accounts  of  the  popular  superstitions  and  legends  of 
the  surrounding  country,  with  which  he  had  become  acquaint 
ed  in  the  course  of  his  antiquarian  researches.  1  am  half  in. 
dined  to  think  that  the  old  gentlenuui  was  himself  somewhat 
tinctured  with  superstition,  as  men  are  very  apt  to  be  who 
live  a  recluse  and  studious  life  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
country,  and  pore  over  black-letter  tracts,  so  often  filled  with 
the  marvellous  and  supernatural.  He  gave  us  several  anec- 
dotes of  the  &ncies  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  concerning 
the  efligy  of  the  crusader,  which  lay  on  the  tomb  by  the 
church  altar.  As  it  was  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  it  had  always  been  regarded  with 
feelings  of  superstition  by  the  good  wives  of  the  village.  It 
was  said  to  get  up  from  the  tomb  and  walk  the  rounds  of  the 
church-yard  in  stormy  nights,  particularly  when  it  thundered ; 
and  one  old  woman,  whose  cottage  bordered  on  the  church- 
yard, had  seen  it  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  when 
the  moon  shone,  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  aisles.  It 
was  the  belief  that  some  wrong  had  been  left  unredressed  by 
the  deceased,  or  some  treasure  hidden,  which  kept  the  spirit 
in  a  state  of  trouble  and  restlessness.  Some  talked  of  gold 
and  jewels  buried  in  the  tomb,  over  which  the  spectre  kept 
watch ;  and  there  was  a  story  current  of  a  sexton  in  old  times, 
who  endeavored  to  break  his  way  to  the  coffin  at  night,  but; 
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just  as  he  reached  it,  received  a  violent  blow  from  the  marble 
hand  of  the  efligy,  which  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  pave* 
ment.  These  tales  were  often  laughed  at  by  some  of  the 
sturdier  among  the  rustics,  yet,  when  night  came  on,  there 
were  many  of  the  stoutest  unbelievers  that  were  shy  of  ven- 
turing alone  in  the  footpath  that  led  across  the  church-yard. 

From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the  cru- 
sader appeared  to  be  the  favorite  hero  of .  ghost  stories 
throughout  the  vicinity.  His  piotu^,  which  hung  up  in  the 
hall,  was  thought  by  the  servants  to  have  something  super- 
natural about  it ;  for  they  remarked  that,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  hall  you  went,  the  eyes  of  the  warrior  were  still  fixed  on 
you.  The  old  porter^s  wife,  too,  at  the  lodge,  who  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  family,  and  was  a  great  gossip 
among  the  maid  servants,  affirmed,  that  in  her  young  days  she 
had  often  heard  say,  that  on  Midsummer  eve,  when  it  was 
well  known  all  kinds  of  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fitiries  become 
visible  and  walk  abroad,  the  crusader  used  to  mount  his 
horse,  come  down  from  his  picture,  ride  about  the  house, 
down  the  a^^enue,  and  so  to  the  church  to  visit  the  tomb ;  on 
which  occasion  the  church  door  most  civilly  swung  open  of 
itself;  not  that  he  needed  it;  for  he  rode  through  closed 
gates  and  even  stone  walls,  and  had  been  seen  by  one  of  the 
dairy  maids  to  pass  between  two  bars  of  the  great  park  gate, 
making  himself  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  these  superstitions  1  found  had  been  very  much  coun- 
tenanced by  the  squire,  who,  though  not  superstitious  himself, 
was  very  fond  of  seeing  others  so.  He  listened  to  every  goK 
lin  tale  of  the  neighboring  gossips  with  infinite  gravity,  nnd 
held  die  porter's  wife  in  high  favor  on  account  of  her  taleiit 
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for  the  marvellous.  lie  was  himself  a  great  reader  of  old 
legends  and  romances,  and  oflen  lamented  that  he  could  not 
believe  in  them ;  for  a  superstitious  person,  he  thought,  must 
live  in  a  kind  of  Mry  land. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  heterogeneous 
sounds  from  the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled  something  like 
the  dang  of  rude  minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small 
voices  and  girlish  laughter.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open, 
and  a  train  came  trooping  into  the  room,  that  might  almost 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  of  Fairy. 
That  inde&tigable  spirit,  Master  Simon,  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  lord  of  misrule,  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Christmas  mummery  or  masking ;  and  having  called  in 
to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and  the  young  officer,  who 
were  equally  ripe  for  any  thing  that  should  occasion  romping 
and  merriment,  they  had  carried  it  into  instant  effect.  The 
old  housekeeper  had  been  consulted;  the  antique  clothes- 
presses  and  wardrobes  rummaged,  and  made  to  yield  up  the 
relics  of  finery  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  the  younger  part  of  the  company  had  been  privately 
convened  from  the  parlor  and  hall,  and  the  whole  had  been 
bedizened  out,  into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  an  antique  mask.* 

Master  Simon  led  the  van,  as  Ancient  Christmas,'' 
quaintly  apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  cloak,  which  had  very 
much  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper's  petticoats, 

*  Masklngs  or  mummeriefl  were  favorite  (< ports  at  Ghristmaa  in  old 
times ;  and  the  wardrobes  at  halls  aod  manor-houses  were  often  laid 
under  contribution  to  furnish  dresses  and  fantaMtic  disguisings.  I 
strongly  suspect  If  aster  Simon  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  his  from  Ben 
Jonson's  Masque  of  Christmas. 
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and  a  hat  tliat  might  have  served  for  a  village  steeple,  and 
must  indubitably  have  figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters. 
From  under  this  his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a 
frost-bitten  bloom,  that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a  Decem- 
ber blast.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  blue-eyed  romp, 
dished  up  as  Dame  Mince  Pie,"  in  the  venerable  magnifi- 
cence of  a  &ded  brocade,  long  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and 
high-heeled  shoes.  The  young  ofHcer  appeared  as  Robin 
Hood,  in  a  sporting  dress  of  Kendal  green,  and  a  foraging  cap 
with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  costume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  bear  testimony  to  deep 
research,  and  there  was  an  evident  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
natural  to  a  young  gallant  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
The  fair  Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in  a  pretty  rustic  dress,  as 
"  Maid  Marian."  The  rest  of  the  train  had  been  metamor» 
phosed  in  various  ways ;  the  girls  trussed  up  in  the  finery  of 
the  ancient  belles  of  the  Bracebridge  line,  and  the  striplings 
bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork,  and  gravely  clad  in  broad 
skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  to  represent 
the  character  of  Roast  Beef,  Plum  Pudding,  and  other  worth- 
ies celebrated  in  ancient  maskings.  Hie  whole  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Oxonian,  in  the  appropriate  character  of  Mis- 
rule ;  and  I  observed  that  he  exercised  rather  a  mischievoiis 
sway  with  his  wand  over  the  smaller  personages  of  the 
pageant. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of  uproar 
and  merriment  Master  Simon  covered  himself  with  glory 
by  the  stateliness  with  which,  as  Ancient  Christmas,  he 
walked  a  miimet  with  the  peerless,  though  giggling.  Dame 
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Mince  Pie.  It  was  followed  by  a  dance  of  all  the  characters, 
which  from  its  medley  of  costmnes,  seemed  as  though  the  old 
femily  portraits  had  skipped  down  from  their  frames  to  join 
in  the  sport.  Different  centuries  were  figuring  at  cross  hands 
and  right  and  left ;  the  dark  ages  were  cutting  pirouettes  and 
rigadoons ;  and  the  days  of  Queen  Bess  jigging  merrily  down 
the  middle,  through  a  line  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  worthy  squire  contemplated  these  fantastic  sports,  and 
this  resurrection  of  his  old  wardrobe,  with  the  simple  relish 
of  childish  delight.  He  stood  chuckling  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  scarcely  hearing  a  word  the  parson  said,  notwiUi- 
standing  that  the  latter  was  discoursing  most  authentically  on 
the  ancient  and  stately  dance  at  the  Paon,  or  peacock,  from 
which  he  conceived  the  minuet  to  be  derived.*  For  my  part* 
I  was  in  a  continual  excitement  from  the  varied  scenes  of 
whim  and  innocent  gayety  passing  before  me.  It  was  inspir- 
ing to  see  wild-eyed  frolic  and  warm-hearted  hospitality  break- 
ing out  from  among  the  chills  and  glooms  of  winter,  and  old 
age  throwing  off  his  apathy,  and  catching  once  more  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  enjoyment.  I  felt  also  an  interest  in  the 
sc^ne,  from  the  consideration  that  these  fleeting  customs  were 
posting  fast  into  oblivion,  and  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
family  in  England  in  which  the  whole  of  them  was  still  punc- 
tiliously observed.  There  was  a  quaintness,  too,  mingled 
with  all  this  revelry,  that  gave  it  a  peculiar  zest:  it  was 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  speaking  of  thft  dance  called  the  Pa  von,  from 
pavo,  a  peacock,  says,  *'  It  is  a  grave  and  majestic  dance ;  the  method 
of  dancing  it  anciently  was  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  caps  and  swords, 
by  those  of  the  long  robe  m  their  gowns,  by  the  peers  in  their  mantles, 
and  by  the  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof,  in 
dancing,  resembled  that  of  a  peacock." — History  qf  Mune* 
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suited  to  the  time  and  place ;  and  as  the  old  manor-house  al- 
most reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seemed  echoing  back 
the  joviidity  of  long  departed  years.* 

But  enough  of  Christmas  and  its  gambols ;  it  is  time  for 
me  to  pause  in  this  garrulity.  Methinks  I  hear  the  questions 
asked  by  my  graver  readers,  "  To  what  purpose  is  all  this — 
how  is  the  world  to  be  made  wiser  by  this  talk  ? "  Alas !  is 
there  not  wisdom  enough  extant  for  the  instruction  of  the 
world  ?  And  if  not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens 
laboring  for  its  improvement  1 — It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to 
please  than  to  instruct — to  play  the  companion  rather  than 
the  preceptor. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could  throw 
into  the  mass  of  knowledge;  or  how  am  I  sure  that  my 
sag  est  deductions  may  be  safe  guides  for  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  But  in  writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in 
my  own  disappointment.  If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky 
chance,  in  these  days  of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the 
brow  of  care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of 
sorrow.;  if  I  can  now  and  then  penetrate  through  the  gather- 
ing film  of  Bftisanthropy,  prompt  a  benevolent  view  of  human 
nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in  good  humor  with  his 
fellow  beings  and  himself,  surely,  surely,  I  shall  not  then 
have  written  entirely  in  vain. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  paper,  the  picture  of  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas  in  Uie  country  was  pronounced  by  some  as  out 
of  date.  The  author  had  afterwords  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  almost 
all  the  customs  above  described,  existing  in  unexpected  vigor  in  the 
skirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. The  reader  will  find  some  notice  of  them  in  the  author's  account 
of  bis  sojourn  at  Newstead  Abbey. 
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 1  do  walk 


Mcthlnks  like  Goldo  Yaoz,  with  my  dark  Unthoni, 
Stealing  to  set  the  town  o*  fire;  r  th*  country 


T  AM  somewhat  of  an  antiquity  hunter,  and  am  fond  of  ex- 
ploring  London  in  quest  of  the  relics  of  old  times.  These 
arc  principally  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the  city,  swal- 
lowed up  and  almost  lost  in  a  Mrilderness  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar; but  deriving  poetical  and  romantic  interest  from  the 
commonplace  prosaic  world  around  them.  I  was  struck  with 
an  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  a  recent  summer  ram- 
ble into  the  city ;  for  the  city  is  jonly  to  be  explored  to. 
advantage  in  summer  time,  when  free  from  the  smoke  and 
fog,  and  rain  and  mud  of  winter.  I  had  been  buffeting  for 
some  time  against  the  current  of  population  setting  through 
Fleet-street.  Hie  warm  weather  had  unstrung  my  nerves, 
and  made  me  sensitive  to  every  jar  and  jostle  and  discordant 
sound.  The  flesh  was  weary,  the  spirit  faint,  and  I  was  get- 
ting out  of  humor  with  the  bustling  busy  throng  through 
which  I  had  to  struggle,  when  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  tore 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  plunged  into  a  by  lane,  and  afler 
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|>as8ing  through  several  obscure  nooks  and  angles,  emerged 
into  a  quaint  and  quiet  court  with  a  grassplot  in  the  centre, 
overhung  by  elms,  and  kept  perpetually  fresh  and  green  by 
a  fountain  with  its  sparkling  jet  of  water.  A  student  with 
book  in  hand  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench,  partly  reading, 
partly  meditating  on  the  movements  of  two  or  three  trim 
nursery  maids  with  their  infant  charges. 

I  was  like  an  Arab,  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  an 
oasis  amid  the  panting  sterility  of  the  desert.  By  degrees  the 
quiet  and  coolness  of  the  place  soothed  my  nerves  and  re- 
freshed my  spirit.  I  pursued  my  walk,  and  came,  hard  by, 
to  a  very  ancient  chapel,  with  a  low-browed  Saxon  portal  of 
massive  and  rich  architecture.  The  interior  was  circular  and 
lofty,  and  lighted  from  above.  Around  were  monumental 
tombs  of  ancient  date,  on  which  were  extended  the  marble 
effigies  of  warriors  in  armor.  Some  had  the  hands  devoutly 
crossed  upon  the  breast ;  others  grasped  the  pommel  of  the 
sword,  menacing  hostility  even  in  the  tomb ! — ^while  the 
crossed  legs  of  several  indicated  soldiers  of  the  Faith  who 
had  been  on  crusades  to  the  Hcly  Land. 

I  was,  in  fact,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
strangely  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  sordid  traffic ;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  more  impressive  lesson  for  the  man  of  the 
world  than  thus  suddenly  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway  of 
busy  money-seeking  life,  and  sit  down  among  these  shadowy 
sepulchres,  where  all  is  twilight,  dust,  and  forgetfulness. 

In  a  subsequent  tour  of  observation,  I  encountered  another 
of  these  relics  of  a  "  foregone  world  "  locked  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  I  had  been  wandering  for  some  time  through 
dull  monotonous  streets,  destitute  of  any  thing  to  strike  the 
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eye  or  excite  the  imagination,  when  I  beheld  before  me  a 
Gothic  gateway  of  mouldering  antiquity.  It  opened  into  a 
spacious  quadrangle  forming  the  court-yard  of  a  stately 
Gothic  pile,  the  portal  of  which  stood  invitingly  open. 

It  was  apparently  a  public  edifice,  and  as  I  was  antiquity 
hunting,  I  ventured  in,  though  with  dubious  steps.  Meeting 
no  one  either  to  oppose  or  rebuke  my  intrusion,  I  continued 
on  until  I  found  myself  in  a  great  hall,  with  a  lofly  ardied 
roof  and  oaken  gallery,  all  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  was  an  enormous  fireplace,  with  wooden  set- 
tles on  each  side ;  at  the  other  end  was  a  raised  platform,  or 
dais,  the  seat  of  state,  above  which  was  the  portrait  of  a  man 
in  antique  garb,  with  a  long  robe,  a  ruff,  and  a  venerable  gray 
beard. 

The  whole  establishment  had  an  air  of  monastic  quiet  and 
seclusion,  and  what  gave  it  a  mysterious  charm,  was,  that  I  had 
not  met  with  a  human  being  since  I  had  passed  the  threshold. 

Encouraged  by  this  loneliness,  I  seated  myself  in  a  recess 
of  a  large  bow  window,  which  admitted  a  broad  flood  of  yel- 
low sunshine,  checkered  here  and  there  by  tints  from  panes 
of  colored  glass  ;  while  an  open  casement  let  in  the  soft  sum- 
mer air.  Here,  leaning  my  head  on  my  hand,  and  my  arm 
on  an  old  oaken  table,  I  indulged  in  a  sort  of  reverie  about 
what  might  have  been  the  ancient  uses  of  this  edifice.  It  had 
evidently  been  of  monastic  origin ;  perhaps  one  of  those  col- 
legiate establishments  built  of  yore  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  where  the  patient  monk,  in  the  ample  solitude  of  the 
cloister,  added  page  to  page  and  volume  to  volume,  emulating 
in  the  productions  of  his  brain  the  magnitude  of  the  pile  he 
inhabited* 
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As  I  was  seated  in  this  musing  mood,  a  small  panelled 
door  in  an  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and 
a  number  of  gray-headed  old  men,  dad  in  long  black  cloaks, 
came  forth  one  by  one ;  proceeding  in  that  manner  through 
the  hall,  without  uttering  a  word,  each  turning  a  pale  face  on 
me  as  he  passed,  and  disappearing  through  a  door  at  the  low- 
er end. 

I  was  singularly  struck  with  their  appearance ;  their  black 
cloaks  and  antiquated  air  comported  with  the  style  of  this 
most  venerable  and  mysterious  pile.  It  was  as  if  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed  years,  about  which  I  had  been  musing,  were 
passing  in  review  before  me.  Pleasing  myself  with  such  fan- 
cies, I  set  out,  in  the  spirit  of  romance,  to  explore  what  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  a  realm  of  shadows,  existing  in  the  very  centre 
of  substantial  realities. 

My  ramble  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  interior  courts, 
and  corridors,  and  dilapidated  cloisters,  for  the  main  edifice 
had  many  additions  and  dependencies,  built  at  various  times 
and  in  various  styles ;  in  one  open  space  a  number  of  boys, 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the  establishment,  were  at  their 
sports ;  but  everywhere  I  observed  those  mysterious  old 
gray  men  in  black  mantles,  sometimes  sauntering  alone, 
sometimes  conversing  in  groups:  tiiey  appeared  to  be  the 
pervading  genii  of  the  place.  I  now  called  to  mind  what  I 
had  read  of  certain  colleges  in  old  times,  where  judicial  astrol- 
ogy, geomancy,  necromancy,  and  other  forbidden  and  magical 
sciences  were  taught.  Was  this  an  establishment  of  the  kind, 
and  were  these  black-cloaked  old  men  really  professors  of  the 
black  art  ? 

These  surmises  were  passing  through  my  mind  as  my  eye 
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glanced  into  a  chamber,  hung  round  with  all  kinds  of  strange 
and  uncouth  objects ;  implements  of  savage  warfare ;  strange 
idols  and  stuffed  alligators;  bottled  serpents  and  monsters 
decorated  the  mantelpiece ;  while  on  the  high  tester  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bedstead  grinned  a  human  skull,  fianked  on  each 
side  by  a  dried  cat. 

I  approached  to  regard  more  narrowly  this  mystic  cham- 
ber, which  seemed  a  fitting  laboratory  for  a  necromancer, 
when  I  was  startled  at  beholding  a  human  countenance  staring 
at  me  from  a  dusky  comer.  It  was  that  of  a  small,  shrivelled 
old  man,  with  thin  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  gray  wiry  pro- 
jecting eyebrows.  I  at  first  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a 
mummy  curiously  preserved,  but  it  moved,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  alive.  It  was  another  of  these  black-cloaked  old  men, 
and,  as  I  regarded  his  quaint  physiognomy,  his  obsolete  garb, 
and  the  hideous  and  sinister  objects  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  began  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  come  upon  the 
arch  mago,  who  ruled  over  this  magical  fraternity. 

Seeing  me  pausing  before  the  door,  he  rose  and  invited 
mo  to  enter.  I  obeyed,  with  singular  hardihood,  for  how  did 
I  know  whether  a  wave  of  his  wand  might  not  metamorphose 
me  into  some  strange  monster,  or  conjure  me  into  one  of  the 
bottles  on  his  mantelpiece  ?  He  proved,  however,  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  conjuror,  and  his  simple  garrulity  soon  dispelled 
all  the  magic  and  mystery  with  which  I  had  enveloped  this 
antiquated  pile  and  its  no  less  antiquated  inhabitants. 

It  appeared  that  I  had  made  my  way  into  the  centre  of  an 
ancient  asylum  for  superannuated  tradesmen  and  decayed 
householders,  with  which  was  connected  a  school  for  a  limited 
number  of  boys.    It  was  founded  upwards  of  two  centuries 
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since  on  an  old  monastic  establishment,  and  retained  some- 
what of  the  conventual  air  and  character.  The  shadowy  line 
of  old  men  in  black  mantles  who  had  passed  before  me  in  the 
hall,  and  whom  I  had  elevated  into  magi,  turned  out  to  be  the 
pensioners  returning  from  morning  service  in  the  chapel. 

John  Hallum,  the  little  collector  of  curiosities,  whom  I  had 
made  the  arch  magician,  had  been  for  six  years  a  resident  of 
the  place,  and  had  decorated  this  final  nestling-place  of  his  old 
age  with  relics  and  rarities  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
traveller ;  having  been  once  in  France,  and  very  near  making 
a  visit  to  Holland.  He  regretted  not  having  visited  the  latter 
country,  "  as  then  he  might  have  said  he  had  been  there." — 
He  was  evidently  a  traveller  of  the  simplest  kind. 

He  was  aristocratical  too  in  his  notions ;  keeping  aloof,  as 
f  found,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  pensioners.  His  chief  asso- 
ciates were  a  blind  man  who  spoke  Latin  and  Greek,  of  both 
which  languages  Hallum  was  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  a 
broken-down  gentleman  who  had  run  through  a  fortune  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  left  him  by  his  father,  and  tten  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  Little  Hallum 
seemed  to  consider  it  an  indubitable  sign  of  gentle  blood  as 
well  as  of  lofly  spirit  to  be  able  to  squander  such  enormous 
sums. 

P.  S.  The  picturesque  remnant  of  old  times  into  which  1 
have  thus  beguiled  the  reader  is  what  is  called  the  Charter 
House,  originally  the  Chartreuse.  It  was  founded  in  1611,  on 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  convent,  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  be- 
ing one  of  t^ose  noble  charities  set  on  foot  by  individual  mu- 
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nifioenoQ,  and  kept  up  ^th  the  quaintness  and  sanctity  of 
ancient  times  amidst  the  modern  changes  and  innovations  of 
London.  Here  eighty  broken-down  men,  who  have  seen  bet- 
tor days,  are  provided,  in  their  old  age,  with  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  a  yearly  allowance  for  private  expenses.  They  dine 
together  as  did  the  monks  of  old,  in  the  hall  which  had  been 
the  refectory  of  the  original  convent.  Attadied  to  the  estab- 
lishment is  a  school  for  forty-four  boys. 

Stow,  whose  work  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  speak- 
ing of  the  obligations  of  the  gray -headed  pensioners,  says, 
They  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  any  business  touching  the 
affairs  of  the  hospital,  but  to  attend  only  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  take  thankfully  what  is  provided  for  them,  without  mut- 
tering, murmuring,  or  grudging.  None  to  wear  weapon,  long 
hair,  colored  boots,  spurs  or  colored  shoes,  feathers  in  their 
hats,  or  any  ruffian-like  or  unseemly  apparel,  but  such  as  be- 
comes hospital  men  to  wear."  "  And  in  truth,"  adds  Stow, 
"  happy  are  they  that  are  so  taken  from  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  the  world,  and  fixed  in  so  good  a  place  as  these  old  men 
are ;  haviiig  nothing  to  care  for,  but  the  good  of  their  souls, 
to  serve  God  and  to  live  in  brotherly  love." 


For  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  been  interested  by  the 
preceding  sketch,  taken  down  from  my  own  observation,  and 
who  may  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  mysteries  of 
London,  I  subjoin  a  modicum  of  local  history,  put  into  my 
hands  by  an  odd-looking  old  gentleman  in  a  small  brown  wig 
and  a  siiufT-colored  coat,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
shortly  after  my  visit  to  the  Charts  House.    I  confess  I  was 
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a  little  dubious  at  first,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  apoc- 
ryphal tales  oflen  passed  off  upon  inquiring  travellers  like 
myself;  and  which  have  brought  our  general  character  for 
veracity  into  such  unmerited  reproach.  On  making  proper 
inquiries,  however,  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
surances of  the  author's  probity ;  and,  indeed,  have  been  told 
that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  very  interesting  region  in  which  he  resides ;  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  foretaste. 


13* 


LITTLE  BRITAIN. 


What  ?  write  la  most  true  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  hare  a  whole  booke  of  eases  lying  by  me 
which  if  I  shoaict  sette  fourth,  some  grare  aimtients  (within  the  hearing  of  Bow 
l>eU)  would  be  out  of  charity  with  me. 


TN  the  centre  of  the  great  city  of  London  lies  a  small  neigh- 
borhood,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  narrow  streets  and  courts, 
of  very  venerable  and  debilitated  houses,  which  goes  by  tho 
^  name  of  Littlb  Britain.  Christ  Church  School  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  bound  it  on  the  west;  Smithfield  and 
Long  Lane  on  the  north ;  Aldersgate  Street,  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  divides  it  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  whilst  the 
yawning  gulf  of  Bull-and-Mouth  Street  separates  it  from 
Butcher  Lane,  and  the  regions  of  Newgate.  Over  this  little 
territory,  thus  bounded  and  designated,  the  great  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  swelling  above  the  intervening  houses  of  Paternoster 
Row,  Amen  Comer,  and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  looks  down  with 
an  air  of  motherly  protection. 

This  quarter  derives  its  appellation  from  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  As 
London  increased,  however,  rank  and  fashion  rolled  off  to  the 
west,  and  trade  creeping  on  at  their  heels,  took  possession  of 
their  deserted  abodes.  For  some  time  Little  Britain  became 
the  great  mart  of  learning,  and  was  peopled  by  the  busy  and 
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prolific  race  of  booksellers ;  these  also  gradually  deserted  it, 
and,  emigrating  beyond  the  great  strait  of  Newgate  Street^ 
settled  down  in  Paternoster  Row  and  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard, 
where  they  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  even  at  the 
present  day. 

But  though  thus  fallen  into  decline,  Little  Britain  still  bears 
traces  of  its  former  splendor.  There  are  several  houses  ready 
to  tumble  down,  the  fronts  of  which  are  magnificently  enriched 
with  old  oaken  carvings  of  hideous  faces,  unknown  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes :  and  fruits  and  flowers  which  it  would  perplex  a 
naturalist  to  classify.  There  are  also,  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
certain  remains  of  what  were  once  spacious  and  lordly  family 
mansions,  but  which  have  in  latter  days  been  subdivided  into 
several  tenements.  Here  may  oflen  be  found  the  family  of 
a  petty  tradesman,  with  its  trumpery  furniture,  burrowing 
among  the  relics  of  antiquated  finery,  in  great  rambling  time- 
stained  apartments,  with  fretted  ceilings,  gilded  cornices,  and 
enormous  marble  fireplaces.  The  lanes  and  courts  al  o  contain 
many  smaller  houses,  not  on  so  grand  a  scale,  but,  like  your 
sniall  ancient  gentry,  sturdily  maintaining  their  claims  to  equal 
antiquity.  These  have  their  gable  ends  to  the  street ;  great 
bow  windows,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  grotesque  carv- 
ings, and  low  arched  door-ways,* 

In  this  most  venerable  and  sheltered  little  nest  have  I 
passed  several  quiet  years  of  existence,  comfortably  lodged  in 
the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  smallest  but  oldest  edifices. 
My  sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted  chamber,  with  small 

*  It  is  erident  that  the  author  of  this  interesting  communication  has 
included,  in  his  general  title  of  Little  Britain,  many  of  those  little  lanes 
and  court!  that  belong  immediately  to  Cloth  Fair. 
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panels,  and  set  off  with  a  miscellaneous  array  of  furniture.  1 
have  a  particular  respect  for  three  or  four  high-backed  claw- 
footed  chairs,  covered  with  tarnished  brocade,  which  bear  the 
marks  of  having  seen  better  days,  and  have  doubtless  figiircil 
in  some  of  the  old  palaces  of  Little  Britain.  They  seem  to 
me  to  keep  together,  and  to  look  down  with  sovereign  contempt 
upon  their  leathern-bottomed  neighbors ;  as  I  have  seen  decay- 
ed gentry  carry  a  high  head  among  the  plebeian  society  with 
which  they  were  reduced  to  associate.  The  whole  front  of  my 
sitting-room  is  taken  up  with  a  bow  window ;  on  the  panes  of 
which  are  recorded  the  names  of  previous  occupants  for  many 
generations,  mingled  with  scraps  of  very  indifferent  gentleman- 
like poetry,  wTitten  in  characters  which  I  can  scarcely  decipher, 
and  which  extol  the  charms  of  many  a  beauty  of  Little  Britain, 
who  has  long,  long  since  bloomed,  faded,  and  passed  away. 
As  I  am  an  idle  personage,  with  no  apparent  occupation,  and 
pay  my  bill  regularly  every  week,  I  am  looked  upon  as  the 
only  independent  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood ;  and,  being 
curious  to  learn  the  internal  state  of  a  community  so  appa- 
rently shut  up  within  itself,  I  have  managed  to  work  my  way 
into  all  the  concerns  and  secrets  of  the  place. 

Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart's  core  of  the 
city  ;  the  strong-hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It  is  a  fragment 
of  London  as  it  was  in  its  better  days,  with  its  antiquated  folks 
and  fashions.  Here  flourish  in  grent  preservation  many  of  the 
holiday  games  and  customs  of  yore.  The  inhabitants  most 
religiously  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hot^oss-buns 
on  Gopd  Friday,  and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas ;  they  send 
love-letters  on  Valentine's  Day,  bum  the  pope  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  kiss  all  the  girls  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christ- 
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mas.  Roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  are  also  held  in  super* 
fititious  veneration,  and  port  and  sherry  maintain  their  grounds 
as  the  only  true  English  wines;  all  others  being  considered 


Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  city  wonders,  which 
its  inhabitants  consider  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  such  as  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls; 
the  figures  that  strike  the  hours  at  St.  Dunstan's  clock ;  the 
Monument ;  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  and  the  wooden  giants  in 
GuildhalL  They  still  believe  in  dreams  and  fortune-telling, 
and  an  old  woman  that  lives  in  BuU-and-Mouth  Street  makes 
a  tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising 
the  girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  comet«  and  eclipses ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully 
at  night,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the 
place.  There  are  even  many  ghost  stories  current,  particularly 
concerning  the  old  mansion-houses ;  in  several  of  which  it  is 
said  strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies,  the 
former  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  hanging  sleeves,  and  swords,  the 
latter  in  lappets,  stays,  hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen 
walking  up  and  down  the  great  waste  chambers,  on  moonlight 
nights ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  shades  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors in  their  court^resses. 

Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  former  is  a  tall,  dry  wold  gentle- 
man, of  the  name  of  Skryme,  who  keeps  a  small  apothecary's 
shop.  He  has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  full  of  cavities  and 
projections ;  with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles.  He  is  much  thought  of  by  the  old  women, 
who  consider  him  as  a  kind  of  conjurer,  because  he  has  two  or 
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three  stuffed  alligatora  hanging  up  in  his  shop,  and  several 
snakes  in  bottles.  He  is  a  great  reader  of  almanacs  and  news- 
papers, and  is  much  given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of 
plots,  conspiracies,  fires,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions ; 
which  last  phenomena  he  considers  as  signs  of  the  times.  He 
has  always  some  dismal  tale  of  the  kind  to  deal  out  to  his 
customers,  with  their  doses ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  puts 
both  soul  and  body  into  an  uproar.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
omens  and  predictions  ;  and  has  the  prophecies  of  Robert 
Nixon  and  Mother  Shipton  by  heart.  No  man  can  make  so 
much  out  of  an  eclipse,  or  even  an  unusually  dark  day ;  and 
he  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  disciples  until  they  were  nearly  frightened  out  of 
their  wits.  He  has  lately  got  hold  of  a  popular  leg^d  or  pro- 
phecy, on  which  he  has  been  unusually  eloquent.  There  has 
been  a  saying  current  among  the  ancient  sibyls,  who  treasure 
up  these  things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  ou  the  top  of  the 
Exchange  shook  hands  with  the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow 
Church  steeple,  fearful  events  would  take  place.  This  strange 
conjunction,  it  seems,  has  as  strangely  come  to  pass.  The 
same  architect  has  been  engaged  lately  on  the  repairs  of  the 
cupola  of  the  Exdiange,  and  the  steeple  of  Bow  Qiurch ;  and, 
fearful  to  relate,  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actually  lie, 
cheek  by  jole,  in  the  yard  of  his  workshop. 

"  Others,"  as  Mr.  Skryme  is  accustomed  to  say,  "  may  go 
star-gazing,  and  look  for  conjunctions  in  the  heavens,  but  here 
is  a  conjunction  on  the  earth,  near  at  home,  and  under  our  own 
eyes,  which  surpasses  all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  astrol- 
ogers." Since  these  portentous  weather-cocks  have  thus  laid 
their  heads  together,  wonderful  events  had  already  occurred. 
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The  good  old  king,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  lived  eighty- 
two  years,  had  all  at  once  given  up  the  ghost ;  another  king 
had  mounted  the  throne ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  suddenly — 
another,  in  France,  had  been  murdered ;  there  had  been  radical 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  bloody  scenes  at 
Manchester ;  the  great  plot  in  Cato  Street ; — and,  above  all, 
the  queen  had  returned  to  England  !  All  these  sinister  events 
are  recounted  by  Mr.  Skryme,  with  a  mysterious  look,  and  a 
dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and  being  taken  with  his  drugs,  and 
associated  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  stuffed  sea-mon- 
sters, bottled  serpents,  and  his  own  visage,  which  is  a  title-page 
of  tribulation,  they  have  spread  great  gloom  through  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Little  Britain.  They  shake  their  heads  when- 
ever they  go  by  Bow  Church,  and  observe,  that  they  never 
expected  any  good  to  come  of  taking  down  that  steeple,  which 
in  old  times  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the  history  of 
W  hittington  and  his  Cat  bears  witness. 

The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain  is  a  substantial  cheese- 
monger, who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old  family 
mansions,  and  is  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  round-bellied  mite 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  own  Cheshires.  Indeed  he  is  a  man 
of  no  little  standing  and  importance ;  and  his  renown  extends 
through  Huggin  Lane,  and  Lane,  and  even  unto  Alder- 
manbury.  His  opinion  is  very  much  taken  in  af&irs  of  state, 
having  read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half  century, 
together  ^ith  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rapines  History  of 
England,  and  the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with 
Invaluable  maxims  which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  use 
for  centuries.  It  is  his  firm  opinion  that  "  it  is  a  moral  impos- 
sible," so  long  as  England  is  true  to  herself,  that  any  thing  oan 
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shake  her:  and  he  has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  debt ;  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  proves  to  be  a 
great  national  bulwark  and  blessing.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  purlieus  of  Little  Britain,  until  of  late 
years,  when,  having  become  rich,  and  grown  into  the  dignity 
of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take  his  pleasure  and  see  the 
world.  He  has  therefore  made  several  excursions  to  Hamp- 
stead,  Highgate,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  where  he  has 
passed  whole  afternoons  in  looking  back  upon  the  metropolis 
through  a  telescope,  and  endeavoring  to  descry  the  steeple  of 
St.  Bartholomew's.  Not  a  stage^joachman  of  BuU-and-Mouth 
Street  but  touches  his  hat  as  he  passes ;  and  he  is  considered 
quite  a  patron  at  the  coach-office  of  the  Groose  and  Gridiron, 
St  Paul's  Church-yard.  His  family  have  been  very  urgent 
for  him  to  make  an  expedition  to  Margate,  but  he  has  great 
doubts  of  those  new  gimcracks,  the  steamboats,  and  indeed 
thinks  himself  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  8ea-voy> 
ages. 

Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its  factions  and  divisions, 
and  party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  one  time  in  consequence  of 
two  rival  Burial  Societies  "  being  set  up  in  the  place.  One 
held  its  meeting  at  the  Swan  and  Horse  Shoe,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  the  cheesemonger ;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and  Crown,' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  apothecary :  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  latter  was  the  most  flourishing.  I  have  passed  an 
evening  or  two  at  each,  and  have  acquired  much  valuable  in- 
formation, as  to  the  best  mode  of  being  buried,  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  church-yards,  together  with  divers  hints  on  the 
subject  of  patent-iron  coffins.  I  have  heard  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings  as  to  the  legality  of  prohibiting  the 
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latter  on  account  of  their  durability.  The  feuds  occasioned 
by  these  societies  have  happily  died  of  late ;  but  they  were 
for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  controversy,  the  people 
of  Little  Britain  being  extremely  solicitous  of  funereal  honors 
and  of  lying  comfortably  in  their  graves. 

Besides  these  two  funeral  societies  there  is  a  third  of  quite 
a  different  cast,  which  tends  to  throw  the  sunshine  of  good- 
humor  over  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  meets  once  a  week 
at  a  little  old-fashioned  house,  kept  by  a  jolly  publican  of  the 
name  of  Wagstaff,  and  bearing  for  insignia  a  resplendent  half- 
moon,  with  a  most  seductive  bunch  of  grapes.  The  old  edi- 
fice is  covered  with  inscriptions  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  thirsty 
wa}'farer;  such  as  "Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.'s  Entire," 
"Wine,  Rum,  and  Brandy  Vaults,"  "Old  Tom,  Rum  and 
Compounds,  etc."  This  indeed  has  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
and  Momus  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  always  been  in 
the  family  of  the  Wagstaffs,  so  that  its  history  is  tolerably 
preserved  by  the  present  landlord.  It  was  much  frequented 
by  the  gallants  and  cavalieros  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  looked  into  now  and  then  by  the  wits  of  Charles  the 
Second's  day.  But  what  Wagstaff  principally  prides  himself 
upon  is,  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  ram- 
bles, broke  the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  his  famous 
walking-staff.  This  however  is  considered  as  rather  a  dubious 
and  vainglorious  boast  of  the  landlord. 

The  club  vjhich  now  holds  its  weekly  sessions  here  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Roaring  Lads  of  Little  Britain."  They 
abound  in  old  catches,  glees,  and  choice  stories,  that  are  tra- 
ditional in  the  place,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  the  metropolis.    There  is  a  mad-cap  undertaker  who 
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is  inimitable  at  a  merry  song ;  but  the  life  of  the  dub,  aud 
indeed  the  prime  wit  of  Little  Britain,  is  bully  Wagstaff  him- 
self. His  ancestors  were  all  wags  before  him,  and  he  has  in- 
herited with  the  inn  a  large  stock  of  songs  and  jokes,  which 
go  with  it  from  generation  to  generation  as  heir-looms.  He 
is  a  dapper  little  fellow,  with  bandy  legs  and  pot  belly,  a  red 
face,  with  a  moist  merry  eye,  and  a  little  shock  of  gray  hair 
behind.  At  the  opening  of  every  dub  night  he  is  called  in  to 
sing  his  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  is  the  Yimous  old  drink- 
ing trowl  from  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  He  sings  it,  to  be 
sure,  with  many  variations,  as  he  received  it  from  his  father's 
lips ;  for  it  has  been  a  standing  favorite  at  the  Half-Moon  and 
Bunch  of  Grapes  ever  since  it  was  written :  nay,  he  affirms 
that  his  predecessors  have  often  had  the  honor  of  singing  it 
before  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  Christmas  mummeries,  when 
Little  Britain  was  in  all  its  glory.* 

*  As  mine  host  of  the  Ha1f-Moon*8  Confession  of  Faith  maj  not  be 
fiimiUar  to  the  majority  of  readers,  and  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  current 
songs  of  Little^  Britain,  I  subjoin  it  in  its  original  orthography.  I  would 
obsenre,  that  the  whole  dub  always  join  in  the  chorus  with  a  fearful 
thumping  on  the  table  and  dattering  of  pewter  pots. 

I  cannot  eate  but  lytle  roeate. 

My  stomacke  is  not  good, 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  weares  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde, 
I  stuff  jny  skyn  so  ftiU  within, 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chorui,   Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Booth  foote  and  hand  go  colde, 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  ynonghe 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 
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It  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  hear,  on  a  dub  night,  the 
shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song,  and  now  and  then 
the  choral  bursts  of  half  a  dozen  discordant  voices,  which  issue 
from  this  jovial  mansion.  At  such  times  the  street  is  lined 
with  listeners,  who  enjoy  a  delight  equal  to  that  of  gazing  into 
a  confectioner's  window,  or  snuffing  up  the  steams  of  a  cook- 
shop. 

lliere  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and 

I  have  no  rost,  but  a  nnt  brawne  toste, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fyro  ; 
A  little  breade  shall  do  roe  steade, 

Much  breade  I  not  desjre. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  windc,  I  trowe, 

Can  hurte  roce,  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  tbrowly  lapt 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chonu,   Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  as  her  lyfe, 

LoYeth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 
Fun  oft  drynkes  shec,  tyll  ye  may  see, 

The  teares  run  downe  her  cheeke. 
Then  doth  she  trowle  to  roe  the  bowle. 

Even  as  a  mault-worme  sholdc, 
And  sayth,  sweete  harte,  I  took  my  parte 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
C^orui,   Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare»  etc 

Kow  let  them  drynke,  tyll  they  nod  and  winke, 

Even  as  goode  fellowcs  sholde  doe, 
They  shall  not  mysse  to  have  the  blisse, 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to ; 
And  all  poore  soules  that  have  scowred  bowles, 

Or  have  them  histily  trolde, 
God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  their  wives. 

Whether  they  be  yongc  or  olde. 
C%onu,   Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 
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sensation  in  Little  Britain ;  these  are  St.  Bartholomew's  fiur, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  During  die  time  of  the  fiiir, 
which  is  held  in  the  adjoining  regions  of  Smithfield,  there  is 
nothing  going  on  but  gossiping  and  gadding  about.  The  late 
quiet  streets  of  Little  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of 
strange  figures  and  faces ;  every  tavern  is  a  scene  of  rout  and 
revel.  The  fiddle  and  the  song  are  heard  from  the  tap-room, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  at  each  window  may  be  seen 
some  group  of  boon  companions,  with  half-shut  eyes,  hats  on 
one  side,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling,  and 
prosing,  and  singing  maudlin  songs  over  their  liquor.  Even 
the  sober  decorum  of  private  families,  which  I  must  say  is 
rigidly  kept  up  at  other  times  among  my  neighbors,  is  no 
proof  against  this  Saturnalia.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  keep- 
ing maid-servants  within  doors.  Their  brains  are  absolutely 
set  madding  with  Punch  and  the  Puppet  Show ;  the  Flying 
Horses ;  Signior  Polito  ;  the  Fire-Eater ;  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Paap  ;  and  the  Irish  Giant.  The  children  too  lavish  all  their 
holiday  money  in  toys  and  gilt  gingerbread,  and  fill  the  house 
with  the  Lilliputian  din  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  penny 
whistles. 

But  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  is  the  great  anniversary.  The 
Lord  Mayor  is  looked  up  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Brit- 
ain as  the  greatest  potentate  upon  earth  ;  his  gilt  coach  with 
six  horses  as  the  summit  of  human  splendor  ;  and  his  proces- 
sion,  with  all  the  Sheriffs  and  Aldermen  in  his  train,  as  the 
grandest  of  earthly  pageants.  How  they  exult  in  the  idea, 
that  the  King  himself  dare  not  enter  the  city,  without  first 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  Temple  Bar,  and  asking  permission  of 
the  Lord  Mayor :  for  if  he  did,  heaven  and  earth  !  there  is  no 
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knowing  what  might  be  the  consequence.  The  man  in  armor 
who  rides  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  is  the  city  champion, 
has  orders  to  cut  down  every  body  that  offends  against  the 
dignity  of  the  city ;  and  then  there  is  the  little  man  with  a 
velvet  porringer  on  his  head,  who  sits  at  the  window  of  the 
state  coach,  and  holds  the  city  sword,  as  long  as  a  pike-staff— 
Odd's  blood !  If  he  once  draws  that  sword,  Majesty  itself  is 
not  safe ! 

Under  the  protection  of  this  mighty  potentate,  therefore, 
the  good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Temple  Bar 
is  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes ;  and  as  to  for- 
eign invasion,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  himself  into 
the  Tower,  call  in  the  train  bands,  and  put  the  standing  army 
of  Beef-eaters  under  arms,  and  he  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
world ! 

Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and 
its  own  opinions,  Little  Britain  has  long  flourished  as  a  sound 
heart  to  this  great  fungous  metropolis.  1  have  pleased  my- 
sc'lf  with  considering  it  as  a  chosen  spot,  where  the  principles 
of  sturdy  John  Bullism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed  corn,  to 
renew  the  national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and 
degeneracy.  I  have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  har- 
mony that  prevailed  throughout  it;  for  though  there  might 
now  and  then  be  a  few  clashes  of  opinion  between  the  adher- 
ents of  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  and  an  occasion- 
al feud  between  the  burial  societies,  yet  these  were  but  tran- 
sient clouds,  and  soon  passed  away.  The  neighbors  met  with 
good-will,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  never  abused 
each  other  except  behind  their  backs. 

I  oould  give  rare  descriptions  of  snug  junketing  parties  at 
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which  I  have  been  present ;  where  we  played  at  All-Fours, 
Pope-Joan,  Tom-come-tickle-rae,  and  other  choice  old  games ; 
and  where  we  sometimes  had  a  good  old  English  country 
dance  to  the  tune  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Once  a  year 
also  the  neighbors  would  gather  together,  and  go  on  a  gipsy 
party  to  Epping  Forest.  It  would  have  done  any  man's 
heart  good  to  see  the  merriment  that  took  place  here  as  we 
banqueted  on  the  grass  under  the  trees.  How  we  made  the 
woods  ring  with  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  songs  of  little  Wag- 
staff  and  the  merry  undertaker !  After  dinner,  too,  the  young 
folks  would  play  at  blind-man's-buff  and  hide-and-seek ;  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see  them  tangled  among  the  briers,  and  to 
h^^ar  a  fine  romping  girl  now  and  then  squeak  from  among  the 
biislies.  Tho  elder  folks  would  gather  round  the  cheesemonger 
and  the  apothecary,  to  hear  them  talk  politics ;  for  they  gen- 
erally bwught  out  a  ne>^'spaper  in  their  pockets,  to  pass  away 
time  in  the  country.  They  would  now  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
^i*t  a  little  warm  in  argument ;  but  their  disputes  were  always 
adjusted  by  reference  to  a  worthy  old  umbrella  maker  in  a 
double  chin,  who,  never  exactly  comprehending  the  subject, 
managed  somehow  or  other  to  decide  in  favor  of  both  parties. 

All  empires,  however,  says  some  philosopher  or  historian, 
are  doomed  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Luxury  and  innova- 
tion creep  in ;  factions  arise ;  and  families  now  and  then  spring 
up,  whose  ambition  and  intrigues  throw  the  whole  system  in. 
to  confusion.  Thus  in  latter  days  has  the  tranquillity  of  Lit- 
tle Britain  been  grievously  disturbed,  and  its  golden  sim- 
plicity  of  manners  threatened  with  total  subversion,  by  the 
aspiring  family  of  a  retired  butcher. 

The  fimiily  of  the  Lambs  had  long  been  among  the  most 
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AriTing  and  popular  in  the  ndghborhood :  the  Miss  Lambs 
were  the  belles  of  Little  Britain,  and  everybody  was  pleased 
when  Old  Lamb  had  made  money  enough  to  shut  up  shop, 
and  put  his  name  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  door.  In  an  evil 
hour,  however,  one  of  the  Miss  Lambs  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  her  grand  an- 
nual ball,  on  which  occasion  she  wore  three  towering  ostrich 
feathers  on  her  head.  The  family  never  got  over  it ;  they 
were  immediately  smitten  with  a  passion  for  high  life ;  set 
up  a  one-horse  carriage,  put  a  bit  of  gold  lace  round  the 
errand  boy's  hat,  and  have  been  the  talk  and  detestation  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  ever  since.  They  could  no  longer  be 
induced  to  play  at  PopeJoan  or  blindman's-buff ;  they  could 
«idure  no  dances  but  quadrilles,  which  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  in  Little  Britain ;  and  they  took  to  reading  novels,  talking 
bad  French,  and  playing  upon  the  piano.  Their  brother,  too, 
who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  set  up  for  a  dandy  and 
a  critic,  characters  hitherto  unknown  in  these  parts ;  and  he 
confounded  the  worthy  folks  exceedingly  by  talking  about 
Kean,  the  opera,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

What  was  still  worse,  the  Lambs  gave  a  grand  ball,  to 
whidi  they  neglected  to  invite  any  of  their  old  neighbors ; 
but  they  had  a  great  deal  of  genteel  company  from  Theobald's 
Road,  Red-Lion  Square,  and  other  parts  towards  the  west. 
There  were  several  beaux  of  their  brother's  acquaintance  from 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  and  Hatton  Garden ;  and  not  less  than  three 
Aldermen's  ladies  with  their  daughters.  This  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  All  Little  Britain  was  in  an  uproar 
with  the  smacking  of  whips,  the  lashing  of  miserable  horaes, 
and  the  rattling  and  the  jingling  of  hackney  coaches.  The 
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gossips  of  the  neighborhood  might  be  seen  popping  their 
night-caps  out  at  every  window,  watching  the  crazy  vehicles 
rumble  by  ;  and  there  was  a  knot  of  virulent  old  cronies,  that 
kept  a  look-out  from  a  house  just  opposite  the  retired  butch- 
er^s,  and  scanned  and  criticised  every  one  that  knocked  at  the 
door 

This  dance  was  a  cause  of  almost  open  war,  and  the  whol^ 
neighborhood  declared  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  say- 
to  the  Lambs.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  she  had  no 
engagements  with  her  quality  acquaintance,  would  give  little 
humdrum  tea  junketings  to  some  of  her  old  cronies,  "  quite,** 
as  she  would  say,  "  in  a  friendly  way  ;  "  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  her  invitations  were  always  accepted,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
vious vows  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  good  ladies  would  sit 
and  be  delighted  with  the  music  of  the  Miss  Lambs,  who 
would  condescend  to  strum  an  Irish  melody  for  them  on  the 
piano ;  and  they  would  listen  with  wonderful  interest  to  Mrs. 
Lamb's  anecdotes  of  Alderman  Plunket's  family,  of  Portsoken- 
ward,  and  the  Miss  Timberlakes,  the  rich  heiresses  of  Crutched- 
Friars  ;  but  then  they  relieved  their  consciences,  and  averted 
the  reproaches  of  their  confederates,  by  canvassing  at  the  next 
gossiping  convocation  every  thing  that  had  passed,  and  pulling 
the  Lambs  and  their  rout  all  to  pieces. 

The  only  one  of  the  family  that  could  not  be  made  fashion- 
able was  the  retired  butcher  himself.  Honest  Lamb,  in  spite 
of  the  meekness  of  his  name,  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  fellow, 
with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  a  head  of  black  hair  like  a  shoe  brush, 
and  a  broad  face  mottldd  like  his  own  beef.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  daughters  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  gentle- 
man," addressed  him  as  "  papa,"  in  tones  of  infinite  softness, 
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and  endeavored  to  coax  him  into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
and  other  gentlemanly  habits.  Do  what  they  might,  there 
was  no  keeping  down  the  butcher.  His  sturdy  nature  would 
break  through  all  their  glozings.  He  had  a  hearty  vulgar 
good-humor  that  was  irrepressible.  Jlis  very  jokes  made  his 
sensitive  daughters  ^uidder ;  and  he  persisted  in  wearing  his 
blue  cotton  coat  of  a  mornings  dining  at  two  o'clock,  and  hav- 
ing a  ^  bit  of  sausage  with  his  tea." 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  share  the  impopularity  of 
his  family.  He  found  his  old  comrades  gradually  growing 
cold  and  civil  to  him ;  no  longer  laughing  at  his  jokes ;  and 
now  and  then  throwing  out  a  fling  at  some  people,"  and  a 
hint  about  "quality  binding."  This  both  nettled  and  per- 
plexed the  honest  butcher ;  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  with 
the  consummate  policy  of  the  shrewder  sex,  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  afternoon's  pipe  and  tankard  at  Wagsta^s ;  to  sit  after 
dinner  by  himself,  and  take  his  pint  of  port — ^a  liquor  he  de- 
tested— and  to  nod  in  lus  chair  in  solitary  and  dismal  gen- 
tility. 

The  Miss  Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along  the 
streets  in  French  bonnets,  with  unknown  beaux ;  and  talking 
and  laughing  so  loud  that  it  distressed  the  nerves  of  every 
good  lady  within  hearing.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  at- 
tempt patronage^  and  actually  induced  a  French  dancing- 
master  to  set  up  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  the  worthy  ^^Iks 
of  Little  Britain  took  fire  at  it,  and  did  so  persecute  the  poor 
Gaul,  that  he  was  fain  to  pack  up  fiddle  and  dancing-pumps, 
and  decamp  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  absolutely  forgot 
to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 
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I  had  flattered  myself,  at  first,  with  the  idea  that  all  thi* 
fiery  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  community  was  merely 
the  overflowing  of  their  zeal  for  good  old  English  manners, 
and  their  horror  of  innovation ;  and  I  applauded  the  silent 
contempt  they  were  so. vociferous  in  expressing,  for  upstart 
pride,  French  fashions,  and  the  Miss  Lambs.  But  I  grieve  to 
say  that  I  soon  perceived  the  infection  had  taken  hold ;  and 
that  my  neighbors,  after  condemning,  were  •beginning  to  fol- 
low their  example.  I  overheard  my  landlady  importuning 
her  husband  to  let  their  daughters  have  one  quarter  at  French 
and  music,  and  that  they  might  take  a  few  lessons  in  quadrille. 
I  even  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  few  Sundays,  no  less  than  five 
French  bonnets,  precisely  like  those  of  the  Miss  Lambs, 
parading  about  Little  Britain. 

I  still  had  my  hopes  that  all  this  folly  would  gradually  die 
away  ;  that  the  Lambs  might  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
might  die,  or  might  run  away  with  attorneys'  apprentices ; 
and  that  quiet  and  simplicity  might  be  again  restored  to  the 
community.  But  unluckily  a  rival  power  arose.  An  opulent 
oilman  died)  and  left  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a 
family  of  buxom  daughters.  The  young  ladies  had  long  been 
repining  in  secret  at  the  parsimony  of  a  prudent  &ther,  which 
kept  down  all  their  el^ant  aspirings.  Their  ambition,  being 
now  no  longer  restrained,  broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  they 
openly  took  the  field  against  the  family  of  the  butcher.  It  is 
true  that  the  Lambs,  having  had  the  first  start,  had  naturally 
an  advantage  of  them  in  the  fashionable  career.  They  could 
speak  a  little  bad  French,  play  the  piano,  dance  quadrilles, 
and  had  formed  high  acquaintances ;  but  the  Trotters  were 
not  to  be  distanced.    When  the  Lambs  appeared  with  two 
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feathers  in  their  hats,  the  Miss  Trotters  mounted  four,  and  of 
fcwice  as  fine  colors.  If  the  Lambs  gave  a  dance,  the  Trotters 
were  sure  not  to  be  behindhand  :  and  though  they  might  not 
boast  of  as  good  company,  yet  they  had  double  the  number, 
and  were  twice  as  merry. 

The  whole  community  has  at  length  divided  itself  into  fash- 
ionable Actions,  under  the  banners  of  these  two  families.  The 
old  games  of  Pope-J oan  .and  Tom-come-tickle-me  are  entirely 
discarded ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  up  an  honest  coun- 
try dance ;  and  on  my  attempting  to  kiss  a  young  lady  under 
the  mistletoe  last  Christmas,  I  was  indignantly  repulsed ;  the 
Miss  Lambs  having  pronounced  it  "  shocking  vulgar."  Bitter 
rivalry  has  also  broken  out  as  to  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Lit- 
tle Britain ;  the  Lambs  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  Crots-Keys 
Square,  and  the  Trotters  for  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Thus  is  this  little  territory  torn  by  factions  and  internal 
dissensions,  like  the  great  empire  whose  name  it  bears  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  result  would  puzzle  the  apothecary  himself, 
with  all  his  talent  at  prognostics,  to  determine ;  though  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  will  terminate  in  the  total  downfall  of  genuine 
John  BuUism. 

The  immediate  effects  are  extremely  unpleasant  to  me. 
Being  a  single  man,  and,  as  I  observed  before,  rather  an  idle 
good-for-nothing  personage,  I  have  been  considered  the  only 
gentleman  by  profession  in  the  place.  I  stand  therefore  in 
high  &vor  with  both  parties,  and  have  to  hear  all  their  cab- 
inet coimcils  and  mutual  backbitings.  As  I  am  too  civil  not 
to  agree  with  the  ladies  on  all  occasions,  I  have  committed 
myself  most  horribly  with  both  parties,  by  abusing  their  op- 
ponents.   I  might  manage  to  reconcile  this  to  my  conscience, 
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which  is  a  truly  accommodating  one,  but  I  cannot  to  my  ap- 
prehension— if  the  Lambs  and  Trotters  ever  oome  to  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  compare  notes,  I  am  ruined ! 

I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  beat  a  retreat  in  time,  and 
am  actually  looking  out  for  some  other  nest  ui  this  great  citj, 
where  old  English  manners  are  still  kept  up ;  where  French 
is  neither  eaten,  drunk,  danced,  nor  spoken  ;  and  where  there 
are  no  fashionable  &milies  of  retired  tradesmen.  This  found, 
I  will,  like  a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  before  I  have  an  old 
house  about  my  ears ;  bid  a  long,  though  a  sorrowful  adieu 
to  my  present  abode,  and  leave  the  rival  Actions  of  the  Lambs, 
and  the  Trotters  to  divide  the  distracted  empire  of  Lirrui 
Brfpain. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVOir. 


Thou  Mft-Howing  Avon,  by  thy  sliver  streMii 
Of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare  wonid  dream ; 
The  ikirles  hj  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed. 
Tot  UaUow'd  the  taif  b  wbloh  plUow'd  his  head. 


Gasucx. 


10  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world 


which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary 
feeling  of  something  like  independence  and  territorial  conse- 
quence, when,  after  a  weary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his 
hoots,  thrusts  his  feet  into  slippers,  and  stretches  himself 
hefore  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may  ;  let 
kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  very  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the  poker  his  scep- 
tre, and  the  little  parlor,  some  twelve  feet  square,  his  undis- 
puted empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from  the 
midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment 
gleaming  out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day :  and  he  who  has  ad- 
vanced some  way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence,  knows  the 
importance  of  husbanding  even  morsels  and  moments  of  en- 
joyment. "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  1 "  thought 
I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow-chair,  and 
cast  a  complacent  look  about  the  little  parlor  of  the  Red 
Horse,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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The  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing  through 
my  mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  and  a  pretty  chambermaid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face, 
inquired,  with  a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  under- 
stood it  as  a  modest  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  My 
dream  of  absolute  dominion  was  at  an  end ;  so  abdicating  my 
throne,  like  a  prudent  potentate,  to  avoid  being  deposed,  and 
putting  the  Stratford  Guide-Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow 
companion,  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare, 
the  jubilee,  and  David  Garrick. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening  mornings 
which  we  sometimes  have  in  early  spring ;  for  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  chills  of  a  long  winter  had  sud- 
denly given  way ;  the  north  wind  had  spent  its  last  gasp ; 
and  a  mild  air  came  stealing  from  the  west,  breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  nature,  and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to 
burst  forth  into  fragrance  and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My 
first  visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  and 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  craft  of  wool-combing.  It  is  a  small,  mean-looking 
edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true  nestling-place  of  genius, 
which  seems  to  delight  in  hatching  its  offspring  in  by-corners. 
The  walls  of  its  squalid  chambers  are  covered  with  names 
and  inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pilgrims  of  all  nations, 
ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  and 
present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty 
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red  face,  lighted  up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious  eye,  and  garnished 
with  artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  curling  from  under  an  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  exhibit- 
ing the  relics  with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines, 
abounds.  There  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  match- 
lock with  which  Shakspeare  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  ex- 
ploits. There,  too,  was  his  tobacco-box ;  which  proves  that 
be  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  the  sword  also 
with  which  he  played  Hamlet ;  and  the  identical  lantern  with 
whidi  Friar  Laurence  discovered  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the 
tomb !  There  was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shakspeare's  mul- 
berry-tree, which  seems  to  have  as  extraordinary  powers  of 
self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ;  of  which 
there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line. 

The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shaks- 
peare's chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney  nook  of  a  small 
gloomy  diamber,  just  behind  what  was  his  father^s  shop. 
Here  he  may  many  a  time  have  sat  when  a  boy,  watdiing 
the  dowly  revolving  spit  with  all  the  longing  of  an  urchin ; 
or  of  an  evening,  listening  to  the  cronies  and  gossips  of  Strat- 
ford, dealing  forth  church-yard  tales  and  legendary  anecdotes 
of  the  troublesome  times  of  England.  In  this  chair  it  is  the 
custom  of  every  one  that  visits  the  house  to  sit :  whether  this 
be  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  bard  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  I  merely  mention  the  fact ; 
and  mine  hostess  privately  assured  me,  that,  though  built  of 
solid  oak,  such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees,  that  the  chair 
had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extraordmary 
chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
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Santa  Casa  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian  en- 
chanter ;  for  though  sold  some  few  years  since  to  a  northern 
princess,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again 
to  the  old  chimney  corner. 

I  am  always  of  easy  faith  in  such  matters,  and  am  ever 
willing  to  be  deceived,  where  the  deceit  is  pleasant  and  costs 
nothing.  I  am  therefore  a  ready  believer  in  relies,  legends,  and 
local  anecdotes  of  goblins  and  great  men ;  and  would  advise 
all  travellers  who  travel  for  their  gratification  to  be  the  same. 
What  b  it  to  us,  whether  these  stories  be  true  or  &lse,  so 
long  as  we  can  persuade  ourselves  into  the  belief  of  them,  and 
enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the  reality  1  There  is  nothing  like 
resolute  good-humored  credulity  in  these  matters;  and  on 
this  occasion  I  went  even  so  fiu*  as  willingly  to  believe  the 
claims  of  mine  hostess  to  a  lineal  descent  from  the  poet,  when, 
luckily,  for  my  ^ith,  she  put  into  my  hands  a  play  of  her  own 
oomposition,  which  set  all  belief  in  her  consanguinity  at  de- 
fiance. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  a  few  paces  brought 
me  to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  mouldering  with  age,  but 
ridily  ornamented.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on 
an  embowered  point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired : 
the  river  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  church-yard,  and 
the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into 
its  clear  bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of  which 
are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer  an  arched 
way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the 
church  porch.    The  graves  are  overgrown  with  grass;  the 
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gray  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth, 
are  half  covered  with  moss,  which  has  likewise  tinted  the  rev- 
erend old  building.  Small  birds  have  built  their  nests  among 
tlie  cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual 
flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about 
its  lofty  gray  spire. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  the  gray-headed 


sexton,  Edmonds,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  get  the  key 
of  the  church.  He  had  lived  in  Stratford,  man  and  boy,  for 
eighty  years,  and  seemed  still  to  consider  himself  a  vigorous 
man,  with  the  trivial  exception  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use 
of  his  legs  for  a  few  years  past.  His  dwelling  was  a  cottage, 
looking  out  upon  the  Avon  and  its  bordering  meadows ;  and 
was  a  picture  of  that  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  which  per- 
vade the  humblest  dwellings  in  this  country,  A  low  white- 
washed room,  with  a  stone  floor  carefully  scrubbed,  served  for 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  hall.    Rows  of  pewter  and  earthen  dishes 
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glittered  along  the  dres&er.  On  an  old  oaken  table^  veil 
rubbed  and  polbhed,  lay  the  family  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  the  drawer  contained  the  family  library,  composed  of 
about  half  a  score  of  well-thumbed  volumes.  An  ancient 
clock,  that  important  article  of  cottage  furniture,  ticked  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  ;  with  a  bright  warming-pan  hang- 
ing on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  old  man's  horn-handled  Sunday 
cane  on  the  other.  The  fireplace,  as  usual,  was  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  its  jambs.  In  one  cor- 
ner sat  the  old  man's  granddaughter  sewing,  a  pretty  blue- 
eyed  girl, — and  in  the  opposite  corner  was  a  superannuated 
crony,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  John  Ange,  and 
who,  I  found,  had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They 
had  played  together  in  infancy  ;  they  had  worked  together  in 
manhood ;  they  were  now  tottering  about  and  gossiping  away 
the  evening  of  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  probably  be 
buried  together  in  the  neighboring  churchyard.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  two  streams  of  existence  running  thus  evenly 
and  tranquilly  side  by  side ;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet  "  bosom 
scenes  "  of  life  that  they  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  had  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdotes  of  the 
bard  from  these  ancient  chroniclers ;  but  they  had  nothing  new 
to  impart.  The  long  interval  during  which  Shakspeare's 
writings  lay  in  comparative  neglect  has  spread  its  shadow 
over  his  history  ;  and  it  is  his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely 
any  thing  remains  to  his  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of 
conjectures. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed  as  car- 
penters on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated  Stratford  ju- 
bilee, and  they  remembered  Garrick,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
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Ate,  who  superintended  the  arrangements,  and,  who,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  sexton,  was  a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and 
bustling.''  John  Ange  had  assisted  also  in  cutting  down 
Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree,  of  which  he  had  a  morsel  in  his 
pocket  for  sale ;  no  doubt  a  sovereign  quickener  of  literary 
conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wights  speak  very 
dubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who  shows  the  Shakspeare 
bouse.  John  Ange  shook  his  head  when  I  mentioned  her 
valuable  collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remains  of  the 
mulberry  tree ;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  Shakspeare  having  been  bom  in  her  house.  1  soon  discov- 
ered Uiat  he  looked  upon  her  mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a 
rival  to  the  poet's  tomb;  the  latter  having  comparatively 
but  few  visitors.  Thus  it  b  that  historians  differ  at  the  very 
outset,  and  mere  pebbles  make  the  stream  of  truth  diverge 
into  different  channels  even  at  the  fountain  head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes, 
and  entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved 
doors  of  massive  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  archi' 
tecture  and  embellishments  superior  to  those  of  most  country 
diurches.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and 
baiiners  dtt^ping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of 
Shakspeare  is  in  the  chancel.  The  place  is  solenm  and 
sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  before  the  pointed  windows,  and 
the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps 
up  a  low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on 
it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself^  and  which  have  in 
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them  something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own, 
they  show  that  solicitude  ahout  the  quiet  of  the'grave,  whidi 
seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and  thoughtful  minds. 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  vail,  is  a  h^ust  of 
Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death,  and  considered  as 
a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a 
finely-arched  forehead ;  and  1  thought  I  could  read  in  it  dear 
indications  of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he 
was  as  much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by 
the  vastness  of  his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  decease — fifty-three  years;  an  untimely 
death  for  the  world :  for  what  fruit  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  the  golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as 
it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in 
the  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal  favor. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  without  its 
effect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey,  *which  was 
at  one  time  contemplated*  A  few  years  since  also,  as  some 
laborers  were  diggii^  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth 
caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  mi^t  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No 
one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains  so  awfully 
guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the 
curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted 
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to  oommit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watdi  over  the 
place  £oT  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture 
closed  again.  lie  told  rae  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in 
at  the  hole,  bat  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust 
of  ^takspeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  &vorite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb 
dose  by,  also,  b  a  full-length  effigy  of  his  old  friend  John 
Combe  of  usurious  memdry ;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  ludicrous  epitaph.  There  are  other  monuments 
around,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  any  thing  that  is  not 
oonneeted  with  Shakspeare.  His  idea  pervades  the  place; 
the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mausoleum.  The  feelmgs, 
no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here  indulge  in 
perfect  oonfidenee :  other  traces  of  him  m^  be  fUse  or  dubi- 
ous, but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.  As 
I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something  intense 
and  thrilling  in  the  idea,  that^  in  very  truth,  the  remains  of 
Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ; 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  I  plucked  a  branch 
from  one  of  the  yew  trees,  the  only  relic  that  I  have  brought 
from  Stratford. 

I  Had  now  visited  the  usual  objects  of  a  pilgrim^s  devotion, 
but  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Lucys,  at 
Charlecot,  and  to  ramble  through  the  park  where  Shakspeare, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  roysters  of  Stratford,  committed 
his  youthful  offence  of  deer-stealing.  In  this  hare-brained 
exploit  we  are  told  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
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the  keeper^s  lodge,  where  he  remained  all  night  in  doleful 
captivity.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  his  treatment  must  have  been  galling  and  humiliating ; 
for  it  so  wrought  upon  his  spirit  as  to  produce  a  rough  pas- 
quinade, which  was  affixed  to  the  parlc  gate  at  Charlecot.* 

This  flagitious  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the  knight  so 
incensed  him,  that  he  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  put 
the  severity  of  the  laws  in  force  against  the  rhyming  deer- 
stalker. Shakspeare  did  not  wait  to  brave  ihe  united  puis- 
sance of  a  knight  of  the  shire  and  a  country  attorney.  He 
forthwith  abandoned  the  plesant  banks  of  the  Avon  and  his 
paternal  trade ;  wandered  away  to  London ;  became  a  hanger- 
on  to  the  theatres ;  then  an  actor ;  and,  finally,  wrote  for  the 
stage ;  and  thus,  through  the  persecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
Stratford  lost  an  indifferent  wool-comber,  and  the  world  gained 
an  immortal  poet.  •  He  retained,  however,  for  a  long  time, 
a  sense  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Lord  of  Charlecot,  and 
revenged  himself  in  his  writings ;  but  in  the  sportive  way  of 
a  good-natured  mind.  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  be  the  original 
Justice  Shallow,  and  the  satire  is  slyly  fixed  upon  him  by  the 
justice's  armorial  bearings,  which,  like  those  of  the  knight, 
had  white  lucesf  in  the  quarterings. 

*  The  following  b  the  only  stanza  extant  of  this  lampoon : — 
A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse,  * 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  Tolkc  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it 
He  thinks  himself  great ; 
Tetan  asse  in  his  state, 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate, 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  Tolke  miscalle  it, 
Then  sing  lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it 

f  The  luce  is  a  pike  or  Jack,  and  abounds  in  the  Avon  about  Ghariecot 
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VariouB  attempts  have  been  made  hj  his  biographers  to 
aoflen  and  explain  away  this  early  transgression  of  the  poet ; 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  thoughtless  exploits  natural 
to  his  situation  and  turn  of  mind.  Shakspeare,  when  young, 
had  doubtless  all  the  wildness  and  insularity  of  an  ardent, 
undisciplined,  and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  tempera- 
ment has  naturally  something  in  it  of  the  vagabond.  When 
left  to  itself  it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and  delights  in  every 
thing  eccentric  and  licentious.  It  is  often  a  turn-up  of  a  die, 
in  the  gambling  frteks  of  fate,  whether  a  natural  genius  shall 
torn  out  a  great  rogue  or  a  great  poet ;  and  had  not  Shak- 
ipeare's  mind  fortunately  taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might  have 
as  daringly  transcended  all  civil,  as  he  has  all  dramatic  laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  early  life,  when  running,  like 
an  unbroken  colt,  about  the  neighboriiood  of  Stratford,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  the  company  of  all  kinds  of  odd  anomalous 
characters;  that  he  associated  with  all  the  madcaps  of  the 
place,  and  was  one  of  those  unlucky  urchins,  at  mention  of 
whom  old  men  shake  their  heads,  and  predict  that  they  will 
one  day  come  to  the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park  was  doubtless  like  a  foray  to  a  Scottish 
knight,  and  struck  his  eager,  and,  as  yet  untamed,  imagination, 
as  something  delightftilly  adventurous.* 

*  A  proof  of  Shakspeare^s  random  habits  and  aflsociates  in  his  jouth- 
fiil  days  may  be  found  in  a  traditionary  anecdote,  picked  up  at  Stratford 
by  the  elder  Ireland,  and  mentioned  in  his  ^  Pictaresque  Views  on  the 
Avon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thirsty  little  market  town 
of  Bedford,  famous  for  Its  ale.  Two  societies  of  the  Tillage  yeomanry 
used  to  meet,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Bedford  topers,  and  to  chal- 
lei^  the  loTsrt  of  good  de  of  the  neighboring  Tillages  to  a  contest  of 
drhiMnj.  Among  otheni,  the  people  of  Stratford  were  caUod  ont  to  prove 
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The  old  mansion  of  Charleoot  and  its  aunroundiag  park 
still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Luoy  fiimily,  and  are 
peculiar! J  interesting,  from  being  connected  with  this  whimsi- 
cal but  eventful  circumstance  in  the  scanty  histc^y  of  the 
bard.  As  the  house  stood  but  little  more  than  three  miles' 
distance  from  Stratford,  I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  pedestrian  visit, 
tiiat  I  might  stroll  leisurely  through  some  of  those  scenes  from 
which  Shakspeare  must  have  derived  his  earliest  ideas  of 
rural  imagery. 

•  The  country  was  yet  naked  and  leafless;  but  En^^ish 
scenery  is  always  verdaoit,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  was  surpri»ng  in  its  quidLsning  effects 
upon  the  landscape.  It  was  inspiring  and  animating  to  witness 
this  first  awakening  of  spring ;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  steal-  * 
ing  over  the  senses ;  to  see  the  moist  mellow  earth  beginning 

the  strength  of  their  heads ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  champions  was 
Shakspeare,  who,  in  spite  of  the  proverb  that  "  they  who  drink  beer 
will  think  beer,**  was  as  true  to  his  ale  as  Falstaff  to  his  sack.  The 
chiralry  of  Stratford  was  staggered  at  the  first  onset,  and  sounded  a 
retreat  while  they  had  yet  legs  to  carry  them  off  the  field.  They  had 
scarcely  marched  a  mile  when,  their  legs  failing  them,  they  were  forced 
to  lie  down  under  a  crab-tree,  where  they  passed  the  night  It  ia  still 
standing,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Shakspeare's  tree. 

In  the  morning  his  companions  awaked  the  bard,  and  proposed  re- 
turning to  Bedford^  but  he  deoUned,  saying  he  had  had  enough,  having 
drauk  with 

Piping  Pebwortli,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hilbro*,  Hungry  Grafton, 
Dodging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bedford. 

The  Tillages  here  aUuded  to,"  says  Ireland,  "still  bear  the  epithets 
thus  given  them :  the  people  of  Pebworth  are  still  famed  for  their  skill 
on  the  pipe  and  tabor  \  Hilborou^  is  now  called  Haunted  Hilborough ; 
and  Qrafton  la  famous  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil!** 
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to  pot  forfh  tiie  green  sprout  and  the  tender  blade :  and  the 
.trees  and  shrubs,  in  their  reviving  tixits  and  bursting  buds, 
giving  the  promise  of  returmng  iR^iage  and  fiower.  The  oold 
snow-drop,  that  little  borderer  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to 
be  seen  with  its  chaste  white  blossoms  in  the  small  gardens 
before  the  cottages.  The  bleating  of  the  new-dropt  lambs 
vras  fidndy  heard  from  the  fields.  The  sparrow  twittered 
aboat  the  thatched  eaves  and  budding  hedges ;  the  robin  threw 
a  livelier  note  into  his  late  querulous  wintry  strain ;  and  the 
krk,  q>ringing  up  fh>m  l^e  redcing  bosom  of  the  meadow, 
towered  away  into  the  bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth 
torrents  of  melody.  As  I  watched  the  little  songster,  mount- 
ing up  high^  and  higher,  until  his  body  was  a  mere  speck  on 
the  white  bosom  of  the  cloud,  while  the  ear  was  still  filled 
with  his  music,  it  called  to  mind  Shakspeare's  exquisite  little 
song  in  Cymbeline : 

Hark!  hark!  the  Urk  at  heaven's  gate  siDgs, 

And  Ph€Bbu8  'gins  arise, 
HiB  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  ehaliced  flowers  that  lies. 

And  winking  marj-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

Xy  Udy  sweet  arise ! 

Indeed  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic  ground: 
every  thing  is  assodated  with  the  idea  of  Shakspeare.  Every 
old  cottage  that  I  saw,  I  fancied  into  some  resort  of  his  boy- 
hood, where  he  had  acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic 
life  and  manners,  and  heard  those  legendary  tales  and  vrild 
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supentitioiis  whkh  he  has  woven  like  whoberaft  into  his 
dramas.  For  in  his  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  popular 
amusement  in  winter  evenings  ^  to  sit  round  the  fire,  and  tell 
merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies, 
giants,  dwarb,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fiiiries,  goblins,  and 
friars.*** 

Mj  route  for  a  part  of  the  way  lay  in  sight  of  the  Avon, 
which  made  a  variety  of  the  most  fancy  doublings  and  windings 
through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley ;  sometimes  glittering  from 
among  willows,  which  fringed  its  borders ;  .sometimes  dis- 
appearing among  groves,  or  beneath  green  banks ;  and  some- 
times  rambling  out  into  full  view,  and  making  an  azure  sweep 
round  a  slope  of  meadow  land.  This  beautiful  bosom  of 
country  is  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A  distant  line 
of  undulating  blue  hiUs  seems  to  be  its  boundary,  whilst  all 
the  soft  intervening  landscape  lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in 
the  silver  links  of  the  Avon. 

After  pursuing  the  road  for  about  three  miles,  I  turned  off 
into  a  footpath,  which  led  along  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
under  hedgerows  to  a  private  gate  of  the  park  ;  there  was  a 
stile,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pedestrian ;  there  being 
a  public  right  of  way  through  the  grounds.  I  delight  in  these 
hospitable  estates,  in  which  every  one  has  a  kind  of  property 

*  Scot,  in  his  "  Diflcoverie  of  Witchcraft,*"  enumerateB  a  host  of  these 
fireside  fancies.  And  they  hare  so  fraid  us  with  bull-beggars,  spirits, 
witches,  urchins,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with 
the  can  sticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giantea,  imps,  cakars,  conju- 
rors, nymphcs,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin-good-fellow,  the  spoome, 
the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell-waine,  the  fier  drake,  the  pucklc, 
Tom  Thombe,  hobgoblins^  Tom  Tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  buga^ 
tliai  we  were  afraid  of  our  own  abadowas.** 
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.—at  least  as  far  as  the  footpath  is  concerned.  It  in  some 
measure  reconciles  a  poor  man  to  his  lot,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  the  better  lot  of  his  neighbor,  thus  to  have  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  thrown  open  for  his  recreation.  lie  breathes 
the  pure  air  as  freely,  and  lolls  as  luxuriously  under  the  shade, 
as  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  if  he  has  not  the  privilege  of 
calling  all  that  he  sees  his  o^vn,  he  has  not,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trouble  of  paying  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks  and 
dms,  whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of  centuries.  The 
wind  sounded  solemnly  among  their  branches,  and  the  rooks 
cawed  from  their  hereditary  nests  in  the  tree  tops.  The  eye 
ranged  through  a  long  lessening  vista,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  view  but  a  distant  statue ;  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalk- 
ing like  a  shadow  across  the  opening. 

There  is  something  about  these  stately  old  avenues  that 
has  the  effect  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  merely  from  the 
pretended  similarity  of  form,  but  from  their  bearing  the  evi- 
dence of  long  duration,  and  of  having  had  their  origin  in  a 
period  of  time  with  which  we  associate  ideas  of  romantic 
grandeur.  They  betoken  also  the  long-settled  dignity,  and 
proudly-concentrated  independence  of  an  ancient  family ;  and 
I  have  heard  a  worthy  but  aristocratic  old  friend  observe, 
when  speaking  of  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  modem  gentry, 
that  "money  could  do  much  with  stone  and  mortar,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  suddenly  building 
tip  an  avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandei-ing  in  early  life  among  this  rich  scenery, 
and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  park  of 
FuUbroke,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Lucy  estate,  that 
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some  of  Shakspeare's  commentators  have  supposed  he  derived 
his  noble  forest  meditations  of  Jaques,  and  the  enchanting 
woodland  pictures  in  "As  you  like  jt"  It  is  in  lonely 
wanderings  through  such  scenes,  that  the  mind  drinks  deep 
but  quiet  draughts  of  inspiration,  and  becomes  intensely 
sensible  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature.  The  imagina- 
tion icindles  into  reverie  and  rapture;  vague  but  exquisite 
images  and  ideas  keep  breaking  upon  it ;  and  we  revel  in  a 
mute  and  almost  incommunicable  luxury  of  thought.  It  was 
in  some  such  mood,  and  perhaps  under  one  of  those  very 
trees  before  me,  which  threw  their  broad  shades  over  the 
grassy  banks  and  quivering  waters  of  the  Avon,  that  the 
poet's  fancy  may  have  sallied  forth  into  that  little  song  which 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  a  rural  voluptuary : 

Under  the  green  wood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  throat 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  note, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

I  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  is  a  large  build- 
ing of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  having  been  built  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign.  The  exterior  remains  very  nearly  in  its  original 
state,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  those  days.  A  great 
gateway  opens  from  the  park  into  a  kind  of  courtyard  in 
front  of  the  house,  ornamented  with  a  grass-plot,  shrubs,  and 
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flower-beds.  The  gateway  is  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  bar* 
bacan ;  being  a  kind  of  outpost,  and  flanked  by  towers ; 
though  evidently  for  mere  ornament,  instead  of  defence.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  completely  in  the  old  style ;  with  stone- 
shafted  casements,  a  great  bow->*indow  of  heavy  stone-work, 
and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over  it,  carved  in  stone. 
At  each  comer  of  the  building  is  an  octagon  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  ball  and  weather-cock. 

The  Avon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makes  a  bend 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  gently-sloping  bank,  which  sweeps  down 
from  the  rear  of  the  house.  Large  herds  of  deer  were  feeding 
or  reposing  upon  its  borders  ;  and  swans  were  sailing  majes- 
tically upon  its  bosom.  As  1  contemplated  the  venerable 
old  mansion,  I  called  to  mind  FalstafTs  encomium  on  Justice 
Shallow*s  abode,  and  the  afiected  indlfierence  and  real  vanity 
of  the  latter : 

**  Fahtmjf,   Tea  haye  a  goodly  dwefling  and  a  rich. 
Shallaw.   Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  aU,  Sir 
John : — marry,  good  air." 

What  have  may  have  been  the  joviality  of  the  old  mansion 
in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  had  now  an  air  of  stillness  and 
solitude.  The  great  iron  gateway  that  opened  into  the  court, 
yard  was  locked ;  there  was  no  show  of  servants  bustiing 
about  the  place ;  the  deer  gazed  quietly  at  me  as  I  passed, 
being  no  longer  harried  by  the  moss-troopers  of  Stratford. 
The  only  sign  of  domectic  life  that  I  met  with  was  a  white  eat, 
stealing  with  wary  look  and  stealthy  pace  towards  the  stables, 
as  if  on  some  ne&rious  expedition.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  carcass  of  a  scoundrel  crow  which  I  saw  sus 
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pended  against  the  bam  wall,  as  it  shows  that  the  Lucys  still 
inherit  that  lordly  abhorrence  of  poachers,  and  maintain  that 
rigorous  exercise  of  territorial  power  which  was  so  strenu- 
ously manifested  in  the  case  of  the  bard. 

After  prowling  about  for  some  time,  I  at  length  found  my 
way  to  a  lateral  portal,  whidi  was  the  every-day  entrance  to 
the  mansion.  I  was  courteously  received  by  a  worthy  old 
housekeeper,  who,  with  the  civility  and  comunicativeness  of 
her  order,  showed  me  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  greater 
part  has  undei^one  alterations,  and  been  adapted  to  modem 
tastes  and  modes  of  living :  there  is  a  fine  old  oaken  stair- 
case ;  and  the  great  hall,  that  noble  feature  in  an  ancient 
manor4iouse,  still  retains  much  of  the  appearance  it  must 
have  had  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  The  ceiling  is  arched 
and  lofly ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  gallery  in  which  stands  an 
organ.  The  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase,  which  for- 
merly adorned  the  hall  of  a  country  gentleman,  have  made 
way  for  family  portraits.  There  is  a  wide  hospitable  fireplace, 
calculated  for  an  ample  old-fashioned  wood  fire,  formerly  the 
rallying-place  of  winter  festivity.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  is  the  huge  Gothic  bow-window,  with  stone  shafts, 
which  looks  out  upon  the  courtyard.  Here  are  emblazoned 
in  stained  glass  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lucy  £unily  for 
many  generations,  some  being  dated  in  1558.  1  was  delighted 
to  observe  in  the  quarterings  the  three  white  luces,  by  which 
the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  was  first  identified  with  that  of 
Justice  Shallow.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  the  Justice  is  in  a  rage  with 
FalstafT  for  having  "beaten  his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and 
broken  into  his  lodge.''   The  poet  had  no  doubt  the  offences 
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of  himself  and  his  comrades  in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we  may 
suppose  die  family  pride  and  vindictive  threats  of  the  puissant 
Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  pompous  indignation  of 
Sir  Thomas. 

'*  Skalkm,  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not :  I  will  make  a  Star-Chamber 
matter  of  it ;  if  he  were  twenty  John  Falstaffo,  he  shaU  not  abuBe  Sir 
Robert  ShaUow,  Esq. 

Slender,    In  the  county  of  Gloeter,  Justice  of  peace,  and  coram, 

ShalUm,   Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  euetalwwn. 

Blender,  Ay^  and  ratiJcrtim  too,  and  a  gentleman  bom,  master  par- 
son ;  who  writes  himself  Armigero  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  AmUgero, 

Shallow.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  hare  done  any  time  these  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Slender.  AH  his  successors  gone  before  him  haye  done\,  and  all  his 
ancestors  that  come  after  him  may ;  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces 
in  their  coat.»*»»» 

Shallow,   The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot 

JEvofu.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
Got  in  a  riot ;  the  council,  hear  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got, 
and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  rizaments  in  that 

Shallow,  Ha  I  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  youug  again,  the  sword  should 
enditr 

Near  the  window  thus  emblazoned  hung  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  the  Lucy  family,  a  great  beauty  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second :  the  old  housekeeper  shook  her 
head  as  she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  informed  me  that  this 
lady  had  been  sadly  addicted  to  cards,  and  had  gambled  away 
a  great  portion  of  the  family  estate,  among  which  was  that 
part  of  the  park  where  Shakspeare  and  his  comrades  hod  killed 
the  deer.   The  lands  thus  lost  had  not  been  entirely  regained 
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by  the  fiunily  even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  but  justice  to 
this  recreant  dame  to  confess  that  she  had  a  surpassingly  fine 
hand  and  arm. 

The  picture  which  most  attracted  my  attention  was  a  great 
painting  over  the  fireplace,  containing  likenesses  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  and  his  family,  who  inhabited  the  hall  in  the  latter  part 
of  Shakspeare's  lifetime.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the 
^dndictive  knight  himself,  but  the  housekeeper  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  son ;  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the  former  being 
an  efBgy  upon  his  tomb  in  the  diurch  of  the  nd^boring 
hamlet  of  Charlecot.*  The  picture  gives  a  Kvely  idea  of  the 
costume  and  manners  of  the  time.  Sir  Thomas  is  dressed  in 
ruff  and  doublet ;  white  shoes  with  roses  in  them  ;  and  has  a 
peaked  yellow,  or,  as  Master  Slender  would  say,  "  a  cane-col- 

*  This  effigy  is  in  wbite  marble,  and  represents  the  Enight  in  com- 
plete armor.  Near  him  lies  the  effigy  of  his  wife,  and  on  ber  tomb  is 
the  following  inscription ;  which,  if  really  composed  by  her  husband, 
places  him  quite  above  the  intellectual  lev^l  of  Master  Siallow : 

Here  lyeth  the  Lady  Joyce  Lucy  wife  of  Sr  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charle- 
cot in  ye  county  of  Warwick,  Knight,  Daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Acton  of  Sutton  in  ye  county  of  Worcester  Esquire  who  departed  out 
of  this  wretched  world  to  her  heavenly  kingdom  ye  10  day  of  February 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1695  and  of  her  age  60  and  three.  AU 
the  time  of  her  lyfe  a  true  and  foythful  servant  of  her  good  God,  never 
detected  of  any  cryme  or  vice.  In  religion  most  sounde,  in  love  to  her 
husband  most  fiiythful  and  true.  In  friendship  most  constant ;  to  what 
iu  trust  was  committed  unto  her  most  secret  In  wisdom  excelling.  In 
governing  of  her  house,  bringing  up  of  youth  in.  je  fear  of  God  that  did 
converse  with  her  moste  rare  and  singular.  A  great  maintayner  of  hos- 
pitality. Greatly  esteemed  of  her  betters ;  misliked  of  none  unless  of 
the  envyous.  When  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  saide  a  woman  so  gar> 
uished  with  virtue  as  not  to^be  bettered  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  by 
any.  As  shee  lived  most  virtuously  so  shee  died  most  Godly.  Set  downa 
by  him  yt  best  did  knowe  what  hath  byn  written  to  be  trae. 
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ored  beard.''  His  lady  is  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
picture,  in  wide  ruff  and  long  stomacher,  and  the  ehildren  have 
a  most  v^erable  stifihess  and  formality  of  dress.  Hounds 
and  iqpaniels  are  mingled  in  the  family  group ;  a  hawk  is  seated 
on  his  perch  in  the  foreground,  and  one  of  the  children  holds 
a  bow  ;-<~all  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting,  hawking, 
and  ardiery — so  indispensable  to  an  aoeomplished  genUeman 
in  tiioee  days.* 

I  regretted  to  find  that  the  ancient  furniture  of  the  hall  had 
disappeared ;  Ibr  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  the  stately  elbow- 
ehair  of  carved  oak,  in  which  the  country  squire  of  former 
days  was  wont  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  his  rural 
domams ;  and  in  which  it  mi^t  be  presumed  the  redoubted 
Sir  Thomas  sat  enthroned  in  awful  state  when  the  recreant 
Shakspeare  was  brought  before  him.  As  I  like  to  deck  out 
pictures  for  my  own  entertfunment,  I  pleased  myself  with  the 
idea  that  this  very  hall  had  been  the  scene  ci  the  unlucky 
bard's  examination  on  the  morning  after  his  captivity  in  the 
lodge.  I  fancied  to  myself  the  rural  potentate,  surrounded 
by  his  body-guard  of  butlar,  pages,  and  blue-coated  serving* 

*  Bishop  Earie,  MpeMng  of  the  comntry  gentlman  of  his  timo,  ob« 
ierres,  his  hoosekeet^ng  is  seen  much  in  the  different  families  of  dogs, 
and  serring-men  attendant  on  their  kennels ;  and  the  deepness  of  their 
throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discourse.  A  hawk  he  esteems  the  true  bur- 
den of  nobility,  and  is  exceedingly  ambitious  to  seem  ddighted  with  the 
sport,  and  hare  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jesses.*'  And  Gilpin,  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  Hr.  Hastings,  remarks,  '*  he  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  that 
run  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger ;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds  both 
long  and  short  winged.  His  great  hall  was  ^ommonly  strewed  with 
marrow-bones,  and  fhll  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers. 
On  abroad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers, 
hftiwidff^tnid  q^Nuuels.** 
7''> 
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men,  with  their  badges ;  while  the  luckless  culprit  was  brou^tt 
in,  forlorn  and  chop&Uen,  in  the  custody  of  gamekeepers^ 
huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of 
country  clowns.  I  ^cied  bright  faces  of  curious  housemaids 
peeping  from  the  haif-opened  doors ;  while  from  the  gallery 
the  fiur  daughters  of  the  knight  leaned  gracefully  forward, 
eyeing  the  youthful  prisoner  with  that  pity  that  dwells  in 
womanhood." — ^Who  would  have  thought  that  this  poor  variety 
thus  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a  country  squire, 
and  the  sport  of  rutic  boors,  was  soon  to  become  Uie  delight 
of  princes,  the  theme  of  all  tongues  and  ages,  the  dictator  to 
the  human  mind,  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppress- 
or by  a  caricature  and  a  lampoon ! 

I  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the  garden, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  ordiard  and  arbor  where  die 
justice  treated  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Cousin  Silence  to  a  last 
year*s  pippin  of  his  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  caraways ;  ^ 
but  I  had  already  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  ramblings 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  any  further  investigations.  When 
about  to  take  my  leave  I  was  gratified  by  the  civil  entreaties 
of  the  housekeeper  and  butler,  that  I  would  take  some  refresh* 
ment :  an  instance  of  good  old  hospitality  which,  I  grieve  to 
say,  we  castle-hunters  seldom  meet  with  in  modem  days.  I 
make  no  doubt  it  is  a  virtue  which  the  present  representative 
of  the  Lucys  inherits  from  his  ancestors ;  for  Shakspoare,  even 
in  his  caricature,  makes  Justice  Shallow  importunate  in  this 
respect,  as  witness  his  pressing  instances  to  Falstafi*. 

By  cook  and  py9,  air,  jou  shall  not  awaj  io-night  »  •  I  will  not 
excuse  yon ;  yon  lhall  not  be  excused ;  excuses  shall  not  T>e  admitted ; 
there  is  no  excuse  shall  serre ;  you  shall  not  bo  excused  *  *  *.  Some 
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pigeons,  DaTj ;  a  ooaple  of  sbort-legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mntton ;  and 
anj  preUy  mUe  tiny  kicluhawB,  tell  WilUam  Cook.** 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind 
had  become  so  completely  possessed  by  the  imagmary  scenes 
and  characters  connected  with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually 
living  among  them.  Every  thing  brought  them  as  it  were 
before  my  eyes ;  and  as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened^ 
I  almost  expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
quavering  forth  his  favorite  ditty : 


On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  sin* 
gular  gift  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of 
his  mind  over  the  very  &ce  of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and 
places  a  charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this 
"  working-day  world  "  into  a  perfect  foiry  land.  He  is  indeed 
the  true  enchanter,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses, 
but  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Under  the  wizard 
influence  of  Shakspeare  I  had  been  walking  all  day  in  a  com- 
plete delusion.  I  had  surveyed  the  landscape  through  the 
prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every  object  with  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow.  I  had  been  surrounded  with  &ncied  beings; 
with  mere  airy  nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power ;  yet 
which,  to  me,  had  all  the  charm  of  reality.  I  had  heard 
Jaques  soliloquize  beneath  his  oak :  had  beheld  the  fair  Rosa^ 
Und  and  her  companion  adventuring  through  the  woodlands ; 
and,  above  all,  had  been  once  more  present  in  spirit  with  fat 
Jack  Fidstafl*  and  his  contemporaries,  from  the  august  Justice 
Shallow,  down  to  the  gentle  Master  Slender  and  the  sweet 


*  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide !  ^ 
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Anne  Page.  Ten  thousand  honors  and  blessings  on  the  bard 
who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  innocHit 
illusions)  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought  pleasures 
in  my  chequered  path  j  and  beguiled  my  spirit  in  many  a 
lonely  hour,  with  all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of 
social  life ! 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I 
paused  to  contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet 
lies  buried,  and  could  not  but  exult  in  the  malediction,  which 
has  kept  his  ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vaults. 
What  honor  could  his  name  have  derived  from  being  mingled 
in  dusty  companionship  with  the  epitaphs  and  escutcheons  and 
venal  eulogiumsof  a  titled  multitude  ?  What  would  a  crowd- 
ed comer  in  Westminster  Abbey  have  been,  compared  with 
this  reverend  pile,  which  seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  loneliness 
as  his  sole  mausoleum !  The  solicitude  about  the  grave  may 
be  but  the  offspring  of  an  over-wrought  sensibility  ;  but  hu* 
man  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices ;  and  its  best 
and  tenderest  affections  are  mingled  with  these  &ctitious  feel- 
ings. He  who  has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has 
reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  &vor,  will  find,  after  all,  that 
there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applause,  so  sweet  to  the 
soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his  native  place,  it  is  there 
that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and  honor  among  his 
kindred  and  his  early  friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart 
and  filing  head  begin  to  warn  him  that  Uie  evening  of  life  is 
drawing  on,  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  in&nt  to  the  mother's 
arms,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  child* 
hood. 

How  would  it  have  oheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard 
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when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  ho 
cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered 
with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory 
of  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guard- 
ed as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening  spire, 
on  whidi  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  should 
one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the  gentle  land- 
scape, to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  hi% 
tumb! 
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I  appeal  to  anj  white  man  If  arer  he  entered  Logan*a  cabin  hoagiy,  and  be 
fare  him  not  to  eat;  If  erer  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  be  dotbed  him  not** 

BptscB  or  AM  IiiBXAV  Cmxr. 


HHERE  is  something  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 


North  American  savage,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
scenery  over  which  he  is  accustomed  to  range,  its  vast  lakes, 
boundless  forests,  majestic  rivers,  and  trackless  plains,  that 
is,  to  my  mind,  wonderfully  striking  and  sublime.  He  is 
formed  for  the  wilderness,  as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert.  His 
nature  is  stem,  simple,  and  enduring ;  fitted  to  grapple  with 
dlfliculties,  and  to  support  privations.  There  seems  but  little 
soil  in  his  heart  for  the  support  of  the  kindly  virtues ;  and 
yet,  if  we  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  through 
that  proud  stoicism  and  habitual  taciturnity,  which  lock  up 
his  character  from  casual  observation,  we  should  find  him 
linked  to  his  fellow-man  of  civilized  life  by  more  of  those 
sympathies  and  affections  than  are  usually  ascribed  to  him. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  to  be  doubly  wronged 
by  the  white  men.  They  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
hereditary  possessions  by  mercenary  and  frequently  wanton 
warfare :  and  their  characters  have  been  traduced  by  bigoted 
and  Interested  writers.   The  colonist  often  treated  them  like 
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beasts  of  the  forest ;  and  the  author  has  endeavored  to  justify 
him  in  his  outrages.  The  former  found  it  easier  to  extermi- 
nate than  to  eivilize ;  the  latter  to  vilify  than  to  discriminate. 
The  appellations  of  savage  and  pagan  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  sanction  the  hostilities  of  both ;  and  thus  the  poor  wander- 
ers of  the  forest  were  persecuted  and  defhmed,  not  because 
they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were  ignorant. 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  appre- 
ciated or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has  too 
often  been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic ;  in  war  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose  life  or  death  was  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  precaution  and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly 
wasteful  of  life  when  his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is 
sheltered  by  impunity;  and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected 
from  him,  when  he  feels  the  sting  of  the  reptile  and  b  con- 
scious of  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  same  prejudices,  which  were  indulged  thus  early,  ex- 
ist in  common  circulation  at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned 
societies  have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence,  endeavored 
to  investigate  and  record  the  real  characters  and  manners  of 
the  Indian  tribes ;  the  American  government,  too,  has  wisely 
and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly  and  for- 
bearing spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  fVaud 
and  injustice.*   The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 

*  The  American  government  has  been  indefatigable  in  its  exertions 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
the  artB  of  civilization,  and  civil  and  religious  knowledge.  To  protect 
them  from  the  (rauda  of  the  white  traders,  no  purdiase  of  land  from 
them  hj  individuals  is  permitted ;  nor  is  any  person  allowed  to  receive 
lands  from  them  as  a  present,  without  the  express  sanction  of  govern- 
ment.  These  preeautions  are  striotl/  enforced. 
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however,  is  too  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  miserable  hordes 
which  infest  the  frontiers,  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  settle* 
ments.  These  are  too  commonly  composed  of  degenerate  be. 
ings,  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by, the  vices  of  society,  without 
being  benefited  by  its  civilization.  That  proud  independence^ 
which  formed  the  main  pillar  of  savage  virtue,  has  been 
shaken  down,  and  the  wlu>le  moral  iabric  lies  in  ruins.  Their 
spirits  are  humiliated  and  debased  by  a  sense  of  inferiority, 
and  their  native  courage  cowed  and  daunted  by  the  superior 
knowledge  and  power  of  their  enlightened  neighbors.  Society 
has  advanced  upon  them  like  one  of  those  withering  airs  that 
will  sometimes  breed  desolation  ovear  a  whole  region  of  fer- 
tility. It  has  enervated  their  strength,  multiplied  their  dis- 
eases, and  superinduced  upon  their  original  barbarity  the  low 
vices  of  artificial  life.  It  has  given  them  a  thousand  super- 
fluous wants,  whilst  it  has  diminished  their  means  of  mere  ex- 
istence. It  has  driven  before  it  the  animals  of  the  chase,  who 
fly  from  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  smoke  of  the  settlement, 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths  of  remoter  forests  and  yet  un- 
trodden wilds.  Thus  do  we  too  often  find  the  Indians  on  our 
frontiers  to  be  the  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  once  power- 
ful tribes,  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements, 
and  sunk  into  precarious  and  vagabond  existence.  Poverty, 
/epining  and  hopeless  poverty,  a  canker  of  the  mind  unknown 
in  savage  life,  corrodes  their  spirits,  and  blights  every  free 
and  noble  quality  of  their  natures.  They  become  drunken, 
indolent,  feeble,  thievish,  and  pusillanimous.  They  loiter  like 
vagrants  about  the  settlements,  among  spacious  dwellings  re- 
plete with  elaborate  comforts,  which  only  render  them  sen- 
sible of  the  comparative  wretchedness  of  th^  own  oonditioa 
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Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  Wore  their  oyes ;  but  they 
are  excluded  from  the  banquet.  Plenty  revels  over  the 
fields ;  but  they  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  abundance : 
the  whole  wilderness  has  blossomed  into  a  garden ;  but  they 
feel  as  reptiles,  that  infest  it 

How  different  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undisputed 
lords  of  the  soil !  TTieir  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of 
gratification  within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  around 
them  sharing  the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feed- 
ing on  the  same  aliments,  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments. 
No  roof  then  rose,  but  was  open  to  the  homeless  stranger ; 
no  smoke  curled  among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit 
down  by  its  fire,  and  join  the  hunter  in  his  repast.  "  For," 
says  an  old  historian  of  New  England,  their  life  is  so  void 
of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving  also,  that  they  make  use  of 
those  things  they  enjoy  as  common  goods,  and  are  therein  so 
compassionate,  that  rather  than  one  should  starve  through 
want,  they  would  sturve  all ;  thus  they  pass  their  time  mer- 
rily, not  regarding  our  pomp,  but  are  better  content  with 
their  own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of."  Such 
were  the  Indians,  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their  prim- 
itive natures :  they  resembled  those  wild  plants,  which  thrive 
best  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand  of 
cultivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influ^dce  of  the  sun. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character,  writers  have  been  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exaggera- 
tion, instead  of  the  candid  temper  of  true  philosophy.  They 
have  not  snffidently  considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  Indians  have  been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  princi- 
ples under  which  they  have  been  educated.   No  being  acts 
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more  rigidlj  firom  rule  than  the  Indian,  Ilis  whole  conduct 
is  regulated  according  to  some  general  maxims  early  implant- 
ed in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws  that  govern  him  are,  to  be 
sure,  but  few  ;  but  then  he  conforms  to  them  all ; — ^the  white 
man  abounds  in  laws  of  religion,  monds,  and  manners,  but 
how  many  does  he  violate  ? 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is 
their  disregard  of  treaties,  and  the  treachery  and  wantonness 
with  which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace,  they  will  suddenly  fly 
to  hostilities.  The  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  the  In- 
dians, however,  is  too  apt  to  be  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive, 
and  insulting.  They  seldom  treat  them  with  that  confidence 
and  frankness  which  are  indispensable  to  real  friendship  ;  nor 
is  sufficient  caution  observed  not  to  offend  against  those  feeU 
ings  of  pride  or  superstition,  which  ofleu  prompts  the  Indian 
to  hostility  quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest.  The 
solitary  savage  feels  silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities 
are  not  diffused  over  so  wide  a  sur&ce  as  those  of  the  white 
man ;  but  they  run  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His 
pride,  his  affections,  his  superstitions,  are  all  directed  towards 
fewer  objects ;  but  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  propor- 
tionably  severe,  and  furnish  motives  of  hostility  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  appreciate.  Where  a  community  is  also 
limited  in  number,  and  forms  one  great  patriarchal  family,  as 
in  an  Indian  tribe,  the  injury  of  an  individual  is  the  injury  of 
the  whole ;  and  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  instan- 
taneously diffused.  One  council  fire  is  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  hostilities.  Here  all  the 
fighting  men  and  sages  assemble.  Eloquence  and  superstition 
combine  to  in&ame  the  minds  of  the  warriors.   The  orator 
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awakens  their  martial  ardor,  and  they  are  wrought  up  to  a 
kind  of  religious  desperation,  by  the  Tisions  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  those  sudden  exasperations,  arising 
from  a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  is  extant  in  an 
old  record  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The 
planters  of  Plymouth  had  defaced  the  monuments  of  the  dead 
at  Passonagessit,  and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  Sachem's 
mother  of  some  skins  with  whidi  it  had  been  decorated.  The 
Indians  are  remarkable  for  the  reverence  .which  they  entertain 
for  the  sepulchres  of  their  kindred.  Tribes  that  have  passed 
generations  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  when  by 
diance  they  have  been  travelling  in  the  vicinity,  have  been 
known  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway,  and,  guided  by  won- 
derfiilly  accurate  tradition,  have  crossed  the  country  for  miles 
to  some  tumulus,  buried  perhaps  in  woods,  where  the  bones 
of  their  tribe  were  anciently  deposited;  and  there  have 
passed  hours  in  silent  meditation.  Influenced  by  this  sublime 
and  holy  feeling,  the  Sachem,  whose  mother's  tomb  had  been 
violated,  gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in 
the  following  beautifully  simple  an^  pathetic  harangue;  a 
curious  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  and  an  affecting  instance 
q(  filial  piety  in  a  savage. 

"  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  tb»  sky  was  under- 
neath this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fiist 
dosed,  methought  I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much 
troubled ;  and  trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried 
aloud,  ^Behold,  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  see  the 
breasts  that  gave  thee  sudc,  the  hands  that  lapped  thee  warm, 
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and  fed  thee  oft.  Canst  thon  forget  to  take  rerenge  of  tfaoae 
wild  people  who  have  defitced  my  monument  in  a  despiteful 
manner,  disdaining  our  antiquities  and  honorable  customs  ? 
See,  now,  the  Sachem's  grave  lies  like  the  common  people,  de- 
fiiced  by  an  ignoble  race.  Thy  mother  doth  complain,  and 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people,  who  have  newly 
intruded  on  our  land.  If  this  be  suffered,  I  shall  not  rest 
quiet  in  my  everlasting  habitation.'  This  said,  the  spirit  van- 
ished, and  I,  all  in  a  sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak,  began  to 
get  some  strength,  and  recoUecf  my  spirits  that  were  fled, 
and  detevmined  to  demand  your  counsel  and  assistance.'^ 

I  have  adduced  this  anecdote  at  some  length,  as  it  tends  to 
show  how  these  sudden  acts  of  hostility,  M'hich  have  been  at- 
tributed to  caprice  and  perfidy,  may  oflen  arise  from  deep  and 
generous  motives,  which  our  inattention  to  Indian  character 
and  customs  prevents  our  properly  appreciating. 

Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  the  Indians  is 
their  barbarity  to  the  vanquished.  This  had  its  origin  partly 
in  policy  and  partly  in  superstition.  The  tribes,  though 
sometimes  called  nations,  were  never  so  formidable  in  their 
numbers,  but  that  the  loss  of  several  warriors  was  sensibly 
felt ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  when  they  had  been  fre- 
quently engaged  in  warfare ;  and  many  an  instance  occurs  in 
Indian  history,  where  a  tribe,  that  had  long  been  formidable 
to  its  neighbors,  has  been  broken  up  and  driven  away,  by  the 
capture  and  massacre  of  its  principal  fighting  men.  There 
was  a  strong  temptation,  therefore,  to  the  victor  to  be  merci- 
less ;  not  so  much  to  gratify  any  cruel  revenge,  as  to  provide 
for  future  security.  The  Indians  had  also  the  superstitious 
belief,  frequent  among  barbarous  nations,  and  prevalent  also 
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among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of  their  friends  who  had 
£dlen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the  blood  of  the  captives. 
The  prisoners,  however,  who  are  not  thus  sacrificed,  are  adopt- 
ed into  their  &milies  in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  are  treated 
with  the  confidence  and  affection  of  relatives  and  fViends ;  nay, 
so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  when  the 
alternative  is  oflfered  them,  they  will  oflen  prefer  to  remain 
with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather  than  return  to  the  home 
and  the  friends  of  their  youth. 

Hie  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has  been 
heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the  whites.  What  was 
formerly  a  compliance  with  policy  and  superstition,  has  been 
exasperated  into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot 
but  be  sensible  that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of  their 
ancient  dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the 
gradual  destroyers  of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to  battle, 
smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which  they  have  indi- 
vidually suffered,  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  despair 
by  the  wide-spreading  desolation,  and  the  overwhelming  ruin 
of  European  warfare.  The  whites  have  too  frequently  set 
them  an  example  of  \iolenoe,  by  burning  their  villages,  and 
laying  waste  their  slender  means  of  subsistence :  and  yet  they 
wonder  that  savages  do  not  show  moderation  and  magnanim- 
ity towards  those  who  have  lefl  them  nothmg  but  mere  ex- 
istence and  wTetdiedness. 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians,  also,  as  cowardly  and  treach 
erous,  because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare,  in  preference  to 
open  force  ;  but  in  this  they  are  fully  justified  by  their  rude 
code  of  honor.  They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is 
praiseworthy ;  the  bravest  warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to 
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lurk  in  Bilenoe,  and  take  every  advantage  of  his  foe :  he  tri* 
umphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sagacity  by  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  surprise  and  destroy  an  enemy.  Indeed,  man  is 
naturally  more  prone  to  subtilty  than  open  valor,  owing  to 
his  physical  weakness  in  comparison  with  other  animals. 
They  are  endowed  with  natural  weapons  of  def^M» :  with 
horns,  with  tusks,  with  hoofs,  and  talons ;  but  man  has  to  de- 
pend on  his  superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  encounters  with 
these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  resorts  to  stratagem ;  and  when 
he  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  his  fellow-man,  he  at 
first  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  harm  to 
our  enemy  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves;  and  this  of 
course  is  to  be  effected  by  stratagem.  That  chivalrous  cour- 
age which  induces  us  to  despise  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
and  to  rush  in  the  face  of  certain  danger,  is  the  offspring  of 
society,  and  produced  by  education.  It  is  honorable,  because 
it  is  in  fact  the  triumph  of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive 
repugnance  to  pain,  and  over  those  yearnings  after  personal 
ease  and  security,  which  society  has  condemned  as  ignoble. 
It  is  kept  alive  by  pride  and  the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the 
dread  of  real  evil  is  overcome  by  the  superior  dread  of  an 
evil  which  exists  but  in  the  imagination.  It  has  been  cher- 
ished and  stimulated  also  by  various  means.  It  has  been  the 
theme  of  spirit-stirring  song  and  chivalrous  story.  The  poet 
and  minstrel  have  delighted  to  shed  round  it*  the  splendors  of 
fiction ;  and  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity 
of  narration,  and  broken  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  rhapsody 
in  its  praise.  Triumphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its 
reward :  monuments,  on  which  art  has  exhausted  its  skill,  and 
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opulence  its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  na- 
tion's gratitude  and  admii'ation.  Thus  artificially  excited, 
courage  has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  and  factitious  degree  of 
heroism  :  and  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,"  this  turbulent  quality  has  even  been  able  to 
eclipse  many  of  those  quiet,  but  invaluable  virtues,  which 
silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the  tide  of 
human  happiness.  # 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of  dan- 
ger and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of 
it.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  risk.  Peril 
and  adventure  are  congenial  to  his  nature ;  or  rather  seem 
necessary  to  arouse  his  faculties  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his 
existence.  Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  war- 
fare is  by  ambush  and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared  for 
fight,  and  lives  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands.  As  the  ship 
careers  in  fearful  singleness  through  the  solitudes  of  ocean ; — 
as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds  and  storms,  and  wings  its 
way,  a  mere  speck,  across  the  pathless  fields  of  air ; — so  the 
Indian  holds  his  course,  silent,  solitary,  but  undaunted,  through 
the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His  expeditions  may 
vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage  of  the  devotee, 
or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-eiTant.  He  traverses  vast  for- 
ests, exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness,  of  lurking  en- 
emies, and  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes,  those  great  inland 
seas,  are  no  obstacles  to  his  wanderings  :  in  his  light  canoe  of 
bark  he  sports,  like  a  feather,  on  their  waves,  and  darts,  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  riv- 
ers. His  very  subsistence  is  snatched  from  the  midst  of  toil 
and  peril.    He  gains  his  food  by  the  hardships  and  dangers 
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of  tho  chaso :  he  wraps  himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bear,  the 
panther,  and  the  buffalo,  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders  of  tho 
cataract. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  days  can  surpass  the  Indian 
in  his  lofly  contempt  of  death,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  sustains  its  cruellest  infliction.  Indeed  we  here  behold  him 
rising  superior  to  the  white  man,  in  consequence  of  his  pecu- 
liar education.  The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at  the  can- 
non's mouth ;  the  former  calmly  contemplates  its  approach, 
and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amidst  the  varied  torments  of 
surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.  lie  even 
takes  a  pride  in  taunting  his  persecutors,  and  provoking  their 
ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as  the  devouring  flames  prey  on  his 
very  vitals,  and  tho  flesh  shrinks  from  the  sinews,  he  raises 
his  last  song  of  triumph,  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  uncon- 
quered  heart,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  to  witness 
that  he  dies  without  a  grc»an. 

Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  tho  early  histo- 
rians have  oversliadowed  the  characters  of  the  unfortunate 
natives,  some  bright  gleams  Occasionally  break  through,  which 
thn>w  a  degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  their  memories. 
Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  rude  annals  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which,  though  recorded  with  the  color- 
ing of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  yet  speak  for  themselves;  and 
will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause  and  sympathy,  when  prejudice 
shall  have  passed  away. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narnitives  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Now 
England,  there  is  a  touching  account  of  the  desf)lation  carried 
into  tho  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians.  Humanity  shrinks  from 
the  cold-blooded  detail  of  indiscriminate  butchery.    In  om 
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place  we  read  of  the  surprisal  of  an  Indian  fort  in  the  night, 
when  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  flames,  ajid  the  miserable 
inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  escape,  "  all 
being  despatched  and  ended  in  the  course  of  an  hour."  After 
a  series  of  similar  transactions,  ^  our  soldiers,"  as  the  histo- 
rian piously  observes,  being  resolved  by  God's  assistance  to 
make  a  final  destruction  of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  being 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  fortresses,  and  pursued  with  fire 
and  sword,  a  scanty,  but  gallant  band,  the  sad  remnant  of  the 
Pequod  warriors,  with  their  wives  and  children,  took  refuge 
in  a  swamp. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  despair ; 
with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their 
tribe,  and  spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  ignominy  of 
their  defeat,  they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an 
insulting  foe,  and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dis- 
mal retreat,  so  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Thus  situ- 
ated, their  enemy  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by 
which  means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In 
the  darkness  and  fog  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day  some  few 
broke  through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods :  the 
rest  were  left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed  in 
the  swamp,  like  sullen  dogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self- 
willedness  and  madness,  sit  still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut 
to  pieces,"  than  implore  for  mercy.  When  the  day  broke 
upon  this  handful  of  forlorn  but  dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers, 
we  are  told,  entering  the  swamp,  "  saw  several  heaps  of  them 
sitting  close  together,  upon  whom  they  discharged  their  pieces, 
huien  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets  at  a  time,  putting  the 
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muzzles  of  the  pieces  under  the  boughs,  within  a  few  yards  of 
them  ;  so  as,  besides  those  that  were  found  dead,  many  more 
were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  miro,  and  never  were  minded 
more  by  friend  or  foe." 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  unvarnished  tale,  without  ad- 
miring the  stem  resolution,  the  imbending  pride,  the  loftiness 
of  spirit,  that  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearU  of  these  self-taught 
heroes,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  When  the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome, 
they  found  the  senators  clothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated  with 
stem  tranquillity  in  their  curule  chairs ;  in  this  manner  they 
suffered  death  without  resistance  or  even  supplication.  Such 
conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded  as  noble  and  magnanimous ; 
in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled  as  obstinate  and  sullen ! 
How  truly  are  we  the  dupes  of  show  and  circunistance ! 
How  different  is  virtue,  clothed  in  purple  and  enthroned  in 
state,  from  virtue,  naked  and  destitute,  and  perishing  obscure- 
ly in  a  wilderness ! 

But  1  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures.  The 
eastern  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared ;  the  forests  that 
sheltered  thom  have  been  laid  low,  and  scarce  any  traces  re- 
main of  them  in  the  thickly-settled  states  of  New  England, 
excepting  here  and  there  the  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a 
stream.  And  such  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  those 
other  tribes  which  skirt  the  frontiers,  and  have  occasionally 
been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of 
white  men.  In  a  little  while,  and  they  will  go  the  way  that 
their  brethren  have  gone  before.  The  few  hordes  which  still 
linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  trib- 
utary streams  of  the  Mississippi,  will  share  the  fate  of  those 
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tribes  that  once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut^ 
and  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  of  thai 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  of  those  various  nations  that  flourished  about 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  peopled  the  for- 
ests of  the  vast  valley  of  Shenandoah.  They  will  vanish  like 
a  vapor  from  the  £ice  of  the  earth ;  their  very  history  will  be 
lost  in  forgetfulness ;  and  the  places  that  now  know  them 
will  know  them  no  more  for  ever."  Or  if,  perchance,  some 
dubious  memorial  of  them  should  survive,  it  may  be  in  the 
romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people  in  imagination  his 
glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and  sylvan  deities 
of  antiquity.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the  dark  story  of 
their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how  they  were 
invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from  their  native  abodes 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butchery  to 
the  grave,  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and  incre- 
dulity from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhu- 
mAnity  of  their  forefathers. — "  We  are  driven  back,  "  said  an 
old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat  no  farther— our  liatchets 
are  broken,  our  bows  are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  extin- 
guished : — a  little  longer,  and  the  white  man  will  cease  to  per- 
secute us — for  we  shall  cease  to  exist ! 
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AN  INDIAN  IHEMOIR. 

As  DonamentA]  bronze  aneh*oged  bit  look : 
A  0oal  that  pity  touched,  but  Dover  abook : 
TntnM  from  his  troc-rockM  cradle  to  bis  bier 
Tbc  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  iU  to  brook 
IropassiTe— fearing  bat  tbo  sbame  of  fear— 
A  stoie  of  tbe  woods— «  man  wltboat  a  tear. 

Campbsll. 

TT  is  to  be  r^retted  that  those  early  writers,  who  ireated 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  have  not 
given  us  more  particular  and  candid  accounts  of  the  remark- 
able characters  tliat  flourished  in  savage  life.  The  scanty  an- 
ecdotes which  have  reached  us  are  full  of  peculiarity  and 
interest;  they  furnish  us  with  nearer  glimpses  of  human 
nature,  and  show  what  man  is  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
state,  and  what  he  owes  to  civilization.  TLere  is  .something 
of  the  charm  of  discovery  in  lighting  upon  these  wild  and  un- 
explored tracts  of  human  nature ;  in  witnessing,  as  it  were, 
the  native  growth  of  moral  sentiment,  and  perceiving  those 
generous  and  romantic  qualities  which  have  been  artificially- 
cultivated  by  society,  vegetating  in  spontaneous  hardihood 
and  rude  magnificence. 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness,  and  indeed  almost 
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the  existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow -men,  he  is  constantly  acting  a  studied  part.  The  bold 
and  peculiar  traits  of  native  character  are  refined  away,  rr 
softened  down  by  the  levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed 
good-breeding ;  and  he  practises  so  many  petty  deceptions, 
and  affects  so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of 
poptdarity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real  from  his 
artificial  character.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  free  from 
Uie  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished  life,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  solitary  and  independent  being,  obeys  the  impulses 
of  his  inclination  or  the  dictates  of  his  judgment ;  and  thus  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow^  singly 
great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where  every 
roughness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and  where 
the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  sur- 
&ce ;  he,  however,  who  would  study  nature  in  its  wildness 
and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the  forest,  nmst  explore  the 
glen,  must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through  a  voL 
ume  of  early  colonial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with 
great  bitterness,  the  outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars 
with  the  settlers  of  New  England.  It  is  painful  to  perceive 
even  from  these  partial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civil- 
ization may  be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines ;  how 
easily  the  colonists  were  moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of 
conquest ;  how  merciless  and  exterminating  was  their  war- 
fiire.  The  imagination  shrinks  at  the  idt^a,  how  many  intel- 
lectual beings  were  hunted  from  the  earth,  how  many  brave 
and  m>ble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling  coinage,  were  broken 
down  and  trampled  in  the  dust  t 
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Such  was  the  fato  of  Philip  of  Pokanokbt,  an  Indum  war- 
nor,  whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  lie  was  the  most  distinguished  of  a  number 
of  contemporary  Sachems  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the 
Narragansets,  the  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  eastern  tribes, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England ;  a  band  of 
native  untaught  heroes,  who  made  the  most  generous  struggle 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a 
thought  of  renown.  Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  sub- 
jects for  local  story  and  romantic  fiction,  they  have  left 
scarcely  any  authentic  traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk, 
nice  gigantic  shadows,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition.* 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  the  Plymouth  settlers  are  called 
by  their  descendants,  first  took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Old,  their 
situation  was  to  the  last  degree  gloomy  and  disheartening. 
Few  in  number,  and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away 
through  sickness  and  hardships ;  surrounded  by  a  howling 
wilderness  and  savage  tribes  ;  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  al- 
most arctic  winter,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever-shifling 
climate ;  their  minds  were  filled  with  doleful  forebodings,  and 
nothing  preserved  them  from  sinking  into  despondency  but 
the  strong  excitement  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  this  forlorn 
situation  they  were  visited  by  Massasoit,  chief  Sagamore  of 
the  Wampanoags,  a  powerful  chief,  who  reigned  over  a  g^eat 
extent  of  country.    Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  scanty 

•  While  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  thia  article,  the  author  is  in- 
formed that  a  celebrated  English  poet  has  nearly  finished  an  beroio 
poem  on  the  atory  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket. 
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number  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his  terri- 
tories, into  which  they  had  intruded,  he  seemed  at  once  to 
conceive  for  them  a  generous  friendship,  and  extended  towards 
them  the  rites  of  primitive  hospitality.  lie  came  early  in 
the  spring  to  their  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  attended  by 
a  mere  handful  of  followers,  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of 
peace  and  amity  ;  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  prom- 
ised to  secure  for  them  the  good-will  of  his  savage  allies. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  Massasoit  have  never  been  im- 
peached. He  continued  a  firm  and  magnanimous  friend  of  the 
white  men ;  suffering  them  to  extend  their  possessions,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  land  ;  and  betraying  no  jeal- 
ousy of  their  increasing  power  and  prosperity.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  came  once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his 
son  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant  of 
peace,  and  of  securing  it  to  his  posterity. 

At  this  conference  he  endeavored  to  protect  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers  from  the  encroaching  zeal  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  and  stipulated  that  no  fuither  attempt  should  be  made 
to  draw  off  his  people  from  their  ancient  faith ;  but,  finding 
the  English  obstinately  opposed  to  any  such  condition,  he 
mildly  relinquished  the  demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his 
life  was  to  bring  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip  (as  they 
had  been  named  by  the  English),  to  the  residence  of  a  prin- 
cipal settler,  recommending  mutual  kindness  and  confidence ; 
and  entreating  that  the  same  love  and  amity  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  white  men  and  himself  might  be  continued 
afterwards  with  his  children.  The  good  old  Sachem  died  in 
peftoe,  and  was  happily  gathered  to  hia  fitthers  before  sorrow 
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oame  upon  his  tribe;  his  ehiidrcii  remaiued  beliind  to  expe- 
rience the  ingratitude  of  white  men. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  He  was  of  a 
quick  and  impetuous  temper,  and  proudly  tenacious  of  his 
hereditary  rights  and  dignity.  The  intrusive  policy  and  dio- 
tatorial  conduct  of  the  strangers  excited  his  indignation ;  and 
he  beheld  with  uneasiness  their  exterminating  wars  with  the 
neighboring  tribes.  He  was  doomed  soon  to  incur  their  hos- 
tility, being  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Narragansets  to  rise 
against  the  English  and  drive  them  from  the  land.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  this  accusation  was  warranted  by  fects 
or  was  grounded  on  mere  suspicion.  It  is  evident,  however, 
by  the  violent  and  overbearing  measures  of  the  settlers,  that 
they  had  by  this  time  begun  to  feel  conscious  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  power,  and  to  grow  harsh  and  inconsiderate  In 
their  treatment  of  the  natives.  They  despatched  an  armed 
force  to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  to  bring  him  before  their 
courts.  He  was  traced  to  his  woodland  haunts,  and  surprised 
at  a  hunting  house,  where  he  was  reposing  with  a  band  of  his 
followers,  unarmed,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign  dig- 
nity, so  preyed  upon  the  irascible  feelings  of  this  proud 
savage,  as  to  throw  him  into  a  raging  fever.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  return  home,  on  condition  of  sending  his  son  as  a 
pledge  for  his  reappearance ;  but  the^  blow  he  had  received 
was  fatal,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  home  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  agonies  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metaoomet,  or  King 
Philip,  as  he  was  called  by  the  settlers^on  account  of  his  lofty 
spirit  and  ambitious  temper.    These,  together  with  his  well* 
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'known  energy  and  enterprise,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
great  jealousy  and  apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
always  cherished  a  secret  and  implacable  hostility  towards  the 
whites.  Such  may  very  probably,  and  very  naturally,  have 
been  the  case.  He  considered  them  as  originally  but  mere 
intruders  into  the  country,  who  had  presumed  upon  indul- 
gence, and  were  extending  an  influence  baneful  to  savage  life. 
He  saw  the  whole  race  of  his  countrymen  melting  before  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  their  territories  slipping  from 
their  hands,  and  their  tribes  becoming  feeble,  scattered  and 
dependent  It  may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  originally  pur^ 
chased  by  the  settlers ;  but  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
Indian  purchases,  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization  1  •  The 
Europeans  always  made  thrifty  bargains  through  their  su- 
perior adroitness  in  traffic ;  and  they  gained  vast  accessions 
of  territory  by  easily  provoked  hostilities.  An  imcultivated 
savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refinements  of  law,  by 
which  an  injury  may  be  gradually  and  l^ally  inflicted. 
Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges ;  and  it  was  enough 
for  Philip  to  know  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans 
his  countrymen  were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they 
were  becoming  vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  general  hos- 
tility, and  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his 
brother,  he  suppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  the 
contract  with  the  settlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  many 
years  at  Pokanoket,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  English, 
Mount  Hop^,*  the  ancient  seat  of  dominion  of  his  tribe. 


•  Now  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
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Suspicions,  however,  which  were  at  first  but  vague  and  in. 
definite,  began  to  acquire  form  and  substance ;  and  he  was  at 
length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  various  East- 
em  tribes  to  rise  at  once,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  effort,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
distant  period  to  assign  the  proper  credit  due  to  these  early 
accusations  against  the  Indians.  There  was  a  proneness  to 
suspicion,  and  an  aptness  to  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  that  gave  weight  and  importance  to  every  idle 
tale.  Informers  abounded  where  talebearing  met  with  coun- 
tenance and  reward ;  and  the  sword  was  readily  imsheathed 
when  its  success  was  certain,  and  it  carved  out  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  Philip  is  the 
accusation  of  one  Sausaman,  a  renegado  Indian,  whose  natural 
cunning  had  been  quickened  by  a  partial  education  which  he 
had  received  among  the  settlers.  lie  changed  his  faith  and 
his  allegiance  two  or  three  times,  with  a  facility  that  evinced 
the  looseness  of  his  principles.  lie  had  acted  for  some  time 
as  Philip's  confidential  secretary  and  counsellor,  and  had  en- 
joyed his  bounty  and  protection.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
clouds  of  adversity  were  gathering  round  his  patron,  he  aban- 
doned his  service  and  went  over  to  the  whites ;  and,  in  order 
to  gain  their  favor,  charged  his  former  benefactor  with  plotting 
against  their  safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  place. 
Philip  and  several  of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examined, 
but  nothing  was  proved  against  them.  The  settlers,  however, 
had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  they  had  previously  deter- 
mined that  Philip  was  a  dangerous  neighbor;  they  had 
publicly  evinced  their  distrust;  and  had  done  enough  to 
insure  his  hostility ;  accordirig,  therefore,  to  the  usual  mode 
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of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  his  destruction  had  become  neoes. 
sary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer, 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead,  in  a  pond,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip,  were  apprehended 
and  tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  very  questionable 
witness,  were  condemned  and  executed  as  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment of  his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the 
passions  of  Philip.  The  bolt  which  had  fallen  thus  at  his  very 
feet  awakened  him  to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined 
to  trust  himself  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men. 
The  fate  of  his  insulted  and  broken-hearted  brother  still 
rankled  in  his  mind ;  and  he  had  a  further  warning  in  the 
tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  Sachem  of  the  Narra- 
gansets,  who,  afler  manfully  facing  his  accusers  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  colonists,  exculpating  himself  from  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  and  receiving  assurances  of  amity,  had  been  per- 
fidiously despatched  at  their  instigation.  Philip,  therefore, 
gathered  his  fighting  men  about  him ;  persuaded  all  strangers 
that  he  could,  to  join  his  cause ;  sent  the  women  and  children 
to  the  Narragansets  for  safety ;  and  wherever  he  appeared, 
was  continually  surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 

When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  distrust  and 
irritation,  the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame. 
The  Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous, 
and  committed  various  petty  depredations.  In  one  of  their 
maraudings  a  warrior  was  fired  on  and  killed  by  a  settler. 
This  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilies ;  the  Indians  pressed  to 
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revenge  the  death  of  their  comrade,  and  the  alarm  of  war 
resounded  through  the  Plymouth  colony. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melancholy  times 
we  meet  with  many  indications  of  the  diseased  state  of  the 
public  mind.  The  gloom  of  religious  abstraction,  and  the 
wildness  of  their  situation,  among  trackless  forests  and  savage 
tribes,  had  disposed  the  colonists  to  superstitious  fancies,  and 
had  filled  their  imaginations  with  the  frightful  chimeras  of 
witchcraft  and  spectrology.  They  were  much  given  also  to  a 
belief  in  omens.  -  The  troubles  with  Philip  and  his  Indians 
were  preceded,  we  are  told,  by  a  variety  of  those  awful  warn- 
ings which  forerun  great  and  public  calamities.  The  perfect 
form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  "  prodigious 
apparition."  At  Hadley,  Northampton,  and  other  towns  in 
their  neighborhood, "  was  heard  the  report  of  a  great  piece  of 
ordnance,  with  a  shaking  of  the  earth  and  a  considerable 
echo."  *  Others  where  alarmed  on  a  still,  sunshiny  morning 
by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  muskets ;  bullets  seemed  to 
whistle  past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the 
air,  seeming  to  pass  away  to  the  westward ;  others  &ncied 
that  they  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  over  their  heads ;  and 
certain  monstrous  births,  which  took  place  about  the  time, 
filled  the  superstitious  in  some  towns  with  doleful  forebod- 
ings. Many  of  these  portentous  sights  and  sounds  may  be 
ascribed  to  natural  phenomena :  to  the  northern  lights  whidi 
occur  vividly  in  those  latitudes ;  the  meteors  which  explode 
in  the  air;  the  casual  rushing  of  a  blast  through  the  top 
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branches  of  the  forest ;  the  crash  of  fallen  trees  or  disrupted 
rocks ;  and  to  those  otJier  uncouth  sounds  and  echoes  which 
will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  so  strangely  amidst  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  woodland  solitudes.  These  may  have 
startled  some  melancholy  imaginations,  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  listened  to  with 
that  avidity  with  which  we  devour  whatever  is  fearful  and 
mysterious.  The  universal  currency  of  these  superstitious 
fimcies,  and  the  grave  record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  day,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  was  such  as  too 
often  distinguishes  the  warfare  between  civilized  men  and 
savages.  On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was  conducted  with 
superior  skill  and  success;  but  with  a  wastefulness  of  the 
blood,  and  a  disregard  of  the  natural  rights  of  their  antag- 
onists: on  the  part  of  the  Indians  it  was  waged  with  the 
desperation  of  men  fearless  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  peace,  but  humiliation,  dependence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  worthy 
clergyman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable, 
whilst  he  mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary  atroci- 
ties of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a 
traitor ;  without  considering  that  he  was  a  true  born  prince, 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  family ;  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his 
line ;  and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  oppression  of 
usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if  such  had 
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really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capacious  mind,  and, 
had  it  not  been  prematurely  discovered,  might  have  been 
overwhelming  in  its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually 
broke  out  was  but  a  war  of  detail,  a  mere  succession  of 
casual  exploits  and  unconnected  enterprises.  Still  it  sets 
forth  the  military  genius  and  daring  prowess  of  Philip  ;  and 
wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  passionate  narrations  that 
have  been  given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  simple  facts,  we  find 
him  displaying  a  vigorous  mind,  a  fertility  of  expedients,  a 
contempt  of  suffering  and  hardship,  and  an  unconquerable 
resolution,  that  command  our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and  trackless 
forests  that  skirted  the  settlements,  and  were  almost  imper- 
vious to  any  thing  but  a  wild  beast,  or  an  Indian.  Here  he 
gathered  together  his  forces,  like  the  storm  accumulating  its 
stores  of  mischief  in  the  bosom  of  the  thunder  cloud,  and 
would  suddenly  emerge  at  a  time  and  place  least  expected, 
carrying  havoc  and  dismay  into  the  villages.  There  were  now 
and  then  indications  of  these  impending  ravages,  that  filled 
the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe  and  apprehension.  The 
report  of  a  distant  gun  would  perhaps  be  heard  from  the  soli- 
tary woodland,  where  there  was  known  to  be  no  white  man  ; 
the  cattle  which  had  been  wandering  in  the  woods  would  some- 
times return  home  wounded ;  or  an  Indian  or  two  would  be 
seen  lurking  about  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  and  suddenly  dis- 
appearing ;  as  the  lightning  will  sometimes  be  seen  playing 
silently  about  the  edge  of  the  cloud  that  is  brewing  up  the 
tempest. 

Though  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded  by  the 
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cettlers,  yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost  miraculously  from 
their  toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  would  be  lost  to 
all  search  or  inquiry,  until  he  again  emerged  at  some  far  dls- 
tant  quarter,  laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strong, 
holds,  were  the  great  swamps  or  morasses,  which  extend  in 
some  parts  of  New  England;  composed  of  loose  bogs  of 
deep  black  mud;  perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank 
weeds,  the  shattered  and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
overshadowed  by  lugubrious  hemlocks.  The  uncertain  foot- 
ing and  the  tangled  mazes  of  these  shaggy  wilds,  rendered 
them  almost  impracticable  to  the  white  man,  though  the 
Indian  could  thrid  their  labyrinths  with  the  agility  of  a  deer. 
Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck,  was 
Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his  followers.  The  English 
did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture  into  these  dark 
and  frightful  recesses,  whore  they  might  perish  in  fens  and 
miry  pits,  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes.  They  therefore 
invested  the  entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to  build  a  fort, 
with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip  and  his 
warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
behind ;  and  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kindling  the 
flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nipmuck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

In  this  way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  appre- 
hension. The  mystery  in  which  he  was  enveloped  exaggerated 
his  real  terrors.  lie  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  darkness ; 
whose  coming  none  could  foresee,  and  against  which  none 
knew  when  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  whole  country  abounded 
with  rumors  and  alarms.    Philip  seeined  almost  possessed  of 
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ubiquity  ;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  the  widely-extended  frou- 
tier  an  irruption  from  the  forest  took  place,  Philip  was  said 
to  be  its  leader.  Many  superstitious  notions  also  were  circu- 
lated concerning  him.  He  was  said  to  deal  in  necromancy, 
and  to  be  attended  by  an  old  Indian  witch  or  prophetess, 
*  whom  he  consulted,  and  who  assisted  him  by  her  charms  and 
incantations.  This  indeed  was  frequently  the  case  with  Indian 
chiefs ;  either  through  their  own  credulity,  or  to  act  upon  that 
of  their  followers :  and  the  influence  of  the  prophet  and  the 
dreamer  over  Indian  superstition  has  been  fully  evidenced  in 
recent  instances  of  savage  warfare. 

At  the  time  that  Philip  effected  his  escape  from  Pocasset, 
his  fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  His  forces  had 
been  thinned  by  repeated  fights,  and  he  had  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  his  resources.  In  this  time  of  adversity  he  found  a 
faithful  friend  in  Canonchet,  chief  Sachem  of  all  the  Narra- 
gansets.  Tie  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  great 
Sachem,  who,  ns  already  mentioned,  after  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  had  been  privately  put  to 
death  at  the  perfidious  instigations  of  the  settlers.  He  was 
the  heir,"  says  the  old  chronicler, "  of  all  his  father's  pride  and 
insolence,  as  well  as  of  his  malice  towards  the  English — he 
certainly  was  the  heir  of  his  insults  and  injuries,  and  the  legit- 
imate avenger  of  his  murder.  Though  he  had  forborne  to 
take  an  active  part  in  this  hopeless  war,  yet  he  received  Philip 
and  his  broken  forces  with  open  arms ;  and  gave  them  the 
most  generous  countenance  and  support.  This  at  once  drew 
upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  strike  a  signal  blow  that  should  involve  both  the  Sachems 
in  one  common  ruin.    A  great  force  was,  therefore  gaUiered 
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togetiker  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  and 
was  sent  into  the  Narraganset  country  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless,  could  be  traversed 
with  comparative  facility,  and  would  no  longer  afford  dark  and 
impenetrable  fastnesses  to  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchct  had  conveyed  the 
greater  part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm, 
the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  strong  fortress ; 
where  he  and  Philip  had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their 
forces.  This  fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  impr^nable, 
was  situated  upon  a  nsing  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  five  or 
nix  acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp ;  it  was  constructed  with 
a  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  is 
usually  displayed  in  Indian  fortification,  and  indicative  of  the 
martial  genius  of  these  two  chieftains. 

Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the  English  penetrated, 
through  December  snows,  to  this  stronghold,  and  came  upon 
the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumul- 
tuous. The  assailants  were  repulsed  in  th^ir  first  attack,  and 
several  of  their  bravest  officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of 
storming  the  fortress  sword  in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed 
with  greater  success.  A  lodgment  was  effected.  The  Indians 
were  driven  from  one  post  to  another.  They  disputed  their 
ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most 
of  their  veterans  were  cut  to  pieces ;  ar^d  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle,  Philip  and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  surviv* 
ing  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
thickets  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort;  the 
whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze ;  many  of  the  old  men,  the  women 
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and  the  children  perished  in  the  flames.  This  last  outrage 
overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the  savage.  The  neighboring 
woods  resounded  with  the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered 
by  the  fugitive  warriors,  as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of 
their  dwellings,  and  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  wives 
and  offspring.  "  The  burning  of  the  wigwams,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  exliibited  a  most 
horrible  and  affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly  moved  some 
of  the  soldiers."  The  same  writer  cautiously  adds,  they 
were  in  much  doubt  then,  and  afterwards  seriously  inquired, 
whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent  with 
humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Gospel."  • 

The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  Is  worthy 
of  particular  mention :  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of 
the  noblest  instances  on  record  of  Indian  magnanimity. 

Broken  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this  signal 
defeat,  yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  which 
he  had  espoused,  he  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  offered  on 
condition  of  betraying  Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared 
that "  he  would  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become 
a  servant  to  the  English."  His  home  being  destroyed ;  his 
country  harassed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incursions  of  the  con^ 
querors ;  he  was  obliged  to  wander  away  to  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut ;  where  he  formed  a  rallying  point  to  the  whole 
body  of  western  Indians,  and  laid  waste  several  of  the 
English  settlements. 

Early  in  the  spring  ho  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedition. 
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with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconck,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to  procure  seed  com  to  plant  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers 
had  passed  safely  through  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Narraganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams  near 
Pawtucket  Kiver,  when  an  alKrm  was  given  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy. — Having  but  seven  men  by  him  at  the  time, 
Canonchet  despatched  two  of  them  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  foe. 

Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and 
Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  pa 
their  chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  the  dangx, 
Canonchet  sent  another  scout,  who  did  the  same.  He  then 
sent  two  more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  confusion  and 
affright,  told  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand. 
Canonchet  saw  there  was  no  choice  but  immediate  flight.  He 
attempted  to  escape  round  the  hill,  but  was  perceived  and 
hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  few  of  the  fleetest 
of  the  English.  Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  his 
heels,  he  threw  off.  first  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laoed  coat 
and  belt  of  peag,  by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  Canon- 
chet, and  redoubled  the  eagemes*  of  pursuit. 

At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped 
upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This 
accident  so  struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  "  his  heart  and  his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and 
be  became  like  a  rotten  stick,  void  of  strength." 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seized  by  a 
Pequod  Indian  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he  made 
no  resistance,  though  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  body  and  bold- 
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nesa  of  heart.  But  on  being  made  prisoner  the  whole  pride 
of  his  spirit  arose  within  him ;  and  from  that  moment,  we 
find,  in  the  anecdotes  given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  re- 
peated flashes  of  elevated  and  prince-like  heroism.  Being 
questioned  by  one  oC  the  English  who  first  came  up  with  him, 
and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second  year,  the  proud- 
hearted  warrior,  looking  with  lofty  contempt  upon  his  youth- 
ful countenance,  replied,  **  You  are  a  child — ^you  cannot  under* 
stand  matters  of  war — let  your  brother  of  your  chief  com^— 
him  will  I  answer." 

Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life,  on 
condition  of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the  English,  yet  he 
rejected  th^m  with  disdain,  and  refused  to  send  any  proposals 
of  the  kind  to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects^  saying,  that  he 
knew  none  of  them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with 
his  breach  of  &ith  towards  the  whites;  his  boast  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag  nor  the  paring  of  a 
Wampanoag's  nail ;  and  his  threat  that  he  would  bum  the 
English  alive  in  their  houses ;  he  disdained  to  justify  him- 
self, haughtily  answering  that  others  were  as  forward  for 
the  war  as  himself,  and  ''he  desired  to  hear  no  more 
thereof" 

So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his 
cause  and  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the 
generous  and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet  was  an  Indian ;  a 
being  towards  whom  war  had  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law, 
religion  no  compassion — ho  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last 
words  of  him  that  are  recorded,  are  worthy  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  he  ob- 
served ^  that  h^  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his 
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bear!  was  sofl,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  him- 
self!'*  Ilis  enemies  gave  him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he 
was  shot  at  Stoningham,  by  three  young  Sachems  of  his  own 
rank. 

The  defeat  at  the  Narraganset  fortress,  and  the  death  of 
Canonchet,  were  &tal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip. 
He  nuide  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by 
stirring  up  the  Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed 
of  the  native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted 
by  the  superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror 
of  their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  unfortunate  chieflain  saw  himself 
daily  stripped  of  power,  and  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning  around 
him.  Some  were  suborned  by  the  whites ;  others  fell  victims 
to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which 
they  were  harassed.  His  stores  were  all  captured  ;  his 
diosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle 
was  shot  dovm  by  his  side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  **  lib  ruin,"  says  the  historian,  "  being  thus  gradu- 
ally carried  on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but  augmented 
thereby  ;  being  himself  made  acquainted  with  the  sense  and 
experimental  feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  children,  loss  of 
friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of  all  family 
relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  before 
his  ovm  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  follow- 
ers began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they 
might  piurchase  dishonorable  safety.    Through  treachery  a 
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number  of  his  faithM  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe^ 
an  Indian  princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confed- 
erate of  Philip,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Wetamoe  was  among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to 
make  her  escape  by  crossing  a  neighboring  river :  either  ex- 
hausted by  swimming,  or  starved  by  cold  and  hunger,  she 
was  found  dead  and  naked  near  the  water  side.  But  persecu- 
tion ceased  not  at  the  grave.  Even  death,  the  refuge  of  the 
wretched,  where  the  wicked  commonly  cease  from  troubling, 
was  no  protection  to  this  outcast  female,  whose  great  crime 
was  affectionate  fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her  friend.  ITer 
corpse  was  the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly  vengeance ; 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and  set  upon  a  pole,  and 
was  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view  of  her  captive  sub- 
jects. They  immediately  recognized  the  features  of  their  un- 
fortunate queen,  and  were  so  affected  at  this  barbarous  spec- 
tacle, that  we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the  "  most  hor- 
rid and  diabolical  lamentations." 

However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  complicated 
miseries  and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  him,  the  treachery 
of  his  followers  seemed  to  wring  his  heart  and  reduce  him  to 
despondency.  It  is  said  that  "  he  never  rejoiced  aflerwards, 
nor  had  success  in  any  of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope 
was  broken — the  ardor  of  enterprise  was  extinguished — he 
looked  around,  and  all  was  danger  and  darkness ;  there  was 
no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any  arm  that  could  bring  deliverance. 
With  a  scanty  band  of  followers,  who  still  remained  true  to 
his  desperate  fortunes,  the  unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  fk- 
then.  Here  be  lurked  about,  like  a  speotre,  among  the  eoenes 
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Of  ibrmer  power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family 
a»^  l  friend.  There  needs  no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and 
piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by  the  homely  pen  of 
the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the 
reaifer  in  favor  of  the  hapless  warrior  whom  he  reviles. 
"  Philip,"  he  says,  "  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been 
hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  a  hun- 
dred miles  backward  and  fon^-ard,  at  last  was  driven  to  his 
own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired,  with  a  few  of 
his  btist  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to 
keep  I'im  fiist  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  per- 
missiou  to  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Evf^n  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair,  a  sul- 
len grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  to 
ourselves  seated  among  his  care-worn  followers,  brooding  in 
silence  o\'er  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sub- 
limity fhrm  the  M'ildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place. 
Defeated,  but  not  dismayed— crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not 
humiliatecl — he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  dis- 
aster, and  to  experience  a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the 
last  dregs  of  bitterness.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued 
by  misfoHiune ;  but  great  minds  rise  above  it.  The  very 
idea  of  submission  awakened  the  fury  of  Philip,  and  he  smote 
to  death  otie  of  his  followers,  who  proposed  an  expedient  of 
peace.  The  brother  of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and  in  re- 
venge betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chieflain.  A  body  of  white 
men  and  Indians  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  swamp 
where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  >*ith  fury  and  despair. 
Before  be  was  aware  of  their  approach,  they  had  begun  to 
surround  him.    In  a  little  while  he  saw  five  of  his  trustiest 
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foUowere  laid  dead  at  his  feet;  all  resistance  was  vaLa;  ho 
rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  aiid  made  a  headlong  attempt  to 
escape,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegado  Indian 
of  his  OMm  nation. 

Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate 
King  Philip ;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonored 
when  dead.  If,  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  an- 
ecdotes furnished  us  by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them 
traces  of  amiable  and  lofty  character  sufficient  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  his  fete,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  harassing  cares  and  ferocious  passions 
of  constant  warfare,  he  was  alive  to  the  sofler  feelings  of  con- 
nubial love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the  generous  sen- 
timent of  friendship.  The  captivity  of  his  "  beloved  wife  and 
only  son"  are  mentioned  with  exultation  as  causing  him 
poignant  misery  :  tKe  death  of  any  near  friend  is  triumphantly 
recorded  as  a  new  blow  on  his  sensibilities ;  but  the  treacheiy 
and  desertion  of  many  of  his  followers,  in  whose  affections 
he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his  heart,  and  to 
have  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.  He  was  a  patriot 
attached  to  his  native  soil — a  prince  true  to  his  subjects,  and 
indignant  of  their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring  in  battle,  firm  in 
adversity,  patient  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  of  every  variety  of 
bodily  suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untamable  love  of 
natural  liberty,  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of 
the  forests  or  in  the  dismal  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps 
and  morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submis- 
sion, and  live  dependent  and  despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury 
of  the  settlements.    With  heroic  qualities  and  bold  achieve" 
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mcnts  that  would  have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have 
rendered  him  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian ;  he 
lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went 
down,  like  a  lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tem^ 
pest — without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly 
hand  to  record  his  struggle. 
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An  'Hd        ^Mde  b  j  in  agod  old  pate, 

Of  an  old  worshlpfUl  gentleman  who  had  a  great  estate. 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  boantlful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gnte. 

With  an  old  study  fllPd  fUll  of  lo4U'ned  old  books, 

With  an  old  reverend  chapUdn,  jon  might  know  him  bj  his  \o6kM, 

With  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  houks, 

And  an  old  kitchen  that  malntalne<l  half-a-dozen  old  cooks. 


Ill  ERE  is  no  species  of  1:»:tic!  m  whieli  the  English  nnore 


excel,  thiin  that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giving 
ludicrous  appellations,  or  nicknames.  In  this  way  they  have 
whimsically  designated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations  ; 
and,  in  their  fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  spared 
even  themselves.  One  would  think  that,  in  personifying  itself^ 
a  nation  would  be  apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic,  and 
imposing ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  the 
English,  and  of  their  love  for  what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar, 
that  they  have  embodied  their  national  oddities  in  ihe  figure 
of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered  hat, 
red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken  cudgel.  Thus 
they  have  taken  a  singular  delight  in  exhibiting  their  most 
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private  foiblee  in  a  laughable  point  of  view  ;  and  have  been  so 
gucoessfiil  in  their  delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being 
in  actual  existence  more  absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind 
than  that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  character  thus 
drawn  of  them  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  the  nation ;  and 
thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first  may  have  been  painted  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire 
peculiarities  that  are  continually^ascribed  to  them.  The  com- 
mon orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with  the 
beau  ideal  which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavor 
to  act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  that  is  perpetually  before 
their  eyes.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  make  their  boasted 
Bull-ism  an  apology  for  their  prejudice  or  grossness ;  and  this 
I  have  especially  noticed  among  those  truly  homebred  and 
genuine  sons  of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated  beyond  (he 
sound  of  Bow-bells.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  little  uncouth 
in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths,  he  confesses 
that  he  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If 
he  now  and  then  flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  passion 
about  trifles,  he  observes,  that  John  Bull  is  a  choleric  old 
blade,  but  then  his  passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  bears 
no  malice.  If  he  betrays  a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  an  insensi- 
bility to  foreign  refinements,  he  thanks  heaven  for  his  ignorance 
— he  is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and 
nieknacks.  His  very  proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers, 
and  to  pay  extravagantly  for  absurdities,  is  excused  under  the 
plea  of  munificence— for  John  is  always  more  generous  than 
wise. 

Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  contrive  to 
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argue  every  fiiult  into  a  merit,  and  will  frankly  convict  him- 
self of  being  the  honostest  fellow  in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have  suited 
in  the  first  instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  nation, 
or  rather  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  each  other ;  and  a 
stranger  who  wishes  to  study  English  peculiarities,  may  gather 
much  valuable  information  from  the  innumerable  portraits  of 
John  Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  oaricature^ops. 
Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  fertile  humorists,  that  are 
continually  throwing  out  new  portraits,  and  presenting  differ- 
ent aspects  from  different  points  of  view;  and,  often  as  he 
has  been  described,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  him,  such  as  he  has  met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain  downright  matter- 
of-fact  fellow,  with  much  less  of  poetry  about  hhn  than  rich 
prose.  There  is  little  of  romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  vast 
deal  of  strong  natural  feeding.  He  excels  in  hum^/r  more  than 
in  wit ;  is  jolly  rather  than  gay  ;  melancholy  rather  than 
morose ;  can  easily  bo  moved  to  a  sudden  tear^  or  surprised 
into  a  broad  laugh ;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  at.d  has  no  turn 
for  light  pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion ^  if  you  allow 
him  to  have  his  humor,  and  to  talk  about  himseif ;  and  he  will 
stand  by  a  friend  in  a  quarrel,  with  life  and  purse,  however 
soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  hi»s  a  propensity 
to  be  somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy-mii.ded  personage, 
who  thinks  not  merely  ibr  himself  and  fimiily,  but  for  all  the 
country  round,  and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  every- 
body's champion.  He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services 
to  settle  his  neighbors'  afiairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon 
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if  they  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence  without  asking 
his  advice ;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any  friendly  office  of 
the  kind  without  finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all 
parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He 
unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  and  having  accomplished  himself  in  the  use  of  his 
limbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become  a  perfect  master  at  box- 
ing and  cudgel-play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever 
since.  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant 
of  his  neighbors,  but  he  begins  incontinently  to  fumble  with 
the  head  of  his  cudgel,  and  consider  whether  his  interest  or 
honor  does  not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broil. 
Indeed  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  policy  so 
completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event  can  take 
place,  without  infringing  some  of  his  finely-spun  rights  and 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments 
stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric, 
bottle-bellied  old  spider,  who  hns  woven  his  web  over  a  whole 
duimber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow,  without 
startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrathfully 
from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at 
bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  he 
only  relishes  the  beginning  of  an  affray ;  he  always  goes  into 
a  fight  with  alacrity,  but  come^  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when 
victorious  ;  and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to 
carry  a  contested  point,  3^et,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  he 
comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist 
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pocket  all  that  they  have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  fighting  that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard 
against,  as  making  friends.  It  is  diflieult  to  cudgel  him  out  of 
a  farthing  ;  but  put  him  in  s  good  humor,  and  you  may  bar- 
gain him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  is  like  a 
stout  ship,  which  will  weather  the  roughest  storm  uninjured, 
but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the  succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of 
pulling  out  a  long  purse ;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at 
boxing  matches,  horse  races,  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high 
head  among  "  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  : "  but  immediately  afler 
one  of  these  fits  of  extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  with  violent 
qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure; 
talk  desperately  of  being  ruined  and  brought  upon  the  parish  ; 
and,  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the  smallest  tradesman's  bill, 
without  violent  altercation.  He  is  in  fact  the  most  punctual 
and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world ;  drawing  his  coia 
out  of  his  breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance ;  paying  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a 
growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful 
provider,  and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of 
a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how  he  may 
afford  to  be  extravagant ;  for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef* 
steak  and  pint  of  port  one  day,  that  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole, 
broach  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neighbors  on  the 
next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  eijprmously  expensive :  not 
80  much  from  any  great  outward  parade,  as  from  the  great 
consumption  of  solid  beef  and  pudding ;  the  vast  number  of 
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followers  he  feeds  and  clothes ;  and  his  singular  disposition  to 
pay  hugely  for  small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  indul- 
gent master,  and,  provided  his  servants  humor  his  peculiarities, 
flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and  do  not  peculate 
grossly  on  him  before  his  face,  they  may  manage  him  to  per- 
fection. Every  thing  that  lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and 
grow  fat.  His  house-servants  are  well  paid,  and  pampered, 
and  have  little  to  do.  His  horses  are  sleek  and  lazy,  and 
prance  slowly  before  his  state  carriage;  and  his  house-dogs 
sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will  hardly  bark  at  a  house- 
breaker. 

His  fitmily  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor-house,  gray 
with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable,  though  weather-beaten  ap- 
pearance. It  has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages.  The 
centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  achitecture,  and  is  as  solid 
AS  ponderous  stone  and  old  English  oak  can  make  it  Like 
all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intri- 
cate mazes,  and  dusky  chambers ;  and  though  these  have  been 
partially  lighted  up  in  modern  days,  yet  there  are  many  places 
where  you  must  still  grope  in  the  dark.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  original  edifice  from  time  to  tune,  and  great  alter- 
ations have  taken  place ;  towers  and  battlements  have  been 
erected  during  wars  and  tumults :  wings  built  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  out-houses,  lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the 
whim  or  convenience  of  different  generations,  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  spacious,  rambling  tenements  imagin- 
able. An  entire  wing  is  taken  up  with  the  fumUy  cliapcl,  a 
reverend  pile,  that  must  have  been  exceedingly  sumptuous, 
andy  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered  and  simplified  at 
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vartons  periods,  hss  still  a  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp.  Its 
walls  within  are  storied  with  the  monuments  of  John's  ances- 
tors ;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with  soft  cushions  and  well-lined 
chairs,  where  such  of  his  &mily  as  are  inclined  to  church  ser- 
vices, may  doze  comfortably  in  the  cUscharge  of  their  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  diapel  has  cost  John  mudi  money ;  but 
he  is  stanch  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  his  zeal,  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected 
in  his  vicinity,  and  several  of  hb  neighbors,  with  whom  he 
has  had  quarrels,  are  strong  papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel  he  maintains,  at  a  lai^ 
expense,  a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain.  He  is  a  most 
learned  and  decorous  personage,  and  a  truly  well-bred  Chris- 
tian, who  always  backs  the  old  gentleman  in  his  opinions, 
winks  discreetly  at  his  little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children 
when  refractory,  and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the  tenants 
to  read  their  Bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and,  above  all,  to  pay- 
their  rents  punctually,  and  without  grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  antiquated  taste, 
somewhat  heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but  full  of  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  former  times  ;  fitted  up  with  ridi, 
though  faded  tapestry,  unwieldy  furniture,  and  loads  of  massy 
gorgeous  old  plate.  The  vast  fireplaces,  ample  kitchens,  ex- 
tensive cellars,  and  sumptuous  banqueting  halls,  all  speak  of 
the  roaring  hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which  the  modem 
festivity  at  the  manor-house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are, 
however,  complete  suites  of  rooms  apparently  deserted  and 
time-worn ;  and  towers  and  turrets  that  are  tottering  to  decay; 
so  that  in  high  winds  there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about 
the  ears  of  the  household. 
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John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  ediiice 
thoroughly  overhauled ;  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts 
pulled  down,  and  the  others  strengthened  with  their  materials ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  He 
swears  the  house  is  an  excellent  house — that  it  is  tight  and 
weather  proof^  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  tempests — that  it  has 
stood  fur  several  hundred  years,  and,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  tumble  down  now — that  as  to  its  being  inconvenient,  his 
&mily  is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and  would  not  be 
comfortable  without  them — that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and 
irregular  construction,  these  result  from  its  being  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  being  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every 
generation — ^that  an  old  family,  like  his,  requires  a  large  house 
to  dwell  in ;  new,  upstart  families  may  live  in  mgdem  cottages 
and  snug  boxes ;  but  an  old  English  family  should  inhabit  an 
old  English  manor-house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the 
building  as  superfluous,  he  insists  that  it  is  material  to  the 
strength  or  decoration  of  the  rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole ;  and  swears  that  the  parts  are  so  built  into  each  other, 
that  if  you  pull  down  one,  you  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
whole  about  your  ears. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  John  has  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  protect  and  patronize.  He  thinks  it  indispensable  to 
the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  to  be  bounteous 
in  its  appointments,  and  to  be  eaten  up  by  dependents ;  and  so, 
partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  he  makes 
it  a  rule  always  to  give  shelter  and  maintenance  to  his  super- 
annuated servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  venerable  family 
establishments,  his  manor  is  encumbered  by  old  retainers 
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whom  he  cannot  turn  off,  and  an  old  style  whidi  he  cannot 
lay  down.  His  mansion  is  like  a  great  hospital  of  invalids, 
and,  with  all  its  magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  lai^e  for  its 
Inhabitants.  Not  a  nook  or  comer  but  is  of  use  in  housing 
some  useless  personage.  Groups  of  veteran  beef-eaters,  gouty- 
pensioners,  and  retired  heroes  of  the  buttery  and  the  larder, 
are  seen  lolling  about  its  walls,  crawling  over  its  lawns,  dozing 
under  its  trees,  or  sunning  themselves  upon  the  benches  at  its 
doors.  Every  office  and  out-house  is  garrisoned  by  these 
supernumeraries  and  their  families;  for  they  are  amazingly 
prolific,  and  when  they  die  off,  are  sure  to  leave  John  a  legacy 
of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A  mattock  cannot  be 
struck  against  the  most  mouldering  tumble-down  tower,  but 
out  pops,  from  some  cranny  or  loop-hole,  the  gray  pate  of 
some  superannuated  hanger-on,  who  has  lived  at  John^s  expense 
all  his  life,  and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry  at  their  pull- 
ing down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  worn-out  servant 
of  the  family.  This  is  an  appeal  that  John's  honest  heart 
never  can  withstand ;  so  that  a  man,  who  has  faithfully  eatea 
his  beef  and  pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  pipe  and  tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into  paddocks, 
where  his  broken-down  chargers  are  turned  loose  to  graze  un- 
disturbed for  the  remainder  of  their  existence — a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  grateful  recollection,  which  if  some  of  his  neighbors 
were  to  imitate,  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  his  great  pleasures  to  point  out  these  old  steeds  to 
his  visitors,  to  dwell  on  their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past 
services,  and  boast,  with  some  little  vainglory,  of  the  perilous 
adventures  and  hardy  exploits  through  which  they  have  ear- 
ned him. 
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He  b  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration  for  family 
usages,  and  family  incumbrances,  to  a  whimsical  extent.  His 
manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of  gipsies ;  yet  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  driven  off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place 
time  out  of  mind,  and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every  gen- 
eration of  the  family.  He  will  scarcely  permit  a  dry  branch 
to  be  lopped  from  the  great  trees  that  surround  the  hoiise, 
lest  it  should  molest  the  rooks,  that  have  bred  there  for  cen- 
turies. Owls  have  taken  possession  of  the  dovecote  5  but  they 
are  hereditary  owls,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Swallows 
have  nearly  choked  up  every  chimney  with  their  nests ;  mar- 
tins build  in  every  frieze  and  cornice ;  crows  flutter  about  the 
towers,  and  perch  on  every  weather-cock;  and  old  gray- 
headed  rats  may  be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  house,  ruu- 
ning  in  and  out  of  their  holes  undauntedly  in  broad  daylight 
In  short,  John  has  such  a  reverence  for  every  thing  that  has 
been  long  in  the  family,  that  he  will  not  hear  even  of  abuses 
being  reformed,  because  they  are  good  old  family  abuses. 

All  these  whims  and  habits  have  concurred  wofully  to 
drain  the  old  gentleman's  purse ;  and  as  he  prides  himself  on 
punctuality  in  money  matters,  and  wishes  to  maintain  his 
credit  in  the  neighborhood,  they  have  caused  him  great  per- 
plexity in  meeting  his  engagements.  This,  too,  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  altercations  and  heart-burnings  which  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  his  family.  His  children  have  been 
brought  up  to  different  callings,  and  are  of  different  ways  of 
thinking;  and  as  they  have  always  been  allowed  to  speak 
their  minds  freely,  they  do  not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege 
most  clamorously  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  Some 
stand  up  for  the  honor  of  the  race,  and  are  dear  that  the  old 
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estaLlishment  should  be  kept  up  in  all  its  state,  whatever  maj 
be  the  cost ;  others,  who  are  more  prudent  and  considerate, 
entreat  the  old  gentleman  to  retrench  his  expenses,  and  to  put 
his  whole  system  of  housekeeping  on  a  more  moderate  foot- 
ing. He  has,  indeed,  at  times,  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to 
their  opinions,  but  their  wholesome  advice  has  been  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  obstreperous  conduct  of  one  of  his 
sons.  This  is  a  noisy,  rattle-pated  fellow,  of  rather  low  hab- 
its, who  neglects  his  business  to  frequent  ale-houses — is  the 
orator  of  village  clubs,  and  a  ^complete  oracle  among  the  poor- 
est of  his  father's  tenants.  No  sooner  does  he  hear  any  of  his 
brothers  mention  reform  or  retrenchment,  than  up  he  jumps, 
takes  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and  roars  out  for  an 
overturn.  When  his  tongue  is  once  going  nothing  can  stop 
it.  He  rants  about  the  room ;  hectors  the  old  man  about  his 
spendthrift  practices ;  ridicules  his  tastes  and  pursuits ;  in- 
sists that  he  shall  turn  the  old  servants  out  of  doors ;  give  the 
broken-down  horses  to  the  hounds;  send  the  fat  chaplain 
packing,  and  take  a  field -preacher  in  his  place — nay,  that  the 
whole  &mily  mansion  shall  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a 
plain  one  of  brick  and  mortar  built  in  its  place.  He  rails  at 
every  social  entertainment  and  family  festivity,  and  skulks 
away  growling  to  the  ale-house  whenever  an  equipage  drives 
up  to  the  door.  Though  constantly  complaining  of  the  emp- 
tiness of  his  purse,  yet  he  scruples  not  to  spend  all  his  pocket- 
money  in  these  tavern  convocations,  and  even  runs  up  scores 
for  the  liquor  over  which  he  preaches  about  his  father's  ex- 
travagance. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little  such  thwarting 
agrees  with  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  temperament.   He  has  be- 
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eome  so  irritable,  from  repeated  crossings,  that  the  mere 
mention  of  retrenchment  or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a  brawl  be- 
tween him  and  the  tavern  oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy 
and  refractory  for  paternal  discipline,  having  grown  out  of  all 
fear  of  the  cudgel,  they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  war- 
fiu^,  which  at  times  run  so  high,  that  John  is  fain  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an  officer  who  has  served  abroad,  but 
is  at  present  living  at  home,  on  half-pay.  This  last  is  sure  to 
stand  by  the  old  gentleman,  right  or  wrong ;  likes  nothing  so 
much  as  a  racketing,  roystering  life ;  and  is  ready  at  a  wink 
or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it  over  the  orator's  head,  if 
he  dares  to  array  himself  against  paternal  authority. 

These  family  dissensions,  as  usual,  have  got  abroad,  and 
are  rare  food  for  scandal  in  John's  neighborhood.  People 
begin  to  look  wise,  and  shake  their  heads,  whenever  his  affiiirs 
are  mentioned.  They  all  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  bad 
with  him  as  represented ;  but  when  a  man's  o^-n  children  be- 
gin to  rail  at  his  extravagance,  things  must  be  badly  managed, 
lliey  understand  he  is  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears,  and  is 
continually  dabbling  with  money  lenders.  He  is  certainly 
^  an  open-handed  old  gentleman,  but  they  fear  he  has  lived  too 
fiist ;  indeed,  they  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  fond- 
ness for  hunting,  racing,  revelling  and  prize-fighting.  In  short, 
Mr.  Bull's  estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
a  long  time ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  have  known  many  finer 
estates  come  to  the  hammer." 

What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  domestic  feuds  have  had  on  the  poor 
man  himselC  Instead  of  that  jolly  round  corporation,  and 
smug  rosy  face,  which  he  used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  be- 
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oome  as  shrivelled  and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His 
scarlet  gold-laoed  waistcoat,  which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in 
those  prosperous  days  when  he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now 
hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a  mainsail  in  a  calm.  His 
leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and  wrinkles,  and  apparently 
have  much  ado  to  hold  up  the  boots  that  yawn  on  both  sides 
of  his  once  sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly,  with  his  three-oor- 
nered  hat  on  one  side ;  flourishing  his  cudgel,'  and  bringing  it 
down  every  moment  with  a  hearty  thump  upon  the  ground ; 
looking  every  one  sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling  out  a  stave 
of  a  catch  or  a  drinking  song ;  he  now  goes  about  whistling 
thoughtfully  Do  himself  with  his  head  drooping  down,  his  cud- 
gel tudced  under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  thrust  to  the  bottom 
of  his  breeches  pockets,  which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  present ;  yet  for 
all  this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as  gallant  as  ever. 
If  you  drop  the  least  expression  of  sympathy  or  concern,  he 
takes  fire  in  an  instant ;  swears  that  he  is  the  ndiest  and 
stoutest  fellow  in  the  country  ;  talks  of  laying  out  large  sums 
to  adorn  his  house  or  buy  another  estate ;  and  with  a  valiant 
swagger  and  grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  exceedingly  to  have 
another  bout  at  quarter-staff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical  in  all 
this,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's  situation  without 
strong  feelings  of  interest.  With  all  his  odd  humors  and  ob- 
stinate prejudices,  he  is  a  sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may 
not  be  so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himself,  but  ho 
is  at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbors  represent  him.  His 
virtues  are  all  his  own ;  all  plain,  homebred^  and  unaffected. 
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His  very  faults  smack  of  the  raciness  of  his  good  qualities. 
His  extravagance  savors  of  his  generosity  ;  his  quarrelsome- 
ness of  his  courage ;  his  credulity  of  his  open  faith ;  his  van- 
ity of  his  pride ;  and  his  bluntness  of  his  sincerity.  They  are 
all  the  redundancies  of  a  rich  and  liberal  character.  He  is  like 
his  own  oak,  rough  without,  but  sound  and  solid  within; 
whose  bark  abounds  with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  and  graudeur  of  the  timber;  and  whose  branches 
make  a  fearful  groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  least  storm, 
from  their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  in  the  appearance  of  his  old  family  mansion  that 
is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can 
be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I  should  almost  tremble 
to  see  it  meddled  with,  during  the  present  conflict  of  tastes 
and  opinions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are  no  doubt  good  archi- 
tects, that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many,  I  fear,  are  mere 
levellers,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their 
mattocks  on  this  venerable  edifloe,  would  never  stop  until 
they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  buried  them- 
selves among  the  ruins.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that  John's  pres- 
ent troubles  may  teach  him  more  prudenoe  in  future.  That 
he  may  oease  to  distress  his  mind  about  other  people's  affairs ; 
that  he  may  give  up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  neighbors,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he  may  remain  quietly  at  home ; 
gradually  get  his  house  into  repair ;  cultivate  his  rich  estate 
according  to  his  fancy;  husband  his  income — ^if  he  thinks 
proper ;  bring  his  unruly  children  into  ordeiwif  h^  can ;  re- 
new the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient  prosperity ;  md  long  enjoy, 
OQ  his  patttmal  land^  a  green,an  honorable,  and  a  merry  jold  age. 
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T  N  the  course  of  an  excursion  through  one  of  the  remote 
counties  of  England,  I  had  struck  into  one  of  those  cross- 
roads  that  lead  through  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  stopped  one  afternoon  at  a  village,  the  situation  of 
which  was  beautifully  rural  and  retired.  There  was  an  air 
of  primitive  simplicity  about  its  inhabitants,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  villages  which  lie  on  the  great  coach-roads.  I  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  there,  and,  having  taken  an  early 
dinner,  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  neighboring  scenery. 

My  ramble,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  travellers,  soon  led 
me  to  the  church,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
village.  Indeed,  it  was  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  its  old 
tower  being  completely  overrun  with  ivy,  so  that  only  here 
and  there  a  jutting  buttress,  an  angle  of  gray  wall,  or  a  &n- 
tastically  carved  ornament,  peered  through  the  verdant  cover- 
ing. It  was  a  lovely  evening.  The  early  part  of  the  day 
had  been  dark  and  showery,  but  ir  the  afternoon  it  had 
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deared  np;  and  though  sullen  clouds  still  hung  overhead, 
jet  there  was  a  broad  tract  of  golden  sky  in  the  west,  from 
which  the  setting  sun  gleamed  through  the  dripping  .leaves, 
and  lit  up  all  nature  with  a  melancholy  smile.  It  seemed 
like  the  parting  hour  of  a  good  Christian,  smiling  on  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  giving,  in  the  serenity  of  his 
decline,  an  assuranoe  that  he  will  rise  again  in  glory. 

I  had  seated  myself  on  a  half-sunken  tombstone,  and  was 
musing,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  at  this  sober-thoughtod  hour,  on 
past  scenes  and  early  friends— on  those  who*  were  distant  and 
those  who  were  dead—and  indulging  in  that  kind  of  meh 
ancholy  fiuicying,  which  has  in  it  something  sweeter  even 
than  pleasure.  Every  now  and  then,  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
from  the  neighboring  tower  fell*  on  my  ear ;  its  tones  were  in 
unison  with  the  scene,  and,  instead  of  jarring,  chimed  in  with 
my  feelings ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  recollected  that 
it  must  be  tolling  the  knell  of  some  new  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moving  across  the  village 
green ;  it  wound  slowly  along  a  lane ;  was  lost,  and  reap- 
peared through  the  breaks  of  the  hedges,  until  it  passed  the 
place  where  I  was  sitting.  The  pall  was  supported  by  young 
girls,  dressed  in  white ;  and  another,  about  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, walked  before,  bearing  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers;  a 
token  that  the  deceased  was  a  young  and  unmarried  female. 
The  corpse  was  followed  by  the  parents.  They  were  a  vener- 
'able  couple  of  the  better  order  of  peasantry.  The  father 
seemed  to  repress  his  feelings ;  but  his  fixed  eye,  contracted 
brow,  and  deeply-fiirrowed  face,  showed  the  struggle  that  was 
passing  within.  His  wife  hung  on  his  arm,  and  wept  aloud 
with  the  convulsive  bursts  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 
17* 
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I  followed  the  funeral  into  the  church.  The  bier  vas 
placed  in  the  centre  aide,  and  the  chaplet  of  white  flowers, 
with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  were  hung  over  the  seat  which 
the  deoeased  had  occupied* 

Ever/  one  knows  the  souLsubduing  pathos  of  the  Amend 
service ;  for  who  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have  followed 
some  one  he  has  loved  to  the  tomb  ?  but  when  performed 
over  the  remains  of  innocence  and  beauty,  thus  laid  low  in  the 
bloom  of  existence— what  can  be  more  affecting  ?  At  that 
simple,  but  most  solemn  consignment  of  the  bodj  to  the 
grave — Earth  to  earth — ashes  to  ashes— dust  to  dust ! " — 
the  tears  of  the  youthful  companions  of  the  deceased  flowed 
unrestrained.  The  father  still  seemed  to  struggle  with  his 
feelings,  and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance,  that  the 
dead  are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  but  the  mother  only 
thought  of  her  child  as  a  flower  of  the  field  cut  down  and 
withered  in  the  midst  of  its  sweetness ;  she  was  like  Rachel, 
"  mourning  over  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted." 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  learned  tJie  whole  story  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  a  simple  one,  and  such  as  has  often  been 
told.  She  had  been  the  beauty  and  pride  of  the  village.  Her 
father  had  once  been  an  opulent  frrmer,  but  was  reduced  in 
circumstances.  This  was  an  only  diild,  and  brought  up  en- 
tirely at  home,  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  She  had  been 
the  pupil  of  the  village  pastor,  the  &vorite  lamb  of  his  little 
fk)ck.  The  good  man  watched  over  her  education  with  pater- ' 
nal  care ;  it  was  limited,  and  suitable  to  the  sphere  in  which 
she  was  to  move ;  for  he  only  sought  to  make  her  aa  oma^ 
ment  to  her  station  in  life,  not  to  raise  her  above  it  The 
tenderness  and  indulgence  of  her  parents,  and  ttm  exemption 
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from  all  ordinary  occupations,  had  fostered  a  natural  grace 
and  delicacy  of  character,  that  accorded  with  the  fragile  love- 
liness of  her  form.  She  appeared  like  some  tender  plant  of 
the  garden,  blooming  accidentally  amid  the  hardier  natives  of 
the  fields. 

The  superiority  of  her  charms  was  felt  ^nd  acknowledged 
by  her  companions,  but  without  envy ;  for  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  unassuming  gentleness  and  winning  kindness  of  her 
manners.    It  might  be  truly  said  of  her : 

"  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  grcen-sward ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place.** 

The  village  was  one  of  those  sequestered  spots,  which 
still  retain  some  vestiges  of  old  English  customs.  It  had  its 
rural  festivals  and  holiday  pastimes,  and  still  kept  up  some 
feint  obseivance  of  the  once  popular  rites  of  May.  These,  in- 
deed, had  been  promoted  by  its  present  pastor,  who  was  a 
lover  of  old  customs,  and  one  of  those  simple  Christians  that 
think  their  mission  fulfilled  by  promoting  joy  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  mankind.  Under  his  auspices  the  May-pole 
stood  from  year  to  year  in  the  centre  of  the  village  green ; 
on  May-day  it  was  decorated  with  garlands  and  streamers ; 
and  a  queen  or  lady  of  the  May  was-  appointed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  preside  at  the  sports,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and 
rewards.  The  picturesque  situation  of  the  village,  and  the 
fancifulness  of  its  rustic  Ifites,  would  oflen  attract  the  notice 
of  casual  visitors.  Among  these,  on  one  May-day,  was  a 
young  officer,  whose  regiment  had  been  recently  quartered  in 
the  neighborhood.    He  was  charmed  >^^th  the  native  taste 
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that  pervaded  this  village  pageant ;  but,  above  all,  w  ith  the 
dawning  loveliness  of  the  queen  of  May.  It  was  the  village 
favorite,  who  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  blushing  and 
smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confusion  of  girlish  diffidence  and 
delight  The  artlessness  of  rural  habits  enabled  him  readily 
to  make  her  acquaintance ;  he  gradually  won  his  way  into  her 
intimacy ;  and  paid  his  court  to  her  in  that  unthinking  way 
in  which  young  oflicers  are  too  apt  to  trifle  with  rustic  sim. 
plicity. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  advances  to  startle  or  alarm. 
He  never  even  talked  of  love :  but  there  are  modes  of  making 
it  more  eloquent  than  language,  and  which  convey  it  subtilely 
and  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The  beam  of  the  eye,  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  thousand  tendernesses  which  emanate  from  every 
word,  and  look,  and  action — these  form  the  true  eloquence  of 
love,  and  can  always  be  felt  and  understood,  but  never  de- 
scribed. Can  we  wonder  that  they  should  readily  win  a 
heart,  young,  guileless,  and  susceptible  ?  As  to  her,  she  loved 
almost  unconsciously;  she  scarcely  inquired  what  was  the 
growing  passion  that  was  absorbing  every  thought  and  feeling, 
or  what  were  to  be  its  consequences.  She,  indeed,  looked  not 
to  the  future.  When  present,  his  looks  and  words  occupied 
her  whole  attention ;  when  absent,  she  thought  but  of  what 
had  passed  at  their  recent  interview.  She  would  ^^^ander  with 
him  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural  scenes  of  the  vicinity. 
He  taught  her  to  see  new  beauties  in  nature ;  he  talked  in  the 
language  of  polite  and  cultivated  life,  and  breathed  into  her 
ear  the  witcheries  of  romance  and  poetry. 

Perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  a  passion,  between  the 
sexes,  more  pure  than  this  innocent  girPs.    The  gallant  figtire 
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of  her  3  outhful  admirer,  and  the  splendor  of  his  military  a^ 
tire,  might  at  first  have  charmed  her  eye ;  but  it  was  not  these 
that  had  captivated  her  heart  Her  attachment  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  idolatry.  She  looked  up  to  him  as'  to  a  being 
of  A  superior  order.  She  felt  in  his  society  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  mind  naturally  delicate  and  poetical,  and  now  first  awakened 
to  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  grand.  Of  the  sor- 
did distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune  she  thought  nothing ;  it 
was  the  difierence  of  intellect,  of  demeanor,  of  manners,  from 
those  of  the  rustic  society  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
that  elevated  him  in  her  opinion.  She  would  listen  to  him 
with  charmed  ear  and  downcast  look  of  mute  delight,  and  her 
dieek  would  mantle  with  enthusiasm ;  or  if  ever  she  ventured 
a  shy  glance  of  timid  admiration,  it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  she  would  sigh  and  blush  at  the  idea  of  her  comparative 
unworthiness. 

Her  lover  was  equally  impassioned ;  but  his  passion  was 
mingled  with  feelings  of  a  coarser  nature.  He  had  begun  the 
connection  in  levity  ;  for  he  had  often  heard  his  brother  offi- 
cers boast  of  their  village  conquests,  and  thought  some  tri- 
umph of  the  kind  necessary  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
spirit.  But  he  M'as  too  full  of  youthful  fervor.  His  heart 
had  not  yet  been  rendered  sufficiently  cold  and  selfish  by  a 
wandering  and  a  dissipated  life  :  it  caught  fire  from  the  very 
flame  it  sought  to  kindle ;  and  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  situation,  he  became  really  in  love. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  were  the  old  obstacles  which 
so  incessantly  occur  in  these  heedless  attachments.  His  rank 
in  life — the  prejudices  of  titled  connections — ^his  dependence 
fipon  a  proud  and  unyielding  &ther — all  forbad  him  to  think 
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of  matrimony : — but  when  he  looked  down  upon  this  innocent 
being,  so  tender  and  confiding,  there  was  a  purity  in  her  man- 
ners, a  blamelessness  in  her  life,  and  a  beseeching  modesty  in 
her  looks  that  awed  down  every  licentious  feeling.  In  vain 
did  he  try  to  fortify  himself  by  a  thousand  heartless  examples 
of  men  of  ^hion ;  and  to  chill  the  glow  of  generous  senti- 
ment with  that  cold  derisive  levity  -with  which  he  had  heard 
them  talk  of  female  virtue :  whenever  he  came  into  her  pres- 
ence, she  was  still  surrounded  by  that  mysterious  but  impas- 
sive charm  of  virgin  purity  in  whose  hallowed  sphere  no 
gulity  thought  can  live. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  orders  for  the  regiment  to  repair  to 
the  continent  completed  the  confusion  of  his  mind.  He  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  tHe  most  painful  irreso- 
lution ;  he  hesitated  to  communicate  the  tidings,  until  the  day 
for  marching  was  at  hand  ;  when  he  gave  her  the  intelligence 
in  the  course  of  an  evening  ramble. 

The  idea  of  parting  had  never  before  occurred  to  her.  It 
broke  in  at  once  upon  her  dream  of  felicity  ;  she  looked  upon 
it  as  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  evil,  and  wept  with  the 
guileless  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissed  the  tears  from  her  soil  cheek ;  nor  did  he  meet 
with  a  repulse,  for  there  are  moments  of  mingled  soito\^  and 
tenderness,  which  hallow  the  caresses  of  affection.  He  was 
naturally  impetuous;  and  the  sight  of  beauty,  apparently 
yielding  in  his  arms,  the  confidence  of  his  power  over  her,  and 
the  dread  of  losing  her  for  ever,  all  conspired  to  overwhelm 
his  better  feelings — ^he  ventured  to  propose  that  she  should 
leave  her  home,  and  be  the  companion  of  his  fortunes. 

He  was  quite  a  novice  in  seduction,  and  blushed  and  filtered 
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at  his  own  baseness;  but  so  innocent  of  mind  was  his  inttnd 
ed  victim,  that  she  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning ;  and  why  she  should  leave  her  native  village,  and 
the  humble  roof  of  her  parents.  When  at  last  the  nature  of 
his  proposal  fashed  upon  her  pure  mind,  the  effect  was  with- 
ering. She  did  not  weep — she  did  not  break  forth  into  re- 
proach— she  said  not  a  word — but  she  shrunk  back  aghast  as 
from  a  viper ;  gave  him  a  look  of  anguish  that  pierced  to  his 
very  soul ;  and,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  fled,  as  if  for 
refuge,  to  her  father's  cottage. 

The  officer  retired,  confounded,  humiliated,  and  repentant. 
It  is  uncertain  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  diverted  by  the 
bustle  of  departure.  New  scenes,  new  pleasures,  and  new 
companions,  soon  dissipated  his  seif-reproach,  and  stifled  his 
tenderness ;  yet,  amidst  the  stir  of  camps,  the  revelries  of 
garrisons,  the  array  of  armies,  and  even  the  din  of  battles,  his 
thoughts  would  sometimees  steal  back  to  the  scenes  of  rural 
quiet  and  village  simplicity — the  white  cottage — the  footpath 
along  the  silver  l}rook  and  up  the  hawthorn  hedge,  and  the 
little  village  maid  loitering  along  it,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
listening  to  him  with  eyes  beaming  wiUi  unconscious 
affection. 

The  shock  which  the  poor  girl  had  received,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  ideal  world,  had  indeed  been  cruel.  Faintings 
and  hysterics  had  at  first  shaken  her  tender  frame,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  settled  and  pining  melancholy.  She  bad  be- 
held from  her  window  the  march  of  the  departing  troops. 
She  had  seen  her  Pithless  lover  borne  as  if  in  triumph, 
amidst  the  aoimd  of  drum  and  tntmptt^  and  tha  pomp  of 
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arms.  She  strained  a  last  ach.  ig  gaze  after  him,  as  the  moriv 
ing  sun  glittered  about  his  figure,  and  his  pluipe  waved  in  the 
l>reeze ;  he  passed  away  like  a  bright  vision  from  her  sight, 
and  left  her  all  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  her  aft^er 
story.  It  was,  like  other  tales  of  love,  melancholy.  She 
avoided  society,  and  wandered  out  alone  in  the  walks  she  had 
most  frequented  with  her  lover.  She  sought,  like  the  stricken 
deer,  to  weep  in  silence  and  loneliness,  and  brood  over  the 
barbed  sorrow  that  rankled  in  her  soul.  Sometimes  she 
would  be  seen  late  of  an  evening  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the 
village  church ;  and  the  milkmaids,  returning  from  the  fields, 
would  now  and  then  overhear  her  singing  some  plaintive  ditty 
in  the  hawthorn  walk.  She  became  fervent  in  her  devotions 
at  church ;  and  as  the  old  people  saw  her  approach,  so  wasted 
away,  yet  with  a  hectic  gloom,  and  that  hallowed  air  which 
melancholy  diffuses  round  the  form,  they  would  make  way  for 
her,  as  for  something  spiritual,  and,  looking  after  her,  would 
shake  their  heads  in  gloomy  foreboding. 

She  felt  a  conviction;  that  she  was  hastening  to  the  tomb, 
but  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  place  oi  rest  The  silver  cord 
that  had  bound  her  to  existence  was  loosed,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  more  pleasure  under  the  sun.  If  ever  her  gentle 
bosom  had  entert»iined  resentment  against  her  lover,  it  was 
extinguished.  She  was  incapable  of  angry  passions ;  and  in 
a  moment  of  saddened  tenderness,  she  penned  him  a  &rewell 
letter.  It  was  couched  in  the  simplest  language,  bnt  touching 
from  its  very  simplicity.  She  told  him  that  she  was  dying, 
and  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  his  conduct  was  the  cause. 
She  even  depicted  the  sufierings  which  she  had  experieifeoed; 
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but  concluded  with  8^'iiig,-that  she  could  not  die  m  peace, 
until  she  had  sent  him  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing.  * 

By  degrees  her  strength  declined,  that  she  could  no  longer 
leave  the  cottage.  She  could  only  totter  to  the  window, 
where,  propped  up  in  her  chair,  it  was  her  enjoyment  to  sit 
all  day  and  look  out  upon  the  landscape.  Still  she  uttered  no 
complaint,  nor  imparted  to  any  one  the  malady  that  was  prey* 
ing  on  her  heart  She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover's 
name ;  but  would  lay  her  head  on  her  mother^s  bosom  and 
weep  in  silence.  Her  poor  parents  hung,  in  mute  anxiety, 
over  this  fading  blossom  of  their  hopes,  still  flattering  them- 
selves  that  it  might  again  revive  to  freshness,  and  that  the 
bright  unearthly  bloom  which  sometimes  flushed  her  cheek 
might  be  the  promise  of  returning  health. 

In  this  way  she  was  seated  between  them  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon ;  her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole  in  brought  with  it  the 
fragrance  of  the  clustering  honeysuckle  which  her  own  hands 
had  trained  round  the  window. 

Her  father  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible : 
it  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  things,  and  of  the  joys  of 
heaven :  it  seemed  to  have  diflused  comfort  and  serenity 
through  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  distant  village 
church ;  the  bell  had  tolled  for  the  evening  service ;  the  last 
villager  was  lagging  into  the  porch ;  and  every  thing  had  sunk 
into  that  hallowed  stillness  peculiar  to  the  day  of  rest.  Her 
parents  were  gazing  on  her  with  yearning  hearts.  Sickness 
and  sorrow,  which  pass  so  roughly  over  some  faces,  had  given 
to  hers  the  expression  of  a  seraph's.  A  tear  trembled  in  her 
•oft  blue  eye. — ^Was  she  thinking  of  her  faithless  lover  t--or 
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were  her  thoughts  wandering  to  that  distiuit  church-yard,  into 
whose  bosom  she  might  aoon  be  gathered  ? 

Suddenly  the  clang  of  hoofs  was  heard — a  horseman  gaL 
loped  to  the  cottage — ^he  dismounted  before  the  window — the 
poor  girl  gave  a  faint  exclamation,  and  sunk  back  in  her  diair : 
it  was  her  repentant  lover !  He  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
flew  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom  ;  but  her  wasted  form — ^her 
deathlike  countenance — so  wan,  yet  so  lovely  in  its  desola- 
tion,— smote  him  to  the  soul,  and  he  threw  himself  in  agony 
at  her  feet.  She  was  too  £iint  to  rise — she  attempted  to  ex- 
tend her  trembling  hand — her  lips  moved  as  if  she  spoke,  but 
no  word  was  articulated — she  looked  down  upon  him  with  a 
smile  of  unutterable  tenderness, — and  closed  her  eyes  for 
ever ! 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  I  gathered  of  this  village 
story.  They  are  but  scanty,  and  I  am  conscious  have  little  nov- 
elty  to  recommend  them.  In  the*  present  rage  also  for  strange 
incident  and  high-seasoned  narrative,  they  nmy  appear  trite 
and  insignificant,  but  they  interested  me  strongly  at  the  time ; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  affecting  ceremony  whidi 
I  had  just  witnessed,  left  a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind 
than  many  circumstances  of  a  more  striking  nature.  I  have 
passed  through  the  place  since,  and  visited  the  church  again, 
from  a  better  motive  than  mere  curiosity.  It  was  a  wintry 
evening ;  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage ;  the  diurdi- 
yard  looked  naked  and  moumfiil,  and  the  wind  rustled  coldly 
through  the  dry  grass.  Evergreens,  however,  had  been 
planted  about  the  grave  of  the  village  favorite,  and  osiers 
were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf  uninjured. 

The  ohurdi  door  was  open,  and  I  stepped  in.   There  hung 
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the  chaplot  of  flowers  and  the  gloves,  as  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral :  the  flowers  were  withered,  it  is  true,  but  care  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  that  no  dust  should  soil  their  whiteness. 
I  have  seen  many  monuments,  where  art  has  exhausted  its 
powers  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  but  I  have 
met  with  none  that  spoke  more  touchingly  to  my  heart,  than 
this  simple  but  delicate  memento  of  departed  inuocenoe. 


THE  ANGLEB. 


This  day  dame  Natare  MemM  In  lore, 

The  Instj  sap  began  to  more, 

Fr«sh  juice  did  sUr  th*  embracing  rlnet 

And  birds  bad  drawn  their  valentlnct. 

The  Jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Rose  at  a  m-ell-dissembled  file. 

There  stood  mj  friend,  with  petlent  skill. 

Attending  of  his  trvrabUng  qnilL 


is  said  that  many  an  unlucky  urchin  is  induced  to  run 


away  from  his  family,  and  betake  himself  to  a  seafaring 
life,  from  reading  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  1  sus> 
pect  that,  in  like  manner,  many  of  those  worthy  gentlemen 
who  are  given  to  haunt  the  sides  of  pastoral  streams  with 
angle  rods  in  hand,  may  trace  the  origin  of  their  passion  to 
the  seductive  pages  of  honest  Izaak  Walton.  I  recollect 
studying  his  ^Complete  Angler"  several  years  since,  in 
company  with  a  knot  of  friends  in  America,  and  moreover 
that  we  were  all  completely  bitten  with  the  angling  mania. 
It  M  as  early  in  the  year ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  am- 
picious,  and  tliat  the  spring  began  to  melt  into  the  veige  of 
summer,  we  took  rod  in  hand  and  sallied  into  the  country,  as 
stark  mad  as  was  ever  Don  Quixote  from  reading  books  of 
chivalry. 
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One  of  our  party  had  equalled  the  Don  m  the  fulness  of 
his  equipments:  being  attired  cap-a-pie  for  the  enterprise. 
He  wore  a  broad-skirted  fustian  coat,  perplexed  with  half  a 
hundred  pockets ;  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  and  leathern  gaiters ; 
a  basket  slung  on  one  side  for  fish ;  a  patent  rod,  a  landing 
net,  and  a  score  of  other  inconveniences,  only  to  be  found  in 
the  true  angler's  armory.  Thus  harnessed  for  the  field,  he 
was  as  great  a  matter  of  stare  and  wonderment  among  the 
country  folk,  who  had  never  seen  a  regular  angler,  as  Mas  the 
steel-clad  hero  of  La  Mancha  among  the  goatherds  of  the 
Sierra  Morena. 

Our  first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  a  most  unfortunate  place  for  the  . 
execution  of  those  piscatory  tactics  which  had  been  invented 
along  the  velvet  margins  of  quiet  English  rivulets.  It  was 
one  of  those  wild  streams  that  lavish,  among  our  romantic 
solitudes,  unheeded  beauties,  enough  to  fill  the  sketch-book  of 
a  hunter  of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it  would  leap  down 
rocky  shelves,  making  small  cascades,  over  which  the  trees 
threw  their  broad  balancing  sprays,  and  long  nameless  weeds 
hung  in  fringes  from  the  impending  banks,  dripping  with 
diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it  would  brawl  and  fret  along 
a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a  forest,  filling  it  with  mur- 
murs ;  and,  after  this  termagant  career^  would  steal  forth  into 
open  day  with  the  most  placid  demure  face  imaginable ;  as  I 
have  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife,  after  filling 
her  home  with  uproar  and  ill-humor,  come  dimpling  out  of 
doors,  swimming  and  courtesy  ing,  and  smiling  upon  ail  tho 
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times,  through  some  bosom  of  green  meadow-land  among  the 
mountains :  where  the  quiet  was  only  interrupted  by  the  oo- 
casional  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  among  the 
clover,  or  the  sound  of  a  woodcutter's  axe  from  the  neighbor- 
ing forest. 

For  my  part,  I  was  always  a  bungler  at  all  kinds  of  sport 
that  required  either  patience  or  adroitness,  and  had  not  angled 
above  half  an  hour  before  I  had  completely  ^'satisfied  the 
sentiment,"  and  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton's opinion,  that  angling  is  something  like  poetry — a  man 
must  be  bom  to  it.  1  hooked  myself  instead  of  the  (ish  ; 
tangled  my  line  in  every  tree ;  lost  my  bait ;  broke  my  rod  ; 
until  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  passed  the  day 
under  the  trees,  reading  old  Izaak ;  satisfied  that  it  was  his 
fascinating  vein  of  honest  simplicity  and  rural  feeling  that  had 
bewitched  me,  and  not  the  passion  for  angling.  My  compaa- 
ions,  however,  were  more  persevering  in  their  delusion.  I 
have  them  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  stealing  along  the 
border  of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to  the  day,  or  was 
merely  fringed  by  shrubs  and  bushes.  I  see  the  bittern  rising 
with  hollow  scream  as  they  break  in  upon  his  rarely-invaded 
haunt;  the  kingfisher  watching  them  suspiciously  from  his 
dry  tree  that  overhangs  the  deep  black  mill-pond,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  hills ;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip  sideways  from  off 
the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning  himself;  and  the 
panic-struck  frc^  plumping  in  headlong  as  they  approach,  and 
spreading  an  alarm  throughout  the  watery  world  around. 

1  recollect  also,  that,  after  toiling  and  watching  and  creep 
ing  about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  scarcely  any  sues 
CQss,  in  spite  of  all  our  admin^le  apparatus,  a  lubberly  coun- 
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tiy  urdiiii  came  down  from  the  hills  irith  a  rod  made  ^om  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,  as  Heaven  shall 
help  me !  I  believe,  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  vrith  a 
vile  earthworm — ^and  in  half  an  hoar  caught  more  fish  than 
we  had  nibbles  throughout  the  day  ! 

But,  above  all,  I  recollect,  the  ^  good,  honest,  wholesome, 
hungry  "  repast,  which  we  made  under  a  beech-tree,  just  by 
a  spring  of  pure  sweet  water  that  stole  out  of  the  side  of  a 
hill ;  and  how,  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  party  read  old 
Izaak  Walton's  scene  with  the  milkmaid,  while  I  lay  on  the 
grass  and  built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds,  until  1  fell 
asleep.  All  this  may  appear  like  mere  ^otism ;  yet  I  camiot 
refrain  from  uttering  these  recollections,  which  are  passing 
Hke  a  stram  of  music  over  my  mind,  and  have  been  called  up 
by  an  agreeable  scene  which  I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning's  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun,  a  beau- 
tiful little  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  Welsh  hills  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Dee,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
group  seated  on  the  margin.  On  approaching,  I  found  it  to 
consist  of  a  veteran  angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The 
former  was  an  old  fellow  with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes 
very  much  but  very  carefully  patched,  betokening  poverty, 
honestly  come  by,  and  decently  mamtained.  His  &oe  bore 
the  marks  of  former  storms,  but  present  fair  weather ;  its  fur- 
rows had  been  worn  into  an  habitual  smile ;  his  iron-gray 
locks  hung  about  his  ears,  and  he  had  altogether  the  good- 
humored  air  of  a  constitutional  philosopher  who  was  disposed 
to  take  the  world  as  it  went.  One  of  his  companions  was  a 
ragged  wight,  with  the  skulking  look  of  an  arrant  poacfier, 
and  I'll  warrant  could  find  his  way  to  any  gentleman's  fish- 
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pond  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  darkest  night.  The  odier 
was  a  tall,  awkward,  country  lad,  with  a  lounging  gait,  and 
apparently  somewhat  of  a  rustic  beau.  The  old  man  was 
busy  in  examining  tho  maw  of  a  trout  which  he  had  just 
killed,  to  discover  by  its  contents  what  insects  were  season- 
able for  bait ;  and  was  lecturing  on  the  subject  to  his  com- 
panions, who  appeared  to  listen  with  infinite  deference.  I 
have  a  kind  feeling  towards  all  brothers  of  the  angle,**  ever 
since  I  read  Izaak  Walton.  They  are  men  he  affirms,  of  a 
^  mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirit ; and  my  esteem  for  them 
has  been  increased  since  I  met  with  an  old  ^  Tretyse  of  fishing 
with  the  Angle,"  in  which  are  set  forth  many  of  the  maxims 
of  their  inoffensive  fraternity.  "Take  good  hede,"  sayeth 
this  honest  little  tretyse,  "  that  in  going  about  your  disportes 
ye  open  no  man's  gates  but  tliat  ye  shet  them  again.  Also 
ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafli  disport  for  no  coretous- 
ness  to  the  encreasing  and  sparing  of  your  money  only,  but 
principally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helth  of  your 
body  and  specyally  of  your  soule."  * 

I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  veteran  angler  before 
me  an  exemplification  of  what  I  had  read ;  and  there  was  a 
cheerful  contentedness  in  his  looks  that  quite  drew  me  towards 
him.    I  could  not  but  remark  the  gallant  manner  in  whidi  he 

*  From  this  same  treatise,  it  would  appear  that  angling  is  a  more  In- 
dustrious and  devout  employment  than  it  is  generally  considered. — For 
when  ye  purpose  to  go  on  your  dbportes  in  ilshynge  ye  will  not  desyro 
greatlye  many  persons  with  you,  which  might  let  you  of  your  game. 
And  that  ye  may  serve  God  devoutly  in  sayinge  elTectually  your  cus- 
tomable prayers.  And  thus  dojing,  ye  shall  eschew  and  also  avoyde 
many  vices,  as  ydehies,  which  is  principal!  cause  to  induce  man  to  many 
other  vices,  as  It  is  right  well  known.** 
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Stamped  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another ;  waving  his 
rod  in  the  air,  to  keep  the  lino  from  dragging  on  the  ground, 
or  catching  among  the  bushes ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular  place;  sometimes 
skimming  it  lightly  along  a  little  rapid  ;  sometimes  casting  it 
Into  one  of  those  dark  holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  over- 
hanging bank,  in  which  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  was  giving  instructions  to  his  two  disciples ; 
showing  them  the  manner  in  which  they  should  handle  their 
rodsy  fix  their  flies,  and  play  them  along  the  sur&ce  of  the 
stream.  The  scene  brought  to  my  mind  the  instructions  of  the 
sage  Piscator  to  his  scholar.  The  country  around  was  of  that 
pastoral  kind  which  Walton  is  fond  of  describing.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,  close  by  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Gessford,  and  just  where  the  inferior  Welsh  hills  b^in  to 
swell  up  from  among  fresh-smelling  meadows.  The  day,  too, 
like  that  recorded  in  his  work,  was  mild  and  sunshiny,  with 
now  and  then  a  sofl-dropping  shower,  that  sowed  the  whole 
earth  with  diamonds. 

I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  old  angler,  and  was 
so  much  entertained  that,  under  pretext  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  his  art,  I  kept  company  with  him  almost  the  whole 
day ;  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  listening 
to  his  talk.  He  was  very  communicative,  having  all  the  easy 
garrulity  of  cheerful  old  age ;  and  I  fancy  was  a  little  flattered 
by  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  piscatory  lore ;  for 
who  does  not  like  now  and  then  to  play  the  sage  1 

He  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day,  and  had  passed 
some  years  of  his  youth  in  America,  particularly  in  Savannah, 
where  he  had  entered  into  trade,  and  had  been  ruined  by  the 
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indiscretion  of  a  partner.  He  had  afberwards  experienoed 
many  ups  and  dovms  in  life,  until  he  got  into  the  navy,  where 
his  1^  was  carried  away  hy  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  battle  of 
CamperdoMm.  This  was  the  only  stroke  of  real  good  fortune 
he  had  ever  experienced,  for  it  got  him  a  pension,  which,  to- 
gether with  some  small  paternal  property,  brought  him  in  a 
revenue  of  nearly  forty  pounds.  On  this  h^  retired  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  lived  quietly  and  independently ;  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ''noble  art  of  angling.'* 

I  found  that  he  had  read  Izaak  Walton  attentively,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  all  his  simple  frankness  and  prevalent 
good-humor.  Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  about  the 
world,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  world,  in  itself,  was  good  and 
beautiful.  Though  he  had  been  as  roughly  used  in  different 
countries  as  a  poor  sheep  that  is  fleeced  by  every  hedge  and 
thicket,  yet  he  spoke  of  every  nation  with  candor  and  kind- 
ness, appearing  to  look  only  on  the  good  side  of  things :  and, 
above  all,  he  was  almost  the  only  man  I  had  ever  met  with 
who  had  been  an  unfortunate  adventurer  in  America,  and  had 
honesty  and  magnanimity  enough  to  take  ^  fault  to  his  own 
door,  and  not  to  curse  the  country.  The  lad  that  was  receiv- 
ing his  instructions,  I  learnt,  was  the  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  a  fat  old  widow  who  kept  the  village  inn,  and  of  course  a 
youth  of  some  expectation,  and  much  courted  by  the  idle 
gentlemanlike  personages  of  the  place.  In  taking  him  under 
his  care,  therefore,  the  old  man  had  probably  an  eye  to  a 
privil^ed  comer  in  the  tap-room,  and  an  occasional  cup  of 
cheerful  ale  free  of  expense. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  angling,  if  we  could  forgeit^ 
which  anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted 
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on  worms  and  insects,  that  tends  to  produce  a  gentleness  of 
spirit,  and  a  pure  serenity  of  mind.  As  the  English  are  me- 
thodical even  in  their  recreations,  and  are  the  most  scientific  of 
sportsmen,  it  has  been  reduced  among  them  to  perfect  rule 
and  system.  Indeed  it  is  an  amusement  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  mild  and  highly-cultivated  scenery  of  England,  where  every 
roughness  has  been  soflencd  away  from  the  landscape.  It  is 
delightful  to  saunter  along  those  limpid  streams  which  wander, 
like  veins  of  silver,  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  leading  one  through  a  diversity  of  small  home  scenery  ; 
sometimes  winding  through  ornamented  grounds ;  sometimes 
brimming  along  through  rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  green 
is  mingled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers  ;  sometimes  venturing 
in  sight  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  then  running  capriciously 
away  into  shady  retirements.  The  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
nature,  and  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  the  sport,  gradually 
bring  on  pleasant  fits  of  musing  ;  which  are  now  and  then 
agreeably  interrupted  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  distant  whistle 
of  the  peasant,  or  perhaps  the  vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping 
out  of  the  still  water,  and  skimming  transiently  about  its  glassy 
surface.  **  When  I  would  beget  content,"  says  Izaak  Walton, 
"  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some 
gliding  stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no 
care,  and  those  very  many  other  little  living  creatures  that 
are  not  only  created,  but  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by  li.e 
goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  another  quotation  from  one  of 
those  ancient  champions  of  angling,  which  breathes  the  same 
innocent  and  happy  spirit : 
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Let  me  live  harmlessljr,  aud  near  the  bank 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwclling-plaee, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill,  or  cork,  down  sink, 

With  eager  bite  of  pike,  or  bleak,  or  dace ; 
And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think : 

Whilst  some  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  t*  embnoe; 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 

Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war,  or  wantonness. 

Let  them  that  will,  these  pastimes  still  pursue, 
And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 

80  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view. 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will. 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue. 
Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  dafibdiL* 

On  parting  with  the  old  angler  I  inquired  after  his  place 
of  abode,  aud  happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vil- 
lage a  few  evenings  afterwards,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him 
out.  I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage,  containing  only 
one  room,  but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  and  arrange- 
ment It  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  stocked 
with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few  flowers.  The 
whole  front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with  a  honeysuckle. 
On  the  top  was  a  ship  for  a  weather-cock.  The  interior  was 
fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical  style,  his  ideas  of  comfort  and 
convenience  having  been  acquired  on  the  berth-deck  of  a  man- 
of-war.  A  hammock  was  slung  from  the  ceiling,  which,  in  the 
daytime,  was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but  little  room.  From 
the  centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model  of  a  ship,  of  his  own 

•  J.  Davors. 
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workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  lai^e  sea- 
chest,  f<»rmed  the  principal  movables.  About  the  wall  were 
stuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost,  All 
in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowline,  intermingled  with  pictures 
of  sea-fights,  among  which  the  battle  of  Camperdowu  held  a 
distinguished  place.  The  mantel  piece  was  decorated  with 
sea^hells ;  over  which  himg  a  quadrant,  flanked  by  two  wood- 
cuts of  most  bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His  imple- 
ments for  angling  were  carefiilly  disposed  on  nails  and  hooks 
about  the  room.  On  a  shelf  was  arranged  his  library,  con- 
taining a  work  on  angling,  much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with 
canvas,  an  odd  vokime  or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical  almanac, 
and  a  book  of  songs. 

His  &mi]y  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with  one  eye,  and 
a  parrot  which  he  had  caught  and  tamed,  and  educated  himself, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  voyages  ;  and  which  uttered  a 
variety  of  sea  phrases  with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a 
veteran  boatswain.  The  establishment  reminded  me  of  that 
of  the  renowned  Robinscm  Crusoe ;  it  was  kept  in  neat  order, 
every  thing  being  "  stowed  away  "  with  the  regularity  of  a 
ship  of  war ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  "  scoured  the  deck 
every  morning,  and  swept  it  between  meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  sofl  evening  sunshine.  His  cat  was  purring 
soberly  on  the  threshold,  and  his  parrot  describing  some 
strange  evolutions  in  an  iron  ring  that  swung  in  the  centre  of 
his  cage.  He  had  been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  me  a  history 
of  his  sport  with  as  much  minuteness  as  a  general  would  talk 
over  a  campaign ;  being  particularly  animated  in  relating  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  taken  a  large  trout,  which  had  com- 
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pletely  tasked  all  his  skill  and  wariness,  and  which  he  had 
sent  as  a  trophy  to  mine  hostess  of  the  inn. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerful  ami  contented  old 
age;  and  to  behold  a  poor  fellow,  like  this,- after  being  tem- 
pest-tost through  lift?,  safely  moored  in  a  snug  and  quiet 
harbor  in  the  evening  of  his  days  !  Tlis  happiness,  however, 
sprung  from  within  himself,  and  was  independent  of  external 
circumstances ;  for  he  had  that  inexhaustible  good-nature, 
which  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven ;  spreading  itself 
like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the 
mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the  roughest  weather. 

On  inquiring  further  about  him,  I  learned  that  ho  was  a 
universal  favorite  in  the  village,  and  the  oracle  of  the  tap-room; 
where  he  delighted  the  rustics  with  his  songs,  and,  like  Sinbad, 
astonished  them  with  his  stories  of  strange  Jands,  and  ship- 
wrecks, and  sea-fights.  He  was  much  noticed  too  by  gentlemen 
sportsmen  of  the  neighborhood ;  had  taught  several  of  them 
the  art  of  angling ;  and  was  a  privileged  visitor  to  their  kitch- 
ens. The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
being  principally  passed  about  the  neighboring  streams,  when 
the  weather  and  season  were  favorable ;  and  at  other  times  he 
employed  himself  at  home,  preparing  his  fishing  tackle  for 
the  next  campaign,  or  manufacturing  rods,  nets,  and  flies,  for 
his  patrons  and  pupils  among  the  gentry. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on  Sundays,  though 
he  generally  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon.  He  had  made  it 
his  particular  request  that  when  he  died  he  should  be  buried 
in  a  green  spot,  which  he  could  see  from  his  seat  in  church, 
and  which  he  had  marked  out  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and 
bad  thought  of  when  far  from  home  on  the  raging  sea,  in 
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danger  of  being  food  for  the  fishes — it  was  thd  spot  where  his 
father  and  mother  had  been  buried. 

I  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing  weary  ; 
but  I  could  not  refrain  from  drawing  the  picture  of  this  worthy 
**  brother  of  the  angle ; "  who  has  made  me  more  than  ever  in 
^ve  with  the  theory,  though  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  adroit  in 
he  practice  of  his  art :  and  I  will  conclude  this  rambling  sketch 
.n  the  words  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  the  blessing 
of  St.  Peter's  master  upon  my  reader, "  and  upon  all  that  are 
true  lovers  of  virtue ;  and  dare  trust  in  his  providence ;  and 
be  quiet ;  and  go  a  angling." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPEK8  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDBICH  KNICKSK. 
BOOKER. 


TN  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which  indent 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad  expansion 
of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the 
Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they  always  prudently  shortened  sail, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed, 
there  lies  a  small  market-town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is 
called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and  proper- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.  This  name  was  given, 
we  are  told,  in  former  days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the 
adjacent  country,  from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their 
husbands  to  linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely 
advert  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic.  Not 
fer  from  this  village,  perhaps  about  two  miles,  there  is  a  little 
valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land,  among  high  hills,  which  is  on« 


A  pleaalDf  land  of  drowsy  head  It  wm, 


Of  dreams  that  wave  befbro  the  half-ebnt  eye ; 
And  of  gay  casUes  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 


For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  skj. 
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of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook 
glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to 
repose ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail,  or  tappuig  of 
a  woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in 
upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in  squir- 
rel-shooting was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  that  shades 
one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at  noon  time, 
when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the 
roar  of  my  own  gun,  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around, 
and  was  prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If 
ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from 
the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the 
remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  more  promising 
than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are 
called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighboring 
country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  ovei 
the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that 
the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  high  German  doctor,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement ;  others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief, 
the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  his  powwows  there 
before  the  country  was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hud- 
son. Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  continues  under  the  sway  of 
some  witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the 
good  people,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a  continual  reverie. 
They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs ;  are  subject 
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to  trances  and  visions ;  and  frequently  see  strange  sights,  and 
hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.    The  whole  neighborhood 


tlons ;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  valley 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  nightmare,  with 
her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of  her 
gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  enchanted 
region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure  on  horseback  without 
a  head.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper^ 
whose  head  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some 
nameless  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  who  is 
ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk,  hurrying  along  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  His  haunts 
are  not  confined  to  the  valley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the 
adjacent  roads,  and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  at 
no  great  distance.  Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic  his- 
torians of  those  parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and 
collating  the  floating  facts  concerning  this  spectre,  all^e  that 
the  body  of  the  trooper,  having  been  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of 
his  head ;  and  that  the  rushing  speed  with  which  he  sometimes 
passes  along  the  Hollow,  like  a  midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his 
being  belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  church-yard 
before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  superstition, 
which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story  in  that 
region  of  shadows ;  and  the  spectre  is  knoMm,.at  all  the  coun- 
try firesides,  by  the  name  of  the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 


abounds  with  local  talcs,  haunted  spots,  and  twilight  supersti- 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by  every  one  who  resides  there 
for  a  time.  However  wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before 
they  entered  that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time, 
to  inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow 
imaginative— to  dream  dreams,  and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud ;  for  it 
is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and  there 
embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New- York,  that  population, 
manners,  and  customs,  remain  fixed ;  while  the  great  torrent 
of  migration  and  improvement,  which  is  making  such  inces- 
sant changes  in  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by 
them  unobserved.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still 
water  which  border  a  rapid  stream ;  where  we  may  see  the 
straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  or  slowly  revolving 
in  their  mimic  harbor,  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  pacing 
current.  Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the 
drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I 
should  not  still  find  the  same  trees  and  the  same  families  vege- 
tating in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by -place  of  nature,  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period 
of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a 
worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  who  sojourned, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  th' 
purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ck>nnecticut ;  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with 
pioneers  for  the  mind  as  'veil  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth 
yearly  its  legions  of  fn  ntier  woodsmen  and  country  school- 
masters.   The  cognomen  of  Crme  was  not  inapplicable  to  his 
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person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  "with  narrow 
shoulders,  long  arms  and  logs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his 
whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small, 
and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a 
long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather-cock,  perched 
upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To 
see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day, 
with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might 
have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon 
the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room, 
rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and 
partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  It  was  most 
ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  m  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window  shut- 
ters^; so  that,  though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he 
would  find  some  embarrassment  in  getting  out;  an  idea 
most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van  Houten, 
from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot  The  school-house  stood  in  a 
rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a 
woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  dose  by,  and  a  formidable 
birch  tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low 
murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their  lessons, 
might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of 
a  bee-hive;  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative 
voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or, 
peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as  he  ui^ed 
some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge. 
Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever  bore  in 
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wind  the  golden  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
— Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

1  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one 


of  their  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice 
with  discrimination  rather  than  severity ;  taking  the  burthen 
off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong. 
Your  mere  puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of 
the  rod,  was  passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of 
justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on  some 
little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  urchin,  who 
sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the 
birch.  All  this  he  called  "  doing  his  duty  by  their  parents 
and  he  never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by 
the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that 
^  he  would  remember  it,  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day 
he  had  to  live." 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  companion 
and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys ;  and  on  holiday  afternoons 
would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home,  who  happened 
to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted 
for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed  it  behooved  him  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising 
from  his  school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely 
suflieient  to  f\imish  him  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge 
feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dUating  powers  of  an  ana- 
conda ;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to 
country  custom  in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
bouses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children  he  instructed.  "With 
Uiose  he  lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the 


of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart 
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rounds  of  the  neighborhood^  with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied 
ap  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of 
his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  school- 
ing a  grievous  burden,  and  schoolmasters  as  mere  drones,  he 
had  various  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  useful  and  agree- 
able. He  assisted  the  &rmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter 
labors  of  their  &rms ;  helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  the 
fences ;  took  the  horses  to  water ;  drove  the  cows  from  pas- 
ture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid  aside,  too, 
all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with  which  ho 
lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became  wonder- 
fully gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the  young- 
est ;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnanimously 
the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and 
rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot  for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing- 
master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shil- 
lings by  instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his 
station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen 
singers ;  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away 
the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded 
far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there  are  pe- 
culiar quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may 
even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  are  said  to  be 
legitimately  descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus, 
by  divers  little  make-sliifls  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is 
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commonly  denominated  "  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy 
pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all 
who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor  of  head  work,  to  have  a 
wonderfully  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance 
in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood ;  being  considered 
a  kind  of  idle  gentlemanlike  personage,  of  vastly  superior 
taste  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough  country  swains,  and, 
indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appear- 
ance, therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea- 
.  table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary 
dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  perad venture,  the  parade  of 
a  silver  tea-pot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  IIow  he 
would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard,  between  sc  rvices 
on  Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines 
that  overrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  reciting  for  their  amuse- 
ment all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  saunt^Ting,  with 
a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill- 
pond  ;  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheep- 
ishly back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  travel- 
ling gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from 
house  to  house ;  so  that  his  appearance  was  always  greeted 
with  satisfaction.  He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women 
as  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite 
through,  .and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cott^m  Mather's  history 
of  New  England  Witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  wny,  he  most 
firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and 
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simple  credulity.  His  ^petite  for  the  marvellous,  and  his 
powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally  extraordinary  ;  and  both 
liad  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  this  spellbound  r^ion. 
No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow. 
It  was  oflen  his  delight,  afler  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the 
afternoon,  to  stretch  himself  on  the  ridi  bed  of  clover,  border- 
ing the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school-house,  and 
there  con  over  old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the  gathering 
dusk  of  the  evening  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before 
his  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way,  by  swamp  and  stream 
and  awful  woodland,  to  the  farmhouse  where  he  happened  to 
be  quartered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour, 
fluttered  his  excited  imagination  :  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  *  from  the  hill-side ;  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that 
liarbinger  of  storm  ;  the  dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl,  or 
the  sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket  of  birds  frightened  from 
their  roost.  The  fire-flies,  too,  which  sparkled  most  vividly  in 
the  darkest  places,  now  and  then  startled  him,  as  one  of 
uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across  his  path ;  and  if, 
by  chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his 
blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a 
witch's  token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to 
drown  thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing  psalm 
tunes  ; — ^and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat 
by  their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe,  at 
hearing  his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 
floating  from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

*  The  whip-poor-will  is  a  bird  which  is  only  heard  at  night.  It  rc- 
ceires  its  Duine  IVora  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  those  wordn. 
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Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was^  to  pass 
long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat 
spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  roasting  and  splut 
tering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvellous  tales  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted  brooks, 
and  haunted  bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of 
the  headless  horseman,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as 
they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would  delight  them  equally 
by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful  omens  and 
portentous  sights  and  sounds  in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  times  of  Connecticut ;  and  would  frighten  them  wofully 
with  speculations  upon  comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with 
the  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and 
that  they  were  half  the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cud- 
dling in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy 
glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no 
spectre  dared  to  show  his  face,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  tho 
terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk  homewards.  What  fearful 
shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly 
glare  of  a  snowy  night ! — With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye 
every  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields 
from  some  distant  window  ! — flow  often  was  he  appalled  by 
some  shrub  covered  with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre, 
beset  his  very  path  ! — How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling 
awe  €Jt  the  sound  of  his  o^\'n  steps  on  tho  frosty  crust  beneath 
his  feet ;  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should 
behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind  him  ! — and 
how  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some  rush- 
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ing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
Galloping  Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly  scourings  ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  phan- 
toms of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness ;  and  though  he  had 
seen  many  spectres  in  his  time,  and  been  more  than  onco  beset 
by  Satan  in  divers  shapes,  in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet 
daylight  put  an  end  to  all  these  evils ;  and  he  would  have 
passed  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  all^  his 
works,  if  his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes 
more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than  gnosts,  goblins^  and  the 
whole  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that  was — a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  one  evening 
in  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions  in  psalmody,  was  Kat- 
rina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  substantial 
Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen  ; 
plump  as  a  partridge ;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy  cheeked  as 
one  of  her  father's  peaches,  and  universally  filmed,  not  merely 
for  her  beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal  a 
little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in  her  dress, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  fashions,  as  most 
suited  to  set  off  her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure 
yellow  gold,  which  her  great-great-grandmother  had  brought 
over  from  Snardam ;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time ; 
and  withal  a  provokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display  the  pret- 
tiest foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  sofl  and  foolish  heart  towards  the  sex ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  tempting  a  morsel 
soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes ;  more  especially  after  he  had 
visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old  Baltus  Van  TjisscI 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-heart<.*(i 
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farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his 
thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm  ;  but  within 
those  every  thing  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued 
himself  upon  the  hearty  abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in 
which  he  lived.  His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in 
which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great 
elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it;  at  the  foot  of 
which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water, 
in  a  little  well,  formed  of  a  barrel ;  and  then  stole  sparkling 
away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that  bubbled 
along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farm- 
house was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a  church ; 
every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with 
the  treasures  of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within 
it  from  morning  to  night ;  swallows  and  martins  skimmed 
twittering  about  the  eaves ;  and  rows  of  pigc(ms,  some  with 
one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  M  ith  their 
h?ads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others 
swelling,  and  ctniing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were 
enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek  unwieldy  porkers 
were  grunting  in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens ; 
whence  sallied  forth,  now  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as 
if  to  snuff  the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks ; 
regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farmyard, 
and  guinea  fowls  fretting  about  it,  like  ill-tempered  housewives, 
with  their  peevish  discontented  cry.  Before  the  barn  door 
strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior. 
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and  a  fine  gentleman,  dapping  his  burnished  wings,  and  crow- 
ing in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart — sometinies  tearing 
up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  generously  calling  his 
ever-hungry  family  of  wives  and  children  to  enjoy  the  rich 
morsel  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked  upon  this 
sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  devouring 
mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every  roasting-pig  running 
about  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly,  and  an  apple  in  his  mouth ; 
the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and 
tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming 
in  their  own  gravy ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes, 
like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  competency  of  onion 
sauce.  In  the  porkei^s  he  saw  carved  out  the  future  sleek  side 
of  bacon,  and  juicy  relishing  ham  ;  not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld 
daintily  trussed  up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  per- 
adventure,  a  necklace  of  savory  sausages ;  and  even  bright 
chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side-dish, 
with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which  his  chival- 
rous spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled 
his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow-lands,  the  rich  fields 
of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com,  and  the 
orchards  burthened  with  ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the 
warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the 
damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  imagination 
expanded  with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily  turned  into 
cash,  and  the  money  invested  in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land, 
and  shingle  palaces  in  the  wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy 
already  realized  his  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming 
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Katrina,  with  a  whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  tlie 
top  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and 
kettles  dangling  beneath  ;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a 
pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 

When  he  entered  the  house  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was 
complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses,  with  high- 
ridged,  but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down 
from  the  first  Dutch  settlers ;  the  low  projecting  eaves  form- 
ing a  piazzza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in 
bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  various 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  neighbor- 
ing river.  Benches  were  built  along  the  sides  for  summer 
use ;  and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at  one  end,  and  a  chum  at 
the  other,  showed  the  various  uses  to  which  this  important 
porch  might  be  devoted.  From  this  piazza  the  wondering 
Ichabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  man- 
sion and  the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here,  rows  of  resplen- 
dent pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun ;  in 
another  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom ;  ears 
of  Indian  com,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in 
gay  festoons  along  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red 
peppers ;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best 
parlor,  where  the  daw-footed  chairs,  and  dark  mahogany  tables, 
shone  like  mirrors ;  and  irons,  with  their  accompanying  shovel 
and  tongs,  glistened  from  their  covert  of  asparagus  tops; 
mock-oranges  and  conch-shells  decorated  the  mantel-piece ; 
strings  of  various  colored  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above 
it :  a  great  ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room, 
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and  a  corner  cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  im- 
mense treasures  of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  r^ons 
of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end,  and  his  only 
study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  peerless  daughter 
of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he  had  more  real 
difficulties  than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of 
yore,  who  seldom  had  any  thing  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery 
dragons,  and  such  like  easily-conquered  adversaries,  to  contend 
with ;  and  had  to  make  his  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron 
and  brass,  and  walls  of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,M'here  the 
lady  of  his  heart  was  confined ;  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily 
as  a  man  would  carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas 
pie ;  and  then  the  lady  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way  to  the 
heart  of  a  country  coquette,  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims 
and  caprices,  which  were  for  ever  presenting  new  difficulties 
and  impediments ;  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  fearful 
adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  numerous  rustic  admi- 
rers, who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart ;  keeping  a  watchful 
and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the 
common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring, 
roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or,  according  to 
the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of  the 
country  round,  which  rang  with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardi- 
hood. He  was  broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with 
short  curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff,  but  not  impleasant  counte- 
nance, having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance.  From  his 
Herculean  frame  and  great  powers  of  limb,  he  had  received 
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the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones,  by  which  he  was  universally 
known.  He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in 
horsemanship,  being  as  dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar. 
He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-iighta ;  and,  with  the 
ascendency  which  bodily  strength  acquires  in  rustic  life,  was 
the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  admitting  of  no  gain- 
say or  appeal.  He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a 
frolic ;  but  had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition ; 
and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a  strong 
dash  of  wa^ish  good  humor  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or 
four  boon  companions,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every 
scene  of  feud  or  merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting 
fox's  tail ;  and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried 
this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a 
squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by  for  a  squall. 
Sometimes  his  creW  would  be  heard  dashing  along  past  the 
fiurmhouses  at  midnight,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of 
Don  Cossacks ;  and  the  old  dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep, 
would  listen  for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered 
by,  and  then  exclaim, Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  his 
gang ! The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of 
awe,  admiration,  and  good  will ;  and  when  /my  madcap  prank, 
or  rustic  brawl,  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always  shook  their 
heads,  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the 
blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gallantries,  and 
though  his  amorous  toyings  were  something  like  the  gentle 
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caresses  and  endearments  of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that 
she  did  not  altogether  discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his 
advances  were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt 
no  inclination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours ;  insomuch,  that 
when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  TasscFs  paling,  on  a  Sun- 
day night,  a  sure  sign  that  his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  sparking,"  within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in 
despair,  and  carried  the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod  Crane 
had  to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a  stouter  man  than 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  a  wiser  man 
would  have  despaired.  IIo  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of 
pliability  and  perseverance  in  his  nature ;  he  was  in  form  and 
spirit  like  a  supple-jack — ^yielding,  but  tough;  though  he 
bent,  he  never  broke;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath  the 
slightest  pressure,  yet,  the  moment  it  was  away — jerk !  ho 
was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as  high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival  would  have 
been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy  lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod, 
therefore,  made  his  advances  in  a  quiet  and  gently-insmuating 
manner.  Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  he 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse ;  not  that  he  had  any 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  interference  of 
parents,  which  is^  so  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel  was  an  easy  indulgent  soul;  he 
loved  his  daughter  better  even  than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reason: 
able  man  and  an  excellent  father,  let  her  have  her  way  in 
every  thing.  His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to 
attend  to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  her  poultry  ;  for,  as 
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she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  foolish  thingj^,  and 
mist  be  looked  afler^  but  girls  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Thus  vbilB  the  busy  dame  bustled  about  the  house,  or  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  at  one  end  (if  the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would 
y'X  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achieve- 
UK^nts  of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in 
lach  handy  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  the  bam.  In  the  mean  time,  Ichabod  would  carry  on  his 
suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under  the 
great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so 
favorable  to  the  h)vcr's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and 
won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and 
admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vulnerable  point,  or 
door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and 
may  be  captured  in  a  thousand  diflferent  ways.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  pr(K)f 
of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter,  for  the  man 
must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and  window.  He 
who  wins  a  thousand  cbmmon  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to 
some  renown ;  but  he  who  keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the 
heart  of  a  coquette,  is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones ;  and  frt^m  the 
moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the  interests  of  the 
former  evidently  declined ;  his  horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied 
at  the  palings  on  Sunday  nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually 
arose  between  him  and  the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  d^ree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare,  and  have 
settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady,  according  to  the  mode  of 
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those  most  concise  and  simple  reasoners,  the  knights-errant  of 
yore — by  single  combat ;  but  lehabod  was  too  conscious  of 
the  superior  might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists.against 
him :  he  had  overheard  a  boast  of  Bones,  that  he  would 
double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  lay  him  on  a  shelf  of  his 
own  school-house ; "  and  he  was  too  wary  to  give  him  an 
opportunity.  There  was  something  extremely  provoking 
in  this  obstinately  pacific  system  ;  it  Icfb  Drom  no  alternative 
but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  to  play  off  boorish  practical  jokes  upon  his  rivaL 
Ichabod  became  the  object  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bones, 
and  hiii  gang  of  rou;:h  riders.  They  harried  his  hitherto 
pe-aceful  domains  ;  smoked  out  his  singing  school,  by  stopping 
up  the  chimney  ;  broke  into  the  school-house  at  night,  in  spite 
of  its  formidable  fastenings  of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and 
turned  every  thing  topsy-turvy  :  so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster 
began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  country  held  their  meet- 
ings there.  But  what  was  still  more  annoying,  Bn>m  took 
all  opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his 
mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of 
Ichabod^s  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  con- 
tending powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon,  Ichabod,  in 
pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofly  stool  whence  he  usu- 
ally watched  all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm.  In 
his  hand  he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  despotic  power ; 
the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails,  behind  the  throne,  & 
oonstant  terror  to  evil  doers ;  m  hile  on  the  desk  before  him 
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might  be  seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited 
weapons,  detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins ;  such  as 
half-munched  apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole 
legions  of  rampant  little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently  there 
had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently  inflicted,  for  h!s 
scholars  'were  all  busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly 
whispering  behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master ; 
and  a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  school- 
room. It  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
negro,  in  tow-doth  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  round-crowned  frag- 
ment of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half  broken  colt,  which  he  managed 
with  a  r*)pe  by  way  of  bolter.  He  came  clattering  up  to  the 
school  d«>or  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a  merry- 
making or  "  quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that  evening  at  Myn- 
heer Van  Tassel's ;  and  having  delivered  his  message  with  that 
air  of  importance,  and  effort  at-flne  language,  which  a  negro  is 
apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over 
the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering  away  up  the  hollow,  full 
of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school- 
room. The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons,  with- 
out stopping  at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over 
half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy,  had  a  smart 
application  now  and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed, 
or  help  them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside  with- 
out being  put  away  on  the  shelves,  inkstands  were  overturned, 
benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of 
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young  imps,  yelping  and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at 
their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra  half  hour 
at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his  best,  and  indeed 
only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his  looks  by  a  bit  of 
broken  looking-glass,  that  hung  up  in  the  school-house.  That 
he  might  make  his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true 
style  of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with 
whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman,  of  the 
name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued 
forth,  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is 
meet  I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some 
account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed. 
The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough-horse,  that 
had  outlived  almost  every  thing  but  his  viciousness.  He  was 
gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck  and  ahead  like  a  hammer ; 
his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs; 
one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral ;  but 
the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he  must 
have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  he  bore  of  Gunpowder.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite 
steed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a 
furious  rider,  and  had  infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own 
spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and  broken-down  as  he  looked, 
there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any  young 
filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steeds  He  rode 
with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like  grass- 
hoppers' ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like 
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a  sceptre,  and,  as  hk  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms 
was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool 
hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of 
forehead  might  he  called  ;  and  the  skirts  of  his  Lluck  coat 
flattered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail.  Such  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as  they  shambled  out  of  the 
gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  altogether  such  an  appari- 
tion as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  flne  autumnal  day,  the  sky  was 
dear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery 
-  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abundance.  The 
forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some 
trees  of  the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into 
brilliant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files 
of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air; 
the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of 
beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail 
at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble-field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets.  In 
the  fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping  and 
frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious 
from  the  very  profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There 
was  the  honest  cock-robin,  the  favorite  game  of  stripling 
sportsmen,  with  its  loud  querulous  note ;  and  the  twittering 
blackbirds  flying  in  sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and 
splendid  plumage ;  and  the  cedar  bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings 
and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathera; 
and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat 
and  white  undei-clothes ;  screaming  and  chattering,  nodding 
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and  bobbing  and  bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  <hi  good  terms 
with  every  songster  of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever  open 
to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with  delight 
over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld 
vast  store  of  apples ;  some  hanging  in  oppressive  opulence  on 
the  trees  ;  some  gathered  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the 
market;  others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press. 
Farther  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its 
golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out 
the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty  pudding  ;  and  the  yellow 
pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their  fair  round 
bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  prospects  of  the  most 
luxurious  of  pies  ;  and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat 
fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  bee-hive,  and  as  he  beheld 
them,  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slapjacks, 
well  buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or  treacle,  by  the 
delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and 
sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a 
range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  goodliest 
scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The  sun  gradually  wheeled 
his  broad  disk  down  into  the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the 
Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless  and  glassy,  excepting  that  here 
and  there  a  gentle  undulation  waved  and  prolonged  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber  clouds  floated 
in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move  them.  The  hori- 
zon was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually  into  a  pure 
apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid- 
heaven.    A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  tlic 
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precipices  that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving 
greater  depth  to  the  dark-gray  and  purple  of  their  rocky 
sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly 
down  with  the  tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the 
mast ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still 
water,  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
the  Heer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare 
leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue 
stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their 
brisk  withered  little  dames,  in  dose  crimped  caps,  long-waisted 
shortgowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pincushions, 
and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses, 
almost  as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw 
hat,  a  fine  ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of 
city  innovation.  The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats  with 
rows  of  stup^dous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  generally 
queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if  they  could 
procure  an  eel-skin  for  the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed,  through- 
out the  country,  as  a  potent  nourisher  and  strengthener  of  the 
hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having 
come  to  the  gathering  on  his  fiivorite  steed  Daredevil,  a  crea- 
ture, like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief,  and  which  no  one 
but  himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  prefer- 
ring vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  which  kept 
the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable 
well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of  charms 
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that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my  hero,  as  he  entered 
the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's  mansion.  Not  those  of  the 
bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious  display  of  rod  and 
white  ;  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country 
tea-table,  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up 
platters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost  indescribable  kinds, 
known  only  to  experienced  Dutch  housewives  1  There  was 
the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tenderer  oly  koek,  and  the  crisp 
and  crumbling  cruller ;  sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger 
cakes  and  honey  cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And 
then  there  were  apple  pies  and  peach  pies  and  pumpkin  pies  ; 
besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef ;  and  moreover  delec- 
table dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and 
quinces ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens  ; 
together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all  mingled  higgledy- 
piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated  them,  with  the 
motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its  clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst 
— Heaven  bless  the  mark  !  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss 
this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with 
my  story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a 
hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart  dilated 
in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer ;  and  whose 
spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men^s  do  with  drink.  He 
could  not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate, 
and  chuckling  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be 
lord  of  all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and 
splendor.  Then,  he  thought, -how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back 
upon  the  old  school-house  ;  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick 
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any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of  doors  tluiit  should  dare  to  call 
him  comrade ! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests  with 
a  fece  dilated  with  content  and  good  humor,  round  and  jolly 
as  the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  brief, 
but  expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  ''fall 
to,  and  help  themselves." 

And  now.  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  room, 
or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  oLl 
grayheaded  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the 
neighborhood  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  instnmient 
was  as  old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
time  he  scraped  on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every 
movement  of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the  head ;  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  stamping  with  hb  foot  whenever  a 
fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon 
his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre  about  him  Mas 
idle ;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely  hung  frame  in  full  motion, 
and  clattering  about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought  Saint 
Vitus  himself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring 
before  you  in  person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  ne- 
groes ;  who,  having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  tho 
farm  and  the  neighborhood,  stood  forming  a  pyramid  of  shin- 
ing black  faces  at  every  door  and  window,  gazing  with  delight 
at  the  scene,  rolling  their  white  eye-balls,  and  showing  grin- 
ning rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  fiogger 
of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and  joyous  ?  the  lady 
of  his  heart  was  lus  partner  in  the  dance,  and  smiling  grar 
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eiously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings;  while  Brom 
Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by 
himself  in  one  comer. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted  to  a 
knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old  Van  Tassel,  sat  smok- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  gossiping  over  former  times,  and 
drawing  out  long  stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was 
one  of  those  highly-favt)red  places  which  abound  with  diron- 
icle  and  great  men.  The  British  and  American  line  had  run 
near  it  during  the  war ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of 
marauding,  and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all  kinds 
of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  becoming 
fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of  his  recollection,  to  make 
himself  the  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue- 
bcarded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate 
with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud  breastwork,  only 
that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there  was  an 
old  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  myn- 
heer to  be  lightly  mentioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of  White- 
plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defence,  parried  a  musket 
ball  with  a  small  sword,  insomuch  that  he  absolutely  felt  it 
whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at  the  hilt :  in  proof  of 
which,  he  was  ready,  at  any  time  to  show  the  sword,  with  the 
hilt  a  little  bent.  There  were  several  more  that  had  been 
equally  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
happy  termination. 
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But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  legendary 
treasures  of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and  superstitions  thrive 
best  in  these  sheltered  long-settled  retreats ;  but  are  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of 
most  of  our  country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap,  and  tuni  themselves  in  their 
graves,  before  their  surviving  friends  have  travelled  away  from 
the  neighborhood ;  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to 
walk  their  rounds,  they  have' no  acquaintance  lefl  to  call  upon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts 
except  in  our  long-established  Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  super* 
natural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a  contagion  in  the  very 
air  that  blew  from  that  haunted  region ;  it  breathed  forth  an 
atmosphere  of  dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's, 
and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild  and  wonderful  legends. 
Many  dismal  tales  were  told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourn- 
ing cries  and  wailings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree 
where  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which 
stood  in*  the  neighborhood.  Some  mention  was  made  also  of 
the  woman  in  white,  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven 
Rock,  and  was  oflen  heard  to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a 
storm,  having  perished  there  in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of 
the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  spectre  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heard 
several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country  ;  and,  it  was  said. 
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tethered  his  hors6  ni^tly  among  the  graves  in  the  church^ 
yard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  ehuroh  seems  always  to 
have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on 
a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms,  &om 
among  which  its  decent  whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly 
forth,  like  Christian  purity  beaming  through  the  shades  of 
retirtJment.  A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet 
of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between  which,  peeps  may 
be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson.  To  look  upon  its 
grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so 
quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might 
rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church  extends  a  wide 
woody  dell,  along  which  raves  a  large  brook  among  broken 
rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  tre^.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of 
the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly  thrown  a 
wooden  bridge ;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge  itself, 
were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a  gloom 
about  it,  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  occasioned  a  fearful  dark- 
ness at  night.  This  was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
headless  horseman ;  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old  Brouwer,  a 
most  heretical  disbeliever  in  ghosts,  how  he  met  the  horseman 
returning  from  his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged 
to  get  up  behind  him ;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and 
brake,  over  hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge ; 
when  the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw  old 
Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away  over  the  tree-tops 
with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediatdy  matched  by  a  thrice  marvel- 
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lous  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the  gallop- 
ing Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  affirmed  that,  on  return- 
ing  one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Sing  Sing,  he 
had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper ;  that  he  had 
offered  to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have 
won  it  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow, 
but,  just  as  they  came  to  the  church- bridge,  the  Hossian  bolted, 
and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with  which 
men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the  listeners  only 
now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from  the  glare  of  a 
pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in 
kind  with  large  extracts  from  his  invaluable  author.  Cotton 
Mather,  and  added  many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and  were 
heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads,  and  over 
the  distant  hills.  Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions 
behind  their  favorite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter, 
mingling  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent 
woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  Winter  until  they  gradually 
died  away — ^and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent 
and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lingered  behind,  according  to  the 
custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have  a  tote-A-tete  with  the  heiress, 
folly  convinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success. 
"What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for 
in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something,  however,  I  fear  me,  must 
have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  afler  no  very 
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great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chop-&llen. — Oh 
these  women  !  these  women !  Could  that  girl  have  been  play- 
ing off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks  ? — Was  her  encouragement 
of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere  sham  to  secure  her  conquest 
of  his  rival  1 — Heaven  only  knows,  not  I ! — Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been 
sacking  a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart.  Without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of  rural  wealth, 
on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  ho  went  straight  to  the 
stable,  and  with  several  hearty  cufl^  and  kicks,  roused  his 
steed  most  uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  quarters  in 
which  he  was  soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  com 
and  oats,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travel  homewards, 
along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  above  Tarry  Town, 
and  which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The 
hour  was  as  dismal  as  himself  Far  below  him,  the  Tappan 
Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here 
and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop,  riding  quietly  at  anchor 
under  the  land.  In  the  dead  hush  of  midnight,  he  could  even 
hear  the  barking  of  the  watch  dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Hudson ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  &int  as  only  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of  man. 
Now  and  then,  too,  the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  acci- 
dentally awakened,  would  sound  far,  far  off,  from  some  farm- 
house away  among  the  hills — ^but  it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound 
in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasion- 
ally the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the 
guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog,  from  a  neighboring  marsfi. 
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as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his 
bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard  in 
the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection.  The 
night  grew  darker  and  darker;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper 
in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his 
sight.  He  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was, 
moreover,  approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the 
sc^es  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the 
road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant 
above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled,  and  fantastic,  lai^ 
enough  to  form  trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down 
almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by  ;  and  was  universally  kno\^'n 
by  the  name  of  Major  Andre's  tree.  The  common  people 
regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,  partly 
out  of  .sympathy  for  the  Ixito  of  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and 
partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamentations 
told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to 
whistle  :  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered — it  was  but  a 
blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  he 
approached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white, 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree — ^hc  paused  and  ceased  whist- 
ling ;  but  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a 
place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  Iho 
white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan — his  teeth 
chattered  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle  :  it  was  but 
the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  another,  as  they  were 
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swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety, 
but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small  brook 
crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly-wooded 
glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's  swamp.  A  few  rough 
logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge  over  this  stream. 
On  that  side  of  the  road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a 
group  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild  grape- 
vines, threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge 
was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  identical  spot  that  the 
unfortunate  Andr6  was  captured,  and  under  the  covert  of  those 
chestnuts  and  vines  were  the  sturdy  yoemen  concealed  who 
surprised  him.  This  has  ever  since  been  considered  a  haunted 
stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  schoolboy  who  has 
to  pass  it  alone  afler  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream  his  heart  began  to  thump  ;  he 
summoned  Up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  half 
a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  t<>  dash  briskly 
across  the  bridge ;  but  instead  of  starting  forward,  the  per- 
verse old  animal  made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside 
against  the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily 
with  the  contrary  foot :  it  was  all  in  vain ;  his  steed  started^  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  alder  bushes.  The  school- 
master now  bestowed  both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling 
ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward,  snufRing  and 
snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  with  a  sud- 
denness that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling  over  his  head. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge 
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eaught  the  sensitive  ear  of  lehabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
grove,  on  the  mai^n  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  something  huge, 
misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but  seemed 
gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  traveller. 

The  hur  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head 
with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  turn  and  fly  was 
now  too  late ;  and  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping 
ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  1  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  cour- 
age, he  demanded  in  stammering  accents — "  Who  are  you  1 " 
He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still 
more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more 
he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm 
tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in 
motion,  and,  with  a  scramble  and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dis- 
mal, yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree 
be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large 
dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame. 
He  made  no  ofler  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  old 
Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and  wayward- 
ness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com- 
panion, and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brom  Bones 
with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes 
of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quickened 
his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.    Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a 
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walk,  thinking  to  lag  benind — the  other  did  the  same.  His 
heart  began  to  sink  within  him  ;  he  endeavored  to  resume  his 
psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something 
in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  compan- 
ion, that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully 
accounted  fbr.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought 
the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror- 
struck,  on  perceiving  that  he  was  headless  ! — but  his  horror 
was  still  more  increased,  on  observing  that  the  head,  which 
should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle :  his  terror  rose  to  desperation ;  he 
rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  to  give  his  companion  the  slip— but 
the  spectre  started  full  jump  with  him.  Away  then  they 
dashed,  through  thick  and  thin;  stones  flying,  and  sparks 
flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  fluttered 
in  the  air,  ns  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over  his 
horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to  Sleepy 
Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a 
demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,  and 
plunged  headlong  down  hill  to  the  left.  This  road  leads 
through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story, 
and  just  beyond  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider 
an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as  he  had  got 
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half  way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave 
way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by 
the  pommel,  and  endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and 
had  just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round 
the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it 
trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  ter- 
ror of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for 
it  was  his  Sunday  saddle ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears ; 
the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches ;  and  (unskilful  rider  that 
he  was  !)  he  had  much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometimes 
slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  and  sometimes 
jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse's  back-bone,  with  a  \\ch 
lence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes 
that  the  diurch  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection 
of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that  he  was 
not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring 
under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom 
Bones's  ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but 
reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "  I  am  safe."  Just  then 
he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind 
him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another 
convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon 
the  bridge;  he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he 
gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind 
to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in 
his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him. 
Ichabod  endeavored  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late. 
It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — he  was 
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tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black 
steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his 
saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping 
the  grass  at  his  master^s  gate.  Ichabod  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  breakfast— dinner-hour  came,  but  no  Ichabod. 
The  boys  assembled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly 
about  the  banks  of  the  brook  ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans 
Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate 
of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon  his  traces. 
In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church  was  found  the 
saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply 
dented  in  the  road,  and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced 
to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of 
the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the 
hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered 
pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of 
his  estate,  examined  the  bundle  which  contained  all  his  worldly 
effects.  They  consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  half ;  two  stocks 
for  the  neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings ;  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes ;  a  rusty  razor ;  a  book  of 
psalm  tunes,  full  of  dogs'  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitchpipe.  As 
to  the  books  and  fnmiture  of  the  school-house,  they  belonged 
to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Mather's  History  of 
Witchcraft,  a  New  England  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams 
and  fortune-telling ;  in  which  last  was  2^  sheet  of  foolscap  much 
scribbled  and  blotted  in  several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a 
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copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These 
magic  books  and  the  poetic  scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to 
the  flames  hj  Hans  Van  Ripper ;  who  from  that  time  forward 
determined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  school ;  observing, 
that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  same  reading  and 
writing.  Whatever  money  the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and 
he  had  received  his  quarter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
must  have  had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappear- 
ance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and  gossips 
were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge,  and  at  the 
spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories 
of  Brouwer,  of  Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were 
called  to  mind ;  and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them 
all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present 
case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
lehabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the  galloping  Hessian.  As 
he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his 
head  any  more  about  him.  The  school  was  removed  to  a 
different  quarter  of  the  hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account 
of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  reci'ived,  brought  home  the 
intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had 
left  the  neighborhood,  partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been 
suddenly  dismissed  by  the  hciross ;  that  he  had  changed  his 
quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ;  had  kept  school  and 
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studied  law  at  the  same  time,  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
turned  politician,  electioneered,  written  for  the  newspapers, 
and  finally  had  been  made  a  justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court. 
Brom  Bones  too,  who  shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance 
conducted  the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was 
observed  to  look  exceedingly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of 
Ichabod  was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  the  pumpkin  ;  which  led  some  to  suspect  that 
he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  judges 
of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichabod  was 
spirit^  away  by  supernatural  means ;  and  it  is  a  favorite  story 
often  told  about  the  neighborhood  round  the  winter  evening 
fire.  The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  supersti- 
tious awe,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been 
altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by  the 
border  of  the  mill-pond.  The  school-house  being  deserted, 
soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue;  and  the  ploughboy, 
loitering  homeward  of  a  still  summer  evening,  has  often 
fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance,  chanting  a  melancholy  psalm 
tuno  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


WOVm  IS  THB  HAimWBITINa  OF  MB.  KNIOXBBBOOCBB. 

Ths  preceding  Tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise  words  in  which 
I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of  the  ancient  city  of 
]i£anhattoes,  at  which  were  present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most 
illustrious  hurghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby,  gen- 
tlemanly old  fellow,  in  pepper-and-salt  clothes,  with  a  sadly  humor- 
ous face ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor, — he 
made  such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his  story  was  conclud- 
ed, there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation,  particularly  from 
two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been  asleep  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  There  was,  however,  one  tall,  dry-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  beetling  eyebrows,  who  maintained  a  grave  and 
rather  severe  face  throughout:  now  and  then  folding  his  arms, 
inclining  his  head,  and  looking  down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning 
a  doubt  over  in  his  mind.  He  was  one  of  your  war}'  men,  who 
never  laugh,  but  upon  good  grounds — when  they  have  reason  -and 
tlie  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  subsided,  and  silence  was  restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on 
the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and,  sticking  the  other  akimbo,  demanded, 
with  a  slight  but  exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  con- 
traction of  the  brow,  what  was  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what 
it  went  to  prove? 

Tlie  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of  wine  to  his 
lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused  for  a  moment,  looked 
at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite  deference,  and,  lowering  tlie 
glass  slowly  to  the  table,  observed,  that  the  story  was  intended 
most  logically  to  prove : — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advantages  and 
pleasores — provided  we  will  but  take  a  Joke  as  we  find  it : 
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That,  therefore,  he  that  runs' races  with  goblin  troopers  is 
likely  to  have  roagh  riding  of  it. 

^^£rgo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused  the  hand  of  a 
Dutch  heiress,  is  a  certain  step  to  high  preferment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold  closer  after 
this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by  the  ratiocination  of  the 
syllogism ;  while,  methought,  tlie  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed  him 
with  something  of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length,  he  observed, 
that  all  this  was  very  well,  but  still  he  thought  the  story  a  little 
on  the  extravagant — there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he 
had  his  doubts. 

"  Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "  as  to  that  matter,  I  don't 
believe  one-hidf  of  it  myself." 


L»ENVOY.* 


Go,  little  booke,  God  send  tbee  good  pMUg^ 
And  speoialljr  let  this  bo  thy  prayere. 
Unto  thorn  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear. 
Where  thoa  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call. 
Thee  to  oorreot  In  any  part  or  alL 

Cbauosb's  B^Ue  Dame  tan*  Mureis, 


IN  concluding  a  second  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  the  Author 
cannot  but  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  indulgence  with 
which  his  first  has  loeen  received,  and  of  the  liberal  disposition 
that  has  been  evinced  to  treat  him  with  kindness  as  a  stranger. 
Even  the  critics,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  by  others,  he 
has  found  to  be  a  singularly  gentle  and  good-natured  race';  it 
is  true  that  each  has  in  turn  objected  to  some  one  or  two  arti- 
cles, and  that  these  individual  exceptions,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, would  amount  almost  to  a  total  condemnation  of  his 
work ;  but  then  he  has  been  consoled  by  observing,  that  what  one 
has  particularly  censured^  another  has  as  particularly  praised ; 
and  thus,  the  encomiums  being  set  off  against  the  objections, 
he  finds  his  work,  upon  the  whole,  commended  fer  beyond  its 
deserts. 

He  is  aware  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  forfeiting  much  of  this 

*  Closing  the  second  Toluine  of  the  London  edition. 
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kind  favor  by  not  following  the  counsel  that  has  been  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him ;  for  where  abundance  of  valuable  advice 
is  given  gratis,  it  may  seem  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  should 
go  astray.  He  can  only  say,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  faith- 
fully  determined,  for  a  time,  to  govern  himself  in  his  second 
volume  by  the  opinions  passed  upon  his  first ;  but  he  was 
soon  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  contrariety  of  excellent  counsel. 
One  kindly  advised  him  to  avoid  the  ludicrous ;  another  to 
shun  the  pathetic ;  a  third  assured  him  that  he  was  tolerable 
at  description,  but  cautioned  him  to  leave  narrative  alone ; 
while  a  fourth  declared  that  he  had  a  very  pretty  knack  at 
turning  a  story,  and  was  really  entertaining  when  in  a  pensive 
mood,  but  was  grievously  mistaken  if  he  imagined  himself  to 
possess  a  spirit  of  humor. 

Thus  perplexed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  eacJi 
in  turn  closed  some  particular  path,  hut  left  him  all  the 
world  beside  to  range  in,  he  found  that  to  follow  all  their 
counsels  would,  in  fact,  be  to  stand  still.  He  remained  for  a 
time  sadly  embarrassed ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  thought  struck 
him  to  ramble  on  as  he  had  begun  ;  that  his  work  being  mis- 
cellaneous, and  written  for  different  humors,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  any  one  would  be  pleased  with  the  whole ;  but 
that  if  it  should  contain  something  to  suit  each  reader,  his  end 
would  be  completely  answered.  Few  guests  sit  down  to  a 
varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite  for  every  dish.  One  has 
an  elegant  horror  of  a  roasted  pig ;  another  holds  a  curry  or 
a  devil  in  utter  abomination ;  a  third  cannot  tolerate  the 
ancient  flavor  of  venison  and  wildfowl ;  and  a  fourth,  of  truly 
masculine  stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on  those 
knick-knacks,  here  and  there  dished  up  for  the  ladies.  Thus 
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each  article  is  condemned  in  its  turn ;  and  yet,  amidst  this 
variety  of  appetites,  seldom  does  a  dish  go  away  from  the 
table  without  being  tasted  and  relished  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  guests. 

With  these  considerations  he  ventures  to  serve  up  this 
■econd  volume  in  the  same  heterogeneous  way  with  his  first ; 
simply  requesting, the  reader,  if  he  should  find  here  and  there 
something  to  please  him,  to  rest  assured  that  it  was  written 
expressly  for  intelligent  readers  like  himself ;  but  entreating 
him,  should  he  find  any  thing  to  dislike,  to  tolerate  it,  as  ono. 
of  those  articles  which  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  write  for 
readers  of  a  less  refined  taste. 

To  be  serious. — ^The  author  is  conscious  of  the  numerous 
&ults  and  imperfections  of  his  work;  and  well  aware  how 
little  he  is  disciplined  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  author- 
ship.  His  deficiencies  are  also  increased  by  a  diffidence  ari^ring 
from  his  peculiar  situation.  He  finds  himself  writing  in  a 
strange  land,  and  appearing  before  a  public  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  from  childhood,  to  regard  with  the  highest  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  He  is  full  of  solicitude  to  deserve 
their  approbation,  yet  finds  that  very  solicitude  oontinually 
embarrassing  his  powers,  and  depriving  him  of  that  ease  and 
confidence  which  are  neeessary  to  successful  exertion.  Still 
the  kindness  with  which  he  is  treated  encourages  him  to  go 
on,  hoping  that  in  time  ho  may  acquire  a  steadier  footing ; 
and  thus  he  proceeds,  half  venturing,  half  shrinking,  surprised 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  wondering  at  his  own  temerity. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  centary,  when  Britain,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Saxona,  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  youths 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  at  Rome,  conceived  a  fancy  for  the 
race,  and  determined  to  send  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
these  comely  but  benighted  islanders.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by 
learning  that  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  potent  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  princes,  had  married  Bertha,  a  Christian  princess,  only  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Paris,  and  that  she  was  allowed  by  stipuUtion  the  full 
exercise  of  her  religion. 

The  shrewd  Pontiff  knew  the  influence  of  the  sex  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith.  He  forthwith  despatched  Augustine,  a  Roman  monk,  with 
forty  associates,  to  the  court  of  Ethelbert  at  Canterbury,  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  king  and  to  obtain  through  him  a  foothold  in  the 
island. 

Ethelbert  received  them  warily,  and  held  a  conference  in  the  open 
air ;  being  distrustful  of  foreign  priestcraft,  and  fearful  of  spells  and 
magic.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  making  him  as  good  a  Christian 
•a»i  his  wife ;  the  conversion  of  the  king  of  course  produced  the  conver- 
8ion  of  his  loyal  subjects.  The  zeal  and  success  of  Augustine  were  re- 
warded by  his  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  being  endowed 
with  authority  over  all  the  British  churches. 

One  of  the  roost  prominent  converts  was  Segebert  of  Sebert,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  a  nephew  of  Ethelbert.  He  reigned  at  London,  of 
which  Mellitus,  one  of  the^  Roman  monks  who  had  come  over  with  Au- 
gustine was  made  bishop. 

Sebert,  in  606,  in  his  religious  zeal,  founded  a  monastery  by  the  river 
tide  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  being,  in 
iact,  the  origin  of  the  {M«sent  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Great  prep- 
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mrations  were  made  for  the  consecratioD  of  the  eburcb,  which  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  On  the  iiioraing  of  the  appointed  day,  Mellitus, 
the  bishop^  proceeded  with  great  pomp  aad  8olemnity  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  On  approaching  the  edifice  be  was  met  by  a  fiaherman,  who 
informed  him  that  it  was  needless  to  proceed,  as  tbe  ceremony  was  over. 
The  bishop  stared  with  surprise,  when  the  fisherman  went  on  to  relate, 
that  the  night  before,  as  he  was  in  bis  boat  on  the  Thames,  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  him^  and  told  bim  that  be  mtend<5d  to  consecrate  tbe  cbnrch 
bimselfl  that  very  night.  The  apostle  accordingly  went  into  the  ehnrcb, 
which  suddenly  became  illuminated.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
sumptuoos  stylc>  accompanied  by  strains  of  heavenly  music  and  cloads 
of  fragrant  incense.  After  this,  the  apostle  came  into  the  boat  and  or- 
dered the  fislierman  to  cast  bis  net.  He  did  so,  and  bad  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes ;  one  of  which  be  was  commanded  to  present  to  tbe 
bishop,  and  to  signify  to  him  that  tbe  apostle  bad  relieved  bim  from  the 
necessity  of  consecrating  the  church. 

Mellitus  was  a  wary  man,  slow  of  belief,  and  required  confirmation  o( 
the  fisberman*s  tale.  He  opened  the  church  doors,  and  beheld  wax  can- 
dles, crosses,  holy  water ;  oil  sprinkled  in  various  places,  and  various 
other  traces  of  a  grand  ceremonial.  If  he  bad  still  any  lingering  doubts, 
they  were  completely  removed  on  the  fisherman's  producing  tbe  identi- 
cal  fish  which  be  had  been  ordered  by  the  apostle  to  present  to  him. 
To  resist  this  would  have  been  to  resist  ocular  demonstration.  Tbe  good 
bishop  accordingly  was  convinced  that  the  church  bad  actually  been 
consecrated  by  St.  Peter  in  person  ;  so  he  reverently  abstained  from  pro- 
ceeding further  in  tbe  business. 

Tbe  foregomg  tradition  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  King  Edward 
tbe  Confessor  chose  this  place  as  the  site  of  a  religious  house  which  be 
meant  to  endow.  He  pulled  down  tbe  old  church  and  buflt  another  in 
its  place  in  1046.  In  this  bis  remains  were  deposited  .*n  a  magnificent 
•brine. 

Tbe  sacred  edifice  again  underwent  modifications,  if  not  a  reconstruct 
tion,  by  Henry  III.,  in  1220,  and  began  to  assume  its  present  appearance. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  it  lost  its  conventual  character,  that  monarch 
taming  the  monks  away,  and  seizing  upon  the  revenues. 


RELICS  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

A  curious  narrative  was  printed  in  1688,  by  one  of  the  ehoristersef 
the  cathedral,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Paul  Pry  of  tbe  lacrcd 
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edifice^  giWog  tn  account  of  bis  rummngiag  among  the  bones  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  after  they  had  qoietly  reposed  iu  their  sepulchre  upwards 
of  six  hundred  years,  and  of  his  drawing  forth  the  crucifix  and  golden 
chain  of  the  deceased  monarch.  During  eighteen  years  that  he  had 
officiated  in  the  choir,  it  had  been  a  common  'tradition,  he  says,  among 
bis  brother  choristers  and  the  gray-headed  servants  of  the  abbey,  that 
the  body  of  King  Edward  was  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chest  or  coffin, 
which  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine  erected  to  his 
niemory.  None  of  the  abbey  gossips,  however,  had  ventured  upon  a 
nearer  inspection,  until  the  worthy  narrator,  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
mounted  to  the  coffin  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  found  it  to  be  made  of 
wood,  apparently  very  strong  and  firm,  being  secured  by  bauds  of 
iron. 

Subsequently,  in  1685,  on  takiug  down  the  scaffolding  used  in  the 
coronation  of  James  II.,  the  coffin  was  found  to  be  broken,  a  hole  ap- 
pearing in  the  lid,  probably  made,  through  accident,  by  the  workmen. 
No  one  ventured,  however,  to  meddle  with  the  sacred  depository  of 
royal  dust,  until,  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  circumstance  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  chorister.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the 
abbey  in  company  with  two  friends,  of  congenial  tastes,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  inspecting  the  tombs.  Procuring  a  ladder,  he  again  mounted 
to  the  coffin,  and  found,  as  had  been  represented,  a  hole  in  the  lid  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  just  in  front  of  the  left  breast. 
Thrusting  in  his  hand,  and  groping  among  the  bones,  he  drew  from  un- 
derneath the  shoulder  a  crucifix,  richly  adorned  and  enameled,  affixed  to 
a  gold  chain  twenty-four  inches  long.  These  he  showed  to  his  inquis- 
itive friends,  who  were  equally  surprised  with  himself. 

*•  At  the  time,*  says  he,  "  when  I  took  the  cross  and  chain  out  of  the 
coffin,  /  drew  the  head  to  thf  hole  and  viewed  it^  being  very  sound  and 
firm,  with  the  upper  and  nether  jaws  whole  and  f\ill  of  teeth,  and  a  list 
of  gold  above  an  inch  broad,  in  the  nature  of  a  coronet,  surrounding  the 
temples.  There  was  also  in  the  coffin,  white  linen  ond  gold-colored 
flowered  silk,  that  looked  indifferent  fVesh;  but  the  least  stress  put 
thereto  showed  it  was  well  nigh  perished.  There  were  all  his  bones,  and 
much  dust  likewise,  which  I  left  as  I  found.** 

It  is  difficiUt  to  conceire  a  more  grotesque  lesson  to  human  pride 
than  the  scull  of  Edward  the  Confessor  thus  irreverently  pulled  about  in 
its  cofVn  by  a  prying  chorister,  and  brought  to  grin  face  to  face  ^ith  him 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid ! 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  the  chorister  put  the  crucifix  and  chain 
back  again  into  the  coffin,  and  sought  the  dean,  to  apprise  him  of  his 
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dUcoverj.  The  dean  not  being  acoeasible  at  the  time,  and  fearing  that 
the  holy  treasure  **  might  be  taken  away  bj  other  hands,  he  got  a 
brother  chorister  to  accompany  him  to  the  shrine  about  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards,  and  in  his  presence  again  drew  forth  the  relics.  These 
ho  afterwards  delivered  on  his  knees  to  King  James.  The  king  subse- 
quently had  the  old  coffin  inclosed  in  a  new  one  of  great  strength :  each 
plank  being  two  inches  thick  and  cramped  together  with  large  Iron 
wedges,  where  it  now  remains  (1688)  as  a  testimony  of  his  pious  care, 
that  no  abuse  might  be  offered  to  th^  sacred  ashes  therein  deposited." 

As  the  history  of  this  shrine  is  full  of  moral,  I  subjoin  a  description 
of  it  in  modem  times.  The  solitary  and  forlorn  shrine,"  says  a  British 
writer,  now  stands  a  mere  skeleton  of  what  it  was.  A  few  faint  traces 
of  its  sparkling  decorations  inlaid  on  solid  mortar  catches  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  forever  set  on  its  splendor  •  *  *  *  Only  two  of  the  spiral 
pillars  remain.  The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken,  uid  covered  with 
dust.  The  mosaic  is  picked  away  in  every  part  within  reach ;  only  the 
lozenges  of  about  a  foot  square  and  five  circular  pieces  of  the  rich  mnr- 
ble  remain." — Malcolm^  Lond,  rediv. 


IN80KIPTI0N  ON  A  MONUMENT  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  SKETCH. 

Here  lyes  the  Loyal  Duke  ot  Mewcastle,  and  his  Duchess  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  young- 
est sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  fkmily ;  for  all  the 
brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This  Duchess  was  a 
wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her  many  Bookes  do  well  testify  : 
she  was  a  most  virtuous,  and  loving  and  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her 
lord  all  the  time  of  his  banishment  and  miseries,  and  when  he  came 
home,  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary  retireipent**. 


In  the  winter  time,  when  the  days  are  short,  the  service  in  the  after- 
noon is  performed  by  the  light  of  tapers.  The  effect  is  fine  of  the  choir 
partially  lighted  up,  while  the  main  body  of  the  cathedral  and  the  tran- 
septs are  in  profound  and  cavernous  darkness.  The  white  dresses  of  the 
choristers  gleam  amidst  the  deep  brown  of  the  open  slats  and  canopies; 
the  partial  illumination  makes  enormous  shadows  from  columns  and 
screens,  and  darting  into  the  surrounding  gloom,  catches  here  and  there 
upon  a  sepulchral  decoration,  or  monumental  effigy.  The  swelling  notes 
of  the  organ  accord  well  with  the  scene. 
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When  the  service  is  over,  the  dean  is  lighted  to  his  dwelling,  in  the 
old  conventual  part  of  the  pile,  by  the  boys  of  the  choir,  in  their  white 
dresses,  bearing  tapers,  and  the  procession  passes  through  the  abbey 
and  along  the  shadowy  cloisters,  lighting  up  angles  and  arches  and  grim 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  leaving  all  behind  in  darkness. 


On  entering  the  cloisters  at  night  from  what  is  called  the  Dean's 
Yard,  the  eye  ranging  through  a  dark  vaulted  passage  catches  a  distant 
view  of  a  white  marble  figure  reclining  on  a  tomb,  on  which  a  strong 
g^are  thrown  by  a  gas  light  has  quite  a  spectral  effect.  It  is  a  mural 
numument  of  one  of  the  Pultneys. 
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TO  THE  BEADEB. 


WOETHT  IKD  Dear  Eeadeb! — ^Hast  thon  ever 
been  waylaid  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  tour  by 
some  treacherons  malady :  thy  heels  tripped  up,  and  thou 
left  to  count  the  tedious  minutes  as  they  passed,  in  the 
solitude  of  an  inn  chamber  ?  If  thou  hast,  thou  wilt  be 
able  to  pity  me.  Behold  me,  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  my  journeying  up  the  fair  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and 
laid  up  by  indisposition  in  this  old  frontier  town  of 
Hentz.  I  have  worn  out  every  source  of  amusement. 
I  know  the  sound  of  every  clock  that  strikes,  and  bell 
that  rings,  in  the  place.  I  know  to  a  second  when  to 
listen  for  the  first  tap  of  the  Prussian  drum,  as  it  sum* 
mons  the  garrison  to  parade,  or  at  what  hour  to  expect 
the  distant  sound  of  the  Austrian  military  band.  All 
these  have  grown  wearisome  to  me ;  and  even  the  well^ 
known  step  of  my  doctor,  as  he  slowly  paces  the  corridor, 
with  healing  in  the  creak  of  his  shoes,  no  longer  affords 
an  agreeable  interruption  to  the  monotony  of  my  apart* 
ment. 
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For  a  time  I  attempted  to  beguile  the  weary  hours, 
by  studying  German  under  the  tuition  of  mine  host's 
pretty  little  daughter,  Katrine ;  but  I  soon  found  even 
German  had  not  power  to  charm  a  languid  ear,  and  that 
the  conjugating  of  ich  liehe  might  be  powerless,  however 
rosy  the  lips  which  uttered  it. 

I  tried  to  read,  but  my  mind  would  not  fix  itself.  I 
turned  over  volume  after  volume,  but  threw  them  by 
with  distaste :  "  Well,  then,"  said  I  at  length,  in  de- 
spair, "if  I  cannot  read  a  book,  I  will  write  one." 
Never  was  there  a  more  lucky  idea;  it  at  once  gave 
me  occupation  and  amusement.  The  writing  ctf  a  book 
was  considered  in  old  times  as  an  enterprise  of  toil  and 
diflSculty,  insomuch  that  the  most  trifling  lucubration 
was  denominated  a  "  work,"  and  the  world  talked  with 
awe  and  reverence  of  "  the  labors  of  the  learned." 
— ^These  matters  are  better  understood  nowadays. 

Thanks  to  the  improvements  in  all  kind  of  manufac- 
tures, the  art  of  book-making  has  been  made  f&miliar 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  Everybody  is  an  author. 
The  scribbling  of  a  quarto  is  the  mere  pastime  of  the 
idle ;  the  young  gentleman  throws  off  his  bi:ace  of  duo- 
decimos in  the  intervals  of  the  sporting  season,  and  the 
young  lady  produces  her  set  of  volumes  with  the  same 
facility  that  her  great-grandmother  worked  a  set  of 
chair-bottoms. 

The  idea  having  struck  me,  therefore,  to  write  a 
book,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  the  execution 
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of  it  was  no  difiScnlt  matter.  I  rummaged  my  portfolio, 
and  cast  about,  in  my  recollection,  for  those  floating 
materials  which  a  man  naturally  collects  in  travelling ; 
and  here  I  have  arranged  them  in  this  little  work. 

As  I  know  this  to  be  a  story-telling  and  a  story- 
reading  age,  and  that  the  world  is  fond  of  being  taught 
by  apologue,  I  have  digested  the  instruction  I  would 
convey  into  a  number  of  tales.  They  may  not  possess 
the  power  of  amusement,  which  the  tales  told  by  many 
of  my  contemporaries  possess ;  but  then  I  value  myself 
on  the  sound  moral  which  each  of  them  contains.  This 
may  not  be  apparent  at  first,  but  the  reader  will  be 
sure  to  find  it  out  in  the  end.  I  am  for  curing  the  world 
by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by  violent  doses ;  indeed,  the 
patient  shoxQd  never  be  conscious  that  he  is  taking  a 
dose.  I  have  learnt  this  much  from  experience  under 
the  hands  of  the  worthy  Bippocrates  of  Mentz. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  for  those  barefaced  tales  which 
carry  their  moral  on  the  surface,  staring  one  in  the  face ; 
they  are  enough  to  deter  the  squeamish  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  often  hid  my  moral  from  sight,  and 
disguised  it  as  much  as  possible  by  sweets  and  spices, 
so  that  while  the  simple  reader  is  listening  with  open 
mouth  to  a  ghost  or  a  love  story,  he  may  have  a  bolus 
of  sound  morality  popped  down  his  throat,  and  be  never 
the  wiser  for  the  fraud. 

As  the  public  is  apt  to  be  curious  about  the  sources 
whence  an  author  draws  his  stories,  doubtless  that  it 
1* 
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may  know  how  far  to  put  faith  in  them,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  Adventure  of  the  German  Student,  or 
rather  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  founded  on  an  anecdote 
related  to  me  as  existing  somewhere  in  French ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  been  told,  since  writing  it,  that  an 
ingenious  tale  has  been  founded  on  it  by  an  English 
writer ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  either  the  fonder 
or  the  latter  in  print.  Some  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
Adventure  of  the  Mysterious  Picture,  and  in  the  Story  of 
the  Young  Italian,  are  vague  recollections  of  anecdotes 
related  to  me  some  years  since ;  but  from  what  source 
derived,  I  do  not  know.  The  Adventure  of  the  Young 
Painter  among  the  banditti  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  an  authentic  narrative  in  manuscript. 

As  to  the  other  tales  contained  in  this  work,  and 
indeed  to  my  tales  generally,  I  can  make  but  one  ob- 
servation ;  I  am  an  old  traveller ;  I  have  read  somewhat, 
heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt  more  than  all.  My 
brain  is  filled,  therefore,  with  all  kinds  of  odds  and 
ends.  In  travelling,  these  heterogeneous  matters  have 
become  shaken  up  in  my  mind,  as  the  articles  are  apt 
to  be  in  an  ill-packed  travelling  trunk ;  so  that  when  I 
attempt  to  draw  forth  a  fact,  I  cannot  determine  whether 
I  have  read,  heard,  or  dreamt  it ;  and  I  am  always 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  to  believe  of  my  own 
stories. 

These  matters  being  premised,  fall  to,  worthy  reader, 
with  good  appetite ;  and,  above  all,  with  good  humor, 
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to  what  is  here  set  before  thee.  If  the  tales  I  have 
fumished  should  prove  to  be  bad,  they  will  at  least  be 
fonnd  short ;  so  that  no  one  will  be  wearied  long  on 
the  same  t]ieme.  Variety  is  charming,"  as  some  poet 
observes. 

There  is  a  certain  relief  in  change,  even  thongh  it  be 
from  bad  to  worse  1  As  I  have  often  found  in  travel* 
ling  in  a  stage-coach,  that  it  is  often  a  comfort  to  shift 
one's  position,  and  be  bruised  in  a  new  place. 

Ever  thine, 

Geoffrey  Cba.toh. 

DttUdfromtK* Hom.  ds  DAUitTAiyi; 
U-dmrani  Hom.  ds  Pabi8« 
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then  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  moDStrons  fish,  with  a  sword  hj 's  side,  a  long  sword, 
A  pike  in  *8  neck,  and  a  gnn  in 's  nose,  a  huge  gnn. 
And  letters  of  mart  in  *s  month  from  the  Duke  of  Florence. 

CUanikM.—ThiB  is  a  monstrous  lie. 

Ihny.—  I  do  confess  It 

Do  yon  think  Td  teU  yon  truths  ? 
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THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN. 


rpHE  following  adventures  were  related  to  me  by  the  same 
nervous  gentleman  who  told  me  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
Stout  Gentleman,  published  in  Bracebridge  Hall.  It  is  very 
singular,  that  although  I  expressly  stated  that  story  to  have 
been  told  to  me,  and  described  the  very  person  who  told  it, 
still  it  has  been  received  as  an  adventure  that  happened  to 
myself  Now  I  protest  I  never  met  with  any  adventure  of 
the  kind.  I  should  not  have  grieved  at  this,  had  it  not  been 
intimated  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  in  an  introduction  to 
his  novel  of  Pcveril  of  the  Peak,  that  he  was  himself  the  stout 
gentleman  alluded  to.  I  have  ever  since  been  importuned  by 
questions  and  letters  from  gentlemen,  and  particularly  from 
ladies  without  number,  touching  what  I  had  seen  of  the  Great 
Unknown. 

Now  all  this  is  extremely  tantalizing.  It  is  like  being 
congratulated  on  the  high  prize  when  one  has  drawn  a  blank ; 
for  I  have  just  as  great  a  desire  as  any  one  of  the  public  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  that  very  singular  personage,  whose 
voice  fills  every  comer  of  the  world,  without  any  one  being 
able  to  tell  whence  it  comes. 

My  friend,  the  nervous  gentleman,  also,  who  is  a  man  of 
very  shy,  retired  habits,  complains  that  he  has  been  execs- 
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sively  annoyed  in  consequence  of  its  getting  about  in  his 
neighborhood  that  he  is  the  fortunate  personage.  Insomuch, 
that  he  has  become  a  character  of  considerable  notoriety  in 
two  or  three  country  towns,  and  has  been  repeatedly  teased 
to  exhibit  himself  at  blue-stocking  parties,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  being  the  gentleman  who  has  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  author  of  Waverley." 

Indeed  the  poor  man  has  grown  ten  times  as  nervous  as 
ever  since  he  has  discovered,  on  such  good  authority,  who  the 
stout  gentleman  was ;  and  will  never  forgive  himself  for  not 
having  made  a  more  resolute  effort  to  get  a  full  sight  of  him. 
He  has  anxiously  endeavored  to  call  up  a  recollection  of  what 
he  saw  of  that  portly  personage ;  and  has  ever  since  kept  a 
curious  eye  on  all  gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, whom  he  has  seen  getting  into  stage-coaches.  All  in 
vain  I  The  features  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  seem  common 
to  the  whole  race  of  stout  gentlemen,  and  the  Great  Unknown 
remains  as  great  an  unknown  as  ever. 


Having  premised  these  circumstances,  I  will  now  let  the 
nervous  gentleman  proceed  with  his  stories. 


THE  HUNTING  DINNER. 


T  WAS  once  at  a  hunting-dinner,  given  by  a  worthy  fox« 
hunting  old  Baronet,  vho  kept  bachelor's  hall  in  jovial 
style  in  an  ancient  rook-haunted  family  mansion,  in  one  of  the 
middle  counties.  He  had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Mr 
sex  in  his  younger  days ;  but,  having  travelled  much,  studied 
the  sex  in  various  countries  with  distinguished  success,  and 
returned  home  profoundly  instrupted,  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
ways  of  woman,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  pleasing, 
had  the  mortification  of  being  jilted  by  a  little  boarding-school 
girl,  who  was  scarcely  versed  in  the  accidence  of  love. 

The  Baronet  was  completely  overcome  by  such  an  incred- 
ible defeat ;  retired  from  the  world  in  disgust ;  put  himself 
under  the  government  of  his  housekeeper ;  and  took  to  fox- 
hunting like  a  perfect  Nimrod.  Whatever  poets  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  a  man  will  grow  ovtt  of  love  as  he  grows  old ; 
and  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  may  diase  out  of  his  heart  even  the 
memory  of  a  boarding-school  goddess.  The  Baronet  was, 
when  I  saw  him,  as  merry,  and  mellow  an  old  badielor  as  ever 
followed  a  hound ;  and  the  love  he  had  once  felt  for  one 
woman  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  sex ;  so  that  there 
was  not  a  pretty  face  in  the  whole  country  round  but  came  in 
for  a  share. 
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The  dinner  was  prolonged  till  a  late  hour ;  for  our  host 
hal  ing  no  ladies  in  his  household  to  summon  us  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, .the  bottle  maintained  its  true  bachelor  sway,  unri- 
valled by  its  potent  enemy,  the  tea-kettle.  The  old  hall  in 
which  we  dined  echoed  to  bursts  of  robustious  fox-hunting 
merriment,  that  made  the  ancient  antlers  shake  on  the  walls. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  wine  and  the  wassail  of  mine  host 
began  to  operate  upon  bodies  already  a  little  jaded  by  the 
chase.  The  choice  spirits  which  flashed  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dinner,  sparkled  for  a  time,  then  gradually  went  out  one 
after  another,  or  only  emitted  now  and  then  a  ^nt  gleam  from 
the  socket.  Some  of  the  briskest  talkers,  who  had  given 
tongue  so  bravely  at  the  first  burst,  fell  &st  asleep ;  and 
none  kept  on  their  way  but  certam  of  those  long-winded 
prosers,  who,  like  short-l^ged  hounds,  worry  on  unnoticed  at 
the  bottom  of  conversation,  but  are  sure  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  Even  these  at  length  subsided  into'  silence ;  and 
scarcely  any  thing  was  heard  but  the  nasal  communicationa 
of  two  or  three  veteran  masticators,  who  having  been  silent 
while  awake,  were  indemnifying  the  company  in  their  sleep. 

At  length  the  announcement  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  cedar- 
parlor  roused  all  hands  from  this  temporary  torpor.  Every 
one  awoke  marvellously  renovated,  and  while  sipping  the 
refreshing  beverage  out  of  the  Baronet's  old-fashioned  hered- 
itary china,  began  to  think  of  departing  for  their  several 
homes.  But  here  a  sudden  difficulty  arose.  While  we  had 
been  prolonging  our  repast,  a  heavy  winter  storm  had  set  in, 
with  snow,  rain,  and  sleet,  driven  by  such  bitter  blasts  of 
wind,  that  they  threatened  to  penetrate  to  the  very  hone, 

"  It's  all  in  vain,"  said  our  hospitable  host,  "  to  think  of 
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putting  one's  head  out  of  doors  in  such  weather.  So,  gentle* 
men,  I  hold  you  my  guests  for  this  night  at  least,  and  will 
have  your  quarters  prepared  accordingly." 

The  unruly  weather,  which  became  more  and  more  tern, 
pestuous,  rendered  the  hospitable  suggestion  unanswerable. 
The  only  question  was,  whether  such  an  unexpected  accession 
of  company  to  an  already  crowded  house,  would  not  put  the 
housekeeper  to  her  trumps  to  accommodate  them. 

**  Pshaw,"  cried  mine  host ;  '*  did  you  ever  know  a  bache- 
lor's hall  that  was  not  elastic,  and  able  to  accommodate  twice 
as  many  as  it  could  hold  1 "  So,  out  of  a  good-humored  pique, 
the  housekeeper  was  summoned  to  a  consultation  before  us 
all.  The  old  lady  appeared  in  her  gala  suit  of  faded  brocade, 
which  rustled  with  flurry  and  agitation ;  for,  in  spite  of  our 
host's  bravado,  she  was  a  little  perplexed.  But  in  a  bache- 
lor's house,  and  with  bachelor  guests,  these  matters  are  readily 
managed.  There  is  no  lady  of  the  house  to  stand  upon 
squeamish  points  about  lodging  gentlemen  in  odd  holes  and 
comers,  and  exposing  the  shabby  parts  of  the  establishment. 
A  bachelor's  housekeeper  is  used  to  shifts  and  emergencies ; 
so,  after  much  worrying  to  and  fro,  and  divers  consultations 
about  the  red-room,  and  the  blue-room,  and  the  chintx-room, 
and  the  damask-room,  and  the  little  room  with  the  bow- 
vrindow,  the  matter  was  finally  arranged. 

When  all  this  was  done,  we  were  once  moresuinmoned  to  the 
standing  rural  amusement  of  eating.  The  time  that  had  been 
consumed  in  dozing  after  dinner,  and  in  the  refreshment  and 
consultation  of  the  cedar-parlor,  was  sufTicicnt,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rosy -faced  butler,  to  engender  a  reasonable  appetite  for 
supper.   A  slight  repast  had,  therefore,  been  ti'icked  up  from 
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the  reridne  of  diniier,  oonflsating  of  a  cold  sirloin  of  bee^ 
hashed  veaison,  a  devilled  leg  of  a  turkey  or  so,  attd  a  few 
other  of  those  light  articles  taken  bj  country  gentlemen  to 
ensure  sound  sleep  and  heavy  snoring. 

The  nap  alter  dinner  had  brightened  up  every  one's  wit ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  excellent  humor  was  expended  upon  the 
perplexities  of  mine  host  and  his  housekeeper,  by  certain 
married  gentlemen  of  the  company,  who  considered  them- 
selves privileged  in  joking  with  a  bachelor's  establishment. 
From  this  the  banter  turned  as  to  what  quarters  esdi  would 
find,  on  being  thus  suddenly  billeted  in  so  antiquated  a 
mansion. 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  an  Irish  captain  of  dragoons,  one  of 
the  most  merry  and  boisterous  of  the  party,  by  my  soul, 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  those  good-looking 
gentlefolks  that  hang  along  the  walls  should  walk  about  the 
rooms  of  this  stormy  night ;  or  if  I  should  find  the  ghosts 
of  one  of  those  long-waisted  ladies  turning  into  my  bed  in 
mistake  for  her  grave  in  the  church-yard." 

Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  then  ?  "  said  a  t^in,  hatchet- 
taced  gentleman,  with  projecting  eyes  like  a  lobster. 

I  had  remarked  this  last  personage  during  dinner-time  for 
one  of  those  incessant  questioners,  who  have  a  craving,  un- 
healthy appetite  in  conversation.  He  never  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  whole  of  a  story ;  never  laughed  when  others 
laughed;  but  always  put  the  joke  to  the  question.  He 
never  could  enjoy  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  but  pestered  himself 
to  get  more  out  of  the  shell.  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts^ 
then  1 "  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

^  Faithy  but  I  do,"  replied  the  jovial  Irishman.      I  was 
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brought  up  in  the  fear  and  belief  of  them.    We  had  a  Ben- 


^  A  Benshee,  and  what's  that  1 "  cried  the  questioner. 
**  Why,  an  old  lady  ghost  that  tends  upon  your  real  Mile- 
sian fiunilies,  and  waits  at  their  window  to  let  them  know 


"  A  mighty  pleasant  piece  of  information  ! "  cried  an  elder- 
ly  gentleman  with  a  knowing  look,  and  with  a  flexible  nose,  to 
which  he  could  give  a  whimsical  twist  when  he  wished  to  be 
waggish. 

"  By  my  soul,  but  Pd  have  you  to  know  it's  a  piece  of 
distinction  to  be  waited  on  by  a  Benshee.  It's  a  proof  that 
one  has  pure  blood  in  one's  veins.  But  i'  faith,  now  we  are 
talking  of  ghosts,  there  never  was  a  house  or  a  night  better 
fitted  than  the  present  for  a  ghost  adventure.  Pray,  Sir 
John,  haven't  you  such  a  thing  as  a  haunted  chamber  to  put  a 
guest  in  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiling,  "  I  might  accom- 
modate you  even  on  that  point." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  my  jewel.  Some  dark 
oaken  room,  with  ugly  wobegone  portraits,  that  stare  dismally 
at  one;  and  about  which  the  housekeeper  has  a  power  of 
delightibl  stories  of  love  and  murder.  And  then  a  dim  lamp, 
a  table  with  a  rusty  sword  across  it,  and  a  spectre  all  in  white, 
to  draw  aside  one's  curtains  at  midnight —  " 

In  truth,"  said  an  old  gentleman  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
**  you  put  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote —  " 

"  Oh,  a  ghost  story !  a  ghost  story  ! "  was  vociferated 
round  the  board,  every  one  edging  his  chair  a  little  nearer. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  now  turned  upon 


shee  in  our  own  family,  honey." 


when  some  of  them  are  to  die.' 
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the  speaker.  He  was  an  old  gentleman,  one  side  of  whose 
face  was  no  match  for  the  other.  The  eye-lid  drooped  and 
hung  down  like  an  unhinged  window-shutter.  Indeed,  the 
whole  side  of  his  head  was  dilapidated,  and  seemed  like  the 
wing  of  a  house  shut  up  and  haunted.  I'll  warrant  that  side 
was  well  stuffed  with  ghost  stories. 

There  was  a  universal  demand  for  the  tale. 
"  Nay,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  it's  a  mere  anecdote,  and 
a  very  common-place  one ;  but  such  as  it  is  you  shall  have  it. 
It  is  a  story  that  I  once  heard  my  uncle  tell  as  having  happened 
to  himself.  He  was  a  man  very  apt  to  meet  with  strange 
adventures.  I  have  heard  him  tell  of  others  much  more  sin- 
gular." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  was  your  unde  ?  "  said  the  question- 
ing gentleman. 

"  Why,  he  was  rather  a  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  body  ;  a  great 
traveller,  and  fond  of  telling  his  adventures." 

"  Pray,  how  old  might  he  have  been  when  that  happened  1 " 

"  When  what  happened  ?  "  cried  the  gentleman  with  the 
flexible  nose,  impatiently.  Egad,  you  have  not  given  any 
thing  a  chance  to  happen.  Come,  never  mind  our  uncle's 
ngc  ;  let  us  have  his  adventures." 

The  inquisitive  gentleman  being  for  the  moment  silenced, 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head  proceeded. 


THE  AD^TENTUEE  OF  MY  UKCLE. 


TIf  ANY  years  since,  some  time  before  the  French  Revolu* 
tion,  my  uncle  passed  several  months  at  Paris.  The 
English  and  French  were  on  better  terms  in  those  days  than 
at  present,  and  mingled  cordially  in  society.  The  English 
went  abroad  to  spend  money  then,  and  the  French  were  always 
ready  to  help  them :  they  go  abroad  to  save  money  at  present, 
and  that  they  can  do  without  French  assistance.  Perhaps 
the  travelling  English  were  fewer  and  choicer  than  at  present, 
when  the  whole  nation  has  broke  loose  and  inundated  the  con- 
tinent. At  any  rate,  they  circulated  more  readily  and  cur- 
rently in  foreign  society,  and  my  uncle,  during  his  residence 
in  Purls,  made  many  very  intimate  acquaintances  among  the 
French  noblesse.' 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  making  a  journey  in  the 
winter  time  in  that  part  of  Normandy  called  the  Pays  de 
Caax,  when,  as  evening  was  closing  in,  he  perceived  the  turrets 
of  an  ancient  chateau  rising  out  of  the  trees  of  its  walled 
park ;  each  turret  with  its  high  conical  roof  of  gray  slate, 
like  a  candle  with  an  extinguisher  on  it. 

^  To  whom  does  that  chateau  belong,  friend  1 "  cried  my 
uncle  to  a  meagre  but  fiery  postilicm,  who,  with  tremendous 
jack-boots  and  cooked  hat,  was  lk>imdering  on  before  him. 
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"  To  Monseigneur  the  Marquis  dc 


said  the  postil- 


ion, touching  his  hat,  partly  out  of  respect  to  my  imcle,  and 
partly  out  of  reverence  to  the  noble  name  pronounced. 

My  uncle  recollected  the  [Marquis  for  a  particular  friend 
in  Paris,  who  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  at  his 
paternal  chateau.  My  uncle  was  an  old  traveller,  one  who 
knew  well  how  to  turn  things  to  account.  He  revolved  for  a 
few  moments  in  his  mind,  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  his 
friend  the  Marquis  to  be  surprised  in  this  sociable  way  by  a 
pop  visit ;  and  how  much  more  agreeable  to  himself  to  get 
into  snug  quarters  in  a  chateau,  and  have  a  relish  of  the  Mar- 
quis's well-known  kitchen,  and  a  smack  of  his  superior  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  rather  than  put  up  with  the  miserable 
lodgment  and  miserable  fare  of  a  provincial  inn.  In  a  few 
minutes,  therefore,  the  meagre  postilion  was  cracking  his 
whip  like  a  very  devil,  or  like  a  true  Frenchman,  up  the  long 
straight  avenue  that  led  to  the  chateau. 

You  have  no  doubt  all  seen  French  chateaus,  as  every- 
body  travds  in  Franee  nowadays.  This  was  one  of  the 
oldest ;  standing  naked  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
gravel  walks  and  cold  stone  terraces;  with  a  cold-looking 
formal  garden,  cut  into  angles  and  rhomboids ;  and  a  cold 
leafless  park,  divided  geometrically  by  straight  alleys ;  and 
two  or  three  cold-looking  noseless  statues;  and  fountains 
spouting  oold  water  enough  to  make  one's  teeth  chatter.  At 
least  such  was  the  feeling  they  imparted  on  the  wuitry  day  of 
my  uncle's  visit ;  though,  in  hot  summer  weatjier,  I'll  warrant 
there  was  glare  enough  to  scorch  one's  eyes  out. 

The  smacking  of  the  postilion's  whq),  which  grew  more 
and  more  intense  the  nearer  they  approadrad,  firighteoed  a 
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of  pigeons  out  of  a  dove-oot,  and  rooks  out  of  the  roofs,  and 
finally  a  crew  of  servants  out  of  the  chateau,  with  the  Mar- 
quis at  their  head.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  my  uncle,  for 
his  chateau,  like  the  house  of  our  worthy  host,  had  not  many 
more  guests  at  the  time  than  it  could  accommodate.  So  he 
kissed  my  uncle  on  each  cheek,  after  the  French  ^hion,  and 
ushered  him  into  the  castle. 

The  Marquis  did  the  honors  of  the  house  with  the  urbanity 
of  his  country.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of  his  old  family 
chateau,  for  part  of  it  was  extremely  old.  There  was  a  tower 
and  chapel  which  had  been  built  almost  before  the  memory 
of  man ;  but  the  rest  was  more  modem,  the  castle  having  been 
nearly  demolished  during  the  wars  of  the  league.  The  Mar- 
quis dwelt  upon  this  event  with  great  satisfaction,  and  seemed 
really  to  entertain  a  grateful  feeling  towards  Henry  the  Fourth, 
for  having  thought  bis  paternal  mansion  worth  battering  down. 
He  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  the  prowess  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  several  skull-caps,  helmets,  and  cross-bows,  and  divers 
huge  boots,  and  buff  jerkins,  to  show,  which  had  been  worn 
by  the  leaguers.  Above  all,  there  was  a  two-handed  sword, 
which  he  could  hardly  wield,  but  which  he  displayed,  as  a 
proof  that  there  had  been  giants  in  his  family. 

In  trutii,  he  was  but  a  small  descendant  from  such  great 
warriors.  ^When  you  looked  at  their  bluff  visages  and  brawny 
limbs,  as  depicted  in  their  portraits,  and  then  at  the  little 
MarquiSy  with  his  spindle  shanks,  and  his  sallow  lantern  visage, 
flanked  with  a  pair  of  powdered  ear-locks,  or  ailes  de  pigeon^ 
that  seemed  ready  to  fly  away  with  it,  you  could  hardly  believe 
him  to  be.of  the  same  race.  But  when  you  looked  at  the  eyes 
that  sparkled  out  like  a  beetle's  from  each  side  of  his  hooked 
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nose,  you  saw  at  onoe  that  he  inherited  all  the  fiery  spirit  of 
his  forefathers.  In  fact,  a  Frenchman's  spirit  never  exhales, 
however  his  body  may  dwindle.  It  rather  rardies,  and  grows 
more  inflammable,  as  the  earthy  particles  diminish ;  and  I 
have  seen  valor  enough  in  a  little  fiery-hearted  French  dwarf 
to  have  furnished  out  a  tolerable  giant. 

When  once  the  Marquis,  as  was  his  wont,  put  on  one  of 
the  old  helmets  stuck  up  in  his  hall,  though  his  head  no  more 
filled  it  than  a  dry  pea  its  peascod,  yet  his  eyes  flashed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  iron  cavern  with  the  brilliancy  of  car- 
buncles; and  when  he  poised  the  ponderous  two-handed 
sword  of  liis  ancestors,  you  would  have  thought  you  saw  the 
doughty  little  David  wielding  the  sword  uf  Goliath,  which 
was  unto  him  like  a  weaver's  beam. 

However,  gentlemen,  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  de- 
scription of  the  Marquis  and  his  chateau,  but  you  must  excuse 
me ;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle ;  and  whenever  my 
uncle  told  the  story,  he  was  always  fond  of  talking  a  great 
deal  about  his  host. — Poor  little  Marquis !  He  was  one  of 
that  handful  of  gallant  courtiers  who  made  such  a  devoted 
but  hopeless  stand  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  in  the 
chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  against  the  irruption  of  the  mob  on 
the  sad  tenth  of  August.  He  displayed  the  valor  of  a  preux 
French  chevalier  to  the  last ;  flourishing  feebly  his  little  court 
sword  with  a  ^a-ga  I  in  face  of  a  whole  l^ion  of  sans  culottes  ; 
but  was  pinned  to  the  wall  like  a  butterfly,  by  the  pike  of  a 
poissardey  and  his  heroic  soul  was  borne  up  to  heaven  on  his 
ailes  de  pigeon. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  To  the 
point,  then.    When  the  hour  arrived  for  retiring  for  the  nighty 
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my  unde  was  shown  to  his  room  in  a  venerable  old  tower. 
It  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  chateau,  and  had  in  ancient 
times  been  tl^e  donjon  or  strong-hold ;  of  course  the  chamber 
was  none  of  the  best.  The  Marquis  had  put  him  there,  how- 
ever, because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  traveller  of  taste,  and  fond 
of  antiquities ;  and  also  because  the  better  apartments  were 
already  occupied.  Indeed,  he  perfectly  reconciled  my  uncle  to 
his  quarters  by  mentioning  the  great  personages  who  had  once 
inhabited  them,  all  of  whom  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected  with  the  family.  If  you  would  take  his  word  for  it, 
John  Baliol,  or  as  he  called  him,  Jean  de  Bailleul,  had  died  of 
chagrin  in  this  very  chamber,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his 
rival,  Robert  de  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  And 
when  he  added  that  the  Duke  de  Guise  had  slept  in  it,  my 
uncle  was  fain  to  felicitate  himself  on  being  honored  with  such 
distinguished  quarters. 

The  night  was  shrewd  and  windy,  and  the  diamber  none 
of  the  warmest.  An  old  long-faced,  long-bodied  servant,  in 
quaint  livery,  who  attended  upon  my  uncle,  threw  down  an 
armful  of  wood  beside  the  fireplace,  gave  a  queer  look  about 
the  room,  and  then  wished  him  bon  repos  with  a  grimace  and 
a  shrug  that  would  have  been  suspicious  from  any  other  than 
an  old  French  servant. 

The  chamber  had  indeed  a  wild,  crazy  look,  enough  to 
strike  any  one  who  had  read  romances  with  apprehension  and 
foreboding.  The  windows  were  high  and  narrow,  and  had 
once  been  loop-holes,  but  had  been  rudely  enlarged,  as  well  as 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  walls  would  permit ;  and  the  ill- 
fitted  casements  rattled  to  every  breeze.  You  would  have 
thought,  on  a  windy  night,  some  of  the  old  leaguers  were 
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tramping  and  clanking  about  the  apartment  in  their  huge 
boots  and  rattling  spurs.  A  door  which  stood  ajar,  and,  like 
a  true  French  door,  would  stand  ajar  in  spite  of  every  reason 
and  effort  to  the  contrary,  op^ed  upon  a  long  dark  corridor, 
that  led  the  Lord  knows  whither,  and  seemed  just  made  for 
ghosts  to  air  themselves  in,  when  they  turned  out  of  their 
graves  at  midnight.  The  wind  would  spring  up  into  a  hoarse 
murmur  through  this  passage,  and  creak  the  door  to  and  fro, 
as  if  some  dubious  ghost  were  balancii^  in  its  mind  whether 
to  come  in  or  not.  In  a  word,  it  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
comfortless  apartment  that  a  ghost,  if  ghost  there  were  in  the 
chateau,  would  single  out  for  its  favorite  lounge. 

My  uncle,  however,  though  a  man  accustomed  to  meet 
with  strange  adventures,  apprehended  none  at  the  time.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  shut  the  door,  but  in  vain.  Not 
that  he  apprehended  any  thing,  for  he  was  too  old  a  traveller 
to  be  daunted  by  a  wild-looking  apartment ;  but  the  night,  as 
I  liave  said,  was  cold  and  gusty,  and  the  wind  howled  about 
the  old  turret  pretty  much  as  it  does  round  this  old  mansion 
at  this  moment ;  and  the  breeze  from  the  long  dark  corridor 
came  in  as  damp  and  as  chilly  as  if  from  a  dungeon.  My 
uncle,  therefore,  since  he  could  not  dose  the  door,  threw  a 
quantity  of  wood  on  the  fire,  which  soon  sent  up  a  flame  in 
the  great  wide-mouthed  chimney  that  illumined  the  whole 
chamber ;  and  made  the  shadow  of  the  tongs  on  the  opposite 
wall  look  like  a  long-legged  giant  My  uncle  now  clambered 
on  the  top  of  the  half-score  of  mattresses  which  form  a 
French  bed,  and  which  stood  in  a  deep  recess ;  then  tucking 
himself  snugly  in,  and  burying  himself  up  to  the  dun  in  the 
bedclothes,  he  lay  looking  at  the  fire,  and  listening  to  the 
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wind,  and  thinking  how  knowingly  he  had  come  over  his 
frigid  the  Marquis  for  a  night's  lodging — and  so  he  fell 
asleep. 

He  had  not  taken  above  half  of  his  first  nap  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dock  of  the  chateau,  In  the  turret  over  his 
chamber,  which  struck  midnight  It  was  just  such  an  old 
dock  as  ghosts  are  fond  of.  It  had  a  deep,  dismal  tone,  and 
struck  so  slowly  and  tediously  that  my  uncle  thought  it 
would  never  have  done.  He  counted  and  counted  till  he  was 
confident  he  counted  thirteen,  and  then  it  stopped. 

The  fire  had  burnt  low,  and  the  blaze  of  the  last  fagot  was 
almost  expiring,  burning  in  small  blue  flames,  which  now  and 
then  lengthened  up  into  little  white  gleams.  My  uncle  lay 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  nightcap  drawn  almost  do^vn 
to  his  noee.  His  fancy  was  already  wandering,  and  began  to 
mingle  up  the  present  sc^e  with  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the 
French  Opera,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  Dolly's  chop-house  in 
London,  and  all  the  fiirrago  of  noted  places  with  which  the 
brain  of  a  traveller  is  crammed : — in  a  word,  he  was  just  fall- 
ing asleep. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  slowly 
pacing  along  the  corridor.  My  unde,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  himself,  was  a  man  not  easily  frightened.  So  he  lay 
quiet,  supposing  this  some  other  guest,  or  some  servant  on 
his  way  to  bed.  The  footsteps,  however,  approached  the 
door ;  the  door  gently  opened  ;  whether  of  its  own  accord,  or 
whether  pushed  open,  my  unde  could  not  distinguish  :  a 
figure  all  in  white  glided  in.  It  was  a  female,  tall  and 
Btatdy,  and  of  a  commanding  air.  Her  dress  was  of  an 
•ndent  fiishion,  ample  in  volume,  and  sweeping  the  floor. 
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She  walked  up  to  the  fireplace,  without  r^arding  my  uncle, 
who  raised  his  nightcap  with  one  hand,  and  stared  earnestly 
at  her.  She  remained  for  some  time  standing  by  the  fire, 
which,  flashing  up  at  intervals,  cast  blue  and  white  gleams  of 
light,  that  enabled  my  uncle  to  remark  her  appearance  mi- 
nutely. 

Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  perhaps  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  bluish  light  of  the  fire.  It  possessed  beauty, 
but  its  beauty  was  saddened  by  care  and  anxiety.  There  was 
the  look  of  one  accustomed  to  trouble,  but  of  one  whom 
trouble  could  not  cast  down  nor  subdue ;  for  there  was  still 
the  predominating  air  of  proud,  unconquerable  resolution. 
Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  formed  by  my  uncle,  and  he 
considered  himself  a  great  physiognomist. 

The  figure  remained,  as  I  said,  for  some  time  by  the  fire, 
putting  out  first  one  hand,  then  the  other ;  then  eadi  foot  al- 
ternately, as  if  warming  itself ;  for  your  ghosts,  if  ghost  it 
really  was,  are  apt  to  be  cold.  My  uncle,  furthermore,  re- 
marked that  it  wore  high-heeled  shoes,  after  an  ancient 
fashion,  with  paste  or  diamond  buckles,  that  sparkled  as 
though  they  were  alive.  At  length  the  figure  turned  gently 
round,  casting  a  glassy  look  about  the  apartm^t,  which^  as  it 
passed  over  my  unde,  made  his  blood  run  cold,  and  diilled 
the  very  marrow  in  his  bones.  It  then  stretched  its  arms 
towards  heaven,  clasped  its  iiands,  and  wringing  them  in  a 
supplicating  manner,  glided  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

My  uucle  lay  for  some  time  meditating  on  this  visitation, 
for  (as  he  remarked  when  he  told  me  the  story)  though  a 
man  of  firmness,  he  was  also  a  man  of  refiecti<Hi,  and  didT  not 
reject  a  tiling  because  it  was  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
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events.  However,  being,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  trav- 
eller,  and  accustomed  to  strange  adventures,  he  drew  his 
nightcap  resolutely  over  his  eyes,  turned  his  back  to  the  door, 
hoisted  the  bedclothes  high  over  his  shoulders,  and  gradually 
fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  say,  when  he  was  awak- 
ened by  the  voice  of  some  one  at  his  bedside.  He  turned 
round,  and  beheld  the  old  French  servant,  with  his  ear-locks 
in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a  long  lantern  face,  on  which 
habit  had  deeply  wrinkled  an  everlasting  smile.  He  made  a 
thousand  grimaces,  and  asked  a  thousand  pardons  for  disturb- 
ing Monsieur,  but  the  morning  was  considerably  advanced. 
While  my  unde  was  dressing,  he  called  vaguely  to  mind  the 
visitor  of  the  preceding  night.  He  asked  the  ancient  domes- 
tic what  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  rambling  about  this  part  of 
the  chateau  at  night.  The  old  valet  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  high  as  his  head,  laid  one  hand  on  his  bosom,  threw  open 
the  other  with  every  finger  extended,  made  a  most  whimsical 
grimace  which  he  meant  to  be  complimentary,  and  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  know  any  thing  of  les  bonnes 
fortunes  of  Monsieur. 

My  uncle  saw  th^  was  nothing  satis&ctory  to  be  learned 
in  this  quarter. — After  breakfast,  he  was  walking  with  the 
Marquis  through  the  modem  apartments  of  t^e  chateau,  slid- 
ing over  the  well-waxed  floors  of  silk^  saloons,  amidst  fur- 
niture rich  in  gilding  and  brocade,  until  they  came  r  to  a  long 
picture  gallery,  containing  many  portraits,  some  in  oil  and 
some  in  chalks. 

Here  was  an  ample  field  for  the  eloquence  of  his  host, 
who  had  all  the  pride  of  a  nobleman  of  the  ancien  rigime. 
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There  was  not  a  grand  name  in  Normandy,  and  hardly  one  io 
France,  which  was  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
his  house.  My  uncle  stood  listening  with  inward  impatience, 
resting  sometimes  on  one  leg,  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  the 
little  Marquis  descanted,  with  his  usual  fire  and  vivacity,  on 
the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  whose  portraits  hung  fdong 
the  wall ;  from  the  martial  deeds  of  the  stern  warriors  in 
steel,  to  the  gallantries  and  intrigues  of  the  blue-eyed  gentle- 
men, with  fair  smiling  faces,  powdered  ear-locks,  laoed  ruffles, 
and  pink  and  blue  silk  coats  and  breeches ; — not  forgetting 
the  conquests  of  the  lovely  shepherdesses,  with  hooped  petti- 
coats and  waists,  no  thicker  than  an  hour-glass,  who  i^peared 
ruling  over  their  sheep  and  their  swams,  with  dainty  crooks 
decorated  with  fluttering  ribbons. 

In  the  midst  of  his  friend's  discourse,  my  unde  was 
startled  on  beholding  a  fulU^gth  portrait,  the  very  counter- 
part of  his  visitor  of  the  preceding  night 

"  Methinks,"  said  he,  pointing  to  it,  I  have  seen  the  orig- 
inal of  this  portrait," 

"  Pardonnez  moi,"  replied  the  Marquis  politely,  "  that  can 
hardly  be,  as  the  lady  has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  That  was  the  beautiftil  Duchess  de  Longueville,  who 
figured  during  the  minority  c»f  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 

"  And  was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  her  history  1" 

Never  was  question  more .  unlucky.  The  litae  Marquis 
immediately  threw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  man  about 
to  tell  a  long  story.  In  &ct,  my  uncle  had  pulled  upon  him- 
self the  whole  history  of  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  in  which 
the  beautiful  Duchess  had  played  so  distinguished  a  part. 
Turenne,  Coligni,  Mazarin,  were  called  up  from  their  graves 
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to  grace  his  narration ;  nor  were  the  affkm  of  the  Barrk^a- 
does,  nor  the  chivalry  of  the  Port  CJocheres  forgotten.  My 
uncle  began  to  wish  himself  a  thousand  leagues  ofi*  from  the 
Marquis  and  his  merciless  memory,  when  suddenly  the  little 
man's  recollections  took  a  more  interesting  turn.  He  was 
relating  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville  with 
the  Princes  Cond^  and  Conti  in  the  chateau  of  Vincennes,  and 
Uie  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  Duchess  to  rouse  the  sturdy  Nor- 
mans to  their  rescue.  He  had  come  to  that  part  where  she 
was  invested  by  the  royal  forces  in  the  Castle  of  Dieppe. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Duchess^"  proceeded  the  Marquis, 
rot>6  from  her  trials.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  delicate 
and  beautiful  a  being  buffet  so  resolutely  with  hardships. 
She  determined  on  a  desperate  means  of  escape.  You  may 
have  seen  the  chateau  in  which  she  was  mewed  up  ;  an  old 
ragged  wart  of  an  edifice,  standing  on  the  knuckle  of  a  hill, 
just  above  the  rusty  little  town  of  Dieppe.  One  dark  unruly 
night  she  issued  secretly  out  of  a  small  postern  gate  of  the 
castle,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard.  The  postern 
gate  is  there  to  this  very  day ;  opening  upon  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  deep  fosse  between  the  castle  and  the  brow  of  the  hiU. 
She  was  followed  by  her  female  attendants,  a  few  domestics, 
and  some  gallant  cavaliers,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  her 
fortunes.  Pier  obje<^t  was  to  gain  a  small  port  about  two 
leagues  distant,  where  she  had  4)rivately  provided  a  vessel  for 
her  escape  in  ease  of  emergency. 

"  The  little  band  of  fugitives  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
distance  on  foot.  When  they  arrived  at  the  port  the  wind 
was  high  and  stormy,  the  tide  contrary,  the  vessel  anchored 
&r  off  in  the  road,  and  no  meem  of  getting  on  board  but  by 
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a  fishing  shallop  which  lay  tossing  like  a  cockle-shell  on  the 
edge  of  the  surf.  The  Duchess  determined  to  risk  the  at- 
tempt. The  seamen  endeavored  to  dissuade  her,  but  the 
imminence  of  her  danger  on  shore,  and  the  knagnanimitj  of  her 
spirit,  urged  her  on.  She  had  to  be  borne  to  the  shallop  in 
the  arms  of  a  mariner.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind 
and  waves  that  he  faltered,  lost  his  foothold,  and  let  his 
precious  burden  fidi  into  the  sea. 

"  The  Duchess  was  nearly  drowned,  but  partly  through 
her  own  struggles,  partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  seamen,  she 
got  to  land.  As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered  strength, 
she  insisted  on  renewing  the  attempt  The  storm,  however, 
had  by  this  time  become  so  violent  as  to  set  fdl  efforts  at 
defiance.  To  delay,  was  to  be  discovered  and  taken  prisoner. 
As  the  only  resource  left,  she  procured  horses,  mounted  with 
her  female  attendants,  en  croupe,  behind  the  gallant  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  her,  and  scoured  the  country  to  seek  some 
temporary  asylum. 

^  While  the  Duchess,"  continued  the  Marquis,  laying  his 
fore-finger  on  my  uncle's  breast  to  arouse  his  flagging  atten- 
tion,— "  while  the  Duchess,  poor  lady,  was  wandering  amid 
the  tempest  in  this  disconsolate  manner,  she  arrived  at  this 
chateau.  Her  approach  caused  some  uneasiness ;  for  the 
clattering  of  a  troop  of  horse  at  dead  of  night  up  the  avenue 
of  a  lonely  chateau,  in  those  unsettled  times,  and  in  a  troubled 
part  of  the  country,  was  enough  to  occasion  alarm. 

"  A  tall,  broad-shouldered  chasseur,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
galloped  ahead,  and  announced  the  name  of  the  visitor.  All 
uneasiness  was  dispelled.  The  household  turned  out  with 
flambeaux  to  receive  her,  and  never  did  torches  gleam  on  a 
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more  weather-beaten,  travel-stuned  band  than  came  tramping 
into  the  court.  Such  pale,  care-worn  faces,  such  bedraggled 
dresses,  as  the  poor  Duchess  and  her  females  presented,  each 
seated  behind  her  cavalier  :  while  the  half-drenched,  half 
drowsy  pages  and  attendants  seemed  ready  to  &11  from  their 
horses  with  sleep  and  fatigue. 

"The  Duchess  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by 
my  ancestor.  She  was  ushered  into  the  hall  of  the  chateau, 
and  the  fires  soon  crackled  and  blazed,  to  dieer  herself  and 
her  train ;  and  every  spit  and  stew-pan  was  put  in  requisition 
to  prepare  ample  refreshment  for  the  wayfarers. 

She  had  a  right  to  our  ho^italities,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis, drawing  himself  up  with  a  slight  degree  of  stateliness, 
"  for  she  was  related  to  our  family.    HI  tell  you  how  it  was. 

Her  father,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond6  " 

But,  did  the  Duchess  pass  the  night  in  the  chateau  1  ^ 
said  my  uncle  rather  abruptly,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  getting 
inTolved  in  one  of  the  Marquis's  genealogical  discussions. 

^  Oh,  as  to  the  Duchess,  she  was  put  into  the  very  apart- 
ment you  occupied  last  night,  which  at  that  time  was  a  kind 
of  state  apartment.  Her  followers  were  quartered  in  the 
chambers  opening  upon  the  neighboring  corridor,  and  her 
&vorite  page  slept  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Up  and  down  the 
corridor  walked  the  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her 
arrival,  and  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  sentinel  or  guard.  He 
was  a  dark,  stem,  powerful-looking  fellow ;  and  as  the  light 
of  a  lamp  in  the  corridor  fell  upon  ins  deeply-marked  face  and 
sinewy  form,  he  seemed  capable  of  defending  the  castle  with 
his  single  arm. 

^  It  was  a  rough,  rude  night ;  about  this  time  of  the  year 
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— apropos !— now  I  think  of  it,  last  night  was  the  anniversary 
of  her  visit.  I  may  well  remember  the  precise  date,  fi>r  it 
was  a  night  not  to  be  forgotten  by  our  house.  There  is  a 
singular  tradition  concerning  it  in  our  family."  Here  the 
Marquis  hesitated,  and  a  cloud  seemed  to  gather  about  his 
bushy  eyebrows.  "There  is  a  tradition — that  a  strange  oc- 
currence took  place  that  night. — A  strange,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable occurrence — "    Here  he  checked  himself,  and  paused. 

"  Did  it  relate  to  that  lady  ?  "  inquired  my  uncle  eagerly. 
It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight,"  resumed  the  Mar- 
quis,— "when  the  whole  chateau  "    Here  he  paused 

again.    My  uncle  made  a  movement  of  anxious  curioaty. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  a  slight  blush  streaking 
his  sallow  visage.  "  There  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  our  family  history  which  I  do  not  like  to  relate.  That 
was  a  rude  period.  A  time  of  great  crimes  among  great 
men  :  for  you  know  high  blood,  when  it  runs  wrong,  will  not 
run  tamely,  like  blood  of  the  canaille — poor  lady ! — But  I 
have  a  little  &mily  pride,  that— excuse  me-— we  will  diange 
the  subject,  if  you  please^" 

My  uncle's  curiosity  was  piqued.  The  pompous  and 
magnificont  introduction  had  led  him  to  expect  something 
wonderful  in  the  story  to  which  it  served  as  a  kind  of  avenue. 
He  had  no  idea  of  being  cheated  out  of  it  by  a  sudden  fit  of 
unreasonable  squeamishne^s.  Besides,  being  a  traveller  in 
quest  of  information,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into 
every  thing. 

The  Marquis,  however,  evaded  every  question. — Well," 
said  my  uncle,  a  little  petulantly,  "  whatever  you  may  thmk 
of  it,  I  saw  that  lady  last  night." 
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Hie  Marquis  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  him  with  surpiise. 

"  She  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  bed-chamber." 

The  Marquis  pulled  out  his  snuff-box  with  a  shrug  and  a 
smile ;  taking  this  no  doubt  for  an  awkward  piece  of  English 
pleasantry,  which  politeness  required  him  to  be  charmed 
with. 

My  uncle  went  on  gravely,  however,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance.  The  Marquis  heard  him  through  with 
profound  attention,  holding  his  snuff-box  unopened  in  his 
hand.  When  the  story  was  finished,  he  tapped  on  the  lid 
of  his  box  deliberately,  took  a  long,  sonorous  pinch  of 
snuff  

Bah  !  "  said  the  Marquis,  and  walked  towards  the  other 

end  of  the  gallery.  

Here  the  narrator  paused.  The  company  waited  for 
some  tifne  for  him  to  resume  his  narration ;  but  he  continued 
silent. 

Well,!'  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman — and  what  did 
your  uncle  say  then  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  other. 

And  what  did  the  Marquis  say  &rther  1 " 

Nothing." 
«  And  is  that  all  1 " 

♦*  That  is  all,"  said  the  nan'ator,  filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
surmise,"  said  the  shrewd  old  gentleman  with  the 
waggish  nose, — "  I  surmise  the  ghost  must  have  been  the  old 
housekeeper,  walking  her  rounds  to  see  that  all  was  right." 

Bah  ! "  said  the  narrator.  ^  My  uncle  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  strange  sights  not  to  know  a  ghost  from  a 
hofuaekeeper." 
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Tliere  was  &  murmur  round  the  table^  half  of  merriment^ 
half  of  disappointment.    I  was  inclined  to  think  the  old  gen- 


sipped  his, wine  and  said  nothing  more ;  and  there  was  an  odd 
expression  about  his  dilapidated  countenance  which  lefb  me  in 


"  Egad,"  said  the  knowing  gentleman,  with-  the  flexible 
nose,  this  story  of  your  uncle  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  that 
used  to  be  told  of  an  aunt  of  mine,  by  the  mother's  side ; 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  will  bear  a  comparison,  as  the 
good  l&dy  was  not  so  prone  to  meet  with  strange  adventurea. 
But  any  rate  you  shall  have  it" 


tieman  had  really  an  afterpart  of  his  story  in  reserve ;  but  he 


doubt  whether  he  were  in  drollery  or  earnest. 
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Tlfl" Y  aunt  was  a  lady  of  large  frame,  strong  mind,  and  great 
resolution :  she  was  what  might  be  termed  a  very  manly 
woman.  My  uncle  was  a  thin,  puny  little  man,  very  meek 
and  acquiescent,  and  no  match  for  my  aunt  It  was  observed 
that  he  dwindled  and  dwindled  gradually  away,  from  the  day 
of  his  marriage.  His  wife's  powerful  mind  was  too  much  for 
him ;  it  wore  him  out  My  aunt,  however,  took  all  possible 
care  of  him ;  had  half  the  doctors  in  town  to  prescribe  for 
him ;  made  him  take  all  their  prescriptions,  and  dosed  him 
with  physic  enough  to  cure  a  whole  hospital.  All  was  in 
vain.  My  uncle  grew  worse  and  worse  the  more  dosing  and 
nursing  he  underwent,  until  in  the  end  he  added  another  to 
the  long  list  of  matrimonial  victims  who  have  been  killed 
with  kindness. 

"And  was  it  his  ghost  that  appeared  to  her?"  asked  the 
inquisitive  gentleman,  who  had  questioned  the  former  story- 
teller. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  the  narrator.  My  aunt  took  on 
mightily  for  the  death  of  her  poor  dear  husband.  Perhaps 
she  felt  some  compunction  at  having  given  him  so  much 
physic,  and  nursed  him  into  the  grave.  At  any  rate,  she  did 
all  that  a  widow  could  do  to  honor  his  memory.   She  spared 
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no  expense  in  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  mourning 
weeds ;  wore  a  miniature  of  him  about  her  neck  as  large  as  a 
little  sun-dial,  and  had  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  always 
hanging  in  her  bed-chamber.  All  the  world  extolled  her  eon- 
duct  to  the  skies ;  and  it  was  determined  that  a  w  oman  who 
behaved  so  well  to  the  memory  of  one  husband  deserved  soon 
to  get  another. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  she  went  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  an  old  country-seat  in  Derbyshire,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  care  of  merely  a  steward  and  housekeeper.  She 
took  most  of  her  servants  with  her,  intending  to  make  it  her 
principal  abode.  The  house  stood  in  a  lonely,  wild  part  of 
the  country,  among  the  gray  Derbyshire  hills,  with  a  mur- 
derer hanging  in  chains  on  a  bleak  height  in  full  view. 

The  servants  from  town  were  half  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  at  the  idea  of  living  in  such  a  dismal,  pagan-looking 
place ;  especially  when  they  got  together  in  the  servants'  hall 
in  the  evening,  and  compared  notes  on  all  the  hobgoblin 
stories  picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  were  afraid 
to  venture  alone  about  the  gloomy,  black-looking  chambers. 
My  lady's  maid,  who  was  troubled  with  nerves,  declared 
she  could  never  sleep  alone  in  such  a  "  gashly  rummaging  old 
building ; "  and  the  footman,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  young 
fellow,  did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer  her  up. 

My  aunt  was  struck  with  the  lonely  appearance  of  the 
house.  Before  going  to  bed,  therefore,  she  examined  well 
the  &stnesses  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  locked  up  the  plate 
with  her  own  hands,  and  carried  the  keys,  together  with  a 
little  box  of  money  and  jewels,  to  her  own  room ;  for  she  was 
a  notable  woman,  and  always  saw  to  all  things  herself.  Hav- 
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ing  put  the  keys  under  her  pillow,  and  dismissed  her  maid, 
she  sat  by  her  toilet  arranging  her  hair ;  fur  being,  in  spite 
of  her  grief  for  my  uncle,  rather  a  buxom  widow,  she  was 
somewhat  particular  about  her  person.  She  sat  for  a  little 
while  looking  at  her  face  in  the  glass,  first  on  one  side,  ^en 
on  the  other,  as  ladies  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  been  in  good  looks ;  for  a  roistering 
country  squire  of  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  she  had  flirted 
when  a  girl,  had  called  that  day  to  welcome  her  to  the  coun- 


All  of  a  sudden  she  thought  she  heard  something  move  be- 
hind her.  She  looked  hastily  round,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  the  gruiily  painted  portrait  of  her 
poor  dear  man,  hanging  against  the  wall. 

She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  to  his  memory,  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  whenever  she  spoke  of  him  in  company,  and  then 
went  on  adjusting  her  nightdress,  and  thinking  of  the  squire. 
Her  sigh  was  re-echoed,  or  answered  by  a  long-drawn  breath. 
She  looked  round  again,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  She  as- 
cribed these  sounds  to  the  wind  oozing  through  the  rat-holes 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  put  her  hair  in 
papers,  when,  all  at  once,  she  thought  she  perceived  one  of 
the  eyes  of  the  portrait  move. 

"  The  back  of  her  head  being  towards  it ! "  said  the  story- 
teller with  the  ruined  head, — "  good  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir  ! "  replied  dryly  the  narrator,  "  her  back  being 
towards  the  portrait,  but  her  eyes  fixed  on  its  reflection  in  the 
glass."  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  she  perceived  one  of  the  eyes 
of  the  portrait  move.  So  strange  a  circumstance,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  gave  her  a  sudden  shock.    To  assure  herself  of 
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the  fact,  she  put  one  hand  to  her  forehead  as  if  rubbing  it  \ 
peeped  through  her  fingers,  and  moved  the  candle  with  the 
other  hand.  The  light  of  the  taper  gleamed  on  the  eje,  and 
was  reflected  from  it.  She  was  sure  it  moved.  Nay,  more, 
it  seemed  to  give  her  a  wink,  as  she  had  sometimes  known 
her  husband  to  do  when  living !  It  struck  a  mom^tary 
chill  to  her  heart ;  for  she  wa^  a  lone  woman,  and  felt  herself 
fearfully  situated. 

The  chill  was  but  transient.  My  aunt,  who  was  almost 
as  resolute  a  personage  as  your  uncle,  sir,  (turning  to  the  old 
story-teller,)  became  instantly  calm  and  collected.  She  went 
on  adjusting  her  dress.  She  even  hummed  an  air,  and  did  not 
make  even  a  single  false  note.  She  casually  overturned  a 
dressing-box ;  took  a  candle  and  picked  up  the  articles  one 
by  one  from  the  floor ;  pursued  a  rolling  pincushion  that  was 
making  the  best  of  its  way  under  the  bed  ;  then  opened  the 
door ;  looked  for  an  instant  into  the  oorridor,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  to  go  ;  and  then  walked  quietly  out. 

She  hastened  down  stairs,  ordered  the  servants  to  arm 
themselves  with  the  weapons  first  at  hand,  placed  herself  at 
their  head,  and  returned  almost  immediately. 

Her  hastily-levied  army  presented  a  formidable  force. 
The  steward  had  a  rusty  blunderbuss,  the  coachman  a  loaded 
whip,  the  footman  a  pair  of  horsc-pintols,  the  cook  a  huge 
chopping-knife,  and  the  butler  a  bottle  in  each  hand.  My 
aunt  led  the  van  with  a  red-hot  poker,  and  in  my  opinion,  she 
was  the  most  formidable  of  the  party.  The  waiting-maid, 
who  dreaded  to  stay  alone  in  the  servants'  hall,  brought  up 
the  rear,  smelling  to  a  broken  bottle  of  volatile  salts,  and 
expressing  her  terror  of  the  ghostesses.  Ghosts  ! "  said  my 
aunt,  resolutely.      I'll  singe  their  whiskers  for  them  ! " 
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Thej  entered  the  diamber.    All  was  still  and  undisturbed 


"Pull  down  that  picture!"  cried  my  aunt.  A  heavy 
groan,  and  a  sound  like  the  chattering  of  teeth,  issued  from 
the  portrait.  The  servants  shrunk  back  ;  the  maid  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  clung  to  the  footman  for  support. 

"  Instantly ! "  added  my  aunt,  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 

The  picture  was  pulled  down,  and  from  a  recess  behind  it, 
in  which  had  formerly  stood  a  clock,  they  hauled  forth  a 
round^houldered,  blaok-bearded  varlet,  with  a  knife  as  long  as 
my  arm,  but  trembling  all  over  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

"  Well,  and  who  was  he  ?  No  ghost,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
inquisitive  gentleman. 

"  A  Knight  of  the  Post,"  replied  the  narrator,  "  who  had 
been  smitten  with  the  worth  of  the  wealthy  widow ;  or  rather 
a  marauding  Tarquin,  who  had  stolen  into  her  chamber  to 
violate  her  purse,  and  rifle  her  strong  box,  when  all  the  house 
should  be  asleep.  In  plain  terms,"  continued  he,  "  the  vaga- 
bond was  a  loose  idle  fellow  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
onoe  been  a  servant  in  the  house,  and  had  been  employed  to 
assist  in  arranging  it  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress.  lie 
confessed  tliat  he  had  contrived  this  hiding-plaoe  for  his  nefari- 
ous  purpose,  and  had  borrowed  an  eye  from  the  portrait  by 
way  of  a  reconnoitring-hole." 

"  And  what  did  they  do  with  him  1— did  they  hang  him  1 " 
resumed  the  questioner. 

"  Hang  him  ! — how  could  they  1 "  exclaimed  a  beetle, 
browed  barrister,  with  a  hawk's  nose.  "  The  offenoe  was  not 
capital.  No  robbery,  no  assault  had  been  committed.  No 
forcible  entry  or  breaking  into  the  premises — ^" 
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"  My  aunt,"  said  the  narrator,  was  a  woman  of  spirit, 
and  apt  take  the  law  in  her  own  hands.  She  had  her  own 
notions  of  cleanliness  also.  She  ordered  the  fellow,  to  be 
drawn  through  the  horse-pond,  to  cleanse  away  all  offences, 
and  then  to  he  well  nibbed  down  with  an  oaken  towel." 

And  what  became  of  him  aflerwards  1 "  said  the  inquim- 
tive  gentleman, 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  b*^lieve  he  was  sent  on  a  voy- 
age of  improvom<'nt  to  Botary  Bay." 

"  And  your  aunt,"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman ;  "  I'll 
warrant  she  took  care  to  make  her  maid  sleep  in  the  room 
with  her  after  that." 

"  No,  sir,  she  did  better;  she  gave  her  hand  shortly  afler 
to  the  roistering  squire ;  (or  she  used  to  observe,  that  it  was 
a  dismal  thing  for  a  woman  to  sleep  alone  in  the  country." 

She  was  right,"  observed  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  nod- 
ding sagaciously ;  ^  but  I  am  sorry  they  did  not  hang  that 


It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  narrator  had 
brought  his  tale  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  though  a 
country  clergyman  present  regretted  that  the  unde  and  aunt^ 
who  figured  in  the  different  stories,  had  not  been  married  to- 
gether ;  they  certainly  would  have  been  well  matched. 

But  I  don't  see,  after  all,"  said  the  inquisitive  gentknum, 
"  that  there  was  any  ghost  in  this  last  story." 

"  Oh  !  If  it's  ghosts  you  want,  honey,"  cried  the  Irish  Cap 
tain  of  Dragoons,  "  if  it's  ghosts  you  want,  you  shall  have  a 
whole  re^ment  of  them.  And  since  these  gentlemen  have 
given  the  adventures  of  their  uncles  and  aunts,  faith,  and  I'll 
even  give  you  a  chapter  out  of  my  own  &mily  history." 


fellow.' 
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ADVENTURE  OF  MY  GRANDFATHER. 

TY  grandfather  was  a  bold  dragoon,  for  it's  a  profession, 
d'ye  see,  that  has  run  in  the  family.  All  my  forefathers 
have  been  dragoons,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  except 
myself,  and  I  hope  my  posterity  may  be  able  to  say  the 
same ;  however,  I  don't  mean  to  be  vainglorious.  Well,  my 
grandfather,  as  I  said,  was  a  bold  dragoon,  and  had  served  in 
the  Low  Countries.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  that  very  army, 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly  in 
Flanders.  He  could  swear  a  good  stick  himself ;  and  more- 
over was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the  doctrine  Corporal 
Trim  mentions  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch- 
water  by  burnt  brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it's  nothing  to 
the  purport  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged.  lie  liad 
seen  sei'vice,  or,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  he  had  seen  the 
devil — and  that's  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  intended  to  embark  from  Ostend — bad  luck 
to  the  place  !  for  one  where  I  was  kept  by  storms  and  head- 
winds for  three  long  days,  and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion 
or  pretty  girl  to  comfort  me.    Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my 
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grand&ther  was  on  his  way  to  England,  or  rather  to  Ostend 
— no  matter  which,  it's  all  the  same.  So  one  evening,  towards 
nightfall,  he  rode  jollily  into  Bruges. — Very  like  you  all  know 
Bruges,  gentlemen ;  a  queer  old-fashioned  Flemish  town,  once, 
they  say,  a  great  place  for  trade  and  money-making  in  old 
times,  when  the  Mynheers  were  in  their  glory  ;  but  almost  as 
large  and  as  empty  as  an  Irishman's  pocket  at  the  present 
day. — Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  aimual  fair. 
All  Bruges  was  crowded;  and  the  canals  swarmed  with 
Dutch  boats,  and  the  streets  swarmed  with  Dutch  merchants ; 
and  there  was  hardly  any  getting  along  for  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandises,  and  peasants  in  big  breeches,  and  women  in 
half  a  score  of  petticoats. 

My  grandfather  rode  jollily  along,  in  his  easy,  slashing 
way,  for  he  was  a  saucy,  sunshiny  fellow — staring  about  him 
at  the  motley  crowd,  and  the  old  houses  with  gable  ends  to 
the  street,  and  storks'  nests  in  the  chimneys ;  winking  at  the 
yafrows  who  showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  joking 
the  women  right  and  left  in  the  street ;  all  of  whom  laughed, 
and  took  it  in  amazing  good  part ;  for  though  he  did  pot  know 
a  word  of  the  language,  yet  he  had  always  a  knack  of  making 
himself  understood  among  the  women. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual  fair,  all 
the  town  was  crowded,  every  inn  and  tavern  full,  and  my 
grandfather  applied  in  vain  from  one  to  the  other  for  admit- 
tance. At  length  he  rode  up  to  an  old  rickety  inn,  that  looked 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  which  all  the  rats  would  have  run 
away  from,  if  they  could  have  found  room  in  any  other  house 
to  put  their  heads.  It  was  just  such  a  queer  building  as  you 
see  iu  Dutch  pictures,  with  a  tall  roof  that  reached  up  into 
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die  clouds,  and  as  many  garrets,  one  over  the  other,  as  the 
seven  heavens  of  Mahomet  Nothing  had  saved  it  from  tum- 
bling down  but  a  stork's  nest  on  the  chimney,  which  always 
brings  good  luck  to  a  house  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  at  the 
very  time  of  my  grandfather's  arrival,  there  were  two  of 
these  long-legged  birds  of  grace  standing  like  ghosts  on  the 
chimney-top.  Faith,  but  they've  kept  the  house  on  its  legs  to 
this  very  day,  for  you  may  see  it  any  time  you  pass  through 
Bruges,  as  it  stands  there  yet,  only  it  is  turned  into  a  brewery 
of  strong  Flemish  beer, — at  least  it  was  so  when  I  came  that 
way  afber  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

My  grandfather  eyed  the  house  curiously  as  he  approached. 
It  might  not  have  altogether  struck  his  &ncy,  had  he  not  seen 
in  large  letters  over  the  door, 


My  grand&ther  had  learnt  enough  of  the  language  to  know 
that  the  sign  promised  good  liquor.  ^  Tliis  is  the  house  for 
me,"  said  he,  stopping  short  before  the  door. 

Hie  sudden  appearance  of  a  dashing  dragoon  was  an  event 
in  an  old  inn  frequented  only  by  the  peaceful  sons  of  traffic. 
A  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  a  stately  ample  man  in  a  broad 
Flemish  hat,  and  who  was  the  great  man  and  great  patron 
of  the  establishment,  sat  smoking  a  clean  long  pipe  on  one 
side  of  the  door;  a  fat  little  distiller  of  Creneva,  from 
8diiedam,  sat  smoking  on  the  other ;  and  the  bottle-nosed 
host  stood  in  the  door,  and  the  comely  hostess,  in  crimped 
cap,  beside  him ;  and  the  hostess's  daughter,  a  plump  Flanders 
lass,  with  long  gold  pendants  in  her  ears,  was  at  a  side  win- 
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Humph !  ^  said  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  with  a 
sulky  glance  at  the  stranger. 

*'  De  duy  vel ! "  said  the  fat  little  distiller  of  Schiedam. 

The  landlord  saw,  with  the  quick  glance  of  a  publican,  that 
the  new  guest  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  old  ones ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  like  my  grandfather's  saucy  eye. 
Qe  shook  his  head.  ^  Not  a  garret  in  the  house  but  was  full.^ 

"  Not  a  garret ! "  echoed  the  landlady. 

**  Not  a  garret !  "  echoed  the  daughter. 

The  burgher  of  Antwerp,  and  the  little  distiller  of  Schie- 
dam, continued  to  smoke  their  pipes  sullenly,  eyeing  the  enemy 
askance  £rom  under  their  broad  hats,  but  said  nothing. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten.  He 
threw  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side,  stuck  one  arm  akimbo, — Faith  and  troth ! "  said  he, 
"  but  I'll  sleep  in  this  house  this  very  night." — As  he  said  this 
he  gave  a  slap  on  his  thigh,  by  way  of  emphasis — the  slap 
went  to  the  landlady's  heart. 

He  followed  up  the  vow  by  jumping  off  his  horse,  and 
making  his  way  past  the  staring  Mynheers  into  the  public 
room. — ^May  be  you've  been  in  the  bar-room  of  an  old  Flem- 
ish inn — &ith,  but  a  handsome  chamber  it  was  as  you'd  wish 
to  see ;  with  a  brick  floor,  and  a  great  fireplace,  with  the 
whole  Bible  history  in  glazed  tiles;  and  then  the  mantel- 
piece, pitching  itself  head  foremost  out  of  the  wall,  with  a 
whole  regiment  of  cracked  teapots  and  earthen  jugs  paraded 
on  it ;  not  to  mention  half  a  dozen  great  Delft  platters,  hung 
about  the  room  by  way  of  pictures ;  and  the  little  bar  in  one 
comer,  and  the  bouncing  bar-maid  inside  of  it,  with  a  red 
calico  cap,  and  yellow  ear-drops. 
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My  grandfather  snapped  his  fingers  over  his  head,  as  he 
cast  an  eye  round  the  room — "  Faith,  this  is  the  very  house 
Fve  been  looking  after,''  said  he. 

There  was  some  further  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison ;  but  my  grand&ther  was  an  old  soldier,  and  an 
Irishman  to  boot,  and  not  easily  repulsed,  especially  after  he 
had  got  into  the  fortress.  So  he  blarneyed  tho  landlord, 
kissed  the  landlord's  wife,  tickled  the  landlord's  daughter, 
chucked  the  bar-maid  under  the  chin ;  and  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  a  burning 
shame  into  the  bargain,  to  turn  such  a  bold  dragoon  into  the 
streets.  So  they  laid  their  heads  together,  that  is  to  say,  my 
grand&ther  and  the  landlady,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to 
accomjnodate  him  with  an  old  chamber,  that  had  been  for  some 
time  shut  up. 

*^  Some  say  it's  haunted,"  whispered  the  landlord's  daugh- 
ter ;  *^  but  you  are  a  bold  dragoon,  and  I  dare  say  don't  fear 
ghosts." 

The  devil  a  bit ! "  said  my  grandfather,  pinching  her 
plump  cheek.  But  if  I  should  be  troubled  by  ghosts,  Pre 
been  to  the  Red  Sea  in  my  time,  and  have  a  pleasant  way  of 
laying  them,  my  darling." 

And  then  he  whispered  something  to  the  girl  which  made 
her  laugh,  and  give  him  a  good-humored  box  on  the  ear.  In 
short,  there  was  nobody  knew  better  how  to  make  his  way 
among  the  petticoats  than  my  grand&ther. 

In  a  little  while,  as  was  his  usual  way,  he  took  complete 
possession  of  the  house,  swaggering  all  over  it ;  into  the  stable 
to  look  after  his  horse,  into  the  kitchen  to  look  after  his  sup- 
per. He  had  something  to  say  or  do  with  ever^r  one ;  smoked 
8 
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with  the  Dutchmen,  drank  with  the  Germans,  slapped  the 
landlord  on  the  shoulder,  romped  with  his  daughter  and  the 
bar-maid  : — never,  since  the  days  of  Alley  Croaker,  had  such 
a  rattling  blade  been  seen.  The  landlord  stared  at  him  with 
astonishment;  the  landlord's  daughter  hung  her  head  and 
giggled  whenever  he  came  near ;  and  as  he  swaggered  along 
the  corridor,  with  his  sword  trailing  by  his  side,  the  maids 
looked  after  him,  and  whispered  to  one  another,  "  What  a 
proper  man ! " 

At  supper,  my  grandfather  took  command  of  the  table- 
d'h6te  as  though  he  had  been  at  home ;  helped  everybody, 
not  forgetting  himself ;  talked  with  every  one,  whether  he 
understood  their  language  or  not ;  and  made  his  way  into  the 
intimacy  of  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  who  had  never  been 
known  to  be  sociable  with  any  one  during  his  life.  In  fitct, 
he  revolutionized  the  whole  establishment,  and  gave  it  such  a 
rouse,  that  the  very  house  reeled  with  it.  He  outsat  every 
one  at  table,  excepting  the  little  fat  distiller  of  Schiedam,  who 
sat  soaking  a  long  time  before  he  broke  forth ;  but  when  he 
did,  he  was  a  very  devil  incarnate.  He  took  a  violent  affection 
for  my  grandfather ;  so  they  sat  drinking  and  smoking,  and 
telling  stories,  and  singing  Dutch  and  Irish  songs,  without 
understanding  a  word  each  other  said,  until  the  little  Hollander 
was  fairly  swamped  with  his  own  gin  and  water,  and  carried 
off  to  bed,  whooping  and  hickuping,  and  trolling  the  burden 
of  a  Low  Dutch  love-song. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  shown  to  his  quar- 
ters up  a  large  staircase,  composed  of  loads  of  hewn  timber ; 
and  through  long  rigmarole  passages,  hung  with  blackened 
paintings  of  fish,  and  fruit,  and  game,  and  country  frolics,  and 
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iiuge  kitdiens,  and  portly  burgomasters,  such  as  you  see 
about  old-fashioned  Flemish  iuns,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at 
his  room. 

An  old-times  chamber  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  crowded 
with  all  kinds  of  trumpery.  It  looked  like  an  infirmary  for 
decayed  and  superannuated  furniture,  where  every  thing 
diseased  or  disabled  was  sent  to  nurse  or  to  be  forgotten.  Or 
rather  it  might  be  taken  for  a  general  congress  of  old  legiti- 
mate movables,  where  every  kind  and  country  had  a  repre- 
sentative. No  two  chairs  were  alike.  Such  high  backs  and 
low  backs,  and  leather  bottoms,  and  worsted  bottoms,  and 
straw  bottoms,  and  no  bottoms ;  and  cracked  marble  tables 
with  curiously  carved  legs,  holding  balls  in  their  claws,  as 
though  they  were  going  to  play  at  nine*pins. 

My  grandfather  made  a  bow  to  the  motley  assemblage  as 
he  entered,  and,  having  undressed  himself,  placed  his  light  in 
the  fireplace,  asking  pardon  of  the  tongs,  which  seemed  to  be 
making  love  to  the  shovel  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  whisper- 
ing soft  nonsense  in  its  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  were  by  this  time  sound  asleep,  for 
your  Mynheers  are  huge  sleepers.  The  housemaids,  one  by 
one,  crept  up  yawning  to  their  attics ;  and  not  a  female  head 
in  the  inn  was  laid  on  a  pillow  that  night  without  dreaming 
of  the  bold  dragoon. 

My  grand&ther,  for  his  part,  got  into  bed,  and  drew  over 
him  one  of  those  great  bags  of  down,  under  which  they 
smother  a  man  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  there  he  lay, 
melting  between  two  feather  beds,  like  an  anchovy  sandwich 
between  two  slices  of  toast  and  butter.  He  was  a  warm 
complexioned  man,  and  this  smothering  played  the  very  deuce 
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vith  him.  So,  sure  enough,  in  a  little  time^it  seemed  as  if  a 
legion  of  imps  were  twitching  at  him,  and  all  the  blood  in  his 
veins  was  in  a  fever  heat. 

He  lay  still,  however,  until  all  the  house  was  quiet,  except- 
ing the  snoring  of  the  Mynheers  from  the  different  chambers ; 
who  answered  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  tones  and  cad^oes, 
like  so  many  bull-frogs  in  a  swamp.  The  quieter  the  house 
became,  the  more  unquiet  became  my  grand£itther.  He 
waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  until  at  length  the  bed  became 
too  hot  to  hold  him. 

May  be  the  maid  had  warmed  it  too  much  1 "  said  the 
curious  gentleman,  inquiringly. 

^  I  rather  think  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Irishman. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  grew  too  hot  for  my  grand&ther." 

"  Faith,  there's  no  standing  this  any  longer,''  says  he.  So 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  strolling  about  the  house. 
What  for  ?  "  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

^  Why  to  cool  himself,  to  be  sure— or  periiaps  to  find  a 
more  comfortable  bed— or  perhaps — But  no  matter  what  he 
went  for — he  never  mentioned — and  there's  no  use  in  taking 
up  our  time  in  conjecturing." 

Well,  my  grand&ther  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from 
his  room,  and  was  returning,  perfectly  cool,  when  just  as  he 
reached  the  door,  he  heard  a  strange  noise  within.  He  paused 
and  listened.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to  hum 
a  tune  in  defiance  of  the  asthma.  He  recollected  the  report 
of  the  room  being  haunted ;  but  he  was  no  believer  in  ghosts, 
so  he  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  in. 

Egad,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  gambol  carrying  on  within 
enough  to  have  astonished  St  Anthony  himself.    By  the  light 
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of  Ae  fire  he  saw  a  pale  weazen-feced  fellow,  in  a  long  flannel 
gown  and  a  tall  white  night-cap  with  a  taesel  to  it,  who  sat  by 
the  fire  with  a  bellows  under  his  arm  by  way  of  bagpipe,  fi-om 
which  he  forced  the  asthmatical  music  that  had  bothered  my 
grandfather.  As  he  played,  too,  he  kept  twitching  about  with 
a  thousand  queer  contortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing 
about  his  tasselled  night^p. 

My  grandfather  thought  this  very  odd  and  mighty  pre- 
sumptuous, and  was  about  to  demand  what  business  he  had  to 
play  his  wind  instrument  in  another  gentleman's  quarters, 
when  a  new  cause  of  astonishment  met  his  eye.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  Uie  room  a  long-badced,  bandy-legged  chair 
covered  with  leather,  and  studded  all  over  in  a  coxcombical 
fashion  with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust 
out  first  a  daw-foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length,  mak- 
ing a  leg,  slided  gracefiilly  up  to  an  easy  chair  of  tarnished 
brocade,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  led  it  gallantly  out  in 
a  ghostly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed 
his  head  and  his  night^)ap  about  like  mad.  By  degrees  the 
dancing  mania  seemed  to  seise  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of 
fiimiture.  The  antique,  long-bodied  chairs  paired  ofi"  in 
couples  and  led  down  a  country  dance ;  a  three-legged  stool 
danced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by  its  super, 
numerary  limb ;  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel 
round  the  waist,  and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German 
waltz.  In  short,  all  the  movables  got  in  motion  :  pirouetting 
hands  across,  right  and  left,  like  so  many  devils ;  all  except  a 
great  clothes-press,  which  kept  courtesy  ing  and  courtesy ing  in 
a  comer,  like  a  dowag  r,  in  ezquigite  time  to  the  music ;  being 
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rather  too  corpulent  to  dance,  or,  perhaps  at  a  loss  for  a 
partner. 

My  grandfether  concluded  the  latter  to  be  the  reason  ;  so 
being,  like  a  true  Irishman,  devoted  to  the  sex,  and  at  all 
times  ready  for  a  frolic,  he  bounced  into  the  room,  called  to 
the  musician  to  strike  up  Paddy  O'Raiferty,  capered  up  to  the 
clothes-press,  and  seized  upon  the  two  handles  to  lead  her 

out :  when — whirr  !  the  whole  revel  was  at  an  end.  The 

chairs,  tables,  tongs  and  shovel,  slunk  in  an  instant  as  quietly 
into  their  places  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  musician 
vanished  up  the  chimney,  leaving  the  bellows  behind  him  in 
his  hurry.  My  grandfather  found  himself  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  with  the  clothes-press  sprawling  before  him,  and 
the  two  handles  jerked  off,  and  in  his  hands. 

"  Then,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere  dream  ! "  said  the  inquis- 
itive  gentleman. 

"  The  divil  a  bit  of  a  dream ! "  replied  the  Irishman. 
"  There  never  was  a  truer  fact  in  this  world.  Faith,  I  should 
have  liked  te  see  any  man  tell  iny  grandfieither  it  was  a 
dream." 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  clothes-press  was  a  mighty  heavy 
body,  and  my  grandfather  likewise,  particularly  in  rear,  you 
may  easily  suppose  that  two  sudi  heavy  bodies  coming  to  the 
ground  would  make  a  bit  of  a  noise.  Faith,  the  old  mansion 
shook  as  though  it  had  mistaken  it  for  an  earthquake.  The 
whole  garrison  was  alarmed.  The  landlord,  who  slept  below, 
hurried  up  with  a  candle  to  inquire  the  cause,  but  with  all  his 
haste  his  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  uproar  before 
him.  The  landlord  was  followed  by  the  landlady,  who  was 
followed  by  the  bouncing  bar-maid,  who  was  followed  by  the 
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simpering  chambermaids,  all  holding  together,  as  well  as  they 
could,  such  garments  as  they  first  laid  hands  on  ;  but  all  in  a 
terrible  hurry  to  see  what  the  deuce  was  to  pay  in  the  chamber 
of  Uie  bold  dragoon. 

My  grandfather  related  the  marvellous  scene  he  had  wit 
nessed,  and  the  broken  handles  of  the  prostrate  clothes-press 
bore  testimony  to  the  fact.  There  was  no  contesting  such 
evidence ;  particularly  with  a  lad  of  my  grandfather's  com- 
plexion, who  seemed  able  to  make  good  every  word  either 
with  sword  or  shillelah.  So  the  landlord  scratched  his  head 
and  looked  silly,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  puzzled.  The 
landlady  scratched — ^no,  she  did  not  scratch  her  head,  but  she 
knit  her  brow,  and  did  not  seem  half  pleased  with  the  expla- 
nation. But  the  landlady's  daughter  corroborated  it  by 
recollecting  that  the  last  person  who  had  dwelt  in  that  cham- 
ber was  a  famous  juggler  who  died  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and 
had  no  doubt  infected  all  the  furniture. 

Tills  set  all  things  to  rights,  particularly  when  the  chamber- 
maids declared  that  they  had  all  witnessed  strange  carryings 
on  in  that  room ;  and  as  they  declared  this  "  upon  their 
honors,"  there  could  not  remain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  And  did  your  grandfather  go  to  bed  again  in  that  room  ?  " 
said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  Where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  was  a  secret  he  never  disclosed.  In  fact,  though  he 
had  seen  much  service,  he  was  but  indifferently  acquainted 
with  geography,  and  apt  to  make  blunders  in  his  travels  about 
inns  at  night,  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  sadly  to  account 
for  in  the  morning." 
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^  Was  he  ever  apt  to  walk  in  hU  aleep  f  ^  aaid  the  knowing 


Never  that  I  heard  of.** 
There  was  a  little  pause  after  this  rigmarole  Irish  romance, 
when  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head  observed,  that 
the  stories  hitherto  related  had  rather  a  burlesque  tendency. 
**  I  recollect  an  adventure,  however,^  added  he,  "  which  I  heard 
of  during  a  residence  at  Paris,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can 
undertake  to  vouch,  and  which  is  of  a  very  grave  and  singular 
nature*'* 


old  gentleman. 
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N  a  stonny  night,  in  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  French 


ings,  at  a  late  hour,  across  the  old  part  of  Paris.  The  lightning 
gleamed,  and  Uie  loud  claps  of  thunder  rattled  through  the 
lofty  narrow  streets — but  I  should  first  tell  you  something 
about  this  young  German. 

Gottfiried  Wol%ang  was  a  young  man  of  good  fiunily.  Ho 
had  studied  for  some  time  at  Gottingen,  but  being  of  a  vision- 
ary and  enthusiastic  character,  he  had  wandered  into  those 
wild  and  speculative  doctrines  which  have  so  often  bewildered 
German  students.  His  secluded  life^  his  intense  application, 
and  the  singular  nature  of  his  studies,  had  an  effect  on  both 
mind  and  body.  His  health  was  impaired ;  his  imagination 
diseased.  He  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  speculations  on 
spiritual  essences,  until,  like  Swedenborg,  he  had  an  ideal 
world  of  his  own  around  him.  He  took  up  a  notion,  I  do  not 
know  from  what  cause,  that  there  was  an  evil  influence  haa*:- 
ing  over  him  ;  an  evil  genius  or  spirit  seeking  to  ensnare  bin) 
and  ensure  his  perdition.  Such  an  idea  working  on  his  melan- 
choly temperament,  produced  the  most  gloomy  effects.  lie 
became  haggard  and  desponding.  His  friends  discovered  the 
mental  malady  preying  upon  him,  and  determined  that  the 


revolution,  a  young  German  was  returning  to  his  lodg- 
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best  cure  was  a  change  of  scene ;  he  was  sent,  therefore,  to 
finish  his  studies  amidst  the  splendors  and  gayeties  of  Paris. 

Wolfgang  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  popular  delirium  at  first  caught  his  enthusiastic 
mind,  and  he  was  captivated  by  the  political  and  philosophical 
theories  of  the  day  :  but  the  scenes  of  blopd  which  followed 
shocked  his  sensitive  nature,  disgusted  him  with  society  and 
the  world,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  a  recluse.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  solitary  apartment  in  the  Pays  Latin^  tlio 
quarter  of  students.  There,  in  a  gloomy  street  not  far  from 
the  monastic  walls  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  pursued  his  favorite 
speculations.  Sometimes  he  spent  hours  together  in  the  great 
libraries  of  Paris,  those  catacombs  of  departed  autliors,  rum- 
maging among  their  hoards  of  dusty  and  obsolete  works  in 
quest  of  food  for  his  unhealthy  appetite.  He  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  literary  ghoul,  feeding  in  the  charnel-noase  of  deca^c^ 
literature. 

Wolfgang,  though  solitary  and  recluse,  was  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  but  for  a  time  it  operated  merely  upon  his 
imagination.  He  was  too  shy  and  ignorant  of  the  world  to 
make  any  advances  to  the  fair,  but  he  was  a  passionate  admirer 
of  female  beauty,  and  in  his  lonely  chamber  would  often  lose 
himself  in  reveries  on  forms  and  feces  which  he  had  seen,  and 
his  fancy  would  deck  out  images  of  loveliness  far  surpassing 
the  reality. 

While  his  mind  was  in  this  excited  and  sublimated  state,  a 
dream  produced  an  extraordinary  ofTet  t  upon  him.  It  was  of 
a  female  face  of  transcendent  beauty.  So  strong  was  the 
impression  made,  that  he  dreamt  of  it  again  and  again.  \% 
liaunted  his  thoughts  by  day,  his  slumbers  by  night  ;^in  fine^ 
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he  became  passioiiatel  j  enamoured  of  this  shadow  of  a  dream. 
This  lasted  so  long  that  it  became  one  of  those  fixed  ideas 
which  haunt  the  minds  of  melancholy  men,  and  are  at  times 
mistaken  for  madness. 

Such  was  Gottfried  Wolfgang,  and  such  his  situation  at 
the  time  I  mentioned.  He  was  returning  home  late  one 
stormy  night,  through  some  of  the  old  and  gloomy  streets  of 
the  Maraisy  the  ancient  part  of  Paris.  The  loud  claps  of 
thunder  rattled  among  the  high  houses  of  the  narrow  streets. 
He  came  to  the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  the  square  where  public  ex- 
ecutions are  performed.  The  lightning  quivered  about  the 
pinnacles  of  the  ancient  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  shed  flickering 
gleams  over  the  open  space  in  front.  As  Wolfgang  was 
crossing  the  square,  he  shrank  back  with  horror  at  finding  him 
self  close  by  the  guillotine.  It  was  the  height  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  when  this  dreadful  instrument  of  death  stood  ever 
ready,  and  its  scaffold  was  continually  running  with  the  blood 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  brave.  It  had  that  very  day  been 
actively  employed  in  the  work  of  carnage,  and  there  it  stood 
in  grim  array,  amidst  a  silent  and  sleeping  city,  waiting  for 
fresh  victims. 

Wolfgang's  heart  sickened  within  him,  and  he  was  turning 
shuddering  from  the  horrible  engine,  when'  he  beheld  a  shadowy 
form,  cowering  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up 
tp  the  scaffold.  A  succession  of  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  re- 
vealed it  more  distinctly.  It  was  a  female  figure,  dressed  in 
black.  She  was  seated  on  one  of  the  lower  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, leaning  forward,  her  face  hid  in  her  lap ;  and  her  long 
dishevelled  tresses  hanging  to  the  ground,  streaming  with  the 
rain  which  fell  in  torrents.    Wolfgang  paused.    There  waa 
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something  awful  in  this  solitary  monument  of  woe.  The 
female  had  the  appearance  of  being  above  the  common  order. 
He  knew  the  times  to  be  full  of  vicissitude,  and  that  many  a 
fair  head,  which  had  once  been  pillowed  on  down,  now  wan- 
dered houseless.  Perhaps  this  was  some  poor  mourner  whom 
the  dreadfiil  axe  had  rendered  desolate,  and  who  sat  here 
heart-broken  on  the  strand  of  existence,  from  which  all  that 
was  dear  to  her  had  been  launched  into  eternity. 

He  approached,  and  addressed  her  in  the  accents  of  sym- 
pathy. She  raised  her  head  and  gazed  wildly  at  him.  What 
was  his  astonishment  at  beholding,  by  the  bright  glare  of  the 
lightning,  the  very  face  which  had  haunted  him  in  his  dreams. 
It  was  pale  and  disconsolate,  but  ravishingly  beautiful. 

Trembling  with  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  Wolfgang 
again  accosted  her.  He  spoke  something  of  her  being  exposed 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  to  the  fury  of  such  a  storm, 
and  offered  to  conduct  her  to  her  friends.  She  pointed  to  the 
guillotine  with  a  gesture  of  dreadful  signification. 

"  I  have  no  friend  on  earth  !  "  said  she. 

"  But  you  have  a  home,"  said  Wolfgang. 

"  Yes — in  the  grave ! " 
The  heart  of  the  student  melted  at  the  words. 

"  If  a  stranger  dare  make  an  offer,"  said  he,  "  without  dan- 
ger of  being  misunderstood,  I  would  offer  my  humble  dwelling 
as  a  shelter ;  myself  as  a  devoted  friend.  I  am  firiendless 
myself  in  Paris,  and  a  stranger  in  the  land ;  but  if  my  life 
could  be  of  service,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  and  should  be  sacri- 
ficed before  harm  or  indignity  should  come  to  you." 

(There  was  an  honest  earnestness  in  the  young  man's 
manner  that  \md  its  effect.    His  foreign  accent,  too,  was  in 
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his  &Tor ;  it  showed  him  not  to  be  a  hackneyed  inhabitant  of 
Paris.  Indeed,  there  is  an  eloquence  in  true  enthusiasm  that 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  homeless  stranger  confided  herself 
implicitly  to  the  protection  of  the  student. 

He  supported  her  faltering  steps  across  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
by  the  place  where  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  populace.  The  storm  had  abated,  and  the 
thunder  rumbled  at  a  distance.  All  Paris  was  quiet ;  that 
great  volcano  of  human  passion  slumbered  for  a  while,  to 
gather  fresh  strength  for  the  next  day's  eruption.  The  student 
conducted  his  charge  through  the  ancient  streets  of  the  Payt 
Latiny  and  by  the  dusky  walls  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  great 
dingy  hotel  which  he  inhabited.  The  old  portress  who  ad- 
mitted them  stared  with  surprise  at  the  unusual  sight  of  the 
melancholy  Wolfgang  with  a  female  companion. 

On  entering  his  apartment,  the  student,  for  the  first  time, 
blushed  at  die  scantiness  and  indifference  of  his  dwelling. 
He  had  but  one  diamber — an  old-£ishioned  saloon — heavily 
carved,  and  fimtastically  fUmished  with  the  remains  of  former 
magnificence,  for  it  was  one  of  those  hotels  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Luxembourg  palace,  which  had  once  belonged  to  nobility. 
It  was  lumbered  with  books  and  papers,  and  all  Uie  usual 
apparatus  of  a  student,  and  his  bed  stood  in  a  recess  at  one 
end. 

When  lights  were  brou^t,  and  Wol%ang  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  stranger,  he  was  more  than 
ever  intoxicated  by  her  beauty.  Her  feoe  was  pale,  but  of  a 
dazzling  fidmess,  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  raven  hair  that  hung 
clustering  about  it.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  brilliant,  with  a 
singular  expression  approaching  almost  to  wildness.   As  &r 
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^  as  her  black  dress  permitted  her  shape  to  be  seen,  it  was  of 
perfect  symmetry.  Her  whole  appearance  was  highly  striking, 
though  she  was  dressed  in  the  simplest  style.  The  only  thing 
approaching  to  an  ornament  which  she  wore,  was  a  broad  black 
band  round  her  neck,  clasped  by  diamonds. 

The  perplexity  now  commenced  with  the  student  how  to 
dispose  of  the  helpless  being  thus  thrown  upon  his  protection. 
He  thought  of  abandoning  his  (Camber  to  her,  and  seeking 
shelter  for  himself  elsewhere.  Still  he  was  so  &scinated  by 
her  charms,  there  seemed  to  be  sudi  a  spell  upon  his  thoughts 
and  senses,  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her  presence. 
Her  manner,  too,  was  singular  and  unaccountable.  She  spoke 
no  more  of  the  guillotine.  Her  grief  had  abated.  The  atten- 
tions of  the  student  had  first  won  her  confidence,  and  then, 
apparently,  her  heart.  She  was  evidently  an  enthusiast  like 
himself,  and  enthusiasts  soon  understand  each  other. 

In  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  Wol^ang  avowed  hia 
passion  for  her.  He  told  her  the  story  of  his  mysterious 
dream,  and  how  she  had  possessed  his  heart  before  he  had 
even  seen  her.  She  was  strangely  affected  by  his  recital,  and 
acknowledged  to  have  felt  an  impulse  towards  him  equally 
unaccountable.  It  was  the  time  for  wild  theory  and  wild 
actions.  Old  prejudices  and  superstitions  were  done  away  ; 
every  thing  was  under  the  sway  of  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason." 
Among  other  rubbish  of  the  old  times,  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  marriage  began  to  be  considered  superfluous  bonds 
for  honorable  minds.  Social  compacts  were  the  vogue. 
Wol%ang  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  not  to  be  tainted  by  the 
liberal  doctrines  of  the  day. 

"  Why  should  we  separate  ?  "  said  he ;  "  our  hearts  are 
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united ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  honor  we  are  as  one.  Wh* 
need  is  there  of  sordid  forms  to  bind  high  souls  together  1 "  K 

The  stranger  listened  with  emotion :  she  had  evidentl] 
received  illumination  at  the  same  school.  f  ^ 

"  You  have  no  home  nor  family,"  continued  he ;  "  let 
be  every  thing  to  you,  or  rather  let  us  be  every  thing  to  one 
another.    If  form  is  necessary,  form  shall  be  observed — ^there 
is  my  hand.    I  pledge  myself  to  you  for  ever." 

"  For  ever  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  solemnly. 

"  For  ever !  "  repeated  Wolfgang. 

The  stranger  clasped  the  hand  extended  to  her :  *^  then  I 
am  yours,"  murmured  she,  and  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

The  next  morning  the  student  left  his  bride  sleeping,  and 
sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour  to  seek  more  spacious  apartments 
suitable  to  the  change  in  his  situation.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  the  stranger  lying  with  her  head  hanging  over  the 
bed,  and  one  arm  thrown  over  it.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  re- 
oeived  no  reply.  He  advanced  to  awaken  her  from  her  uneasy 
posture.  On  taking  her  hand,  it  was  cold — there  was  no  pul- 
sation— her  face  was  pallid  and  ghastly. — In  a  word  she  was 
a  corpse. 

Horrified  and  frantic,  he  alarmed  the  house.  A  scene  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  police  was  summoned.  As  the  ofiicer 
of  police  entered  the  room,  he  started  back  on  beholding  the 
corpse. 

"  Grreat  heaven !  "  cried  he,  "  how  did  this  woman  come 


"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her  1 "  said  Wol%ang. 
eagerly. 


here?" 
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Do  n  exclaimed  the  officer :  "  she  was  guillothkod 
yesterday." 

He  stepped  forward;  undid  the  black  collar  round  the 
neck  of  the  corpse,  and  the  head  rolled  on  the  floor ! 

The  student  burst  into  a  frenzy.  The  fiend !  the  fiend 
has  gained  possession  of  me ! "  shrieked  he :  I  am  lost  for 
ever." 

They  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  possessed 
with  the  frightful  belief  that  an  evil  spirit  had  reanimated  the 
dead  body  to  ensnare  him.  He  went  distracted,  and  died  in 
a  mad-house. 

Here  the  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted  head  finished  his 
narrative. 

And  is  this  really  a  fectl"  said  the  inquisitive  gentle- 
man. 

**  A  fiu5t  not  to  be  doubted,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  had  it 
from  the  best  authority.  The  student  told  it  me  himself.  I 
saw  him  in  a  mad-house  in  Paris."  • 
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AS  one  story  of  the  kind  produces  another,  and  as  all  the 
company  seemed  fully  engrossed  with  the  subject,  and 
disposed  to  bring  their  relatives  and  ancestors  upon  the  scene, 


might  have  heard,  had  not  a  corpulent  old  fox-hunter,  who 
had  slept  soundly  through  the  whole,  now  suddenly  awakened, 
with  a  loud  and  long-drawn  yawn.  The  sound  broke  the 
charm  :  the  ghosts  took  to  flight,  as  though  it  had  been  cock- 
crowing,  and  there  was  a  universal  move  for  bed. 

"  And  now  for  the  haimted  chamber,"  said  the  Irish  Cap- 
tain, taking  his  candle. 

"  Ay,  who's  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night  1 "  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  ruined  head. 

That  we  shall  see  in  the  morning,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  the  nose:  "whoever  looks  pale  and  grizzly  will 
have  seen  the  ghost." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baronet,  "there's  many  a  true 
thing  said  in  jest — in  fact,  one  of  you  will  sleep  in  the  room 
to-night  " 

What — a  haunted  room  ? — a  haunted  room  1 — I  claim 
the  adventure — and  I — and  I — and  I,"  said  a  dozen  guests, 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 


there  is  no  knowing  how  many  more  strange  adventures  we 
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"  No,  no,"  said  mine  host,  "  there  is  a  secret  about  one  of 
my  rooms  on  which  I  feel  disposed  to  try  an  experi- 
ment: so,  gentlemen,  none  of  you  shall  know  who  has 
the  haunted  chamber  until  circumstances  reveal  it  I  will 
not  even  know  it  myself,  but  will  leave  it  to  chance  and 
the  allotment  of  the  housekeeper.  At  the  same  time,  if  it 
will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  will  observe,  for  the  honor 
of  my  paternal  mansion,  that  there^s  scarcely  a  chamber  in  it 
but  is  well  worthy  of  being  haunted." 

We  now  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  to  his  al- 
lotted room.  Mine  was  in  one  wing  of  the  building,  and  I 
oould  not  but  smile  at  its  resemblance  in  style  to  those  event- 
ful apartments  described  in  the  tales  of  the  supper-table.  It 
was  spacious  and  gloomy,  decorated  with  lampblack  portraits ; 
a  bed  of  ancient  damask,  with  a  tester  sufficiently  lofty  to  grace 
a  couch  of  state,  and  a  number  of  massive  pieces  of  old-&sh- 
ioned  furniture.  I  drew  a  great  daw-footed  arm-chair  before 
the  wide  fireplace;  stirred  up  the  fire;  sat  looking  into  it, 
and  musing  upon  the  odd  stories  I  had  heard,  until,  partly 
oyercome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  hunting,  and  partly 
by  tJie  wine  and  wassail  of  mine  host,  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
chair. 

The  uneasines  of  my  position  made  my  slumber  troubled, 
and  laid  me  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fearful 
dreams.  Now  it  was  that  my  perfidious  dinner  and  supper 
rose  in  rebellion  against  my  peace.  I  was  hag-ridden  by  a 
fat  saddle  of  mutton ;  a  plum-pudding  weighed  like  lead  upon 
my  conscience ;  the  merry-thought  of  a  capon  filled  me  with 
horrible  suggestions ;  and  a  devilled  leg  of  a  turkey  stalked 
in  all  kinds  of  diabolical  shapes  through  my  imagination.  Ir 
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slmrt,  1  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  nightmare.  Some  strange  iiv 
definite  evil  seemed  hanging  over  me  which  I  could  not  avert ; 
something  terrible  and  loathsome  oppressed  me  which  I  could 
not  shake  off.  I  was  conscious  of  being  asleep,  and  strove  to 
rouse  myself,  but  every  effort  redoubled  the  evil ;  until  gasp- 
mg,  struggling,  almost  strangling,  I  suddenly  sprang  bolt 
upright  in  my  chair,  and  awoke. 

The  light  on  the  mantel-piece  had  burnt  low,  and  the  wick 
was  divided ;  there  was  a  great  winding-sheet  made  by  the 
dripping  wax  on  the  side  towards  me.  The  disordered  taper 
emitted  a  broad  flaring  flame,  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  a 
painting  over  the  fireplace  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed. 
It  consisted  merely  of  a  head,  or  rather  a  face,  staring  full 
upon  me,  with  an  expression  that  was  startling.  It  was  with- 
out a  frame,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  not  a  real  face  thrusting  itself  out  of  the 
dark  oaken  panel.  I  sat  in  my  chair  gazing  at  it,  and  the 
more  I  gazed,  the  more  it  disquieted  me.  I  had  never  before 
been  affected  in  the  same  way  by  any  painting.  The  emo- 
tions it  caused  were  strange  and  indefinite.  They  were  some* 
thing  like  what  I  have  "heard  ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
basilisk,  or  like  that  mysterious  influence  in  reptiles  termed 
fascination.  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  several  times, 
as  if  seeking  instmctively  to  brush  away  the  illusion— in  vain. 
They  instantly  reverted  to  the  picture,  and  its  chilling,  creep- 
ing influence  over  my  flesh  and  blood  was  redoubled.  I 
looked  round  the  room  on  other  pictures,  either  to  divert  my 
attention,  or  to  see  whether  the  same  eSect  would  be  produced 
by  them.  Some  of  them  were  grim  enough  to  produce  the 
cflect,  if  the  mere  grimness  of  the  painting  produced  it. — No 
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auch  thing — mj  eye  passed  over  them  all  with  perfect  indi^ 
ference,  but  the  moment  it  reverted  to  this  visage  over  tlie 
fireplace,  it  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  darted  thrc>ugh  me. 
The  other  pictures  were  dim  and  &ded,  but  this  one  protruded 
from  a  plain  background  in  the  strongest  relief,  and  with 
wonderful  truth  of  coloring.  The  expression  was  that  of 
agony — the  agony  of  intense  bodily  pain ;  but  a  m^iace 
scowled  upon  the  brow,  and  a  few  sprinklings  of  blood  added 
to  its  ghastliness.  Yet  it  was  not  all  these  characteristics ;  it 
was  some  horror  of  the  mind,  some  .inscrutable  antipathy 
awakened  by  this  picture,  which  harrowed  up  my  feelings. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  chimerical,  that 
my  brain  was  confused  by  the  fumes  of  mine  host's  good 
cheer,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  odd  stories  about  paint- 
ings which  had  been  told  at  supper.  I  determined  to  shake 
off  these  vapors  of  the  mind ;  rose  from  my  chair ;  walked 
about  the  room ;  snapped  my  fingers ;  rallied  myself ;  laughed 
aloud. — It  was  a  forced  laugh,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  the  old 
d)amber  jarred  upon  my  ear. — I  walked  to  the  window,  and 
tried  to  discern  the  landscape  through  the  glass.  It  was  pitch 
darkness,  and  a  howling  storm  without ;  and  as  I  heard  the 
wind  moan  among  the  trees,  I  caught  a  reflection  of  this 
accursed  visage  in  the  pane  of  glass,  as  though  it  were  staring 
through  the  window  at  me.  Even  the  reflection  of  it  was 
thrilling. 

How  was  this  vile  nervous  fit,  for  such  I  now  persuaded 
myself  it  was,  to  be  conquered  ?  I  determined  to  force  my- 
self not  to  look  at  the  painting,  but  to  undress  quickly  and 
get  into  bed. — I  began  to  undress,  but  in  spite  of  every  efTort 
I  could  not  keep  myself  from  stealing  a  glance  every  now  and 
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then  8t  the  picture;  and  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  distress 
me.  Even  when  my  back  was  turned  to  it,  the  idea  of  this 
strange  &ce  behind  me,  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  was  in- 
supportable. I  threw  off  my  clothes  and  hurried  into  bed, 
but  still  this  visage  gazed  upon  me.  I  had  a  full  view  of  it  in 
my  bed,  and  for  some  time  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it. 
I  had  grown  nervous  to  a  dismal  degree.  I  put  out  the  light, 
and  tried  to  force  myself  to  sleep— all  in  vain.  The  fire 
gleaming  up  a  little  threw  an  uncertain  light  about  die  room, 
leaving,  however,  the  region  of  the  picture  in  deep  shadow. 
What,  thought  I,  if  this  be  the  chamber  about  which  mine 
host  spoke  as  having  a  mystery  reigning  over  it?  I  had 
taken  his  words  merely  as  spoken  in  jest ;  might  they  have  a 
real  imp<»*t  1  I  looked  around.  The  faintly  lighted  apartment 
had  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  haunted  chamber.  It 
began  in  my  infected  imagination  to  assume  strange  appear- 
ances— the  old  portraits  turned  paler  and  paler,  and  blacker 
and  blacker ;  the  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  thrown  among 
the  quaint  articles  of  furniture  gave  them  more  singular 
shapes  and  characters. — ^There  was  a  huge  dark  clothes-press 
of  antique  form,  goi^eous  in  brass  and  lustrous  with  wax, 
that  began  to  grow  oppressive  to  me. 

Am  I  then,"  thought  I,  "  indeed  the  hero  of  the  haunted 
room  1  Is  there  really  a  spell  laid  upon  me,  or  is  this  all 
some  e(Hitrivaiice  of  mine  host  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my 
expense  1 "  The  idea  of  being  hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy 
all  night,  and  then  bantered  on  my  haggard  looks  the  next 
day,  was  intolerable ;  but  the  very  idea  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce die  e£fect,  and  to  render  me  still  more  nervous. — 
Pish,**  said  I,    it  can  be  no  such  thing.    How  could  my 
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worthy  host  imagine  that  I,  or  any  man,  would  be  so  "worried 
by  a  mere  picture  ?  It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that 
torments  me." 

I  turned  in  bed,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side  to  try  to  &11 
asleep  ;  but  all  in  vain ;  when  one  cannot  get  asleep  by  lying 
quiet,  it  is  seldom  that  tossing  about  will  effect  die  purpose. 
The  fire  gradually  went  out,  and  left  the  room  in  darkness. 
Still  I  had  the  idea  of  that  inexplicable  countenance  gadng 
and  keeping  watch  upon  me  through  the  gloom — nay,  what 
was  worse,  the  very  darkness  seemed  to  magnify  its  terrors. 
It  was  like  having  an  unseen  enemy  hanging  about  one  in  the 
night.  Instead  of  having  one  picture  now  to  worry  me,  I  had 
a  hundred.  I  fancied  it  in  every  direction — There  it  is," 
thought  1,  "  and  there !  and  there  !  with  its  horrible  and  mys- 
terious expression  still  gazing  and  gazing  on  me !  No — if  I 
must  suffer  the  strange  and  dismal  influ^ce,  it  were  better 
face  a  single  foe  than  thus  be  haunted  by  a  thousand  images 


Whoever  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  must 
know  that  the  longer  it  continues  the  more  uncontrollable  it 
grows.  The  very  air  of  the  chamber  seemed  at  length  in- 
fected by  the  baleful  presence  of  this  picture.  I  fimcied  it 
hovering  over  me.  I  almost  felt  the  fearful  visage  from  the 
wall  approaching  my  face — it  seemed  breathing  upon  me. 

This  is  not  to  be  borne,"  said  I,  at  length,  [^ringing  out  of 
bed :  I  can  stand  this  no  longer — I  shall  only  tumble  and 
toss  about  here  all  night ;  make  a  very  spectre  of  myself,  and 
become  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  good  earnest 
Whatever  be  the  ill  consequences,  V\\  quit  this  cursed  room 
and  seek  a  night's  rest  elsewhere— they  can  but  laugh  at  me, 


of  it'^ 
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at  all  events,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  have  the  laugh  upon  me  if 
I  pass  a  sleepless  night,  and  show  them  a  haggard  and  wobe- 
gone  visage  in  the  morning." 

All  this  was  half-muttered  to  myself  as  I  hastily  slipped 
on  my  clothes,  which  having  done,  I  groped  my  way  out  of 
the  room  and  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room.  Here,  after 
tumbling  over  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture,  I  made  out  to 
reach  a  sofa,  and  stretching  myself  upon  it,  determined  to 
bivouac  there  for  the  night.  The  moment  I  found  myself  out 
of  the  neighborhood  of  that  strange  picture,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  charm  were  broken.  All  its  influence  was  at  an  end.  I 
lelt  assured  that  it  was  confined  to  its  own  dreary  chamber, 
for  I  had,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  caution,  turned  the  key 
when  I  closed  the  door.  I  soon  calmed  down,  therefore,  into 
a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  from  that  into  a  drowsiness,  and  final- 
ly, into  a  deep  sleep ;  out  of  which  I  did  not  awake  until  the 
housemaid,  with  her  besom  and  her  matin  song,  came  to  put 
the  room  in  order.  She  stared  at  finding  me  stretched  upon 
the  S0&,  but  I  presume  circumstances  of  the  kind  were  not 
uncommon  after  hunting-dinners  in  her  master's  bachelor 
establishment,  for  she  went  on  with  her  song  and  her  work, 
and  took  no  further  heed  of  me. 

I  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  return  to  my 
chamber  ;  so  I  found  my  way  to  the  butler's  quarters,  made 
my  toilet  in  the  best  way  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  appear  at  the  break&st-table.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  substantial  fox-hunter's  repast,  and  the  com- 
pany generally  assembled  at  it.  When  ample  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  tea,  coffee,  cold  meats,  and  humming  ale,  for 
all  these  were  fiumished  in  abundance,  according  to  the  tastes 
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of  the  different  guests,  the  conversation  began  to  break  out 
with  all  the  liveliness  and  freshness  of  morning  mirth. 

"  But  who  is  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber — who  has 
seen  the  ghost  last  night?"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman, 
rolling  his  lobster  eyes  about  the  table. 

The  question  set  every  tongue  in  motion ;  a  vast  deal  of 
bantering,  criticizing  of  countenances,  of  mutual  accusation 
and  retort  took  place.  Some  had  drunk  deep,  and  some  were 
unshaven,  so  that  there  were  suspicious  faces  enough  -  in  the 
assembly.  I  alone  could  not  enter  with  ease  and  vivacity 
into  the  joke^I  felt  tongue-tied,  embarrassed.  A  recollection 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  felt  the  preceding  night  still  haunted 
my  mind.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mysterious  picture  still  held  a 
thrall  upon  me.  I  thought  also  that  our  host's  eye  was 
turned  on  me  with  an  air  of  curiosity.  In  short,  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  was  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  felt  as  if  every 
one  might  read  it  in  my  looks.  The  joke,  however,  passed 
over,  and  no  suspicion  seemed  to  attach  to  me.  I  was  just 
congratulating  myself  on  my  escape,  when  a  servant  came  in 
saying,  that  the  gentieman  who  had  slept  on  the  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room  had  left  his  watch  under  one  of  tiie  pillows. 
My  repeater  was  in  his  hand. 

"  What !"  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  **  did  any  gentie- 
man sleep  on  the  sofa  ?  " 

Soho  !  soho  !  a  hare — a  hare !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman 
with  the  flexible  nose. 

I  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  the  watch,  and  was  rising 
in  great  confusion,  when  a  boisterous  old  squire  who  sat 
beside  me  exclaimed,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  'Sblood, 
lad,  thou  art  the  man  as  has  seen  the  ghost ! " 
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The  attoatioii  of  the  company  was  immediately  turned  on 
me:  if  my  &ce  had  been  pale  the  moment  before,  it  now 
glowed  almost  to  burning.  I  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  only 
make  a  grimace,  and  found  the  muscles  of  my  &ce  twitching 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  totally  out  of  all  control. 

It  takes  but  little  to  raise  a  laugh  among  a  set  of  fox- 
hunters  ;  there  was  a  world  of  merriment  and  joking  on  the 
subject,  and  as  I  never  relished  a  joke  overmuch  when  it  was 
at  my  own  expense,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  nettled.  I  tried 
to  look  cool  and  calm,  and  to  restrain  my  pique ;  but  the 
coolness  and  calmness  of  a  man  in  a  passion  are  confoimded 
treacherous. 

Gentlemen,"  said  I,  with  a  slight  cocking  of  the  chin  and 
a  bad  attempt  at  a  smile,  this  is  all  very  pleasant — ^ha !  ha ! 
— ^very  pleasant — ^but  I'd  have  you  know,  I  am  as  little  super- 
stitious as  any  of  you — ha !  ha ! — ^and  as  to  any  thing  like 
timidity — you  may  smile,  gentlemen,  but  I  trust  there's  no 
one  here  means  to  insinuate,  that — as  to  a  room's  being 
haunted — I  repeat,  gentlemen,  (growing  a  litUe  warm  at 
seeing  a  cursed  grin  breaking  out  around  me,)  as  to  a  room's 
being  haunted,  I  have  as  little  faith  in  such  silly  stories  as  any 
one.  But,  since  you  put  the  matter  home  to  me,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  met  with  something  in  my  room  strange  and  in- 
explicable to  me.  (A  shout  of  laughter.)  Grentlemen,  I  am 
serious ;  I  know  well  what  I  am  saying ;  I  am  calm,  gentle- 
men,  (striking  my  fist  upon  the  table,)  by  Heaven,  I  am 
calm.  I  am  neither  trifling,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  trifled  with. 
(The  laughter  of  the  comp^iy  suppressed,  and  with  ludicrous 
attempts  at  gravity.)   There  is  a  picture  in  the  room  in 
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which  I  was  put  last  night,  that  has  had  an  effect  upon  me  the 
most  singular  and  incomprehensible." 

"  A  picture  ?  "  said  Uie  old  gentleman  with  the  haunted 
head.  A  picture !  "  cried  the  narrator  with  the  nose.  A 
picture !  a  picture  !  "  echoed  several  voices.  Here  there  was 
an  ungovernable  peal  of  laughter.  I  could  not  contain  my- 
self. I  started  up  from  my  seat ;  looked  round  on  the  com- 
pany with  fiery  indignation ;  thrust  both  of  my  hands  into 
my  pockets,  and  strode  up  to  one  of  the  windows  as  though  I 
would  have  walked  through  it.  I  stopped  short,  looked  out 
upon  the  landscape  without  distinguishing  a  feature  of  it,  and 
felt  my  gorge  rising  almost  to  suffocation. 

Mine  host  saw  it  was  time  to  interfere.  He  had  main- 
tained an  air  of  gravity  through  the  whole  of  the  scene; 
and  now  stepped  forth,  as  if  to  shelter  me  from  the  over- 
whelming merriment  of  my  companions. 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  he,  ^  I  dislike  to  spoil  sport,  but  you 
have  had  your  laugh,  and  the  joke  of  the  haunted  chamber 
has  been  enjoyed.  I  must  now  take  the  part  of  my  guest.  1 
must  not  only  vindicate  him  from  your  pleasantries,  but  I 
must  reconcile  him  to  himself,  for  I  suspect  he  is  a  little  out 
of  humor  with  his  own  feelings ;  and,  above  all,  I  must  crave 
his  pardon  for  having  made  him  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  ex- 
periment. Yes,  gentlemai,  there  is  something  strange  and 
peculiar  in  the  chamber  to  which  our  friend  was  shown  last 
night ;  there  is  a  picture  in  my  house,  which  possesses  a  sin- 
gular and  mysterious  influence,  and  with  which  there  is  con- 
nected a  very  curious  story.  It  is  a  picture  to  which  I  attach 
a  value  from  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  though  I  have 
often  been  tempted  to  destroy  it,  from  the  odd  and  uncom- 
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fortable  sensations  which  it  produces  in  every  one  that  beholds 
it,  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  upon  myself  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  picture  I  never  like  to  look  upon  myself, 
and  which  is  held  in  awe  by  all  my  servants.  I  have  there- 
fore banished  it  to  a  room  but  rarely  used,  and  should  have 
had  it  covered  last  night,  had  not  the  nature  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  the  whimsical  talk  about  a  haunted  chamber, 
tempted  me  to  let  it  remain,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
whether  a  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  its  story,  would 
be  affect^  by  it.'' 

The  words  of  the  Baronet  had  turned  every  thought  into  a 
difierent  channel.  All  were  anxious  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  picture  j  and,  for  myself,  so  strangely  were  my 
feelings  interested,  that  I  forgot  to  feel  piqued  at  the  experi- 
ment my  host  had  made  upon  my  nerves,  and  joined  eagerly 
in  the  general  entreaty.  As  the  morning  was  stormy,  and 
denied  all  ^T^ss,  my  host  was  glad  of  any  means  of  enter- 
taining his  company ;  so,  drawing  his  arm-chair  towards  the 
fire  he  b^an. — 


ADVENTUKE  OF  THE  MTSTEEIOUS 
STRANGER 


Tlf"  ANY  years  since,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  had  just 
'^'^  left  Oxford,  I  was  sent  on  the  grand  tour  to  finish  my 
education.  I  believed  my  parents  had  tried  in  vam  to  inocu- 
late me  with  wisdom ;  so  they  sent  mo  to  mingle  with  society, 
in  hopes  that  I  might  take  it  the  natural  way.  Such,  at  least, 
appears  the  reason  for  which  nine-tenths  of  our  youngsters 
are  sent  abroad.  In  the  course  of  my  tour  I  remained  some 
time  at  Venice.  The  romantic  character  of  that  place  delight- 
ed me  ;  I  was  very  much  amused  by  the  air  of  adventure  and 
intrigue  prevalent  in  this  region  of  masks  and  gondolas ;  and 
I  was  exceedingly  smitten  by  a  pair  of  languidiing  blade  eyes, 
that  played  upon  my  heart  from  under  an  Italian  mantle ;  so 
I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  lingering  at  Venice  to  study 
men  and  mtuiners ;  at  least  I  persuaded  my  friends  so,  and 
that  answered  all  my  purposes. 

I  was  a  little  prone  to  be  struck  by  peculiarities  in  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  and  my  imagination  was  so  full  of  romantic 
associations  with  Italy  that  I  was  always  on  the  look-out  for 
adventure.  Every  thing  chimed  in  with  such  a  humor  in  this 
old  mermaid  of  a  city.  My  suite  of  apartments  were  in  a 
proud,  melancholy  palace  on  the  grand  canal,  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  magnifico,  and  sumptuous  with  the  traces  of 
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decayed  grandeur.  My  gondolier  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  his  class,  active,  merry,  intelligent,  and,  like  his  brethren, 
secret  as  the  grave  ;  that  is  to  say,  secret  to  all  the  world  ex- 
cept his  master.  I  had  not  had  him  a  week  before  he  put  me 
behind  all  the  curtains  in  Venice.  I  liked  the  silence  and 
mystery  of  the  place,  and  when  1  sometimes  saw  from  my 
window  a  black  gondola  gliding  mysteriously  along  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  with  nothing  visible  but  its  little  glim- 
mering lantern,  I  would  jump  into  my  own  zeudeletta,  and 
give  a  signid  for  pursuit — "  But  I  am  running  away  from  my 
subject  with  the  recollection  of  youthful  follies,"  siud  the 
Baronet,  checking  himself.    ^*  Let  us  come  to  the  point." 

Among  my  familiar  resorts  was  a  cassino  under  the  ar- 
cades on  one  side  of  the  grand  square  of  St.  Mark.  Here  I 
used  frequently  to  lounge  and  take  my  ice,  on  those  warm 
summer  nights,  when  in  Italy  everybody  lives  abroad  until 
morning.  I  was  seated  here  one  evening,  when  a  group  of 
Italians  took  their  seat  at  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
saloon.  Their  conversation  was  gay  and  animated,  and  car- 
ried on  with  Italian  vivacity  and  gesticulation.  I  remarked 
among  them  one  young  man,  however,  who  appeared  to  take 
no  share,  and  find  no  enjoyment  in  the  conversation,  though 
he  seemed  to  force  himself  to  attend  to  it.  He  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  of  extremely  prepossessing  appearance.  Hb 
features  were  fine,  though  emaciated.  He  had  a  profiision  of 
black  glossy  hair,  that  curled  lightly  about  his  head,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  extreme  paleness  of  his  countenance.  His 
brow  was  haggard;  deep  furrows  seemed  to  have  been 
ploughed  into  his  visage  by  care,  not  by  age,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently in  the  prime  of  youth.    His  eye  was  full  of  expression 
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and  fire,  but  wild  and  unsteady.  He  seemed  to  be  tormented 
by  some  strange  fancy  or  apprehension.  In  spite  of  every 
eflTort  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  c<Miversation  of  his  com- 
panions, I  noticed  that  every  now  and  then  he  would  turn  his 
head  slowly  round,  give  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  and 
then  withdraw  it  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  if  something  psdnful 
met  his  eye.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a 
minute,  and  he  appeared  hardly  to  have  recovered  fron^  one 
shock,  before  I  saw  him  slowly  preparing  to  encounter  an- 
other. 

After  sitting  some  time  in  the  cassino,  the  party  paid  for 
the  refreshment  they  had  taken,  and  departed.  The  young 
man  was  the  last  to  leave  the  saloon,  and  I  remarked  him 
glancing  behind  him  in  Uie  same  way,  just  as  he  passed  out  of 
*  the  door.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  rise  and  follow 
hiui ;  for  I  was  at  an  age  when  a  romantic  feeling  of  curiosity  la 
easily  awakened.  The  party  walked  slowly  down  the  arcades, 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  went.  They  crossed  the  Piazet- 
ta,  but  paused  in  the  middle  of  it  to  enjoy  the  scene.  It  was 
one  of  those  moonlight  nights,  so  briUiant  and  clear  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Italy.  The  moonbeams  streamed  on  the 
tall  tower  of  St  Mark,  and  lighted  up  the  magnificent  front 
and  swelling  domes  of  the  cathedral.  The  party  expressed 
their  delight  in  animated  terms.  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the 
young  man.  He  alone  seemed  abstracted  and  self  occupied. 
I  noticed  the  same  singular  and,  as  it  were,  furtive  glance  over 
the  shoulder,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  in  the  cassino. 
The  party  moved  on,  and  I  followed ;  they  passed  along  the 
walk  called  the  Broglio,  turned  the  comer  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  getting  into  the  gondola,  glided  swifUy  away. 
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The  countenance  and  conduct  of  this  young  man  dwelt  upon 
my  mind,  and  interested  me  exceedingly.  1  met  him  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  in  a  gallery  of  paintings.  He  was  evidently  a 
connoisseur,  for  he  always  singled  out  the  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions, and  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  him  by  his  compan- 
ions showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  art  His  own 
taste,  however,  ran  on  singular  extremes.  On  Salvator  Rosa, 
in  his  most  savage  and  solitary  scenes ;  on  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
Correggio,  in  their  soflest  delineations  of  female  beauty ;  on 
tiieee  he  would  occasionally  gaze  with  transient  enthusiasm. 
But  this  seemed  only  a  momentary  forg^iulnees.  Still  would 
recur  that  cautious  glaiice  behind,  and  always  quickly  with- 
drawn, as  though  something  terrible  met  his  view. 

I  encountered  him  frequently  afterwards  at  the  theatre,  at 
balls,  at  concerts ;  at  promenades  in  the  gardens  of  San  Geor- 
gia ;  at  the  grotesque  exhibitions  in  the  square  of  St  Mark  ; 
among  the  throng  of  merchants  on  the  exchange  by  the  Rialto. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  seek  crowds ;  to  hunt  after  bustle  and 
amusement ;  yet  never  to  take  any  interest  in  either  the  busi- 
ness or  the  gayety  of  the  scene.  Ever  an  air  of  painful 
thought,  of  wretched  abstraction ;  and  ever  that  strange  and 
recurriiig  movement  of  glancing  fearfully  over  the  shoulder. 
I  did  not  know  at  first  but  this  might  be  caused  by  apprehen- 
sion of  arrest ;  or,  perhi^s,  from  dread  of  assassination.  But 
if  so,  why  should  he  go  thus  continually  abroad ;  why  expose 
himself  at  aU  times  and  in  all  places  t 

I  became  anxious  to  know  this  stranger.  I  was  drawn  to 
him  by  that  romantic  sympathy  whidi  sometimes  draws 
young  men  towards  each  other.  His  melancholy  threw  a 
charm  about  him«  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  toudiing  ex- 
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pression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  manly  graces  of  his  pe^ 
son ;  for  manly  beauty  has  its  effect  even  upon  men.  I  had  an 
Englishman's  habitual  diffidence  and  awkwardness  to  contend 
with ;  but  from  frequently  meeting  him  in  the  cassinos,  I 
gradually  edged  myself  into  his  acquaintance.  I  had  no  re- 
serve on  his  part  to  contend  with.  He  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  court  society  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  seek  any  thing  rather 
than  be  alone. 

When  he  found  that  I  really  took  an  interest  in  him,  he 
threw  himself  ^tirely  on  my  iri^dship.  He  dung  to  me 
like  a  drowning  man.  He  would  walk  with  me  for  hours  up 
and  down  the  place  of  St.  Mark— Or  would  sit,  until  night 
was  far  advanced,  in  my  apartments.  He  took  rooms  under 
the  sapie  roof  with  me ;  and  his  constant  request  was  that  I 
would  permit  him,  when  it  did  not  incommode  me,  to  sit  by 
me  in  ray  saloon.  It  was  not  that  he  seemed  to  take  a  par* 
ticular  delight  in  my  conversation,  but  rather  that  he  craved 
the  vicinity  of  a  human  being ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  being  that 
sympathized  with  him.  I  have  often  heard,"  said  he, "  of  the 
sincerity  of  Englishmen — thank  (rod  I  have  one  at  length  for 
afriend!" 

Yet  he  never  seemed  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  my  sym- 
pathy other  than  by  mere  companicmship.  He  never  sought 
to  unbosom  himself  to  me :  there  appeared  to  be  a  settled 
corroding  anguish  in  his  bosom  that  neither  could  be  soothed 
"  by  silence  nor  by  speaking.'' 

A  devouring  melancholy  preyed  upon  his  heart,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  drying  up  the  very  blood  in  his  veins.  It  was  not  a 
soft  melancholy,  the  disease  of  the  affections,  but  a  parching, 
withering  agony.    I  could  see  at  times  that  his  mouth  was 
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dry  and  feverish ;  he  panted  ralher  than  breathed ;  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot;  his  cheeks  pale  and  livid;  with  now  and 
then  &int  streaks  of  red  athwart  them,  baleful  gleams  of  the 
fire  that  was  consuming  his  heart.  As  my  arm  was  within 
his,  I  felt  him  press  it  at  times  with  a  convulsive  motion  to 
his  side;  his  hands  would  clindi  themselves  involuntarily, 
and  a  kind  of  shudder  would  run  through  his  frame. 

I  reasoned  with  him  about  his  melancholy,  sought  to  draw 
from  him  the  cause ;  he  shrunk  from  all  confiding :  Do  not 
seek  to  know  it,"  said  he,  "  you  could  not  relieve  it  if  you 
knew  it ;  you  would  not  even  seek  to  relieve  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  lose  your  sympathy,  and  that,"  said  he,  press- 
ing my  hand  convulsively,  that  I  feel  has  become  too  dear 
to  me  to  risk." 

I  endeavored  to  awaken  hope  within  him.  He  was  young ; 
life  had  a  thousand  pleasures  in  store  for  him ;  there  was  a 
healthy  reaction  in  the  youthful  heart ;  it  medicines  all  its 
own  wounds — Come,  come,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  grief  so 
great  that  youth  cannot  outgrow  it." — "  No  I  no ! "  said  he, 
dindiing  his  teeth,  and  striking  repeatedly,  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  on  his  bosom — **it  is  here!  here!  deep-rooted; 
draining  my  heart's  blood.  It  grows  and  grows,  while  my 
heart  withers  and  withers.  I  have  a  dreadful  monitor  that 
gives  me  no  repose — that  follows  me  step  by  step— and 
will  follow  me  step  by  step,  until  it  pushes  me  into  my 
grave ! " 

As  he  said  this  he  involuntarily  gave  one  of  diose  fearful 
glances  over  his  shoulder,  and  shrunk  back  with  more  than 
usual  horror.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  allude  to 
this  movement,  which  I  supposed  to  be  some  mere  malady  of 
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the  nerves.  The  moment  I  mentioned  it,  his  face  became 
crimsoned  and  convulsed ;  he  grasped  me  by  both  hands — 

"  For  God's  sake/'  exclaimed  he,  with  a  piercing  voicc^ 
never  allude  to  that  again. — Let  us  avoid  this  subject,  mj 
friend ;  you  cannot  relieve  me,  indeed  you  cannot  relieve  me, 
but  you  may  add  to  tiie  torments  I  suffer. — At  some  future 
day  you  shall  know  all." 

I  never  resumed  the  subject ;  for  however  much  my  curi- 
osity might  be  roused,  I  felt  too  true  a  compassion  ft>r  his 
sufferings  to  increase  them  by  my  intrusion.  I  sought  various 
ways  to  divert  his  mind,  and  to  arouse  him  from  the  constant 
meditations  in  which  he  was  plunged.  He  saw  my  efforts, 
and  seconded  them  as  far  as  in  his  power,  for  there  was 
nothing  moody  or  wayward  in  his  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  something  frank,  generous,  unassuming,  in  his  whole 
deportment.  All  the  sentiments  he  uttered  were  noble  and 
lofty.  He  claimed  no  indulgence,  asked  no  toleration,  but 
seemed  content  to  carry  his  load  of  misery  in  silence,  and  ^ 
only  sought  to  carry  it  by  my  side.  There  was  a  mute  be- 
seeching manner  about  him,  as  if  he  craved  companionship  as 
a  charitable  boon  ;  and  a  tacit  thankfulness  in  his  looks,  as  if 
he  felt  grateful  to  me  for  not  repulsing  him. 

I  felt  this  melancholy  to  be  infectious.  It  stole  over  my 
spirits ;  interfered  with  all  my  gay  pursuits,  and  gradually 
saddened  my  life ;  yet  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to 
shake  off  a  being  who  seemed  to  hang  upon  me  for  suf^rt. 
In  truth,  the  generous  traits  of  character  whidi  beamed 
through  all  his  gloom  penetrated  to  my  heart.  His  bounty 
was  lavish  and  open-handed ;  his  charity  melting  and  sponta- 
neous; not  confined  to  mere  donations,  which  humiliate  as 
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raudi  as  they  relieve.  Hie  tone  of  his  voioe,  the  beam  of  his 
eye,  enhanced  every  gift,  and  surpriaed  the  poor  suppliant 
with  that  rarest  and  sweetest  of  diarities,  the  charity  not 
merely  of  the  hand,  but  of  Uie  heart  Indeed  his  liben^ty 
seemed  to  have  somethiiig  in  it  of  self-abasement  and  expi- 
ation He,  in  a  mamier,  humbled  himself  before  the  mendi- 
oant  ^  What  right  have  I  to  ease  and  affluence  " — ^would  he 
murmmr  to  himself—^  when  innocence  wanders  in  misery  and 


The  carnival  time  arrived.  I  hoped  the  gay  scenes  then 
presented  might  have  8<»ne  cheering  effect  I  minted  with 
him  in  the  motley  tiirong  that  crowded  the  plaoe  of  St.  Mark. 
We  frequented  operas,  masquerades,  balls — ^all  in  vain.  The 
evil  kept  growing  on  him.  He  became  more  and  more  haggard 
and  agitated.  Often,  after  we  have  returned  from  one  of  these 
scenes  of  revelry,  I  have  entered  his  room  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  &ce  on  the  so& ;  his  hands  dinched  in  his  fine 
hair,  and  his  whole  countenance  bearing  traces  of  the  convul- 
sions of  his  mind. 

Hie  caniival  passed  away ;  die  time  of  Lent  succeeded ; 
passion  week  arrived ;  we  attended  one  evening  a  solemn  ser- 
vice in  one  of  the  cfauhshes,  in  the  course  of  which  a  grand 
piece  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  performed,  relating 
to  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

I  had  remarked  that  he  was  always  powerfully  afiected  by 
music ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  so  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
As  the  pealing  notes  swelled  through  the  lofty  aisles,  he 
seemed  to  kindle  with  fervor ;  his  eyes  rolled  upwards,  until 
nothing  bat  the  whites  were  visible ;  his  hands  were  clasped 
togedier^  until  the  finger^  w^  40^1y.  imprinted  in  the  fleshi 
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When  the  music  expressed  the  dying  agony,  Ids  &oe  gradually 
sank  upon  his  knees ;  and  at  the  toudiing  words  resounding 
through  the  church,  ^  Juu  mori^^  sobs  burst  from  him  uncon- 
trolled — I  had  never  seen  him  weep  b^bre.  His  had  always 
been  agony  rather  than  sorrow.  I  augured  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  let  him  weep  oa  miinterrupted.  When  the 
service  was  ended,  we  left  the  diurch.  He  hung  on  my  arm 
as  we  walked  homewards  with  something  of  a  softer  and  more 
subdued  manner,  instead  of  that  nervous  agitation  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness.  He  alluded  to  the  serviee  we  had 
heard.  ^  Musie,''  said  he,  is  indeed  the  voice  of  heaven ; 
never  before  have  I  felt  more  impressed  by  the  story  of  the 
atonem^  of  our  Saviour. — ^Yes,  my  frirad,"  said  he,  clasping 
his  hands  with  a  kind  of  transport,  ^  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth ! " 

We  parted  for  the  night  His  room  was  not  hx  from 
mine,  and  I  heard  him  fbr  some  time  busied  m  it.  I  fell 
asleep,  but  was  awakened  before  daylight.  The  young  man 
stood  by  my  bedside,  dressed  for  travelling.  He  held  a  sealed 
packet  and  a  large  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

Farewell,  my  fHend,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  about  to  set  forth 
on  a  long  journey ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  leave  with  you  these 
remembrances.  In  this  packet  you  will  find  the  particulars 
of  my  story. — Whwi  you  read  them  I  shall  be  fiur  away ;  do 
not  remember  me  with  aversion. — You  have  been  indeed  a 
friend  to  me. — ^You  have  poured  oil  into  a  broken  heart,  but 
you  could  not  heal  it. — Farew^  1  let  me  kiss  your  hand — I 
am  unworthy  to  embrace  you."  He  sank  on  hie  knees 
seized  my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to  Uie  contrary,  and 
oovered  it  with  kisses.   1  was  so  surprised  by  all  Uie  soene^ 
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that  I  had  not  been  able  to  say  a  word. — ^  But  we  shall  meet 
again,"  said  I  hastily,  as  I  saw  him  hurrying  towards  the  door. 
"  Never, never,  in  this  world!"  said  he  solemnly. — He  sprang 


heart  and  to  his  lips,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Here  the  Baronet  paused.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
and  sat  looking  upon  the  floor,  and  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

^And  did  this  mysterious  personage  return?"  said  the 
yiqnSsitave  gentleman. 

^  Nevef ! "  replied  the  Baronet,  with  a  pensive  shake  of 
the  bead — I  nev^  saw  inm  again." 

^  And  pray  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  pioturel "  in- 
quired the  old  gentleman  with  the  nose. 

True,"  said  thci  questioner — ^  is  it  the  portstdt  of  that 
eradc-bramed  Italian  ?  " 

^  No,"  said  the  Baronet,  dryly,  not  half  liking  the  af^Ila- 
tion  ^ven  to  his  hero— but  this  picture  was  enclosed  in  the 
parcel  he  left  with  me.  The  sealed  paoket  contained  its  ex- 
planation. There  was  a  request  on  the  outside  that  I  would 
not  open  it  until  six  months  had  dapsed.  I  kept  my  promise 
in  spite  of  my  cariosity.  I  have  a  translation  of  it  by  me,  and 
had  meant  to  read  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  mystery 
of  the  diamber ;  but  1  fear  I  have  already  detained  the  com- 
pany too  long." 

Here  th^re  was  a  general  wish  expressed  to  have  the 
manosoript  read,  particularly  on  tJie  part  of  the  inquisitiva 
gendraan ;  so  the  worthy  Baronet  drew  out  a  fairly-written 
manuscript^  and,  wiping  his  spectacies,  read  aloud  the  killow^ 


once  more  to  my  bedside — seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 


faig  ttoiy.'^ 
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THE  STOET  OF  THE  YOUNG  ITALIAN. 


T  WAS  bom  at  Naples.  My  parents,  though  of  noble  rank, 
were  limited  in  fortune,  or  rather,  my  father  was  ostenta- 
tious beyond  his  means,  and  expended  so  much  on  his  palace, 
his  equipage,  and  his  retinue,  that  he  was  continually  straitened 
in  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  I  was  a  younger  son,  and 
looked  upon  with  indifierence  by  my  father,  who,  from  a 
principle  of  family  pride,  wished  to  leave  all  his  property  to 
my  elder  brother.  I  showed,  when  quite  a  child,  an  extreme 
sensibility.  Every  thing  aflfeoted  me  violenUy.  While  yeli 
an  in&nt  in  my  mother's  arms,  and  before  I  had  learned  to 
talk,  I  could  be  wrought  upon  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  anguish 
or  delight  by  the  power  of  music.  As  I  grew  older,  my  feel- 
ings remained  equally  acute,  and  I  was  eamly  transported  into 
paroxysms  of  pleasure  or  rage.  It  was  the  amusement  of  my 
relations  and  of  the  domestics  to  play  upon  this  irritable 
temperament.  I  was  moved  to  tears,  tickled  to  laughter, 
provoked  to  fury,  for  the  ^tertainment  of  company,  who  were 
amused  by  sudi  a  tempest  of  mighty  passion  in  a  pigmy  frame 
-—they  little  thought,  or  perhiqra  little  heeded  the  dangerous 
sensibilities  they  were  (bstaring.  I  thus  beeajne  a  little  crea- 
ture of  passion  before  reason  was  developed.   In  arixni  time 
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1  gre#  too  old  to  be  a  play  thing,  aad  then  I  became  a  tonnent. 
The  tricks  and  passioiitf  I  had  been  teased  into  became  irlcsome, 
and  I  was  disliked  by  my  teachers  for  the  very  lessons  they 
had  taug^  me.  My  mother  died ;  and  my  power  as  a  spoiled 
child  was  at  an  end.  There  was  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
humor  or  tolerate  me,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it,  as  I  was  no  fitvorite  of  my  &th«r.  I  therefore  experienced 
the  &te  of  a  spoiled  diild  in  such  a  situation,  and  was  neg* 
footed,  or  noticed  only  to  be  crossed  and  contradicted.  Such 
was  the  early  treatment  of  a  heart,  which,  if  I  can  judge  of  it 
at  all,  was  naturally  disposed  to  the  extremes  of  tenderness 
and  affection. 

My  father,  as  I  have  already  said,  never  liked  me — in  fact, 
he  never  understood  me ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  wilful  and 
wayward,  as  deficient  in  natural  affection. — It  was  the  stateli- 
ness  his  own  manner,  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  his  own 
look,  which  had  repelled  me  from  his  arms.  I  always  pictured 
him  to  myself  as  I  had  seen  him,  dad  in  his  senatorial  robes, 
rustling  with  pomp  and  pride.  The  niLagnificenoe  of  his  per^ 
son  daunted  my  young  imagination.  I  could  never  approach 
him  with  the  confiding  afiection  of  a  diild. 

My  Other's  feelings  were  wrapt  up  in  my  elder  brother. 
He  was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  family  title  and  the  &mily 
dignity,  and  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  him — I,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else.  It  was  determined  to  devote  me  to  the 
church,  that  so  my  humors  and  myself  might  be  removed  out 
of  the  way,  either  of  tasking  my  father's  time  and  trouble,  or 
interfering  with  the  interests  of  my  brother.  At  an  early  age, 
therefore,  before  my  mind  had  dawned  upon  the  world  and 
Us  4«Ught8»  or  known  any  Mog  of  it  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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my  Other's  palace,  I  was  sent  to  a  oomrent,  the  snqperlor  of 
whidi  was  my  unde,  aad  was  confided  entirely  to  his  caare. 

My  uncle  was  a  man  totally  estranged  finom  the  world: 
he  had  never  rdished,  for  he  had  never  tasted  its  pleasures; 
and  he  regarded  rigid  self-denial  as  the  great  baab  of  Cfaristiao 
virtue.  He  considered  every  onc^s  temperament  like  his  own ; 
or  at  least  he  made  them  ecmform  to  it.  His  diarscter  and 
habits  had  an  influence  over  the  fratemtty  of  which  he  was 
superior — a  more  ^oomy,  saturnine  set  of  beings  were  never 
assembled  tc^ether.  The  convent,  too,  was  calculated  to 
awaken  sad  and  solitary  thoughts.  It  was  situated  in  a 
gloomy  gorge  of  those  mountains  away  south  of  Vesuvius. 
All  distant  views  were  shut  out  by  sterile  volcsnic  heights. 
A  mountain-stream  raved  beneath  its  walls,  and  eagles 
screamed  about  its  turrets. 

I  had  been  sent  to  this  place  at  so  tender  an  as  soon 
to  lose  all  distinct  recollection  of  the  scenes  I  had  leSi  behind. 
As  my  mind  expanded,  therefore,  it  formed  its  idea  of  the 
world  from  the  convent  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  dresry  world 
it  appeared  to  me.  An  early  tinge  of  melancholy  was  thus 
infused  into  my  character;  and  the  dismal  stories  the 
monks,  about  devils  and  evil  spirits,  with  which  they  affrighted 
my  young  inu4^nation,  gave  me  a  tendency  to  superstition 
which  I  could  never  effectually  shake  off.  They  took  the  same 
delight  to  work  upon  my  ardent  feelings,  that  had  been  so 
mischievously  executed  by  my  father's  household.  I  can 
recollect  the  horrors  with  which  they  fed  my  heated  fancy 
during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  We  were  distsnt  from  that 
volcsno,  with  mountains  between  us ;  but  its  convulsive  throes 
shodk  the  solid  foundatioiw  of  nature.   Earthquakes  thioBatsned 
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to  topple  down  our  conrent  towers.  A  lurid,  baleftil  lighl 
hung  in  the  heavens  at  night,  and  showers  of  ashes,  borne  by 
the  windy  fell  in  our  narrow  valley.  The  monks  talked  of  the 
earth  being  honey-combed  beneath  us ;  of  streams  of  molten 
lava  raging  through  its  veins ;  of  caverns  of  sulphurous  flames 
roaring  in  the  centre,  the  abodes  of  demons  and  the  damned ; 
of  fiery  gul&  ready  to  yawn  beneath  our  feet.  All  these  tales 
were  told  to  the  dolefhl  accompaniment  of  the  mountain's 
thunders,  whose  low  bellowing  made  the  walls  of  our  convent 
vibrate. 

One  of  the  monks  had  been  a  painter,  but  had  retired  from 
the  world,  and  embraced  this  dismal  life  in  expiation  of  some 
crime.  He  was  a  melancholy  man,  who  pursued  his  art  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  but  made  it  a  source  of  penanoe  to 
him.  His  employment  was  to  portray,  either  on  canvas  or 
in  waxen  models,  the  human  fece  and  human  form,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  dissolution  and  decay. 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  charnel-house  were  unfolded  in 
his  labors ;  the  loathsome  banquet  of  the  beetle  and  the  worm. 
I  turn  with  shuddering  even  from  the  recollection  of  his  works, 
yet,  at  the  time,  my  strong  bot  ilMirected  imagination  seized 
with  ardor  upon  his  instructions  in  his  art.  Any  thing  was 
a  variety  from  the  dry  studies  and  monotonous  duties  of  the 
cloister.  In  a  little  while  I  became  expert  with  my  pencil, 
and  my  gloomy  productions  were  thought  worthy  of  decorating 
some  of  the  altars  of  the  chapel. 

In  this  dismal  way  was  a  creature  of  feeling  and  fency 
brought  up.  Every  thing  genial  and  amiabfe  in  my  nature 
was  repressed,  and  nothii^  brought  out  but  what  was  un- 
profitable and  ungradous.   I  was  ardent  in  my  temperament; 
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qmdc,  mcrcnrial,  hiit>etU(Hi8y  formed  to'  be  a  creature  all  love 
and  adoration ;  but  a  leaden  hand  was  laid  on  all  my  finer 
qualities.  I  was  taught  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred.  I  hated 
my  unde.  I  hated  the  monks.  I  hated  the  convent  in  which 
t  was  immured.  I  hated  the  world ;  and  I  almost  hated  my 
self  for  being,  as  I  supposed,  so  hatii^  and  hatefol  an  ani- 
mal. 

When  I  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  was 
sufiered,  on  one  occasion,  to  accompany  one  of  the  brethren 
on  a  mission  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  We  soon  left 
behind  us  the  gloomy  valley  in  which  I  had  been  pent  up  for 
so  many  years,  and  after  a  short  journey  among  the  moun- 
tains, emended  upon  the  voluptuous  landscape  that  spreads  itself 
about  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Heavens  I  how  transported  was  I, 
when  I  stretdied  my  gase  over  a  vast  reach  of  delicioos  sunny 
country,  gay  with  groves  and  vineyards:  with  Vesuvius 
rearing  its  forked  summit  to  my  right;  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean to  my  left,  with  its  enchanting  coast,  studded  with 
fining  towns  and  sumptuous  villas ;  and  Naples,  my  native 
Naples,  gleaming  far,  &r  in  the  distance. 

Good  God  t  was  this  the  lovely  world  firom  which  1  had 
been  excluded !  I  had  reached  that  age  when  the  sensibilities 
are  in  all  their  bloom  and  freshness.  Mine  had  been  checked 
and  chilled.  They  now  burst  forth  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
retarded  spring-time.  My  Keart,  hitherto  unnaturally  shrunk 
up,  expanded  into  a  riot  of  vague  but  delicious  emotions. 
The  beauty  of  nature  intoxicated — ^bewildered  me.  The  song 
of  the  peasants ;  their  cheerful  looks ;  their  hafpy  avocations; 
the  picturesque  gayety  of  their  dresses ;  their  rustic  music ; 
their  dances;  all  broke  upon  n)e  Uke .witchcraft.   My  sou! 
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responded  to  the  music,  my  heart  danced  in  my  bosom.  AU 
the  men  appeared  amiable,  all  the  women  lovely, 

I  returned  to  the  convent,  that  is  to  say,  my  body  re- 
turned, but  my  heart  and  soul  never  entered  there  again.  I 
oould  not  forget  this  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  and  a  happy  world 
— a  world  so  suited  to  my  natural  character.  I  had  felt  so 
happy  while  in  it ;  so  different  a  being  from  what  I  felt  myself 
when  in  the  ccHivent — ^that  tomb  of  the  living.  I  contrasted 
the  countenances  of  the  beings  I  had  seen,  full  of  fire  and  fresh- 
ness and  enjoyment,  with  the  pallid,  leaden,  lack-lustre  visages 
of  the  monks :  the  dance  with  the  droning  chant  of  the  chapel. 
I  had  before  found  the  exercises  of  the  cloister  wearisome, 
they  now  became  intolerable.  The  dull  round  of  duties  wore 
away  my  spirit ;  my  nerves  became  irritated  by  the  fretful 
tinkling  of  the  convent-bell,  evermore  dinging  among  the 
mountain  echoes,  evermore  calling  me  from  my  repose  at 
night,  my  pencil  by  day,  to  attend  to  some  tedious  and  me- 
dianical  ceremony  of  devotion. 

I  was  not  of  a-nature  to  meditate  long  without  putting  my 
thoughts  into  action.  My  spirit  had  been  suddenly  aroused, 
and  was  now  all  awoke  wiUiin  me.  I  watched  an  opportunity, 
fled  from  the  convent,  and  made  my  way  on  foot  to  Naples. 
As  I  entered  its  gay  and  crowded  streets,  and  beheld  the  vari- 
ety and  stir  of  life  around  me,  the  luxury  of  palaces,  the 
splendor  of  equipages,  and  the  pantomimic  animation  of  the 
motley  populace,  I  seemed  as  if  awakened  to  a  world  of  en- 
chantment, and  solemnly  vowed  that  nothing  should  force  me 
back  to  the  monotony  of  the  cloister. 

I  had  to  inquire  my  way  to  my  Other's  palace,  for  I  had 
been  so  young  on  leaving  it  that  I  knew  not  its  situation.  I 
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found  some  difiiculty  in  getting  admitted  to  my  fiither's  prefr 
ence ;  for  the  domestics  scarce! j  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
being  as  myself  in  existence,  and  my  monastic  drees  did  not 
operate  in  my  favor.  Even  my  &ther  entertained  no  recol- 
lection of  my  person.  I  told  him  my  name,  direw  myself  at 
his  feet,  implored  his  forgiveness,  and  entreated  that  I  might 
not  be  sent  back  to  the  convent. 

He  received  me  with  the  condescension  of  a  patron,  rather 
than  the  fondness  of  a  parent ;  listened  patiently,  but  coldly, 
to  my  tale  of  monastic  grievances  and  disgusts,  and  promised 
to  think  what  else  could  be  done  for  me.  This  coldness 
blighted  and  drove  back  all  the  frank  affection  of  my  nature, 
that  was  ready  to  spring  forth  at  the  least  warmth  of  parental 
kindness.  All  my  early  feelings  towards  my  father  revived. 
I  again  looked  up  to  hun  as  the  stately  magnificent  being  that 
had  daunted  my  childish  imagination,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  no 
pretensions  to  his  sympathies.  My  brother  engrossed  all  his 
care  and  love ;  he  inherited  his  nature,  and  carried  himself 
towards  me  with  a  protecting  rather  Uian  a  fhitemal  air.  It 
wounded  my  pride,  which  was  great  I  could  brook  conde- 
scension from  my  fiMter,  for  I  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  as 
a  superior  being ;  but  I  could  not  brook  patronage  from  a 
brother,  who  I  felt  was  intellectually  my  inferior.  The  ser- 
vants perceived  that  I  was  an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the 
paternal  mansion,  and,  menial-like,  they  treated  me  with  neg. 
lect  Thus  baiBed  at  every  point,  my  affections  outraged 
wherever  they  would  attach  themselves,  I  became  sullen, 
silent,  and  desponding.  My  feelings,  driven  back  upon  my- 
self, entered  and  preyed  upon  my  own  heart  I  remained  for 
some  days  an  unwelcome  guest  rather  than  a  restored  son  in 
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my  Other's  house*  I  was  doomed  never  to  be  properly 
known  there.  I  was  made,  by  wrong  trestment,  strange 
even  to  myself^  and  they  judged  of  me  fk»m  my  strangeness. 

I  was  startled  one  day  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  monks  of 
my  convent  gliding  out  of  my  fiither's  room.  He  saw  me,- 
but  pretended  not  to  notioe  me,  and  this  very  hypocrisy  made 
me  suspect  something.  I  had  become  sore  and  susceptible 
in  my  feelings,  every  thing  inflicted  a  woimd  on  tiiem.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  I  was  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  a 
pampered  minion,  the  fitvorite  servant  of  my  father.  All  the 
pride  and  passion  of  my  nature  rose  in  an  instant,  and  I  struck 
him  to  the  earth.  My  father  was  passing  by ;  he  stopped  not 
to  inquire  the  reason,  nor  indeed  could  he  read  the  long 
course  of  mental  sufferings  which  were  the  real  cause.  He 
rebuked  me  with  anger  And  scorn ;  summoning  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  his  nature  and  grandeur  of  his  look  to  give  weight  to 
the  contumely  with  which  he  treated  me.  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  deserved  it.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  appreciated.  I  felt  that 
I  had  that  within  me  whidi  merited  better  treatment.  My 
heart  swelled  against  a  father's  injustice.  I  broke  through  my 
habitual  awe  of  him— I  replied  to  him  with  impatience.  My 
hot  spirit  fhished  in  my  cheek  and  kindled  in  my  eye ;  but 
my  sensitive  heart  swelled  as  quiddy,  and  before  I  had  half 
vented  my  passion,  I  felt  it  suffocated  and  quenched  in  my 
tears.  My  father  was  astonished  and  incensed  at  this  turning 
of  the  worm,  and  ordered  me  to  my  chamber.  I  retired  in 
silenoe^  choking  with  contending  emotions. 

I  had  not  been  long  there  when  I  overheard  voices  in 
an  adji^ning  apartment  It  was  a  consultation  between  my 
&liMr  and  the  monk,  about  the  means  of  getUng  me  back 
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quietly  to  the  convent  My  resolution  was  tak^«  I  had  no 
longer  a  home  nor  a  £Either*  That  very  night  I  lefl  the  paternal 
roof.  I  got  on  board  a  vessel  about  making  sail  from  the 
harbor,  and  abandoned  myself  to  the  wide  world.  No  matter 
>to  what  port  she  steered ;  any  part  of  so  beautiful  a  world 
was  b^ter  than  my  convent  No  matter  where  I  was  cast  by 
fortune ;  any  place  would  be  more  a  home  to  me  tiian  the 
home  I  had  left  behind.  The  vessel  was  bound  to  (j^oa. 
We  arrived  there  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days. 

As  I  entered  the  harbor  betwe^i  the  moles  which  embrace 
it,  and  beheld  the  amphitheatre  of  palaces^  and  churches,  and 
splendid  gardens,  rising  one  above  another,  1  felt  at  once 
its  title  to  the  appellation  of  Genoa  the  Superb.  I  landed  on 
the  mole  an  utter  stranger^  without  knowing  what  to  do,  or 
whidier  to  direct  my  steps.  No  matter :  I  was  released  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  convent  and  the  humiliations  of  homCi 
When  I  traversed  the  Strada  Balbi  and  the  Strada  Nuova^ 
those  streets  of  palaces,  and  gased  at  the  wonders  of  architec- 
ture around  me ;  when  I  wandered  at  dose  of  day  amid  a 
gay  throng  of  the  brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  through  the  green 
alleys  of  the  Aqua  Verde,  or  among  the  colonnades  and  ter- 
races of  the  magnificent  Doria  gardens  j  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  be  ever  otherwise  than  hi^py  in  Jrenoa.  A  few  days 
sufficed  to  show  me  my  mistake.  My  scanty  purse  was  ex^ 
hausted,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  experienced  the 
sordid  distress  of  penury.  I  had  never  known  the  want  of 
money,  and  had  never  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  sudi  an 
evil.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  its  ways ;  and  when 
first  the  idea  of  destitution  came  over  my  mind,  its  efiect  was 
withering.  .  I  vrgia  wandering  penniless  through  the  streets 
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which  no  longer  delighted  my  eyes,  when  chanee  led  my  steps 
into  the  magnifioent  church  of  the  Annunciata. 

A  celebrated  painter  of  the  day  was  at  that  moment  super- 
intending the  placing  of  one  of  his  pictures  over  an  altar. 
The  proficiency  which  I  had  acquired  in  his  art  during  my 
residence  in  the  convent,  had  made  me  an  enthusiastic  amateur. 
I  was  struck,  at  the  first  glance,  with  the  painting.  It  was  the 
face  a  Madomia.  So  innocent,  so  lovely,  such  a  divine 
e3q>ression  of  maternal  tenderness !  I  lost^  Ibr  the  moment,  all 
recollection  of  myself  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art.  I  clasped 
my  hands  togethw,  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  delight. 
The  painter  perceived  my  emotion.  He  was  flattered  and 
gratified  by  it.  My  air  and  manner  pleased  him,  and  he 
accosted  me.  I  felt  too  much  the  want  of  firiendship  to  repel 
the  advances  of  a  stranger ;  and  l^iere  was  something  in  this 
one  so  benevolent  and  winning,  that  in  a  moment  he  gained 
my  confidence. 

I  told  him  my  story  and  my  situation,  concealing  only  my  • 
name  and  rank.  He  appeared  strongly  interested  by  my 
redtal,  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  from  that  time  I  became 
his  &vorite  pupil.  He  thought  he  perceived  in  me  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  the  art,  and  his  encomiums  awakened  aU 
my  ardor.  What  a  blissfid  period  of  my  existence  was  it 
that  I  passed  beneath  his  roof!  Another  being  seemed  created 
within  me ;  or  ratiier,  all  that  was  amiable  and  excellent  was 
drawn  out.  I  was  as  recluse  as  ever  I  had  been  at  theconvent, 
but  how  different  was  my  seclusion  ?  My  time  was  spent  in 
storing  my  mind  with  loftj  and  poetical  ideas ;  in  meditating 
on  all  that  was  striking  and  noble  in  history  and  fiction ;  in 
itodying  and  tmeiAg  all  that  was  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
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nature.  I  was  always  a  visloBary,  imaginative  being,  but 
now  my  reveries  and  imaginings  all  elevated  me  to  rapture. 
I  looked  up  to  my  master  as  to  a  benevolent  genius  that  had 
opened  to  me  a  region  of  enchantment  He  was  not  a  native 
of  Genoa,  but  had  been  drawn  thither  by  the  sotidtations  of 
several  of  the  nobility,  and  had  resided  there  but  a  few  yeara^ 
for  the  completion  of  oertun  works.  IDs  health  was  delicate 
and  he  had  to  confide  much  of  the  filling  up  of  his  designs  to 
the  pencils  of  his  scholars.  He  considered  me  as  particularly 
happy  in  delh^ating  the  human  countenance ;  in  seizing  upon 
characteristic  though  fleeting  expressioiiis,  and  fixing  them 
powerfully  upon  my  canvas.  I  was  employed  continually, 
therefore,  in  sketching  ftces,  and  often,  when  some  particular 
grace  or  beauty  of  expression  was  wanted  in  a  countenance, 
it  was  intrusted  to  my  pencQ.  My  beneftetor  was  fond  of 
bringing  me  forward ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  my  actual 
skill,  and  partly  through  his  partial  praises,  I  began  to  be 
noted  for  the  expressions  of  my  countenances. 

Among  the  various  works  which,  he  had.  undertafeen,  was 
an  historical  piece  for  one  of  the  palaces  <tf  <}enoa,  in  whidi 
were  to  be  introdueed  the  likenesses  of  several  of  the  fiunily. 
Among  these  was  one  intrusted  to  my  pendL  It  was  that 
of  a  young  girl,  as  yet  in  a  convent  for  her  education.  She 
came  out  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  fi>r  the  picture.  I  first 
saw  her  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Genoa.  She  stood  before  a  casement  that  looked  out  upon 
the  bay ;  a  stream  of  vernal  sundiine  fell  upon  her,  and  died 
a  kind  of  glory  round  her,  as  it  lit  up  the  rich  crimson  cham- 
ber. She  was  but  dxteen  years  of  age— and  ab^  how  lovely  i 
The  seene^bvoke  4q>on.jne  like  a  mere  vision  of  spria^aod 
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youth  and  beauty*  I  oould  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
her.  She  was  Hke  one  of  those  fictions  of  poets  and  painters, 
when  they  would  express  the  bectu  ideal  that  haunts  their  minds 
with  shapes  of  indescribable  perfection.  I  was  permitted  to 
watch  her  countenance  in  various  positions/ and  I  fondly  pro- 
tracted the  study  that  was  undoing  me.  The  more  I  gazed  on 
her,  the  more  I  became  enimioured ;  there  was  something 
almost  painful  in  my  iatenae  admiration.  I  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  shy,  diffident,  and  inexperienced.  I  was  treated 
with  attention  by  her  mother ;  for  my  youth  and  my  enthusiasm 
in  my  art  had  won  favor  for  me ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
something  in  my  air  and  manner  inspired  interest  and  respect. 
Still  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  treated  could  not  dispel 
the  embarrassment  into  which  my  own  imagination  threw  m€ 
when  in  presence  of  this  lovely  being.  It  elevated  her  into 
something  almost  more  than  mortal.  She  seemed  too  exqui- 
site for  earthly  use ;  too  delicate  and  exalted  for  h\mum  attain- 
ment. As  I  sat  tracing  her  charms  on  my  canvas,  with  my 
e^es  occasionally  riveted  on  her  features,  I  drank  in  delicious 
poison  that  made  me  giddy.  My  heart  fdtemately  gushed 
with  tenderness,  and  ached  with  despair.  Now  I  became 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  violent  fires  that  had  lain  dor- 
mant at  the  bottom  of  my  souL  You  who  w^e  bom  in  a 
more  temperate  climate,  and  under  a  cooler  sky,  have  little 
idea  of  liie  violence  of  passion  in  our  southern  bosoms. 

A  few  days  finished  my  task.  Bianca  returned  to  her 
convent,  but  her  image  remained  indelibly  impressed  up<m 
my  heart  It  dwelt  in  my  imagination ;  it  became  my  per- 
vadhig  idea  of  beauty.  It  had  an  ^ect  even  upon  my  pencU. 
I  became  noted  for  my  felicity  in  delecting  female  loveliness : 
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it  was  but  because  I  muh^lied  the  image  of  Bianca.  I 
soothed  and  yet  fed  my  &ncy  by  introducing  her  in  all  the 
productions  of  my  master.  I  have  stood,  with  ddight,  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  Annundata,  and  heard  the  crowd  extol 
the  seraphic  beauty  of  a  saint  which  I  had  painted.  I  have 
seen  them  bow  down  in  adoration  before  the  painting ;  they 
were  bowing  before  the  loveliness  of  Bianca. 

I  existed  in  this  kind  of  dream,  I  might  almost  say  ddiri^ 
um,  for  upwards  of  a  year.  Such  is  the  tenacity  of  my 
imagination,  that  the  image  formed  in  it  continued  in  all  its 
power  and  freshness.  Indeed,  I  was  a  solitary,  meditative 
being,  much  given  to  reverie,  and  apt  to  foster  ideas  which 
had  once  taken  strong  possesion  of  me.  I  was  roused  from 
this  fond,  melancholy,  delicious  dream  by  the  deaUi  of  my 
worthy  benefactor.  I  cannot  describe  the  pangs  his  death 
occasioned  me.  It  left  me  alone,  and  almost  brok^-hearted. 
He  bequeathed  to  me  his  little  property,  whidi,  from  the 
liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  his  expensive  style  of  living, 
was  indeed  but  small ;  and  he  most  particularly  recommended 
me,  in  dying,  to  tiie  protection  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
his  patron. 

The  latter  was  a  man  who  passed  for  munificent  He  was 
a  lover  and  an  enoourager  of  l^e  arts,  and  evidently  wished  to 
be  thought  so.  He  fimcied  he  saw  in  me  indications  of 
future  excellence ;  my  pencil  had  already  attracted  att^tion ; 
he  took  me  at  once  under  his  protection.  Seemg  that  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  incapable  of  exerting  myself  in 
the  mansion  of  my  late  benefinctor,  he  invited  me  to  sojourn 
for  a  time  at  a  villa  which  he  possessed  on  the  border  of  the 
sea,  in  the  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Sestri  di  Pionente. 
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I  found  at  the  vOla  the  oount's  only  son,  Filippa  He 
yrsM  nearly  of  my  age ;  prepossesemg  in  his  appearance,  and 
fkscinating  in  his  manners,  he  attached  himself  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  court  my  good  opinion.  I  thought  ^  there  was 
something  of  profession  in  his  kindness,  and  of  caprice  in  his 
disposition ;  but  I  had  notbii^  else  near  me  to  attach  myself 
to,  and  my  heart  felt  the  need  of  something  to  repose  upon. 
His  education  had  been  neglected ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  his 
superior  in  mental  powers  and  acquirements,  and  tadtly 
acknowledged  my  superiority.  1  felt  that  I  was  his  equal  in 
birth,  and  that  gave  independence  to  my  manners,  which  had 
its  effect.  The  caprice  and  tyranny  I  saw  sometimes  exercised 
on  others,  over  whom  he  had  power,  were  never  manifested 
towards  me.  We  became  intimate  friends  and  frequent  com- 
panions. Still  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  to  indulge  in  the  reve- 
ries of  my  own  imagination  among  the  scenery  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.  The  villa  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  picturesque  Ligurian  coast.  It 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  ornamented  groimds,  finely 
decorated  with  statues  and  fountains,  and  1^  out  in  groves 
and  alleys  and  shady  lawns.  Every  l^ing  was  assembled 
here  that  could  gratify  the  taste,  or  agreeably  occupy  the 
mind.  Soothed  by  the  tranquillity  of  this  elegant  retreat, 
the  turbulence  of  my  feelings  gradually  subsided,  and  blend- 
ing with  the  romantic  spell  which  still  reigned  over  my 
imagination,  produced  a  soft,  voluptuous  melancholy. 

I  had  not  been  long  under  the  roof  of  the  count,  when  our 
solitude  was  enlivened  by  another  inhabitant.  It  was  a 
daughter  of  a  relative  of  the  count,  who  had  lately  died  in  re- 
duced drcumstances,  bequeathkig  this  only  child  to  hb  pro^ 
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tectioiL  I  hftd  heard  mudi  of  her  beauty  from  Filippo,  but 
my  fiinoy  had  become  80  engroesed  by  one  idea  of  beauty,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  other.  We  were  in  the  oentral  saloon  of 
the  villa  when  she  arrived.  She  was  still  in  mourning,  and 
approadied,  leaning  on  the  oount's  arm.  As  they  ascended 
the  marble  portico,  I  was  struck  by  the  el^;ance  of  her  figure 
and  movement,  by  the  grace  with  which  the  mezzaro^  the 
bewitching  vail  of  Genoa,  was  folded  about  her  slender 
form.  They  entered.  Heavens !  what  was  my  surprise 
when  I  beheld  Bianoa  before  me !  It  was  herself;  pale  with 
grie^  but  still  more  matured  in  loveliness  than  when  I  had 
last  beheld  her.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  had  developed 
the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  sorrow  she  had  under- 
gone had  diffused  over  her"  countei^uice  an  irresistible  ten- 
derness. 

She  blushed  and  trembled  at  seeing  me,  and  tears  rushed 
into  her  eyes,  for  she  rem^bered  in  whose  company  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  behold  me.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  ex- 
press what  were  my  emotions.  By  degrees  I  overcame  the 
extreme  shyness  that  had  formerly  paralyzed  me  in  her 
presence.  We  were  drawn  together  by  sympathy  of  situa> 
tion.  We  had  each  lost  our  best  friend  in  the  world ;  we 
were  each,  in  some  measure,  thrown  upon  the  kindness  of 
others.  When  I  came  to  know  her  intellectually,  all  my 
ideal  picturings  of  her  were  confirmed.  Her  newness  to  the 
world,  her  delightfiil  susceptibility  to  every  thing  beautiful 
and  agreeable  in  nature,  reminded  me  of  my  own  emotions 
when  first  I  escaped  from  the  convent.  Her  rectitude  of 
thinking  delighted  my  judgment ;  the  sweetness  of  her  nature 
wrapped  itself  round  my  heart ;  and  then  her  young,  and 
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t^der,  and  budding  lovelinees,  sent  a  delicious  madnees  tc 
my  brain. 

I  gazed  upon  her  with  a  Icind  of  idolatry,  as  something 
more  than  mortal ;  and  I  felt  humiliated  at  the  idea  of  my 
comparative  unworthiness.  Tet  she  was  mortal;  and  one 
of  mortality's  most  susceptible  and  loving  compounds;— for 
she  loved  me ! 

How  first  I  discovered  the  transporting  truth  I  cannot 
recollect  I  believe  it  stole  upon  me  by  degrees  as  a  wonder 
past  hope  or  belief.  We  were  both  at  such  a  tender  and  loving 
age ;  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other ;  mingling  in  the 
same  elegant  pursuits; — for  music,  poetry,  and  painting, 
were  our  mutual  delights ;  and  w^  were  almost  separated 
from  society  among  lovely  and  romantic  scenery.  Is  it 
strange  that  two  young  hearts,  thus  brought  together,  eftiould 
readily  twine  round  each  other  ? 

Oh,  gods  !  what  a  dream — a  transient  dream  of  unalloyed 
delight,  then  passed  over  my  soul !  Then  it  was  that  the 
world  around  me  was  indeed  a  paradise ;  for  I  had  woman 
— ^lovely,  delicious  woman,  to  share  it  with  me !  How  often 
have  I  rambled  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Sestri,  ot 
climbed  its  wild  mountains,  with  the  coast  gemmed  with 
villas,  and  the  blue  sea  far  below  me,  and  the  slender  Ftffo 
of  Genoa  on  its  romantic  promontory  in  the  distance ;  and 
as  I  sustained  the  faltering  steps  of  Bianca,  have  thought 
there  could  no  unhappiness  enter  into  so  beautiful  a 
world  !  How  often  have  we  listened  together  to  the  night- 
ingale, as  it  poured  forth  its  rich  notes  among  the  moonlight 
bowers  of  the  garden,  and  have  wondered  that  poets  could 
ever  have  fimded  any  thing  melancholy  in  its  song!  Why, 
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oh  why  is  this  budding  season  of  life  and  (eiidernes» 
transient !  why  is  this  rosy  cloud  of  love,  that  sheds  su*  h  a 
glow  over  the  morning  of  our  days,  so  prone  to  brew  up  'nto 
the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ! 

I  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  this  blissful  delirium  of 
the  affections.  I  had  gained  Bianea's  heart,  what  was  I  to  do 
with*  it  ?  I  had  no  wealth  nor  prospect  to  entitle  me  to  her 
hand;  was  I  to  t^e  advantage  of  her  ignorance  of  the 
world,  of  her  confiding  affection,  and  draw  her  down  to  my 
own  poverty?  Was  this  requiting  the  hospitality  of  the 
count  ?  was  this  requiting  the  love  of  Bianca  1 

Now  first  I  began  to  feel  that  even  successful  love  may 
have  Its  bitterness.  A  corroding  care  gathered  about  my 
heart  I  moved  about  the  palace  like  a  guilty  being.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  abused  its  hospitality,  as  if  I  were  a  thief  within 
its  walls.  I  could  no  longer  look  with  unembarrassed  mien 
in  the  countenance  of  the  count.  I  accused  myself  of  perfidy 
to  him,  and  I  thought  he  read  it  in  my  looks,  and  b^an  to 
distrust  and  despise  me.  His  manner  had  always  been  os- 
tentatious and  condescending;  it  now  appeared  cold  and 
haughty.  Filippo,  too,  became  reserved  and  distant ;  or  at 
least  I  suspected  him  to  be  so.  Heavens !  was  this  the  mere 
coinage  of  my  brain  1  Was  I  to  become  suspicious  of  all 
the  world?  a  poor,  surmising  wretch;  watdiing  looks 
and  gestures;  and  torturing  myself  with  misconstructi<ms ? 
Or,  if  true,  was  I  to  remain  beneath  a  roof  where  I  was 
merely  tolerated,  and  ling^  there  on  sufferance  1  This  is 
not  to  be  endured ! "  exclaimed  I :  "  I  will  tear  myself 
from  this  state  of  self-abasement — I  will  break  through  this 
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iasckiatloiiy  and  fly — Fly! — Whither  1  ftom  the  world t  for 
where  is  the  world  when  I  leave  Bianca  behind  mel^ 

My  spirit  was  naturally  proud,  and  swelled  within  me  at 
the  idea  of  being  looked  upon  wiUi  contumely.  Many  times 
I  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  my  fiunily  and  rank,  and  as- 
serting my  equality  in  the  presence  of  Bianca,  when  I  thought 
her  relations  assumed  an  air  of  superiority.  But  the  feeling 
was  transient.  I  considered  myself  discarded  and  condemned 
by  my  fiimily ;  and  had  solemnly  vowed  never  to  own  rela- 
tionship to  fhem  until  they  themselves  ^ould  claim  it 

The  struggle  of  my  mind  preyed  upon  my  happiness  and 
my  health.  It  seemed  as  if  the  uncertainty  of  being  loved 
would  be  less  intolerable  than  thus  to  be  assured  of  it,  and 
yet  not  dare  to  enjoy  the  conviction.  I  was  no  longer  the 
enraptured  admirer  of  Bianca;  I  no  longer  hung  in 
ecstasy  on  the  tones  of  her  voice,  nor  drank  in  with  insatiate 
gaze  the  beauty  of  her  countenance.  Her  very  smiles  ceased 
to  delight  me,  for  I  felt  culpable  in  having  won  them. 

She  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  change  in  me,  and 
inquired  the  cause  with  her  usual  fhmkness  and  simplicity.  I 
could  not  evade  the  inquiry,  for  my  heart  was  foil  to  aching. 
I  told  her  all  the  conffict  of  my  soul ;  my  devouring  passion, 
my  bitter  self-upbraiding.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  **  1  am  unworthy 
jof  you.  I  am  an  oflcast  from  my  &mily — a  wand^^r — a 
nameless,  homeless  wanderer — ^witii  notliing  but  poverty  for 
my  portion ;  and  yet  I  have  dared  to  love  you — have  dared 
to  aspire  to  your  love." 

My  agitation  moved  her  to  tears,  but  she  saw  nothing  in 
my  situatioa  ao  hopeless  as  I  had  d^icted  it.  Brought  xxp 
in  a  convent,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world — its  wants — ^its 
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CKteB :  and  indeed  what  woman  is  a  worldly  casuist  in  the 
matters  of  the  heart  1  Nay,  more,  she  kipdled  into  sweet 
enthusiasm  when  she  spoke  of  my  fortunes  and  myselfl  We 
had  dwelt  tog^her  on  the  works  of  the  fiimous  masters.  I 
related  to  her  their  histories;  the  high  reputation,  the  in- 
fluence,  the  magnificence  to  whieh  they  had  attained.  The 
companions  of  princes,  the  favorites  of  kingSy  the  pride  and 
boast  of  nations.  All  this  she  applied  to  me.  Her  love  saw 
nothing  in  all  their  great  productions  that  I  was  not  able  to 
achieve ;  and  when  I  beheld  the  lovely  creaturt  glow  with 
fervor,  and  her  whole  countenance  radiant  with  visions  of  my 
glory,  I  was  snatched  up  for  the  moment  into  the  heaven  of 
her  own  imagination. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  story ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  lingering  over  a  period  of  my  life  on  whidi, 
with  all  its  cares  and  conflicts,  I  look  back  with  fondness,  for 
as  yet  my  soul  was  unstained  by  a  crime.  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  struggle  between 
pride,  delicacy,  and  passion,  had  I  not  read  in  a  Neapolitan 
gazfstte,  an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  my  brother.  It 
was  accompanied  by  an  earnest  inquiry  (or  intelligence  oon- 
cemiag  uie,  and  a  prayer,  should  this  meet  my  eye,  that  I 
would  hasten  to  Naples  to  comfort  an  infirm  and  afflicted 


I  was  naturally  of  an  afieotionate  disposition,  but  my 
brother  had  never  been  as  a  brother  to  me.  I  had  long  ooDr 
sidered  myself  as  disconnected  from  him,  and  his  deatli  caused 
me  but  little  emotion.  The  thoughts  of  my  &ther,  infirm 
and  suffering,  touched  me,  however,  to  the  quick ;  and  when  I 
thought  of  him,  that  lofty  mi^ifieent  being,  xiow  bowed 
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down  and  desolate,  and  siung  to  me  for  comfort,  all  my  re- 
sentment for  past  neglect  was  subdued,  and  a  glov  of  filial 
affection  was  awakened  within  me. 

The  predominant  feeling,  however,  that  overpowered  all 
others,  was  transport  at  the  sudden  change  in  my  whole 
fortunes.  A  home,  a  name,  rank,  wealth,  awaited  me ;  and 
love  painted  a  still  more  rapturous  prospect  in  the  distance. 
I  hastened  to  Bianca,  and  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  Oh, 
Bianca ! "  exclaimed  I,  ^  at  length  I  can  claim  yon  for  my 
own.  I  am  DO  longer  a  nameless  adventurer,  a  neglected^ 
rejected  outcast.  Look — read — behold  the  tidings  that  re- 
store me  to  my  name  and  to  myself  ! " 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  ensued.  Bianca  re- 
joiced in  the  reverse  of  my  situation,  because  she  saw  it 
lightened  my  heart  of  a  load  of  care ;  for  her  own  part,  she 
had  loved  me  for  mysd^  and  had  never  doubted  that  my 
own  merits  would  command  both  fame  and  fortune. 

I  now  felt  all  my  native  pride  buoyant  within  me.  I  no 
longer  walked  with  my  eyes  bent  to  the.  dust ;  hope  elevated 
them  to  the  skies — ^my  soul  was  lit  up  with  fresh  fires,  and 
beamed  from  my  countenance. 

I  wished  to  impart  the  change  in  my  circumstances  to  the 
count ;  to  let  him  know  who  and  what  I  was — and  to  make 
formal  proposals  for  the  hand  of  Bianca ;  but  he  was  absent 
on  a  distant  estate.  I  opened  my  whole  soul  to  Filippo. 
Now  first  I  told  hun  of  my  passion,  of  the  doubts  and  fears 
that  had  distracted  me,  and  of  the  tidings  that  had  suddenly 
dispelled  them*  He  overwhelmed  me  with  congratulations, 
and  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  sympathy ;  I  embraced 
Um  in  the  fyness  of  my  heart  ;— I  felt  compunctious  for 
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having  suspected  him  of  ooldnesa,  and  asked  his  forgiveiiess 
for  ever  having  doubted  his  friendship. 

Nothing  is  so  warm  and  enthusiastic  as  a  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  heart  between  young  men.  Filippo  entered  into 
our  concerns  with  the  most  eager  interest  He  was  our 
confidant  and  counsellor.  It  was  determined  that  I  should 
hasten  at  once  to  Naples,  to  re-establi^  myself  in  my  fiither'a 
afiectionsy  and  my  paternal  home;  and  the  momcint  the 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  my  father's  consent  insured, 
I  should  return  and  demand  Bianca  of  the  coimt.  Filippo 
engaged  to  secure  his  father's  acquiescence ;  indeed  he  under^ 
took  to  watch  over  our  interest,  and  to  be  the  diannel 
through  which  we  might  correspond. 

My  parting  with  Bianca  was  tender—- ddidous — agcmiz- 
ing.  It  was  in  a  little  pavilion  of  the  garden  which  had  been 
one  of  our  £ivorite  resorts.  How  often  and  often  did  I  return 
to  have  one  more  adieu,  to  have  her  look  once  more  on  me  in 
speechless  emotion ;  to  enjoy  once  more  the  rapturous  sight 
of  those  teurs  streaming  down  her  lovdy  cheeks;  to  seize 
once  more  on  that  delicate  hand,  the  frankly  accorded  pledge 
of  love,  and  cover  it  with  tears  and  kisses  1  Heavens !  there 
is  a  delight  even  in  the  parting  agony  of  two  lovers,  worth  a 
thousand  tame  pleasures  of  the  world.  I  have  her  at  this 
mom^t  before  my  eyes,  at  the  window  of  the  pavilion,  put* 
ting  aside  the  vines  which  clustered  about  the  casement,  her 
form  beaming  forth  in  virgin  light,  her  countenance  aU  tears 
and  smiles,  sending  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  adieus  after 
me,  as  hesitating,  in  a  delirium  of  fondness  and  agitaticm,  I 
filtered  my  way  down  the  avenue. 

As  the  bark  bore  me  out  of  the  harbor  of  Genoa,  how 
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fiigeriy  my  eye  stretched  along  the  coast  of  Sestri  lill  it  dis- 
covered the  villa  gleaming  from  among  the  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  As  long  as  day  lasted  I  gazed  and  gazed 
upon  it,  till  it  lessened  and  lessened  to  a  mere  white  speck  in 
the  distance ;  and  still  my  intense  and  iixed  gaze  discerned  it, 
when  all  other  objects  of  the  coast  had  blended  into  indistinct 
confusion,  or  were  lost  in  the  evening  gloom. 

On  arriving  at  Naples,  I  hastened  to  my  paternal  home. 
My  heart  yearned  for  the  long-withheld  blessing  of  a  father's 
love.  As  I  entered  the  proud  portal  of  the  ancestral  palace, 
my  emotions  were  so  great,  that  I  could  not  speak.  No' one 
knew  me,  the  servants  gazed  at  me  with  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. A  few  years  of  intellectual  elevation  and  develop* 
ment  had  made  a  prodigious  change  in  the  poor  fugitive 
stripling  from  the  convent.  Still,  that  no  one  should  know 
me  in  my  rightfbl  home  was  overpowering.  I  felt  like  the 
prodigal  son  returned.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  my 
fiither.  I  burst  into  tears  and  wept  aloud.  When  I  made 
myself  known,  however,  all  was  changed.  I,  who  had  once 
been  almost  repulsed  from  its  walls,  and  forced  to  fly  as  an 
exile,  was  welcomed  back  with  acclamation,  with  servility. 
One  of  the  servants  hastened  to  prepare  my  fiither  for  my 
reception ;  my  eagerness  to  receive  the  paternal  embrace  was 
so  great  that  I  could  not  await  his  return,  but  hurried  after 
him.  What  a  spectacle  met  my  eyes  as  I  entered  the 
chamber!  My  fkther,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  pride  of 
vigorous  age,  whose  noble  and  majestic  bearing  had  so  awed 
my  young  imagination,  was  bowed  down  and  withered  into 
decr^itude.  A  paralysis  had  ravaged  his  stately  form,  and 
lef^  it  a  shaking  ruin.    He  sat  propped  up  m  his  ehair,  with 
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pale,  relaxed  visage,  and  glassy  wandering  eye.  His  intel- 
lects had  evidently  shared  in  the  ravages  of  his  frame.  Hie 
servant  was  endeavoring  to  make  him  comprehend  that  a 
visitor  was  at  hand.  I  tottered  up  to  him,  and  sank  at  hb 
feet.  All  his  past  coldness  and  neglect  were  forgotten  in  his 
present  sufferings.  I  remembered  only  that  he  was  my 
parent,  and  that  I  had  deserted  him.  I  clasped  his  knee: 
my  voice  was  almost  filled  with  convulsive  sobs.  ^  Pardon 
— pardon !  oh !  my  &ther ! was  all  that  I  could  utter. 
His  apprehension  seemed  slowly  to  return  to  him.  He  gazed 
at  me  for  some  moments  w^ith  a  vague,  inquiring  look;  a 
convulsive  tremor  quivered  about  his  lips;  he  feebly  ex- 
tended a  shaking  hand ;  laid  it  upon  my  head,  and  burst  into 
an  infantine  flow  of  tears. 

From  that  moment  he  would  scarcely  spare  me  from  his 
sight  I  appeared  the  only  object  that  his  heart  responded  to 
in  the  world ;  all  else  was  as  a  blank  to  him.  He  had  almost 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  reasoning  fiumlty  seemed  at 
an  end.  He  was  mute  and  passive,  exciting  that  fits  of  child- 
like weeping  would  sometimes  come  over  him  without  any 
immediate  cause.  If  I  left  the  room  at  any  time,  his  eye  was 
incessantly  fixed  on  the  door  till  my  return,  and  on  my  en- 
trance there  was  another  gush  of  tears. 

To  talk  with  him  of  all  my  concerns,  in  this  ruined  state 
of  mind,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  to  have  lefl 
him  for  ever  so  short  a  time  would  have  been  cruel,  un- 
natural. Here  then  was  a  new  trial  for  my  affections.  I 
wrote  to  Bianca  an  account  of  my  return,  and  of  my  actual 
situation,  painting  in  colors  vivid,  for  they  were  true^  the 
torments  I  suffered  at  oiu:  being  thus  separated;  for  the 
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joutbful  loTer  every  day  of  absence  is  an  age  of  love  lost.  I 
indooed  the  letter  in  one  to  Filippo,  who  was  the  channel  of 
our  correspondence.  I  received  a  reply  from  him  full  of 
fri^dship  and  sympathy  ;  from  Bianca,  full  of  assurances  of 
affection  and  constancy.  Week  ader  week,  month  afler 
month  eliqraed,  without  making  any  change  in  my  circum- 
stances. The  vital  flame  which  had  seemed  nearly  extinct 
when  first  I  met  my  father,  kept  fluttering  on  without  any 
apparent  diminution.  I  watched  him  constantly,  faithfully,  I 
had  ahnost  said  patiently.  1  knew  that  his  death  alone  would 
set  me  free — ^yet  I  never  at  any  moment  wished  it.  I  felt 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  make  any  atonement  for  past 
disobedience ;  and  denied,  as  I  had  been,  all  endearments  of 
relationship  in  my  early  days,  my  heart  yearned  towards 
a  &ther,  who  in  his  age  and  helplessness  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  on  me  for  comfort. 

My  passion  for  Bianca  gained  daily  more  force  from  aV 
sence :  by  constant  meditation  it  wore  itself  a  deeper  and 
deeper  channel.  I  made  no  new  friends  nor  acquaintances ; 
sought  none  of  the  pleasures/of  Naples,  which  my  rank  and 
fortune  threw  open  to  me.  Mine  was  a  heart  that  confined 
itself  to  few  objects,  but  dwelt  upon  them  with  the  intenser 
passion.  To  sit  by  my  &ther,  administer  to  his  wants,  and  to 
meditate  on  Bianca  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber,  was  my  con* 
stant  habit.  Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  my  pencil,  in 
portraying  the  image  ever  present  to  my  imagination.  I  trans* 
ferred  to  canvas  every  look  and  smile  of  hers  that  dwelt  in 
my  heart.  I  showed  them  to  my  father,  in  hopes  of  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  his  bosom  for  the  mere  shadow  of  my  love ; 
but  he  was  too  &r  sunk  in  intellect  to  take  any  notice  of 
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them.  When  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  Bianca,  it  was  a  new 
source  of  solitary  luxury.  Her  letters,  it  is  true,  were  less 
and  less  frequent,  but  they  were  always  full  of  assurances  of 
unabated  affection.  They  breathed  not  the  frank  and  inno- 
cent warmth  with  which  she  expressed  herself  in  conversation, 
but  I  accounted  for  it  from  tiie  embarrassment  which  inex- 
perienced minds  have  often  to  express  themselves  upon  paper. 
Filippo  assured  me  of  her  unaltered  constancy.  They  both 
lamented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  our  continued  separation, 
though  they  did  justice  to  the  filial  piety  that  kept  me  by  my 
&ther's  side. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  in  this  protracted  exile.  To 
me  they  were  so  many  ages.  Ardent  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  should  have  supported  so  long 
an  absence,  had  I  not  felt  assured  that  the  faith  of  Bianca  was 
equal  to  my  own.  At  length  my  father  died.  Life  went 
from  him  almost  imperceptibly.  I  hung  over  him  in  mute 
affliction,  and  watched  the  expiring  spasms  of  nature.  His 
last  fjcdtering  accents  whispered  repeatedly  a  blessing  on  me. 
Alas !  how  has  it  been  fulfilled ! 

When  1  had  paid  due  honors  to  his  remains,  and  laid  them 
in  the  tomb  of  our  ancestors,  I  arranged  briefly  my  affiurs, 
put  them  in  a  posture  to  be  easily  at  my  command  from  a 
distance,  and  embarked  once  more  with  a  bounding  heart  for 
Genoa. 

Our  voyage  was  propitious,  and  oh !  what  was  my  rap- 
ture, when  first,  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  I  saw  the  shadowy 
summits  of  the  Apennines  rising  almost  like  clouds  above 
the  horizon !  The  sweet  breath  of  summer  just  moved  us 
over  the  long  wavering  billows  that  were  rolfing  us  on 
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towards  Genoa,  By  degrees  the  coast  of  Sestri  rose  like  a 
creation  of  enchantment  fh)m  the  silver  bosom  of  the  deep. 
I  beheld  the  line  of  villages  and  palaces  studding  its  borders. 
My  eye  reverted  to  a  well-known  point,  and  at  length,  from 
the  confusion  of  distant  objects,  it  singled  out  the  villa  which 
contained  Bianca.  It  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  landscape,  but 
glimmering  from  a&r,  the  polar  star  of  my  heart 

Again  I  gazed  at  it  for  a  livelong  summer's  day,  but  oh ! 
how  different  the  emotions  between  departure  and  return.  It 
now  kept  growing  and  growing,  instead  of  lessoning  and 
lessening  on  my  sight  My  heart  seemed  to  dilate  with  it.  I 
looked  at  it  through  a  telescope.  I  gradually  defined  one 
feature  after  another.  The  balconies  of  the  central  saloon 
where  first  I  met  Bianca  beneath  its  roof;  the  terrace  where 
we  so  often  had  passed  the  delightful  summer  evenings ;  the 
awning  which  shaded  her  chamber  window ;  I  almost  fiincied 
I  saw  her  form  beneath  it  Could  she  but  know  her  lover 
was  in  the  bark  whose  white  sail  now  gleamed  on  the  sunny 
bosom  of  the  sea !  My  fond  impatience,  increased  as  we 
neared  the  coast;  the  ship  seemed  to  lag  lazily  over  the 
billows ;  I  could  almost  have  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
to  the  desired  shore. 

The  shadows  of  eveiiing  gradually  shrouded  the  scene; 
but  the  moon  arose  in  all  her  fulness  and  beauty,  and  shed 
the  tender  light  so  dear  to  lovers,  over  the  romantic  coast  of 
Sestri.  My  soul  was  bathed  in  unutterable  tenderness.  I 
anticipated  the  heavenly  evenings  I  should  pass  in  once  more 
wandering  with  Bianca  by  the  light  of  that  blessed  moon. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  we  entered  the  harbor.  As 
early  next  morning  as  I  could  get  released  from  the  for- 
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malities  of  landing,  I  threw  myself  on  horseback,  and  hastened 
to  the  villa.  As  I  galloped  round  the  rocky  promontory  on 
which  stands  the  Faro,  and  saw  the  coast  of  Sestri,  opening 
upon  me,  a  thousand  anxieties  and  doubts  suddenly  sprang 
up  in  my  bosom.  There  is  something  fearful  in  returning  to 
those  we  love,  while  yet  uncertain  what  ills  or  changes  ab- 
sence may  have  effected.  The  turbulence  of  my  agitation 
shook  my  very  frame.  -I  spurred  my  horse  to  redoubled 
speed ;  he  was  covered  with  foam  when  we  both  arrived 
panting  at  the  gateway  that  opened  to  the  grounds  around  the 
villa.  I  left  my  horse  at  a  cottage,  and  walked  through  the 
grounds,  that  I  might  regain  tranquillity  for  the  approadiing 
interview.  1  chid  myself  for  having  suffered  mere  doubts 
and  surmises  thus  suddenly  to  overcome  me ;  but  I  was  always 
prone  to  be  carried  away  by  gusts  of  the  feelings. 

On  entering  the  garden,  every  thing  bore  the  same  look 
as  when  I  had  left  it ;  and  this  unchanged  aspect  of  things 
reassured  me.  There  were  the  alleys  in  which  I  had  so  often 
walked  with  Bianca,  as  we  listened  to  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale ;  the  same  shades  under  which  we  had  so  often  sat 
during  the  noontide  heat.  There  were  the  same  flowers  of 
which  she  was  fond ;  and  which  appeared  still  to  be  under 
the  ministry  of  her  hand.  Every  tfiing  looked  and  breathed 
of  Bianca ;  hope  and  joy  flushed  in  my  bosom  at  every  step. 
I  passed  a  little  arbor,  in  which  we  had  often  sat  and  read 
together — a  book  and  glove  lay  on  the  bench — It  was  Bianca*s 
glove ;  it  was  a  volume  of  the  Metastasio  I  had  given  her. 
The  glove  lay  in  my  favorite  passage.  I  clasped  them  to  my 
heart  with  rapture.  "  All  is  safe ! "  exclaimed  I ;  "  she  loves 
me,  she  is  still  my  own  !  '* 
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I  bounded  lightly  along  the  avenue,  down  which  I  had 
faltered  so  slowly  at  my  departure,  1  beheld  her  favorite 
pavilion,  which  had  witnessed  our  parting  scene.  The 
window  was  open,  with  the  same  vine  clambering  about  it, 
precisely  as  when  she  waved  and  wept  me  an  adieu.  .  O  how 
transporting  was  the  contrast  in  my  situation  I  .  As  I  passed 
near  the  pavilion,  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  female  voice ;  they 
thrilled  through  me  with  an  appeal  to  my  heart  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Before  I  could  think,  I  felt  they  were  Bianca's. 
For  an  instant  I  paused,  overpowered  with  agitation.  I 
feared  to  break  so  suddenly  upon  her.  I  softly  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  pavilion.  The  door  was  open.  I  saw  Bianco 
seated  at  a  table ;  her  back  was  towards  me,  she  was  war- 
bling a  soft  melancholy  air,  and  was  occupied  in  drawing.  A 
glance  sufficed  to  show  me  that  she  was  copying  one  of  my 
own  paintings.  I  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  in  a  delicious 
tumult  of  emotions.  She  paused  in  her  singing :  a  heavy, 
sigh,  almost  a  sob  followed.  I  could  no  longer  contain  my- 
self. Bianca  I "  exclaimed  I,  in  a  hal£«mothered  voice. 
She  started  at  the  sound,  brushed  back  the  ringlets  that  hung 
clustering  about  her  face,  darted  a  glance  at  me,  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  had  I  not 
caught  her  in  my  arms. 

^'  Bianca !  my  own  Bianca !  "  exclaimed  I,  folding  her  to 
my  bosom,  my  voice  stifled  in  sobs  of  convulsive  joy.  She 
lay  in  my  arms  without  sense  or  motion.  Alarmed  at  the 
effects  of  my  precipitation,  I  scarce  knew  what  to  do.  I  tried 
by  a  thousand  endearing  words  to  call  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness.   She  slowly  recovered,  and  half  opened  her  eyes. 


**  Where  am  I?  "  murmured  she  faintly.    "  Here  !  "  exclaimed 
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I,  pressing  her  to  my  bosom,  **  here — close  to  the  heart  that 
adores  you — in  the  arms  of  your  faithful  Ottavio!"  **  Oh 
no !  no !  no  ! "  shrieked  she,  starting  into  sudden  life  and 
terror — "  away  !  away  !  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 

She  tore  herself  from  my  arms ;  rushed  to  a  comer  of  the 
saloon,  and  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands,  as  if  the  very 
sight  of  me  were  baleful.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could 
not  believe  my  senses.  I  followed  her,  trembling;  con- 
founded. I  endeavored  to  take  her  hand ;  but  she  shrunk 
from  my  very  toudi  with  horror, 

**Good  heavens,  Bianca!"  exclaimed  I,  "what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  Is  this  my  reception  after  so  long  an 
absence  ?   Is  this  the  love  you  professed  for  me  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  love,  a  shuddering  ran  through  her.  She 
turned  to  me  a  face  wild  with  anguish :  "  No  more  of  that — 
no  more  of  that !  gasped  she :  talk  not  to  me  of  love — I 
— I — am  married  ! " 

I  reeled  as  if  I  had  received  a  mortal  blow — a  sickness 
struck  to  my  very  heart.  I  caught  at  a  window-frame  for 
support.  For  a  moment  or  two  every  thing  was  chaos 
around  me.  When  I  recovered,  I  beheld  Bianca  lying  on  a 
sofa,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  and  sobbing  convulsively. 
Indignation  for  her  fickleness  for  a  moment  overpowered 
every  other  feeling. 

"  Faithless — ^perjured  ! "  cried  I,  striding  across  the  room. 
But  another  glance  at  that  beautiful  being  in  distress  checked 
all  my  wrath.  Anger  could  not  dwell  together  with  her  idea 
in  my  soul. 

"Oh!  Bianca,^  exclaimed  I,  in  anguish  "could  I  havr 
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dreamt  of  this?  Could  I  have  suspected  you  would  have 
been  &lse  to  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  face  all  streaming  with  tears,  all  disordered 
with  emotion,  and  gave  me  one  appealing  look.  False  to 
you  1 — ^They  told  me  you  were  dead ! " 

**What,"  said  I,  "in  spite  of  our  constant  corre- 
spondence ?  " 

She  gazed  wildly  at  me :  "  Correspondence  ?  what  corre- 
spondence ! " 

'^Have  you  not  repeatedly  received  and  replied  to  my 


She  clasped  her  hands  wi^  solemnity  and  fervor.  "  As 
I  hope  for  mercy — ^never  ! 

A  horrible  surmise  shot  through  my  brain.  "  Who  told 
you  I  was  dead  ?  ^ 

"It  was  reported  that  the  ship  in  whidi  you  embarked 
for  Naples  perished  at  sea." 

"  But  who  told  you  the  report  1 

She  paused  for  an  instant,  and  trembled : — Filippo ! " 

"  May  the  God  of  heaven  curse  him  ! "  cried  I,  extending 
my  clinched  fists  aloft. 

"  Oh  do  not  curse  him,  do  not  curse  him ! "  exclaimed  she, 
**  he  is — he  in — ^my  husband ! 

This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  unfold  the  perfidy 
that  had  been  practised  upon  me.  My  blood  boiled  like 
liquid  fire  in  my  veins.  I  gasped  with  rage  too  great  for 
utterance— I  remained  for  a  time  bewildered  by  the  whirl  of 
horrible  thoughts  that  rushed  through  my  mind.  The  poor 
victim  of  deception  before  me  thought  it  wtfb  with  her  I  was 
incensed.    She  fiiintly  murmured  forth  her  exculpation.  I 
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will  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  saw  in  it  more  than  she  meant  to 
reveal.  I  saw  with  a  glance  how  both  of  us  had  been 
betrayed. 

"  Us  well,"  muttered  I  to  myself  in  smothered  accents  of 
concentrated  fury.      He  sliall  render  an  account  of  all  this." 

Bianca  overheard  me.  New  terror  flashed  in  her  coun- 
tenance.  **  For  ^ercy's  sake,  do  not  meet  him ! — say 
nothing  of  what  has  passed — for  my  sake  say  nothing  to  him 
— I  only  shall  be  the  sufferer  !  " 

A  new  suspicion  darted  acroes  my  mind. — ^''What!" 
exclaimed  I,  "do  you  then  fear  him?  is  he  unkind  to 
you  ?  Tell  me,"  reiterated  I,  grasping  her  hand,  and  looking 
her  eagerly  in  the  face,  "  tell  me — dares  he  to  use  you 
harshly  ?  " 

*'  No !  no  !  no ! "  cried  she,  faltering  and  embarrassed — 
but  the  glance  at  her  face  had  told  me  volumes.  I  saw  in 
her  pallid  and  wasted  features,  in  the  prompt  terror  and 
subdued  agony  of  her  eye,  a  whole  history  of  a  mind  broken 
down  by  tyranny.  Great  God!  and  was  this  beauteous 
flower  snatched  from  me  to  be  thus  trampled  upon?  The 
idea  roused  me  to  madness.  I  clinched  my  teeth  and  hands ; 
I  foamed  at  the  mouth ;  every  passion  se^ed  to  have  re- 
solved itself  into  the  fury  that  like  a  lava  boiled  within  my 
heart  Bianca  shrunk  from  me  in  speechless  affright.  As  I 
strode  by  the  window,  my  eye  darted  down  the  alley.  Fatal 
moment !  I  beheld  Filippo  at  a  distance !  my  brain  was  in 
delirium — I  sprang  from  the  pavilion,  and  was  before  him 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning.  He  saw  me  as  I  came  rush- 
ing upon  him — he  turned  pale,  looked  wildly  to  right  and 
left,  as  if  he  would  have  fled,  and  trembling,  drew  his  sword. 
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"  Wretch ! "  cried  I,  "  well  may  you  draw  your  weapon  !  " 

I  spoke  not  another  word — I  snatched  forth  a  stiletto,  put 
by  the  sword  which  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  buried  my 
poniard  in  his  bosom.  He  fell  with  the  blow,  but  my  rage 
was  unsated.  I  sprang  upon  him  with  the  blood-thirsting 
feeling  of  a  tiger;  redoubled  my  blows;  mangled  him  in 
my  frenzy,  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  until,  with  reiterated 
wounds  and  strangling  convulsions,  he  expired  in  my  grasp. 
I  remained  glaring  on  the  countenance,  horrible  in  death,  that 
seemed  to  stare  back  with  its  protruded  eyes  upon  me. 
Piercing  shrieks  roused  me  from  my  delirium.  I  looked 
round  and  beheld  Bianca  flying  distractedly  towards  us. 
My  brain  whirled — I  waited  not  to  meet  her ;  but  fled  from 
the  scene  of  horror.  I  fled  forth  from  the  garden  like  another 
Cain, — a  hell  within  my  bosom,  and  a  curse  upon  my  head. 
I  fled  without  knowing  whither,  almost  without  knowing  why. 
My  only  idea  was  to  get  farther  and  farther  from  the  horrors 
I  had  left  behind ;  as  if  i  could  throw  space  between  myself 
and  my  conscience.  I  fled  to  the  Apennines,  and  wandered 
for  days  and  days  among  their  savage  heights.  How  I  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  tell — what  rocks  imd  precipices  I  braved,  and 
how  I  braved  them,  I  know  not.  I  kept  on  and  on,  trying 
to  out-travel  the  curse  that  clung  to  me.  Alas !  the 
shrieks  of  Bianca  rung  forever  in  my  ears.  The  horrible 
countenance  of  my  victim  was  forever  before  my  eyes.  The 
blood  of  Filippo  cried  to  me  from  the  ground.  Rocks,  trees, 
and  torrents,  all  resounded  with  my  crime.  Then  it  was  I 
felt  how  much  more  insupportable  is  the  anguish  of  remorse 
than  every  other  mental  pang.  Oh !  could  I  but  have  cast  off 
this  crime  that  festerod  in  my  heart— could  I  but  have 
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regained  the  innocence  that  reigned  in  my  breast  as  I  entered 
the  garden  at  Sestri — could  I  have  but  restored  my  victim 
to  life,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  look  on  with  transport,  even 
though  Bianca  were  in  his  arms. 

By  degrees  this  frenzied  fever  of  remorse  settled  into  a 
permanent  malady  of  the  mind — into  one  of  the  most  horrible 
that  ever  poor  wretch  was  cursed  with.  Wherever  I  went, 
the  countenance  of  him  I  had  slain  appeared  to  follow  me. 
Whenever  I  turned  my  head,  I  beheld  it  behind  me,  hideous 
with  the  contortions  of  the  dying  moment.  I  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  escape  from  this  horrible  phantom,  but  in  vain. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  an  illusion  of  the  mind,  the  conse- 
quence of  my  dismal  education  at  the  convent,  or  whether  a 
phantom  really  sent  by  Heaven  to  punish  me,  but  there  it 
ever  is — at  all  times — in  all  places.  Nor  has  time  nor  habit 
had  any  effect  in  familiarizing  me  with  its  terrors.  I  have 
travelled  from  place  to  place — ^plunged  into  amusements — 
tried  dissipation  and  distraction  of  every  kind — all — all  in 
vain.  I  once  had  recourse  to  my  pencil,  as  a  desperate  ex- 
periment. I  painted  an  exact  resemblance  of  this  phantom 
face.  I  placed  it  before  me,  in  hopes  that  by  constantly  con- 
templating the  copy,  I  might  diminish  the  efiect  of  the  origi- 
nal. But  I  only  doubled  instead  of  diminishing  the  misery. 
Such  is  the  curse  that  has  dung  to  my  footsteps — that  has 
made  my  life  a  burden,  but  the  thought  of  death  terrible. 
God  knows  what  I  have  suffered — what  days  and  days,  and 
nights  and  nights  of  sleepless  torment — what  a  never-dying 
worm  has  preyed  upon  my  heart — what  an  unquenchable  fire 
has  burned  within  my  brain !  He  knows  the  wrongs  that 
wrought  upon  my  poor  weak  nature ;  that  converted  the  im- 
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derest  of  affections  into  the  deadliest  of  fury.  He  knows 
best  whether  a  frail  erring  creature  has  expiated  by  long- 
enduring  torture  and  measiireless  remorse  the  crime  of  a 
moment  of  madness.  Often,  often  have  I  prostrated  myself 
in  the  dust,  and  implored  that  he  would  give  me  a  sign  of  his 
forgiveness,  and  let  me  die  

Thus  far  had  I  written  some  time  since.  I  had  meant  to 
leave  this  record  of  misery  and  crime  with  you,  to  be  read 
when  I  should  be  no  more. 

My  prayer  to  Heaven  has  at  length  been  heard.  You 
were  witness  to  my  emotions  last  evening  at  the  church, 
when  the  vaulted  temple  resounded  with  the  words  of  atone- 
ment and  redemption.  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  me  from 
the  midst  of  the  music;  I  heard  it  rising  abo\e  the  pealing  of 
the  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  dioir — ^it  spoke  to  me  in  tones 
of  celestial  mdody — it  promised  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but 
denumded  from  me  full  expiation.  I  go  to  make  it.  To-, 
morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Genoa,  to  surrender  myself 
to  justice.  You  who  have  pitied  my  sufferings,  who  have 
poured  the  balm  of  sympathy  into  my  wounds,  do  not  shrink 
frona  my  memory  with  abhorrence  now  that  you  know  my 
story.  Recollect,  that  when  you  read  of  my  crime  I  shall 
have  atoned  for  it  with  my  blood ! 


When  the  Baronet  had  finished,  there  was  a  universal  de- 
sire expressed  to  see  the  painting  of  this  frightful  visage. 
After  much  entreaty  the  Baronet  consented,  on  condition  that 
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they  should  only  visit  it  one  by  one.  He  called  his  house- 
keeper, and  gave  her  charge  to  conduct  the  gentlemen,  singly, 
to  the  chamber.  They  all  returned  varying  in  their  stories. 
Some  affected  in  one  way,  some  in  another ;  some  more,  some 
less ;  but  all  agreeing  that  there  was  a  certain  something 
about  the  painting  that  had  a  very  odd  effect  upon  the 
feelings. 

I  stood  in  a  deep  bow-window  with  the  Baronet,  and  could 
not  help  expressing  my  wonder.  "  Afler  all,"  said  I,  "  there 
are  certain  mysteries  in  our  nature,  certain  inscrutable  im- 
pulses and  influences,  which  warrant  one  in  being  superstitious. 
Who  can  account  for  so  many  persons  of  different  characters 
being  thus  strangely  affected  by  a  mere  painting  ?  " 

^  And  especially  when  not  one  of  them  has  seen  it  1 "  said 
the  Baronet,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  I,  "  not  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Not  one  of  them  !  "  replied  he,  laying  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  in  sign  of  secrecy.  "  I  saw  that  some  of  them  were  in  a 
bantering  vein,  and  did  not  choose  that  the  memento  of  the 
poor  Italian  should  be  made  a  jest  of.  So  I  gave  the  house- 
keeper a  hint  to  show  th^  all  to  a  different  chamber ! " 


Thus  end  the  stories  of  the  Nervous  Gentleman. 


PABT  SECOND. 
BUCKTHORNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


This  world  is  the  best  that  we  lire  In, 

To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  glye  in ; 

Bnt  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  s  mMi*s  own, 

Tis  the  rvrf  worst  world,  sir,  that  erer  was  known. 
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M0N6  other  subjects  of  a  traveller's  curiosity,  I  had  at 


one  time  a  great  craving  after  anecdotes  <ji  literary  life ; 
and  being  at  London,  one  of  the  most  noted  places  for  the 
production  of  books,  I  was  excessively  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  animals  which  produced  them.  Chance  fortu- 
nately threw  me  in  the  way  of  a  literary  man  by  the  name  of 
Budcthome,  an  eccentric  personage,  who  had  lived  much  in 
the  metropolis,  and  could  give  me  the  natural  history  of 
every  odd  animal  to  be  met  with  in  that  wilderness  of  men. 
He  readily  imparted  to  me  some  useful  hints  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  inquiry. 

"  The  literary  world,**  said  he,  "  is  made  up  of  little  con- 
federaciee,  each  looking  upon  its  own  members  as  the  lights 
of  the  universe ;  and  considering  all  others  as  mere  transient 
meteors,  doomed  soon  to  iall  and  be  forgotten,  while  its  own 
luminaries  are  to  shine  steadily  on  to  immortality." 

^  And  pray,'^  said  I,  ^'  how  is  a  man  to  get  a  peep  into 
those  confederacies  you  speak  of?  I  presume  an  intercourse 
with  authors  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  exchange,  where  one 
must  bring  his  commodities  to  barter,  and  always  give  a  quid 
pro  quo,^ 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  how  you  mistake,"  said  Buckthome,  smil- 
ing ;  "  you  must  never  think  to  become  popular  among  wits 
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by  shining.  They  go  into  society  to  shine  themselves,  not  to 
admire  the  brilliancy  of  others,  I  once  thought  as  you  do, 
and  never  went  into  literary  society  without  studying  my 
part  beforehand ;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  got  the 
name  of  an  intolerable  proser,  and  shpuld  in  a  little  while 
have  been  completely  excommunicated,  had  I  not  changed  my 
plan  of  operations.  No,  sir,  no  character  succeeds  so  well 
among  wits  as  that  of  a  good  listener ;  or  if  ever  you  are 
eloquent,  let  it  be  when  tfete-^t^te  with  an  author,  and  then 
in  praise  of  his  own  works,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  acceptable, 
in  disparagement  of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  If  ever 
he  speaks  favorably  of  the  productions  of  a  particular  friend, 
dissent  boldly  from  him  ;  pronounce  his  friend  to  be  a  block- 
head ;  never  fear  his  being  vexed ;  much  as  people  speak  of 
the  irritability  of  authors,  I  never  found  one  to  take  offence  at 
such  contradictions.  No,  no,  sir,  authors  are  particularly 
candid  in  admitting  the  faults  of  their  friends. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  exceedingly  sparing  of 
remarks  on  all  modem  works,  except  to  make  sarcastic  ob- 
servations on  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day." 

"  Faith,"  said  I,  "  Til  praise  none  that  have  not  been  dead 
for  at  least  half  a  century." 

"  Even  then,"  observed  Mr.  Buckthome,  "  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  rather  cautious  ;  for  you  must  know  that  many  old 
writers  have  been  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  different 
sects,  and  their  merits  have  become  as  completely  topics  of 
party  discussion  as  the  merits  of  living  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians. Nay,  there  have  been  whole  periods  of  literature  ab- 
solutely taboo'd,  to  use  a  South  Sea  phrase.  It  is,  f(;r 
example,  as  much  as  a  man's  critical  reputation  is  worth  in 
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fiome  circles,  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  any  of  the  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  even  of  Queen  Anne,  they 
being  all  declared  Frenchmen  in  disguise." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  when  am  I  then  to  know  that  I  am 
on  safe  grounds,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  literary 
land-marks,  and  the  boundary  Ime  of  fashionable  taste." 

"  Oh ! "  replied  he,  "  there  is  fortunately  one  tract  of 
literature  which  forms  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  on  which  all 
the  literary  meet  amicably,  and  run  riot  in  the  excess  of  their 
good  humor;  and  this  is  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  Here  you  may  praise  away  at  random.  Here  it  is 
*  cut  and  come  again ; '  and  the  more  obscure  the  author, 
and  the  more  quaint  and  crabbed  his  style,  the  more  your  ad- 
miration will  smack  of  the  real  relish  of  the  connoisseur ; 
whose  taste,  like  that  of  an  epicure,  is  always  for  game  that 
has  an  antiquated  flavor. 

"But,"  continued  he,  "as  you  seem  anxious  to  know 
something  of  literary  society,  I  will  take  an  opportui4ty  to 
introduce  you  to  some  coterie,  where  the  talents  of  the  day 
are  assembled.  I  cannot  promise  you,  however,  that  they 
will  all  be  of  the  first  order.  Somehow  or  other,  our  great 
geniuses  are  not  gregarious ;  they  do  not  go  in  flocks,  but  fly 
singly  in  general  society.  They  prefer  mingling  like  com- 
mon men  with  the  multitude,  and  are  apt  to  carry  nothing  of 
the  author  about  them  but  the  reputation.  It  is  only  the  in- 
ferior orders  that  herd  together,  acquire  strengtli  and  impor- 
tance by  their  confederacies,  and  bear  all  the  distmctive 
characteristics  of  their  species." 
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A FEW  days  after  this  oonversation  with  Mr.  Buckthomey 
he  called  upon  me,  and  took  me  with  him  to  a  regular 
literary  dinner.  It  was  given  by  a  great  bookseller,  or  rather 
a  company  of  booksellers,  whose  firm  surpassed  in  length 
that  of  Sh^drach,  Meshech,  and  Abedn^o. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  between  twenty  and  thirty  guests 
assembled,  most  of  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Mr. 
Buckthome  explained  this  to  me,  by  informing  me  that  this 
was  a  business  dinner,  or  kind  of  field-day,  which  the  house 
gave  about  twice  a  year  to  its  authors.  It  is  true  they  did 
occasionally  give  snug  dinners  to  three  or  four  literary  men 
at  a  time;  but  then  these  were  generally  select  authors 
favorites  of  the  public,  sudi  as  had  arrived  at  their  sixth  or 
seventh  editions.  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  certain  geograph- 
ical boundaries  in  the  land  of  literature,  and  you  may  judge 
tolerably  well  of  an  author's  popularity  by  the  wine  his 
bookseller  gives  him.  An  author  crosses  the  port  line  about 
the  third  edition,  and  gets  into  claret;  and  when  he  has 
reached  the  sixth  or  seventh,  he  may  revel  in  champagne  and 
burgundy." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  how  far  may  these  gentlemen  have 
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reached  that  1  see  around  me;  are  any  of  these  claret 
drinkers  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly,  not  exactly.  You  find  at  these  great 
dinners  the  common  steady  run  of  authors,  one  or  two 
edition  men;  or  if  any  others  are  invited,  they  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  republican  meeting. — ^You  understand  me 
— a  meeting  of  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  that  they  must 
expect  nothing  but  plain  substantial  fare." 

These  hints  enabled  me  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table.  The  two  ends  were  occupied  by  two 
partners  of  the  house ;  and  the  host  seemed  to  have  adopted 
Addison's  idea  as  to  the  literary  precedence  of  his  guests.  A 
popular  poet  had  the  post  of  honor ;  opposite  to  whom  was  a 
hot-pressed  traveller  in  quarto  with  plates.  A  grave-looking 
antiquarian,  who  had  produced  several  solid  works,  that  were 
much  quoted  and  little  read,  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  seated  next  to  a  neat  dressy  gentletnan  in  black,  who  had 
written  a  thin,  genteel,  hot-pressed  octavo  on  political  econ- 
omy, that  was  getting  into  fashion.  Several  three-volumed 
duodecimo  men,  of  fair  currency,  were  placed  about  the 
centre  of  the  table ;  while  the  lower  end  was  taken  up  with 
small  poets,  translators,  and  authors  who  had  not  as  yet  risen 
into  much  notoriety. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  by  fits  and  starts; 
breaking  out  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  table  in 
small  flashes,  and  ending  in  smoke.  The  poet,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  a  man  on  good  terms  with  the  world,  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  bookseller,  was  very  gay  and  brilliant,  and 
sud  many  clever  things  whidi  set  the  partner  next  him  in  a 
roar,  and  delighted  all  the  company.    The  other  partner. 
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however,  maintained  his  sedateness,  and  kept  carving  on,  with 
the  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  intent  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  moment.  His  gravity  was  explained  to  me  by 
my  friend  Buckthorne,  He  informed  me  that  the  concerns  of 
the  house  were  admirably  distributed  among  the  parlxiers. 
"  Thus,  for  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  grave  gentleman  is  the 
carving  partner,  who  attends  to  the  joints ;  and  the  other  is 
the  laughing  partner,  who  attends  to  the  jokes." 

The  general  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  as  the  authors  there  seemd  to  possess 
the  greatest  courage  of  the  tongue.  As  to  the  crew  at  the 
lower  end,  if  they  did  not  make  mudi  figure  in  talking,  they 
did  in  eating.  Never  was  there  a  more  determined,  invet- 
erate, thoroughly  sustained  attack  on  the  trencher  than  by 
this  phalanx  of  masticators.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  wine  began  to  circulate,  they  grew  very  merry  and 
jocose  among  themselves.  Their  jokes,  however,  if  by  chance 
any  of  them  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  seldom  pro- 
duced much  effect.  Even  the  laughing  partner  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  honor  them  with  a  smile ;  which  my  neighbor 
Buckthorne  accounted  for,  by  informing  me  that  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  popularity  to  be  obtained  before  a  book- 
seller could  afford  to  laugh  at  an  author's  jokes. 

Among  this  crew  of  questionable  gentlemen  thus  seated 
below  the  salt,  my  eye  singled  out  one  in  particular.  He 
was  rather  shabbily  dressed ;  though  he  had  evidently  made 
the  most  of  a  rusty  black  coat,  and  wore  his  shirt-frill  plaited 
and  puffed  out  voluminously  at  the  bosom.  His  &ce  was 
dusky,  but  florid,  perhaps  a  little  too  florid,  particularly 
about  the  nose ;  though  the  rosy  hue  gave  the  greater  lustre 
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to  a  twinkling  black  eye.  He  had  a  little  the  look  of  a  boon 
companion,  with  that  dash  of  the  poor  devil  in  it  which  gives 
an  inexpressibly  mellow  tone  to  a  man's  humor.  I  had 
seldom  seen  a  face  of  richer  promise ;  but  never  was  promise 
so  ill  kept.  He  said  nothing,  ate  and  drank  with  the  keen 
appetite  of  a  garreteer,  and  scarcely  stopped  to  laugh,  even  at 
the  good  jokes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  I  inquired 
who  he  was.  Bnekthome  looked  at  him  attentively :  "Gad," 
said  he,  "I  have  seen  that  face  before,  but  where  I  cannot 
recollect.  He  cannot  be  an  author  of  any  note.  I  suppose 
some  writer  of  sermons,  or  grinder  of  foreign  travels." 

After  dinner  we  retired  to  another  room  to  take  tea  and 
coffee,  where  we  were  reinforced  by  a  cloud  of  inferior  guests, 
— authors  of  small  volumes  in  boards,  and  pamphlets  stitched 
in  blue  paper.  These  had  not  as  yet  arrived  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  dinner  invitation,  but  were  invited  occasionally  to 
pass  the  evening  in  a  friendly  way.  They  were  very  respect- 
ful to  the  partners,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  stand  a  little  in 
awe  of  them ;  but  they  paid  devoted  court  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  were  extravagantly  fond  of  the  children.  Some 
few,  whQ  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  make  such  ad- 
vances, stood  shyly  off  in  corners,  talking  to  one  another ;  or 
turned  over  the  portfolios  of  prints  which  they  had  not  seen 
above  five  thousand  times,  or'  moused  over  the  music  on  the 
forte-piano. 

The  poet  and  the  thin  octavo  gentleman  were  the  persons 
most  current  and  at  their  ease  in  the  drawing-room ;  being 
men  evidently  of  circulation  in  the  West  End.  They  got  on 
each  side  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  paid  her  a  thousand 
compliments  and  civilities,  at  some  of  which  1  thought  she 
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would  have  expired  with  delight.  Every  thing  they  said  and 
did  had  the  odor  of  fashionable  life.  I  looked  round  in  vain 
for  the  poor  devil  author  in  the  rusty  black  coat;  he  had 
disappeared  immediately  after  leaving  the  table,  having  a 
dread,  no  doubt,  of  the  glaring  light  of  a  drawing-room. 
Finding  nothing  further  to  interest  my  attention,  I  took  my 
departure  soon  after  coffee  had  been  served,  leaving  the  poet, 
and  the  thin,  genteel,  hot^pressed  octavo  gentleman,  masters 
of  the  field. 
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T  THINK  it  was  the  very  next  evening  that,  in  coming  out 
^  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  my  eccentric  friend  Buck- 
thome,  he  proposed  to  give  me  another  peep  at  life  and 
character.  Finding  me  willing  for  any  research  of  the  kind, 
he  took  me  through  a  variety  of  the  narrow  courts  and  lanes 
about  Covent  Garden,  until  we  stopped  before  a  tavern,  from 
which  we  heard  the  bursts  of  merriment  of  a  jovial  party. 
There  would  be  a  loud  peal  of  laughter,  then  an  interval,  then 
another  peal^  as  if  a  prime  wag  were  telling  a  story.  After  a 
little  while  there  was  a  song,  and  at  the  dose  of  each  stanza  a 
hearty  roar,  and  a  vehement  thumping  on  the  table. 

'^This  is  the  place,*^  whispered  Buckthoroe;  ^  it  is  the 
dub  of  queer  fellows,  a  great  resort  of  the  small  wits,  third- 
rate  actors,  and  newspaper  critics  of  the  theatres.  Any  one 
can  go  in  on  paying  a  sixpence  at  the  bar  for  the  use  of  the 


We  entered,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  and  took  our 
seats  at  a  lone  table,  in  a  dusky  comer  of  the  room.  The 
dub  was  assembled  round  a  table,  on  which  stood  beverages 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  individuals. 
The  members  were  a  set  of  queer  fdlows  indeed ;  but  what 
was  my  surprise  on  recognizing,  in  the  prime  wit  of  the 
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meeting,  the  poor  devil  author  whom  I  had  remarked  at  the 
booksellers'  dimier  for  his  promising  fao^  and  his  complete 
taciturnity.  Matters,  however,  were  entirely  changed  with 
him.  There  he  wtis  a  mere  cipher ;  here  he  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  choice  spirit,  the  dominant  genius.  He  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  with  his  hat  on,  and  an  eye  beaming 
even  more  luminously  than  his  nose.  He  had  a  quip  and  a 
fillip  for  every  one,  and  a  good  thing  on  every  occasion. 
Nothing  could  be  said  or  done  without  eliciting  a  spark  from 
him :  and  I  solemnly  declare  I  have  heard  much  worse  wit 
even  from  noblemen.  His  jokes,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
rather  wet,  but  they  suited  the  circle  over  which  he  presided. 
The  company  were  in  that  maudlin  mood,  wh^  a  little  wit 
goes  a  great  way.  Every  time  he  opened  his  lips  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  roar ;  and  even  sometimes  before  he  had  time  to 
speak. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  enter  in  time  for  a  glee 
composed  by  him  expressly  for  the  dub,  and  which  he  sung 
with  two  boon  companions,  who  would  have  been  worthy 
subjects  for  Hogarth's  pencil.  As  they  were  each  provided 
with  a  written  copy,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  the  reading 
of  it. 


Merrilj,  merrily  push  round  the  glass, 

And  merrily  troll  the  glee, 
For  be  who  won^t  drink  dU  be  wink,  is  an  ait, 

So,  neighbor,  I  drink  to  thee. 

Merrily,  merrily  fuddle  thy  nose, 

Until  it  right  rosy  shall  be ; 
For  a  jolly  red  nose,  I  speak  under  the  roee, 

Is  a  sign  of  good  company. 
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We  waited  until  the  pai*ty  broke  up,  and  no  one  but  the 
wit  remained.  He  sat  at  the  table  with  his  legs  stretched 
under  it^  and  wide  apart ;  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets ; 
his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast ;  and  gazing  with  lacklustre 
countenance  on  an  empty  tankard.  His  gayety  was  gone,  his 
fire  completely  quenched. 

My  companion  approached,  and  startled  him  from  his  fit 
of  broMrn  sttidy,  introducing  himself  on  the  strengtii  of  their 
having  dined  together  at  the  booksellers'. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  you 
before;  your  &ce  is  surely  that  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
though  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  where  I  have  known 
you." 

"Very  likely,"  replied 'he,  with  a  smile;  "many  of  my 
old  friends  have  forgotten  me.  Though,  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
memory  in  this  instance  is  as  bad  as  your  own.  If,  however, 
it  will  assist  your  recollection  in  any  way,  my  name  is 
Thomas  Dribble,  at  your  service." 

What !  Tom  Dribble,  who  was  at  old  BircheH's  school 
in  Warwickshire  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  said  the  other,  coolly. 

"Why,  then,  we  are  old  schoolmates,  though  it's  no 
wonder  you  don't  recollect  me.  I  was  your  junior  by  several 
years ;  don't  you  recollect  little  Jack  Buckthome  1 " 

Here  there  ensued  a  scene  of  school-fellow  recognition, 
and  a  world  of  talk  about  old  school  times  and  school  pranks. 
Mr.  Dribble  ended  by  observing,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  that 
times  were  sadly  changed  since  those  days." 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Dribble,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  quite  a  different 

man  here  from  what  you  were  at  dinner.    I  had  no  idea  that 
6* 
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you  had  so  much  stufT  in  you.  There  you  were  all  silence, 
but  here  you  absolutely  keep  the  table  in  a  roar." 

^  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  am  a  mere  glow-worm.  I 
never  shine  by  daylight.  Besides,  it's  a  hard  thing  for  a 
poor  devil  of  an  author  to  shine  at  the  taUe  of  a  ridi  book- 
seller. Who  do  you  think  would  laugh  at  any  thing  I  could 
say,  when  I  had  some  of  the  current  wits  of  the  day  about 
me  1  But  here,  though  a  poor  devil,  I  am  among  still  poorer 
devils  than  myself ;  men  who  look  up  to  me  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  belle-esprit,  and  all  my  jokes  pass  as  staling 
gold  f^om  die  mint."  , 

"  You  surely  do  yourself  injustice,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  I  have 
certainly  heard  more  good  things  from  you  this  evening,  than 
from  any  of  those  beaux-esprits  by  whom  you  appear  to  have 
been  so  daunted." 

Ah,  sir  !  but  thoy  have  luck  on  their  bide :  they  are  in 
the  fashion — there's  nothing  like  being  in  fashion.  A  man 
that  has  once  got  his  (tractor  up  for  a  wit  is  always  sure  of 
a  laugh,  say  what  he  may.  He  may  utter  as  much  nonsense 
as  he  pleases,  and  all  will  pass  current.  No  one  stops  to 
question  the  coin  of  a  rich  man ;  but  a  poor  devil  cannot  pass 
off  either  a  joke  or  a  guinea,  without  its  being  examined  on 
both  sides.  Wit  and  coin  are  always  doubted  with  a  thread* 
bare  coat. 

^  For  my  part,"  continued  he,  giving  his  hat  a  twitdi  a 
little  more  on  one  side, — ^'^for  my  part,  I  hate  your  fine 
dinners;  there's  nothing,  sir,  like  tiie  freedom  of  a  diop-house. 
I'd  rather,  any  time,  have  my  steak  and  tankard  among  my 
own  set,  than  drink  claret  and  eat  venison  with  your  cursed 
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civil,  elegant  company,  who  never  laugh  at  a  good  joke  from 
a  poor  devil  for  fear  of  its  being  vulgar.  A  good  joke  grows 
in  a  wet  soil ;  it  flourishes  in  low  places,  but  withers  on  your 
d— d  high,  dry  grounds.  I  once  kept  high  company,  sir, 
imtil  I  nearly  ruined  myself;  I  grew  so  dull,  and  vapid,  and 
genteel.  Nothing  saved  me  but  being  arrested  by  my  land- 
lady, and  thrown  into  prison ;  where  a  course  of  catch-clubs, 
eightpenny  ale,  and  poor  devil  company,  manured  my  mind, 
and  brought  it  back  to  itself  again." 

As  it  was  now  growing  late,  we  parted  for  the  evening, 
though  I  felt  anxious  to  know  more,  of  this  practical  philoso- 
l^ier.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  when  Buckthome  proposed  to 
have  another  meeting,  to  talk  over  old  school  times,  and 
inqnired  his  schoolmate's  address.  The  latter  seemed  at  first 
a  little  shy  of  naming  his  lodgings ;  but  suddenly,  assuming 
an  air  of  hardihood — ^*  Green-arbor  court,  sir,"  exclaimed  he 
— Number — in  Green-arbor  court.  You  must  know  the 
place.  Classic  ground,  sir,  classic  ground!  It  was  there 
Goldsmith  wrote  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield — idways  like  to 
live  in  literary  haunts." 

I  was  amused  with  this  whimsical  apology  for  shabby 
quarters.  On  our  way  homeward,  Buckthome  assured  me 
that  this  Dribble  had  been  the  prime  wit  and  great  wag  of 
the  school  in  tJieir  boyish  days,  and  one  of  those  unlucky 
urchins  denominated  bright  geniuses.  As  he  perceived  me 
curious  respecting  his  old  schoolmate,  he  promised  to  take 
me  with  him  in  his  proposed  vbit  to  Green-arbor  court. 

A  few  mornings  aflerward  he  called  upon  me,  and  we  set 
forth  on  our  expedition.  He  led  me  through  a  variety  of  sin- 
gular alleys,  and  courts,  and  blind  passages ;  for  he  appeared 
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to  be  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  intricate  geugraj^y  of  the 
metropolis.  At  length  we  came  out  upon  Fleet-market,  and 
traversing  it,  turned  up  a  narrow  sti-eet  to  the  bottom  of  a 
long  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  called  Break-neck-stairs. 
These,  he  told  me,  led  up  to  Green-arbor  court,  and  that 
down  them  poor  Goldsmith  might  many  a  time  have  risked 
his  neck.  When  we  entered  the  court,  I  could  not  but  smile 
to  think  in  what  out-of-the-way  comers  genius  produces  her 
bantlings!  And  the  muses,  those  capricious  dames,  who, 
forsooth,  so  often  refuse  to  visit  palaces,  and  deny  a  single 
smile  to  votaries  in  splendid  studies,  and  gilded  drawing- 
rooms, — ^what  holes  and  burrows  will  they  frequent  to  lavish 
their  favors  on  some  ragged  disciple ! 

This  Green-arbor  court  I  found  to  be  a  small  square, 
surrounded  by  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines 
of  which  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  fluttering  from  every  window.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  in  ere 
stretched  shout  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were 
dangling  to  dry. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  to<^  place 
between  two  viragos  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  wash4ub, 
and  immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub. 
Heads  in  mob-caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a 
clamor  of  tongues  ensued,  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears. 
Every  amazon  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants, 
and  brandished  her  arms,  dripping  with  soap-suds,  and  fired 
away  from  her  window  as  from  the  embrazure  of  a  fortress ; 
while  the  swarms  of  children  nestled  and  cradled  in  every 
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procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up 
their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  c<mcert.. 

Poor  Goldsmith !  what  a  time  he  must  have  had  of  it, 
with  his  quiet  disposition  and  nervous  habits,  penned  up  in 
this  den  of  noise  and  vulgarity  !  How  strange,  that  while 
every  sight  and  sound  was  sufficient  to  embitter  the  heart, 
and  fill  it  with  misanthropy,  his  pen  should  be  dropping  the 
honey  of  Hybla !  Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  drew 
many  of  his  inimitable  pictures  of  low  life  from  the  scenes 
which  surrounded  him  in  this  abode.  Tlie  circumstance  of 
Mrs.  Tibbs  being  obliged  to  wash  her  husband's  two  shirts  in 
a  neighbor's  house,  who  refused  to  lend  her  wash-tub,  may 
have  been  no  sport  of  fancy,  but  a  fact  passing  under  his  own 
eye.  His  landlady  may  have  sat  for  the  picture,  and  Beau 
Tibbs'  scanty  wardrobe  have  been  a  fdcsimile  of  his  own. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  found  our  way  to 
Dribble's  lodgings.  They  were  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  a 
room  that  looked  upon  the  court,  and  when  we  entered,  he 
was  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  writing  at  a  broken  table. 
He  received  us,  however,  with  a  free,  open,  poor-devil  air, 
that  was  irresistible.  It  is  true  he  did  at  first  appear  slightly 
confused ;  buttoned  up  his  wfustcoat  a  little  higher,  and 
tucked  in  a  stray  frill  of  linen.  But  he  recollected  himself  in 
an  instant ;  gave  a  half  swagger,  half  leer,  as  he  stepped  forth 
to  receive  us ;  drew  a  three-legged  stool  for  Mr.  Buckthorne ; 
pomted  me  to  a  lumbering  old  damask  chair,  that  looked  like 
a  dethroned  monarch  in  exile ;  and  bade  us  welcome  to  his 
garret. 

We  soon  got  engaged  in  conversation.    Buckthorne  and 
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he  had  much  to  say  about  early  school  scenes;  and  as 
nothing  opens  a  man's  heart  more  than  recollections  of  the 
kind,  we  soon  drew  from  him  a  brief  outline  of  his  literary 
career. 
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T  BEGAN  life  unluckilj  by  being  the  wag  and  bright 
fellow  at  sdiool ;  and  I  had  the  further  misfortune  of  be- 
coming the  great  genius  of  my  native  village.  My  &ther 
was  a  conntry  attorney,  and  intended  I  should  succeed  him  in 
business ;  but  I  had  too  much  genius  to  study,  and  he  was 
too  fond  of  my  genius  to  force  it  into  the  traces ;  so  I  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  took  to  bad  habits.  Do  not  mistake 
me.  I  mean  that  I  fell  into  the  company  of  village  literati, 
and  village  blues,  and  took  to  writing  village  poetry. 

It  was  quite  the  fashion  in  the  village-  to  be  literary. 
There  was  a  little  knot  of  choice  spirits  of  us,  who  assembled 
firequenUy  together,  formed  ourselves  into  a  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  Philosophical  Society,  and  fancied  ourselves  the 
most  learned  Philos  in  existence.  Every  one  had  a  great 
character  assigned  him,  suggested  by  some  casual  habit  or 
affectation.  One  heavy  fellow  drank  an  enormous  quantity 
of  tea,  rolled  in  his  arm-chair,  talked  sententiously,  pro 
nounced  dogmatically,  and  was  considered  a  second  Dr 
Johnson;  another,  who  happened  to  be  a  curate,  uttered 
coarse  jokes,  wrote  doggerel  rhymes,  and  was  the  SvnSt  of 
our  association.   Thus  we  had  also  our  Popes,  and  Gold 
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smiths,  and  Addisons  ;  and  a  blue-stocking  lady,  whose  draw, 
ing-room  we  frequented,  who  corresponded  about  nothing 
with  all  the  world,  and  wrote  letters  with  the  stiffness  and 
formality  of  a  printed  book,  was  cried  up  as  another  Mrs. 
Montagu.  I  was,  by  common  consent,  the  juvenile  prodigy, 
the  poetical  ymith,  the  great  genius,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
village,  through  whom  it  was  to  become  one  day  as  cele- 
brated as  Stratford  on  Avon. 

My  father  died,  and  left  me  his  blessing  and  his  business. 
His  blessing  brought  no  money  into  my  pocket ;  and  as  to 
his  business,  it  soon  deserted  me;  for  I  was  busy  writing 
poetry,  and  could  not  attend  to  law,  and  my  clients,  though 
they  had  great  respect  for  my  talents,  had  no  faith  in  a  poet- 
ical attorney. 

I  lost  my  business,  therefore,  spent  my  money,  and  fin- 
ished my  poem.  It  was  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  and 
was  cried  up  to  the  skies  by  the  whole  circle.  The  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  though  each  had  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  poets,  were  blank  prose  in  comparison.  Our  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu would  cry  over  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
pronounced  by  all  the  members  of  the  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Philosophical  Society,  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age,  and 
all  anticipated  the  noise  it  would  make  in  the  great  world. 
There  was  not  a  doubt  but  the  London  booksellers  would  be 
mad  after  it,  and  the  only  fear  of  my  friends  was,  that  I 
would  make  a  sacrifice  by  selling  it  too  cheap.  Every  time 
they  talked  the  matter  over,  they  increased  the  price.  They 
reckoned  up  the  great  sums  given  for  the  poems  of  certain 
popular  writers,  and  determined  that  mine  was  worth  more 
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than  all  put  together,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  accordingly. 
For  my  part,  I  was  modest  in  my  expectations,  and  deter- 
mined that  I  would  be. satisfied  with  a  thousand  guineas.  So 
I  put  my  poem  in  my  pocket,  and  set  off  for  London. 

My  journey  was  joyous.  My  heart  was  light  ks  my 
purse,  and  my  head  full  of  anticipations  of  fame  and  fortune. 
With  what  swelling  pride  did  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  *old 
London  from  the  heights  of  Highgate  !  I  was  like  a  general, 
looking  down  upon  a  place  he  expects  to  conquer.  The  great 
metropolis  lay  stretched  before  me,  buried  under  a  home- 
made cloud  of  murky  smoke,  that  wrapped  it  from  the 
brightness  of  a  sunny  day,  and  formed  for  it  a  kind  of 
artificial  bad  weather.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  to 
the  west,  the  smoke  gradually  decreased  until  all  was  clear 
and  sunny,  and  the  view  stretched  uninterrupted  to  the  blue 
line  of  the  Kentish  hills. 

My  eye  turned  fondly  to  where  the  mighty  cupola  of  St. 
PauFs  swelled  dimly  through  this  misty  chaos,  and  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  solemn  realm  of  learning  that  lies  about  its 
base.  How  soon  should  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  throw 
this  world  of  booksellers  and  printers  into  a  bustle  of  bus- 
iness and  delight !  How  soon  should  1  hear  my  name 
repeated  by  printers'  devils  throughout  Patemoster-row,  and 
Angel-court,  and  Ave-Maria-lane,  until  Amen-comer  should 
echo  back  the  sound  ! 

Arrived  in  town,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  most  fashion- 
able publisher.  Every  new  author  patronizes  him  of  course. 
In  fact,  it  had  been  determined  in  the  village  circle  that  he 
should  be  the  fortunate  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vain- 
cloriously  I  walked  the  streets.    My  head  was  in  the  clouds. 
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I  felt  tho  airs  of  heaven  playing  about  it,  and  fimcied  it 
already  encircled  by  a  halo  of  literary  glory.  As  I  passed 
by  the  windows  of  book-shops,  I  anticipated  the  time  when 
my  work  would  be  shining  among  the  hot-pressed  wonders  of 
ihe  day  ;  and  my  face,  scratched  on  copper,  or  cut  on  wood, 
figuring  in  fellowship  with  those  of  Scott,  and  Byron,  and 
Moore. 

When  I  applied  at  the  publisher's  house,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  loftiness  of  my  air,  and  the  dinginess  of  my 
dress,  that  struck  the  clerks  with  reverence.  They  doubtless 
took  me  for  some  person  of  consequence ;  probably  a  digger 
of  Greek  roots,  or  a  penetrater  of  pyramids.  A  proud  man 
in  a  dirty  shirt  is  always  an  imposing  character  in  the  world 
of  letters ;  one  must  feel  intellectually  secure  before  he  can 
venture  to  dress  ^bbily;  none  but  a  great  genius,  or  a 
great  scholar,  dares  to  be  dirty  ;  so  I  was  ushered  at  once  to 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  high  prieist  of  Minerva. 

The  publishing  of  books  is  a  very  different  affair  nowa- 
days from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bernard  Lintot.  I 
found  the  publisher  a  fashionably-dressed  man,  in  an  elegant 
drawing-room,  furnished  with  sofas,  and  portnuts  of  oel^ 
brated  authors,  and  cases  of  splendidly-bound  books.  He 
was  writing  letters  at  an  elegant  table.  This  was  transacting 
business  in  style.  The  place  seemed  suited  to  the  magnifi- 
cent publications  that  issued  from  it  I  rejoiced  at  the  choice 
I  had  made  of  a  publisher,  for  I  always  liked  to  encourage  men 
of  taste  and  spirit. 

I  stepped  up  to  the  table  with  the  lofty  poetical  port  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  in  our  village  circle ; 
though  I  threw  in  it  something  of  a  patronizing  air,  such  as 
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one  feds  when  about  to  make  a  man^s  fortune.  Hie  pub* 
Usher  paused  with  his  pen  in  hand,  and  seemed  waiting  in 
mate  suspense  to  know  wlmt  was  to  be  announced  by  so  sin- 
gular an  apparition. 

I  put  him  at  his  ease  in  a  moment,  for  I  felt  that  I  had 
but  to  come,  see^  and  conquer.  I  made  known  my  name, 
and  the  name  of  my  poem ;  produced  my  precious  roll  of 
blotted  manuscript ;  laid  it  on  the  table  with  an  emphasis ; 
and  told  him  at  once,  to  save  time,  and  come  directly  to  the 
point,  the  price  was  one  thousand  guineas. 

I  had  given  him  no  time  to  speak,  nor  did  he  seem  so  in- 
dined.  He  continued  looking  at  me  for  a  moment  with  an 
air  of  whimsical  perplexity ;  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot ; 
looked  down  at  the  manuscript,  then  up  again  at  me,  then 
pointed  to  a  chair ;  and  whistling  softly  to  himself,  went  im 
writing  his  letter. 

I  sat  for  some  time  waiting  his  reply,  supposing  he  was 
making  up  his  mind ;  but  be  only^  paused  oocaaionnlly  to 
take  a  fresh  dip  of  ink,  to  stroke  his  chin,  or  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  and  then  resumed  his  writing.  It  was  evident  his  mind 
was  intently  occupied  upon  some  odier  subject ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  any  other  subject  could  be  attended  to,  and  my 
poem  lie  unnoticed  on  the  table.  I  had  supposed  that  every 
thing  would  make  way  for  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

My  gorge  at  length  rose  within  me.  I  took  up  my  manu- 
script, thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  and  walked  out  of  the  room ; 
making  some  noise  as  I  went  out,  to  let  my  departure  be 
heard.  The  publisher,  however,  was  too  much  buried  in 
minor  concerns  to  notice  it.  I  was  suffered  to  walk  down 
stairs  without  bdng  called  back.    I  sallied  forth  into  the 
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Street,  but  no  derk  was  sent  after  me ;  nor  did  the  publisher 
call  after  me  from  the  drawing-room  window.  I  have  been 
told  since,  that  he  considered  me  either  a  madman  or  a  fool. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  how  much  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  his 
opinion. 

When  I  turned  the  comer  my  crest  fell.  I  cooled  down 
in  my  pride  and  my  expectations,  and  reduced  my  terms  with 
the  next  bookseller  to  whom  1  applied.  I  had  no  better 
success ;  nor  with  a  third,  nor  with  a  fourth.  I  then  desired 
the  booksellers  to  make  an  offer  themselves ;  but  deuce 
an  offer  would  they  make.  They  told  me  poetry  was  a 
mere  drug ;  everybody  wrote  poetry  ;  the  market  was  over^ 
stocked  with  it.  And  then  they  said^  the  title  of  my  poem 
was  not  taking ;  that  pleasures  of  all  kinds  were  worn  thread- 
bare, nothing  but  horrors  did  nowadays,  and  even  those  were 
almost  worn  out  Tales  of  Pirates,  Robbers,  and  bloody 
Turks,  might  answer  tolerably  well;  but  then  they  must 
come  from  some  established  w^-known  name,  or  the  publie 
would  not  look  at  them. 

At  last  I  offered  to  leave  my  poem  with  a  bookseller  to 
read  it,  and  judge  for  himself.    "  Why,  really,  my  dear  Mr. 

 a — a — forget  your  name,"  aaA'l  he,  casting  his  eye  at 

ray  rusty  coat  and  shabby  gaiters,  "  really,  sir,  we  are  so 
pressed  with  business  just  now,  and  have  so  many  many 
scripts  on  hand  to  read,  that  we  have  not  time  to  look  at 
any  new  productions;  but  if  you  can  call  again  in  a  week 
or  two,  or  say  the  middle  of  next  month,  we  may  be  able 
to  look  over  your  writings,  and  give  you  an  answer.  Don't 
forget,  the  month  after  next ;  good  morning  sir ;  happy  to 
see  you  any  time  you  are  passing  this  way."   So  saying,  he 
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bowed  me  out  in  the  ci  vilest  way  imaginable.  In  short,  sir, 
instead  of  an  eager  competition  to  secure  my  poem,  I  could 
not  even  get  it  read  !  In  the  mean  time  1-was  harassed  by 
letters  from  my  friends,  wanting  to  know  when  the  work 
was  to  appear ;  who  was  to  be  my  publisher ;  and  above  all 
things,  warning  me  not  to  let  it  go  too  cheap. 

There  was  but  one  alternative  left.  I  determined  to 
publish  the  poem  myself ;  and  to  have  my  triumph  over  the 
booksellers  when  it  should  become  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I 
accordingly  published  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  and 
ruined  myself.  Excepting  the  copies  sent  to  the  reviews, 
and  to  my  friends  in  the  country,  not  one,  I  believe,  ever  left 
the  bookseller's  warehouse.  The  printer's  bill  drained^  my 
purse,  and  the  only  notice  thrft  was  taken  of  my  work,  was 
contained  in  the  advertisements  paid  for  by  myself. 

I  could  have  borne  all  this,  and  have  attributed  it,  as 
usual,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  publisher,  or  the  want 
of  taste  in  the  public ;  and  could  have  made  the  usual  appeal 
to  posterity ;  but  my  village  friends  would  not  let  me  rest 
in  quiet.  They  were  picturing  me  to  themselves  feasting 
with  the  great,  communing  with  the  literary,  and  in  the  high 
career  of  fortune  and  renown.  Every  little  while,  some  one 
would  call  on  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  village 
circle,  recommending  him  to  my  attentions,  and  requesting 
that  I  would  make  him  known  in  society ;  with  a  hint,  that 
an  introduction  to  a  celebrated  literary  nobleman  would  be 
extremely  agreeable.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  change  my 
lodgings,  drop  my  correspondence,  and  disappear  altogether 
from  the  view  of  my  village  admirers.  Besides,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  make  one  more  poetic  attempt.    I  was  by  no  means 
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disheartened  by  the  feilure  of  my  first.  My  poem  was  evident 
]y  too  didactic  The  public  was  wise  enough.  It  no  longer 
read  for  instruction.  They  want  horrors,  do  they  1 "  said 
I :  Tfaith !  then  they  shall  have  enough  of  them.'"  So  I 
looked  out  for  some  quiet,  retired  place,  where  1  might  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  friends,  and  have  lebure  to  cook  up 
some  delectable  dish  of  poetical  ^  hell-broth." 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  my  mind,  when 
chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Canonbury  Castle.  It  is  an 
ancient  brick  tower,  hard  by  "merry  Islington;"  tibe  re- 
mains of  a  hunting-seat  of  Que^  Elizabeth,  where  she  took 
the  pleasure  of  the  country  when  the  neighborhood  was  all 
woodland.  What  gave  it  particular  interest  in  my  eyes 
was  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
poet. 

It  was  here  Goldsmith  resided  when  he  wi^te  his 
Deserted  Village.  I  was  shown  the  very  apartment.  It 
was  a  relic  of  the  original  style  of  the  castle,  with  panelled 
wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  I  was  pleased  with  its  air 
of  antiquity,  and  with  its  having  been  the  residence  of  poor 
Goldy. 

"  Goldsmith  was  a  pretty  poet,"  said  I  to  mymlf,  a  very 
pretty  poet,  though  rather  of  the  old  sdiool.  IJe  did  not 
think  and  feel  so  strongly  as  is  the  &^on  nowadays ;  but 
had  he  lived  in  these  times  of  hot  hearts  and  hot  heads,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  written  quite  difierently." 

In  a  few  days  I  was  quietly  established  in  my  new  quar- 
ters ;  my  books  all  arranged ;  my  writing-desk  placed  by  a 
window  looking  out  into  the  fields;  and  I  felt  as  snug  as 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  when  he  had  finished  his  bower.  For 
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several  days  I  enjoyed  all  the  novelty  of  the  change  and  the 
charms  whidi  grace  new  lodgings,  before  one  has  found  out 
their  defects.  I  rumbled  about  the  fields  where  I  fancied 
Goldsmith  had  rambled.  I  explored  merry  Islington ;  ate 
my  solitary  dinner  at  the  Black  Bull,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  country-seat  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and 
would  sit  and  sip  my  wine,  and  muse  on  old  times,  in  a 
quaint  old  room,  where  many  a  council  had  been  held. 

All  this  did  very  well  for  a  few  days.  I  was  stimulated 
by  novelty ;  inspured  by  the  associations  awakened  in  my 
mind  by  these  curious  haunts ;  and  began  to  think  1  felt  the 
spirit  of  composition  stirring  within  me.  But  Sunday  came, 
and  with  it  the  whole  city  world,  swarming  about  Canon- 
bury  Castle.  I  could  not  open  my  window  but  I  was  sttfnned 
with  shouts  and  noises  from  the  cricket-ground;  the  late 
quiet  road  beneath  my  window  was  alive  with  the  tread  of 
feet  and  clack  of  tongues;  and,  to  complete  my  misery,  1 
found  that  my  quiet  retreat  was  absolutely  a  show-house," 
the  tower  and  its  contents  being  shown  to  strangers  at  six- 
pence a  head. 

There  was  a  perpetual  tramping  up  stairs  of  citizens  and 
their  femilies,  to  look  about  the  country  irom  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  to  take  a  peep  at  the  city  through  the  telescope, 
to  try  if  they  could  discern  their  own  chimneys.  And  then, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vein  of  thought,  or  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
I  was  interrupted,  and  all  my  ideas  put  to  flight,  by  my  in- 
tolerable landlady's  tapping  at  the  door,  and  asking  me  if  I 
would  "just  please  to  let  a  lady  and  gentleman  oome  in,  to 
take  a  look  at  Mr.  Goldsmith's  room."  If  you  know  any 
thing  of  what  an  author's  study  is,  and  what  an  author  is 
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himself,  you  must  know  that  there  was  no  standing  this.  I 
put  positive  interdict  on  my  room's  being  exhibited;  but 
then  it  was  shown  when  I  was  absent,  and  my  papers  put 
in  confusion ;  and,  on  returning  home  one  day,  I  absolutely 
found  a  cursed  tradesman  and  his  daughters  gaping  over  my 
manuscripts,  and  my  landlady  in  a  panic  at  my  appearance. 
I  tried  to  make  out  a  little  longer,  by  taking  the  key  in  my 
pocket ;  but  it  would  not  do.  I  overheard  mine  hostess  one 
day  telling  some  of  her  customers  on  the  stairs,  that  the 
room  was  occupied  by  an  author,  who  was  always  in  a  tan- 
trum if  interrupted ;  and  I  immediately  perceived,  by  a 
slight  noise  at  the  door,  that  they  were  peeping  at  me 
through  the  key-hole.  By  the  head  of  Apollo,  but  this 
was  quite  too  much  !  With  all  my  eagerness  for  fame,  and 
my  ambition  of  the  stare  of  the  miUion,  I  had  no  idea  of 
being  exhibited  by  retail,  at  sixpence  a  head,  and  that 
through  a  key-hole.  So  I  bid  adieu  to  Canonbury  Castle, 
merry  Islington,  and  the  haunts  of  poor  Goldsmith,' without 
having  advanced  a  single  line  in  my  labors. 

My  next  quarters  were  at  a  small,  whitewashed  cottage, 
which  stands  not  far  from  Hampstead,  just  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill ;  looking  over  Chalk  Farm  and  Camden  Town,  remark- 
able for  the  rival  houses  of  Mother  Red  Cap  and  Mother 
Black  Cap  ;  and  so  across  Crackskull  Common  to  the  distant 
city. 

The  cottage  was  in  nowise  remarkable  in  itself ;  but  I  re- 
garded it  with  reverence,  for  it  had  been  the  asylum  of  a 
persecuted  author.  Hither  poor  Steele  had  retreated,  and 
laid  perdu,  when  persecuted  by  creditors  and  bailiff — those 
immemorial  plagues  of  authors  and  free-spirited  gentlemen ; 
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and  here  he  had  written  many  numbers  of  the  Spectator. 
was  hence,  too,  that  he  had  despatched  those  little  notes  to 
his  ladj,  so  iiill  of  affection  and  whimsicality,  in  which  the 
fond  husband,  the  careless  gentleman,  and  the  shifting  spend- 
thrift, were  so  oddly  blended.  I  thought,  as  I  first  eyed  the 
window  of  his  apartment,  that  I  could  sit  within  it  and  write 
volumes. 

No  such  thing!  It  was  haymaking  season,  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  immediately  opposite  the  cottage  was  a 
little  ale-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Load  of  Hay.  Whether 
it  was  there  in  Steele's  time,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  set  all 
attempts  at  conception  or  inspiration-  at  defiance.  It  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  Irish  haymakers  who  mow  the  broad  fields 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  of  drovers  and  teamsters  who 
travel  that  road.  Here  they  would  gather  in  the  endless 
summer  twilight^  or  by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  and 
sit  around  a  table  at  the  door ;  and  tipple^  and  laugh,  and 
quarrel,  and  fight,  and  sing  drowsy  songs,  and  dawdle  away 
the  hours,  until  the  deep  solemn  notes  of  St.  Paul's  clock 
would  warn  the  varlets  home. 

In  the  daytime  I  was  less  able  to  write.  It  was  broad 
summer.  The  haymakers  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay  brought  with  it  the  recol- 
lection of  my  native  fields.  So  instead  of  remaining  in  my 
room  to  write,  I  went  wandering  about  Primrose  Hill,  and 
Hampstead  Heights,  and  Shepherd's  Fields,  and  all  those 
Arcadian  scenes  so  celebrated  by  London  bards.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  delicious  hours  I  have  passed,  lying  on  the 
cocks  of  the  new-mown  hay,  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  some 
of  those  hills,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  fields,  while  the 
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summer-fly  buzzed  about  me,  or  the  grasshopper  leaped  into 
my  bosom  ;  and  how  I  have  gazed  with  half-shut  eye  upon  the 
smoky  mass  of  London,  and  listened  to  the  distant  sound  of 
its  population,  and  pitied  the  poor  sons  of  earth,  toiling  in  its 
bowels,  like  Gnomes  in  the  "  dark  gold  mines." 

People  may  say  what  they  please  about  cockney  pas- 
torals, but,  after  all,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  rural  beauty 
about  the  western  vicinity  of  London  ;  and  any  one  that  has 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  West  End,  with  its  soft 
bosom  of  green  pasturage  lying  open  to  the  south,  and  dotted 
with  cattle;  the  steeple  of  Hampstead  rising  among  rich 
groves  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  the  learned  height  of 
Harrow  in  the  distance ;  will  confess  that  never  has  he  seen 
a  more  absolutely  rural  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
metropolis. 

Still,  however,  I  found  myself  not  a  whit  the  better  off  for 
my  frequent  change  of  lodgings;  and  I  began  to  discover, 
that  in  literature,  as  in  trade,  the  old  proverb  holds  good,  "  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  country  played  the  very 
vengeance  with  me.  I  could  not  mount  my  fimcy  into  the 
termagant  vein.  I  could  not  conceive,  amidst  the  smiling 
landscape,  a  scene  of  blood  and  murder ;  and  the  smug  citi- 
zens in  breeches  and  gaiters  put  all  ideas  of  heroes  and 
bandits  out  of  my  brain.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  dulcet 
subjects,  "the  Pleasures  of  Spring" — "the  Pleasures  of 
Solitude  "  the  Pleasures  of  Tranquillity  "— "  the  Pleasures 
of  Sentiment " — nothing  but  pleasures  ;  and  I  had  the  pain- 
ful  experience  of  "  the  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  "  too  strongly 
in  my  recollection  to  be  beguiled  by  them. 
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Chance  at  longth  befriended  me.  I  had  frequently,  in  my 
ramblinga,  loitered  about  Hampstead  Hill,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Parnassus  of  the  metropolis.  At  such  times  I  occasionally 
took  my  dinner  at  Jack  Straw's  Castla  It  is  a  country  inn 
so  named ;  the  very  spot  where  that  notorious  rebel  and  his 
fv>llower8  held  their  council  of  war.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
citizens  when  rurally  inclined,  as  it  commands  fine  fresh  air, 
and  a  good  view  of  the  city.  I  sat  one  day  in  the  public 
room  of  this  inn,  ruminating  over  a  beefsteak  and  a  pint  of 
porter,  when  my  imagination  kindled  up  with  ancient  and 
heroic  images.  I  had  long  wanted  a  theme  and  a  hero ;  both 
suddenly  broke  upon  my  mind.  I  determuied  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  was  so  full  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  was  fearful  of  being  anticipated.  I  wondered  that 
none  of  the  poets  of  the  day  in  their  search  afler  ruffian 
heroes,  had  never  thought  of  Jack  Straw.  I  went  to  work 
pell-mell,  blotted  several  sheets  of  paper  with  dioice  floating 
thoughts,  and  battles,  and  descriptions,  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning.  In  a  few  days'  time  I  sketched  out  the 
skeleton  of  my  poem,  luid  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  give  it 
flesh  and  blood.  I  used  to  take  my  manuscript,  and  stroll 
about  Caen-wood,  and  read  aloud;  and  would  dine  at  the 
Castle,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  vein  of  thought. 

I  was  there  <me  day,  at  rather  a  late  hour,  in  the  public 
room.  There  was  no  other  company  but  one  man,  who  sat 
enjoying  his  pint  of  porter  at  the  window,  and  noticing  the 
passers  by.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  shooting-coat  His 
countenance  was  strongly  marked :  ho  had  a  hooked  nose ; 
a  romantic  eye,  excepting  that  it  had  something  of  a  squint ; 
and  altogether,  as  I  thought,  a  poetical  style  of  head.    I  was 
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quite  taken  with  the  man,  for  you  must  know  I  am  a  little 
of  a  physiognomist;  I  set  him  down  at  onoe  for  either  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher. 

As  I  like  to  make  new  acquaintances,  considering  every 
man  a  volume  of  human  nature,  I  soon  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  stranger,  who,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  was  by  no 
means  difficult  of  access.  Afler  I  had  dined,  I  joined  him  ut 
the  window,  and  we  became  so  sociable  that  I  proposed  a 
bottle  of  wine  together,  to  which  he  most  cheerfully  assented. 

I  was  too  full  of  my  poem  to  keep  long  quiet  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  began  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the  tavern,  and 
the  history  of  Jack  Straw.  I  found  my  new  acquaintance  to 
be  perfectly  at  home  on  the  topic,  and  to  jump  exactly  with 
my  humor  in  every  respect  I  became  elevated  by  the  wine 
and  the  conversation.  In  the  fulness  of  an  author's  feelings, 
I  told  him  of  my  projected  poem,  and  repeated  some  passa- 
ges, and  he  was  in  raptures.  He  was  evidently  of  a  strong 
poetical  turn. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  filling  my  glass  at  the  same  time,  "  our 
poets  don't  look  at  home.  I  don't  see  why  we  need  go  out 
of  old  England  for  robbers  and  rebels  to  write  about.  I 
like  your  Jack  Straw,  sir, — ^he's  a  home-made  hero.  I  like 
him,  sir — I  like  him  exceedingly.  He's  English  to  the  back- 
bone— damme — Give  me  honest  old  England  after  all ! 
Them's  my  sentiments,  sir." 

"  1  honor  your  sentiment,"  cried  I,  zealously ;  "  it  is 
exactly  my  own.  An  English  ruffian  is  as  good  a  ruffian  for 
poetry  as  any  in  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  the  Archipelago  ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  make  our  poets  think  so." 

«More  shame  for  them!"  replied  the  man  in  greea 
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"  What  a  plague  would  they  have?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  their  Archipelagos  of  Italy  and  Germany?  Haven't 
we  heaths  and  commons  and  highways  on  our  own  little 
island — ay,  and  stout  fellows  to  pad  the  hoof  over  them  too  ? 
Stick  to  home,  I  say, — them's  my  sentiments. — Come,  sir, 
my  service  to  you — I  agree  with  you  perfectly." 

''Poets,  in  old  times,  had  right  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject,'' continued  I ;  "  witness  the  fine  old  ballads  about  Robin 
Hood,  Allan  a'Dale,  and  other  stanch  blades  of  yore." 

"Right,  sir,  right,"  interrupted  he;  "Robin  Hood!  he 
was  the  lad  to  cry  stand !  to  a  man,  and  never  to  flinch." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  I,  "  they  had  famous  bands  of  robbers  in 
the  good  old  times  ;  those  were  glorious  poetical  days.  The 
meiTy  crew  of  Sherwood  Forest,  who  led  such  a  roving 
picturesque  life,  'under  the  greenwood  tree.'  I  have  often 
wished  to  visit  their  haunts,  and  tread  the  scenes  of  the 
exploits  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  Clymm  of  the  Clough,  and  Sir 
William  of  aoudeslie." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  green,  "  we  have  had 
several  very  pretty  gangs  since  that  day.  Those  gallant  dogs 
that  kept  about  the  great  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
about  Bagshot,  and  Hounslow,  and  Blackheath,  for  instance. 
Come,  sir,  my  service  to  you.    You  don't  drink." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  I,  emptying  my  glass,  "  I  suppose  you 
liave  heard  of  the  &mous  Turpin,  who  was  bom  in  this  very 
village  of  Hampstead,  and  who  used  to  lurk  with  his  gang  in 
Epping  Forest  about  a  hundred  years  since  ?  " 

"Have  1?"  cried  he,  "  to  be  sure  I  have!  A  hearty 
old  blade  that.  Sound  as  pitch.  Old  Turpentine!  as  we 
used  to  call  him.    A  famous  fine  fellow,  sir." 
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"  Well,  sir,"  continued  I,  "  I  hare  visited  Waltham  Abbey 
and  Cliingford  Church  merely  from  the  stories  I  heard  when 
a  boy  of  his  exploits  there,  and  I  have  seardied  Epping 
Forest  for  the  cavern  where  he  used  to  conceal  himself.  You 
must  know,"  added  I,  "  that  1  am  a  sort  of  amateur  of  high- 
waymen.   They  were  dashing,  daring  fellows :  the  best  apol- 
ogies that  we  had  for  the  knights-errant  of  yore.    Ah,  sir ! 
the  country  has  been  sinking  gradually  into  tameness  and 
commonplace.    We  are  losing  the  old  English  spirit.  The 
bold  knights  of  the  Post  have  all  dwindled  down  into  lurking 
footpads,  and  sneaking  pickpockets ;  there's  no  such  thing  as 
a  dashing,  gentleman-like  robbery  committed  nowadays  on 
the  King's  highway  :  a  man  may  roll  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other  in  a  drowsy  coach,  or  jingling  post-chaise, 
without  any  other  adventure  than  that  of  being  occasionally 
overturned,  sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  or  having  an  ill-cooked 
dinner.    We  hear  no  more  of  public  coaches  being  stopped 
and  robbed  by  a  well-mounted  gang  of  resolute  fellows,  with 
pistols  in  their  hands,  and  crapes  over  their  faces.  What 
a  pretty  poetical  incident  was  it,  for  example,  in  do- 
mestic life,  for  a  femily  carriage,  on  its  way  to  a  country 
seat,  to  be  attacked  about  dark ;  the  old  gentleman  eased  of 
his  purse  and  watch,  the  ladies  of  their  necklaces  and  ear-rings, 
by  a  politely-spoken  highwayman  on  a  blood  mare,  who 
aflerw^rds  leaped  the  hedge  and  galloped  across  the  country, 
to  the  admiration  of  Miss  Caroline,  the  daughter,  who  would 
write  a  long  and  romantic  account  of  the  adventure  to  her 
friend,  Miss  Juliana,  in  town.    Ah,  sir !  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing of  such  incidents  nowadays." 

"That,  sir,"  said  my  companion,  taking  advantage  of  a 
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pause,  when  I  stopped  to  recover  breath,  and  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  which  he  had  just  poured  out,  that,  sir,  craving 
your  pardon,  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  old  English  pluck. 
It  is  the  effect  of  this  cursed  system  of  banking.  People  do 
not  travel  with  bags  of  gold  as  they  did  formerly.  Tliey 
have  post  notes,  and  drafts  on  bankers.  To  rob  a  coaqh  is 
like  catching  a  crow,  where'you  have  nothing  but  carrion  flesh 
and  feathers  for  your  pains.  But  a  coach  in  old  times,  sir, 
was  as  rich  as  a  Spanish  galleon.  It  turned  out  the  yellow 
boys  bravely.  And  a  private  carriage  was  a  cool  hundred  or 
two  at  least.'* 

I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the 
sallies  of  my  new  acquaintance.  Pie  told  me  that  he  often 
frequented  the  Castle,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  more  of 
me ;  and  I  proposed  myself  many  a  pleasant  afternoon  with 
him,  when  I  should  read  him  my  poem  as  it  proceeded,  and 
benefit  by  his  remarks ;  for  it  was  evident  he  had  the  true 
poetical  feeling. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  pushing  the  bottle :  "  Damme,  I 
like  you !  you're  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  Pm  cursed 
slow  in  making  new  acquaintances.  One  must  be  on  the 
reserve,  you  know.  But  when  I  meet  with  a  man  of  your 
kidney,  damme,  my  heart  jumps  at  once  to  him.  Them's 
my  sentiments,  sir.  Come,  sir,  hero's  Jack  Straw's  health  !  I 
presume  one  can  di  i  ik  it  nowadays  without  treason  !  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I  gayly,  "  and  Dick  Turpin's 
into  the  bargain  ! " 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  green,  "  those  are  the  kind  of 
men  for  poetry.   The  Newgate  Calendar,  sir !  the  Newgate 
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Calendar  is  your  only  reading !  There's  the  place  to  look 
for  bold  deeds  and  dashing  fellows." 

We  were  so  much  pleased  with  each  other  that  we  sat 
until  a  late  hour.  I  insisted  on  paying  the  bill,  for  both  my 
purse  and  my  heart  were  full,  and  I  agreed  that  he  should 
pay  the  score  at  our  next  meeting.  As  the  coaches  had  all 
gone  that  run  between  Hampstead  and  London,  we  had  to 
return  on  foot.  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  my 
poem,  that  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  He  made  me 
repeat  such  passages  as  I  could  remember ;  and  though  I  did 
it  in  a  very  mangled  manner,  having  a  wretched  memory, 
yet  he  was  in  rapture.^. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  break  out  with  some  scrap 
which  he  would  misquote  most  terribly,  would  rub  his  hands 
and  exclaim,  "  By  Jupiter,  that's  fine,  that's  noble !  Damme, 
sir,  if  I  can  conceive  how  you  hit  upon  such  ideas !  " 

I  must  confess  I  did  not  always  relish  his  misquotations, 
which  sometimes  made  absolute  nonsense  of  the  passages; 
but  what  author  stands  upon  trifles  when  he  is  praised  1 

Never  had  I  spent  a  more  delightful  evening.  I  did  not 
perceive  how  the  time  flew.  I  could  not  bear  to  separate, 
but  continued  walking  on,  arm  in  arm,  with  him,  past  my 
lodgings,  through  Camden  Town,  and  across  Crackskull  Com- 
mon, talking  the  whole  way  about  my  poem. 

When  we  were  half  way  across  the  common,  he  inter- 
rupted me  in  the  midst  of  a  quotation,  by  telling  me  that  this 
had  been  a  famous  place  for  footpads,  and  was  still  occasion, 
ally  infested  by  them;  and  that  a  man  had  recently  been 
shot  there  in  attempting  to  defend  himself. — "  The  more  fool 
ho ! "  cried  I ;  "  a  man  is^an  idiot  to  risk  life,  or  even  limb,  to 
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Bave  a  paltry  purse  of  money.  It's  quite  a  different  case 
from  that  of  a  duel,  where  -one's  honor  is  concerned.  For  my 
part,"  added  I,  I  should  never  tliink  of  making  resistance 
against  one  of  those  desperadoes." 

"Say  you  so?"  cried  my  friend  in  green,  tinning  suddenly 
upon  me,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  my  breast ;  "  why,  then, 
have  at  you,  my  lad  !— come— disburse !  emj)ty  !  unsack  \  " 

In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  muse  had  played  me  another 
of  her  tricks,  and  had  betrayed  me  into  the  hands  of  a  foot- 
pad. There  was  no  time  to  parley ;  he  made  me  turn  my 
pockets  inside  out;  and  hearing  the  sound  of  distant  foot- 
steps, he  made  one  fell  swoop  upon  purse,  watch,  and  all ; 
gave  me  a  thwack  on  my  unlucky  pate  that  laid  me  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  scampered  away  with  his  booty. 

I  saw  no  more  of  my  friend  in  green  until  a  year  or  two 
afterwards ;  when  I  caught  «ght  of  his  poetical  countenance 
among  a  crew  of  scapegraces  heavily  ironed,  who  were  on  the 
way  for  transportation.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  tipped 
me  an  impudent  wink,  and  asked  me  how  I  came  on  with  the 
history  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle. 

Hie  catastrophe  at  Crackskull  Common  put  an  end  to  my 
summer's  campaign.  I  was  cured  of  my  poetical  enthusiasm 
for  rebels,  robbers,  and  highwaymen.  I  was  put  out  of  con- 
ceit of  my  subject,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  was  lightened  of 
my  purse,  in  which  was  almost  every  farthing  I  had  in  the 
world.  So  I  abandoned  Sir  Richard  Steele's  cottage  in  de- 
spair, and  crept  into  less  celebrated,  though  no  less  poetical 
and  airy i  lodgings  in  a  garret  in  town. 

I  now  determined  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  literary^ 
and  to  enroll  myself  in  the  fraternity  of  authorship.   It  is  by 
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tbe  constant  collision  of  mind,  tbougbt  I,  that  authors  strike 
out  the  sparks  of  genius,  and  kindle  up  with  glorious  concep- 
tions.  Poetry  is  evidently  a  contagious  complunt  I  will 
keep  company  with  poets ;  "who  knows  but  I  may  catch  it  as 
others  have  done? 

I  found  no  difliculty  in  making  a  circle  of  literary  ac- 
quaintances, not  having  the  sin  of  success  lying  at  my  door  : 
indeed  the  failure  of  my  poem  was  a  kind  of  recommendation 
to  their  favor.  It  is  true  my  new  friends  were  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  names  in  literature ;  but  then  if  you  would 
take  their  words  for  it,  they  were  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  and  who  were  to 
live  in  future  ages,  when  the  ephemeral  fiivoritee  of  the  day 
should  be  forgotten. 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  more  I  mingled  in 
literary  society,  the  less  I  felt  capable  of  writing ;  that  poetry 
was  not  so  catdiing  as  I  imagined ;  and  that  in  &miliar  life 
there  was  often  nothing  less  poetical  than  a  poet.  Besides,  1 
wanted  the  esprit  du  corps  to  turn  these  literary  ieilowahips  to 
any  account.  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  enlist  in  any  par- 
ticular sect.  I  saw  something  to  like  in  them  all,  but  found 
that  would  never  do,  for  that  the  tadt  condition  on  which  a 
man'  cntm  into  one  of  these  sects  is,  that  he  abuses  all 
the  rest. 

I  perceived  that  there  were  little  knots  of  authora  who 
lived  with,  and  for,  and  by  one  another.  They  considered 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  fostered  and  kept'  up 
a  conventional  vein  of  thinking  and  talking,  and  joking  on  all 
subjects ;  and  they  cried  each  other  up  to  the  skies.  Each 
sect  had  its  particular  creed ;  and  set  up  osrtain  authora  as 
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divinities,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  th^m ;  and  consid- 
ered every  one  who  did  not  worship  them,  or  who  wor- 
shipped any  other,  as  a  heretic,  and  an  infidel. 

In  quoting  the  writers  of  the  day,  I  generally  found  them 
extolling  names  of  which  I  had  scarcely  heard,  and  talking 
slightingly  of  others  who  were  the  favorites  of  the  public.  If 
I  mentioned  any  recent  work  £rom  the  pen  of  a  first-rate 
author,  tJiey  had  not  read  it ;  they  had  not  time  to  read  all 
that  was  spawned  from  the  press;  he  wrote  too  much  to 
write  well; — and  then  they  would  break  out  into  raptures 
about  some  Mr.  Timson,  or  Tomson,  or  Jackson,  whose 
works  were  neglected  at  the  present  day,  but  who  was  to  be 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  posterity !  Alas !  what  heavy 
debts  is  this  neglectful  world  daily  accumulating  on  the 
shoulders  of  poor  posterity  ! 

But,  above  all,  it  was  edifying  to  hear  with  what  con- 
tempt they  would  talk  of  the  great.  Ye  gods !  how  immeas- 
urably the  great  are  despised  by  the  small  fry  of  literature ! 
It  is  true,  an  exception  was  now  and  then  made  of  some 
nobleman,  with  whom,  perhaps,  they  had  casually  shaken 
hands  at  an  election,  or  hob  or  nobbed  at  a  public  dinner, 
and  was  pronounced  a  devilish  good  fellow,"  and  "no 
humbug ; "  but,  in  general,  it  was  enough  for  a  man  to  have 
a  title,  to  be  the  object  of  their  sovereign  disdain  :  you  have 
no  idea  how  poetically  and  philosophically  they  would  talk  of 
nobility. 

For  my  part  this  affected  me  but  little ;  for  though  I  had 
no  bitterness  against  the  great,  and  did  not  think  the  worse 
of  a  man  for  having  innocently  been  bom  to  a  title,  yet  1  did 
not  IM  myself  at  present  called  upon  to  resent  the  indignities 
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poured  upon  them  by  the  little.  But  the  hostility  to  the 
great  writers  of  the  day  went  sore  against  the  grain  with  me. 
I  could  not  enter  into  such  feuds,  nor  participate  in  such 
animosities.  I  had  not  become  author  sufficiently  to  hate 
other  authors.  I  could  still  find  pleasure  in  the  novelties  of 
the  press,  and  could  iind  it  in  my  heart  to  prsuse  a  contem- 
porary, even  though  he  were  successful.  Indeed  I  was  mis- 
cellaneous in  my  taste,  and  could  not  confine  it  to  any  age  or 
growth  of  writers.  I  could  turn  with  delight  from  the  glow- 
ing pages  of  Byron  to  the  cool  and  polished  raillery  of  Pope ; 
and  after  wandering  among  the  sacred  groves  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  give  myself  up  to  voluptuous  abandonment  in 
the  enchanted  bowers  of  Lalla  Rookh. 

"  I  would  have  my  authors,"  said  I,  "  as  various  as  my 
wines,  and,  in  relishing  the  strong  and  the  racy,  would  never 
decry  the  sparkling  and  exhilarating.  Port  and  Sherry  are 
excellent  stand-bys,  and  so  is  Madeira ;  but  Claret  and  Bur- 
gundy may  be  drunk  now  and  then  without  disparagement  to 
one's  palate,  and  Gbampagne  is  a  beverage  by  no  means  to  be 
despised." 

Such  was  the  tirade  I  uttered  one  day  when  a  little 
flushed  with  ale  at  a  literary  club.  I  uttered  it  too,  with 
something  of  a  flourish,  for  I  thought  my  simile  a  clever  one. 
Unluckily,  my  auditors  were  men  who  drank  beer  and  hated 
Pope ;  so  my  figure  about  wines  went  for  nothing,  and  my 
critical  toleration  was  looked  upon  as  downright  heterodoxy. 
In  a  word,  I  soon  became  like  a  freethinker  in  religion,  an 
outlaw  from  every  sect,  and  Mr  game  for  alL  Such  are  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  not  hating  in  literature. 

I  see  you  are  growing  weary,  so  I  will  be  brief  with  tne 
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residue  of  my  literary  career.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a 
detail  of  my  various  attempts  to  get  astride  of  Pegasus ;  of 
the  poems  I  have  written  which  were  never  printed,  the  plays 
I  have  presented  which  were  never  performed,  and  the  tracts 
I  have  published  which  were  never  purchased.  It  seemed  as 
if  booksellers,  managers,  and  the  very  public,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  starve  me.  Still  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  myself  to  give  up  the  trial,  nor  abandon  those  dreams 
of  renown  in  which  I  had  indulged.  How  should  I  be  able  to 
look  the  literary  circle  of  my  native  village  in  the  face,  if  I 
were  so  completely  to  falsify  their  predictions  ?  For  some 
time  longer,  therefore,  I  continued  to  write  for  &me,  and  was, 
of  course,  the  most  miserable  dog  in  existence,  besides  being 
in  continual  risk  of  starvation.  I  accumulated  loads  of  lit- 
erary treasure  on  my  shelves — loads  which  were  to  be 
treasures  to  posterity  ;  but,  alas !  they  put  not  a  penny  into 
my  purse.  What  was  all  this  wealth  to  my  present  neces- 
sities? I  could  not  patch  my  elbows  with  an  ode;  nor 
satisfy  my  hunger  with  blank  verse.  Shall  a  man  fill  his 
belly  with  the  east  wind  1 "  says  the  proverb.  He  may  as 
well  do  so  as  with  poetry. 

I  have  many  a  time  strolled  sorrowfully  along,  with  a  sad 
heart  and  an  empty  stomach,  about  five  o'clock,  aiid  looked 
wistfully  down  the  areas  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
seen  through  the  kitchen  windows  the  fires  gleaming,  and  the 
joints  of  meat  turning  on  the  spits  and  dripping  with  gravy, 
and  the  cook-maids  beating  up  puddings,  or  trussing  turkeys, 
and  felt  for  the  moment  that  if  I  could  but  have  the  run  of 
one  of  those  kitchen's,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  might  have  the 
hungry  heights  of  Parnassus  for  me.    Oh,  sir !  talk  of  medi- 
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tations  uniong  the  tombs — they  ai*e  nothing  so  melancholy  as 
the  meditations  of  a  poor  devil  without  penny  in  pouch,  along 
a  line  of  kitchen-windows  towards  dinner-time. 

At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to  famine  and  despair,  the 
idea  all  at  once  entered  my  head,  that  perhaps  I  was  not  so 
clever  a  follow  as  the  village  and  myself  had  supposed.  It 
was  the  salvation  of  me.  The  moment  the  idea  popped  into 
my  brain  it  brought  conviction  and  comfort  with  it.  I  awoke 
as  from  a  dream — I  gave  up  immortal  fome  to  those  who 
could  live  on  air ;  took  to  writing  for  mere  bread  ;  and  have 
ever  since  had  a  very  tolerable  life  of  it.  There  is  no  man  of 
letters  so  much  at  his  ease,  sir,  as  he  who  has  no  character  to 
gain  or  lose.  I  had  to  train  myself  to  it  a  little,  and  to  clip 
my  wings  short  at  first,  or  they  would  have  carried  me  up 
into  poetry  in  spite  of  myself  So  I  determined  to  begin  by 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  abandoning  the  higher  regions  of 
the  craft,  I  came  plump  down  to  the  lowest,  and  turned 
creeper. 

"  Creeper!  and  pray  what  is  that?"  said  L 
"  Oh,  sir,  I  see  you  are  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
craft;  a  creeper  is  one  who  furnishes  the  newspapers  with 
paragraphs  at  so  much  a  line ;  and  who  goes  about  in  quest 
of  misfortunes ;  attends  the  Bow  Street  Office ;  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  every  other  den  of  mischief  and  iniquity.  We 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  line,  and  as  we  can  sell  the 
same  paragraph  to  almost  every  paper,  we  sometimes  pick  . 
up  a  very  decent  day's  work.  Now  and  then  the  Muse  is 
imkind,  or  the  day  uncommonly  quiet,  and  then  we  rather 
starve ;  and  sometimes  the  unconscionable  editors  will  clip  our 
paragraphs  when  they  are  a  little  too  rhetorical,  and  snip  off 
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two-pence  or  three-pence  at  a  go.  I  have  many  a  time  had 
my  pot  of  porter  snipped  off  my  dinner  in  this  way,  and  have 
had  to  dme  with  dry  lips.  However,  I  cannot  complain.  1 
rose  gradually  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  craft,  and  am  now,  I 
think,  in  the  most  comfortable  region  of  literature." 
**  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  what  may  you  be  at  present  %  " 
"  At  present,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  regular  job  writer,  and 
tarn  my  hand  to  any  thing.  I  work  up  the  writings  of 
others  at  so  mu9h  a  sheet;  turn  off  translations;  write 
fiecond-rate  articles  to  fill  up  reviews  and  magazines;  com« 
pile  travels  and  voyages,  and  fiimish  theatrical  criticisms  fbn 
the  newspapers.  All  this  authorship,  you  perceive,  is  anony- 
mous; it  gives  me  no  reputation  except  among  the  trade; 
where  I  am  considered  an  author  of  all  work,  and  am  always 
aure  of  employ.  That's  the  only  reputation  I  want.  I  sleep 
soundly,  without  dread  of  duns  or  critics,  and  leave  immor« 
tal  fame  to  those  that  choose  to  fret  and  fight  about  it.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  the  only  happy  author  in  this  world  is  he 
who  is  below  the  care  of  reputation.^ 
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HEN  we  had  emerged  from  the  literary  neat  of  honest 


^  *  Dribble,  and  had  passed  safely  through  the  dangers  of 
Break-neck-stairs,  and  the  labyrinths  of  Fleet-market,  Bnck- 
thome  indulged  in  many  comments  upon  the  peep  into  lite- 
rary life  which  he  had  furnished  me, 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  finding  it  so  difierent  a  world 
from  what  I  had  imagined.  "  It  is  always  so,"  said  he,  "  with 
strangers.  The  land  of  literature  is  a  fairy  land  to  those  who 
view  it  at  a  distance,  but,  like  all  other  landscapes,  the  charm 
fades  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  the  thorns  and  briers  become 
visible.  The  republic  of  letters  is  the  most  fiM^tious  and  dis- 
cordant of  all  republics,  ancient  or  modem." 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  you  would  not  have  me  take 
honest  Dribble's  experience  as  a  view  of  the  land.  He  is  but 
a  mousing  owl ;  a  mere  groundling.  We  should  have  quite 
a  different  strain  from  one  of  those  fortunate  authors  whom 
we  see  sporting  about  the  empyreal  heights  of  fashion,  like 
swallows  in  the  blue  sky  of  a  summer's  day." 

"  Perhaps  we  might,"  replied  he,  "  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
doubt  whether  if  any  one,  ev&a  of  the  most  successful,  were 
to  tell  his  actual  feelings,  you  would  not  find  the  truth  of 
friend  Dribble's  philosophy  with  respect  to  reputation.  One 
you  would  find  carrying  a  gay  face  to  the  world,  while  some 
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vulture  critic  was  preying  upon  his  very  liver.  Another, 
who  was  simple  enough  to  mistake  fashion  for  fiune,  you 
would  find  watching  countenances,  and  cultivating  invitations, 
more  ambitious  to  figure  in  the  beau  monde  than  the  world  of 
letters,  and  apt  to  be  rendered  wretched  by  the  neglect  of  an 
illiterate  peer,  or  a  dissipated  duchess.  Those  who  were  ris- 
ing to  &me,  you  would  find  tormented  with  anxiety  to  get 
higher;  and  those^who  had  gained  the  summit,  in  constant 
apprehension  of  a  decline. 

"  Even  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  buzz  of  notoriety, 
and  the  farce  of  fashion,  are  not  much  better  off,  being  inces- 
santly harassed  by  intrusions  on  their  leisure,  and  interrup- 
tions of  their  pursuits ;  for,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings, 
when  once  an  author  is  laundied  into  notoriety,  he  must  go 
the  rounds  until  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  day  is  satisfied,  and 
he  is  thrown  aside  to  make  way  for  some  new  caprice.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  do  not  know  but  he  is  most  fortunate  who 
engages  in  the  whirl  through  ambition,  however  tormenting ; 
as  it  is  doubly  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  join  in  the  game 
without  being  interested  in  the  stake. 

"  There  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  &shionable  world  for 
novelty ;  every  nine  days  must  have  its  wonder,  no  matter 
of  what  kind.  At  one  time  it  is  an  author;  at  another  a 
fure-eater;  at  another  a  composer,  an  Indian  juggler,  or  an 
Indian  chief ;  a  man  from  the  North  Pole  or  the  Pyramids ; 
each  figures  through  his  brief  term  of  notoriety,  and  then 
makes  way  for  the  succeeding  wonder.  You  must  know  that 
we  have  oddity  &nciers  among  our  ladies  of  rank,  who  collect 
about  them  all  kinds  of  remarkable  beings ;  fiddlers,  states- 
men, singers,  warriors,  artists,  philosophers,  actors,  and  poets ; 
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every  kind  of  personage,  in  short,  who  is  not«d  for  somethii^ 
peculiar ;  so  that  their  routs  are  like  fiincj  ))alls,  wh«^  every 
one  comes  '  in  character.* 

^  I  have  had  infinite  amusement  at  these  parties  in  notic- 
ing how  industriously  every  one  was  playing  a  part,  and 
acting  out  of  his  natural  line.  There  b  not  a  more  complete 
game  at  cross  purposes  than  Uie  intercourse  of  the  literary 
and  the  great.  The  fine  gentleman  is  always  anxious  to  be 
thought  a  wit,  and  the  wit  a  fine  gentleman. 

^  I  have  noticed  a  lord  endeavoring  to  look  wise  and  talk 
learnedly  with  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  aiming  at  a  fashion- 
able air,  and  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  lived  about  town. 
The  peer  quoted  a  score  or  two  of  learned  authors,  with 
whom  he  would  fain  be  thought  intimate,  while  the  auUior 
talked  of  Bir  John  this,  and  Sir  Harry  that,  and  extolled  the 
Burgundy  he  had  drunk  at  Lord  Such-a-one's.  Each  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  could  only  be  interesting  to  the  other  in  his 
proper  character.  Had  the  peer  been  merely  a  man  of  Erudi- 
tion, the  author  would  never  have  listened  to  his  prosing;  and 
had  the  author  known  all  the  nobility  in  the  Court  Calendar, 
it  would  have  given  him  no  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  peer. 

In  the  same  way  I  have  seen  a  fine  lady,  remarkable  for 
beauty,  weary  a  philosopher  with  flimsy  metaphysics,  while 
the  philosopher  put  on  an  awkward  air  of  gallantry,  played 
with  her  fiui,  and  prattled  about  the  Opera.  I  have  heard  a 
sentimental  poet  talk  very  stupidly  with  a  statesman  about 
the  national  debt :  and  on  joining  a  knot  of  scientific  old  gen- 
tlemen conversing  in  a  comer,  expecting  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  some  valuable  discovery,  I  found  they  were  only 
amusing  themselves  with  a  fat  story.'' 
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rpHE  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  Buckthorne's  early  school- 
mate,  together  with  a  variety  of  pecularities  whidi  I  had 
remarked  in  himself,  gave  me  a  strong  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  his  own  history.  1  am  a  traveller  of  the  good 
old  sdiooly  and  am  fond  of  the  custom  laid  down  in  books, 
aooording  to  which,  whenever  travellers  met,  they  sat  down 
forthwith,  and  gave  a  history  of  themselves  and  their  adven- 
tures. This  Buckthome,  too,  was  a  man  much  to  my  taste ; 
he  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society,  yet  retained 
the  strong  eccentricities  of  a  man  who  had  lived  much  alone. 
There  was  a  careless  dash  of  good  humor  about  him,  which 
pleased  me  exceedingly  ;  and  at  times  an  odd  tinge  of  melan- 
choly mingled  wHh  his  humor,  and  gave  it  an  additional  zest. 
He  was  apt  to  run  into  long  speculations  upon  society  and 
manners,  and  to  indulge  in  whimsical  views  of  human  nature ; 
yet  there  was  nothing  ill-tempered  in  his  satire.  It  ran  more 
upon  the  follies  than  the  vices  of  mankind ;  and  even  the 
follies  of  his  fellow-man  were  treated  with  the  leniency  of  one 
wh6  felt  himself  to  be  but  frail.  He  had  evidently  been  a 
little  chilled  and  buffeted  by  fortune,  without  being  soured 
thereby  :  as  some  fruits  become  mellower  and  more  generous 
in  theb  flavor  from  having  been  bruised  and  frost-bitten. 
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I  have  always  had  a  great  relish  for  the  conversation  of 
practical  philosophers  of  this  stamp,  who  have  profited  by  the 
"  sweet  uses  "  of  adversity  without  imbibing  its  bitterness ; 
who  have  learnt  to  estimate  the  world  rightly,  yet  good- 
humoredly  ;  and  who,  while  they  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  "  all  is  vanity,"  are  yet  able  to  do  so  without 
vexation  of  spirit. 

Such  a  man  was  Buckthome.  In  general  a  laughing  phi- 
losopher ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  shade  of  sadness  stole  across 
his  brow,  it  was  but  transient ;  like  a  summer  cloud,  which 
soon  goes  by,  and  freshens  and  revives  the  fields  over  which 
it  passes. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Kensington  Grardens 
—for  he  was  a  knowing  epicure  in  all  the  cheap  pleasures  and 
rural  haunts  within  reach  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful warm  morning  in  spring ;  and  he  was  in  the  happy 
mood  of  a  pastoral  citizen,  when  just  turned  loose  into  grass 
and  sunshine.  He  had  been  watching  a  lark  which,  rising 
from  a  bed  of  daisies  and  yellow-cups,  had  sung  his  way  up 
to  a  bright  snowy  cloud  floating  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

"  Of  all  birds,"  sai4  he,  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  lark.  He 
revels  in  the  brightest  time  of  the  day,  in  the  happiest  season 
of  the  year,  among  fresh  meadows  and  opening  flowers ;  and 
when  he  has  sated  himself  with  the  sweetness  of  eai*th,  he 
wings  his  flight  up  to  heaven  as  if  he  would  drink  in  the 
melody  of  the  morning  stars.  Hark  to  that  note  !  How  it 
comes  thrilling  down  upon  the  ear!  What  a  stream  of 
music,  note  falling  over  note  in  delicious  cadence!  Who 
would  trouble  his  head  about  operas  and  concerts  when  he 
could  walk  in  the  fields  and  hear  such  music  for  nothing? 
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These  are  the  enjoyments  which  set  riches  at  scorn,  and  make 


*  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  do  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature^s  grace ; 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  &ce ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  streams  at  eve  ' 


Sir,  there  are  homilies  in  nature's  works  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools,  if  we  could  but  read  them  rightly,  and 


trouble,  was  from  hearing  the  notes  of  the  lark." 

I  profited  by  this  communicative  vein  to  intimate  to 
Buckthome  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  which  I  fanded  must  have  been  an  eventful  one. 

He  smiled  when  I  expressed  my  desire.  I  have  no 
great  story,"  said  he,  "  to  relate.  A  mere  tissue  of  errors 
and  follies.  But,  such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  one  epoch  of 
it,  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the  rest."  And  so,  without 
any  further  prelude,  he  gave  me  the  following  anecdotes  of 
bis  early  adventures. 


even  a  poor  man  independent : 


one  of  the  pleasantest  lessons  I  ever  received  in  time  of 
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OB,  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OP  OBEAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

T  WAS  born  to  very  little  property,  but  to  great  ezpecta. 

tions— which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  unlucky  fortunes 
a  man  can  be  bom  to.  My  father  was  a  country  gentleman, 
the  last  of  a  very  ancient  and  honorable,  but  decayed  family, 
and  resided  in  an  old  hunting-lodge  in  Warwickshire.  He 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  lived  to  the  extent  of  his  moderate 
income,  so  that  I  had  little  to  expect  from  that  quarter ;  but 
then  I  had  a  rich  uncle  by  the  mother^s  side,  a  penurious, 
accumulating  curmudgeon,  who  it  was  confidently  expected 
would  make  me  his  heir,  because  he  was  an  old  bachelor, 
because  I  was  named  after  him,  and  because  he  hated  all  die 
world  except  myself. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  inveterate  hater,  a  miser  even  in  mis- 
anthropy, and  hoarded  up  a  grudge  as  he  did  a  guinea.  Thus, 
though  my  mother  was  an  only  sister,  he  had  never  forgiven 
her  marriage  with  my  &ther,  against  whom  he  had  a  cold, 
still,  immovable  pique,  wkidi  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  like  a  stone  in  a  well,  ever  since  they  had  been  school- 
boys together.  My  mother,  however,  considered  me  as  the 
intermediate  being  that  was  to  bring  every  thing  again  into 
harmony,  for  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  prodigy — God  bless 
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her!  my  heart  overflows  whenever  I  recall  her  tenderness. 
She  was  the  most  excellent,  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers. 
I  was  her  only  child  :  it  was  a  pity  she  had  no  more,  for  she 
had  fondness  of  heart  enough  to  have  spoiled  a  dozen ! 

I  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  public. school,  sorely 
against  my  mother's  wishes ;  but  my  &ther  insisted  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  make  boys  hardy.  The  school  was 
kept  by  a  conscientious  prig  of  the  ancient  system,  who  did 
his  duty  by  the  boys  Intrusted  to  his  care :  that  is  to  say,  we 
were  Ac^ed  soundly  when  we  did  not  get  our  lessons.  We 
were  put  in  classes,  and  thus  flogged  on  in  droves  aloDg  the 
highway  of  knowledge,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  cattle  are 
driven  to  market;  where  those  that  are  heavy  in  gait,  or 
short  in  leg,  have  to  suffer  for  the  superior  alertness  or  longer 
limbs  of  their  companions. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  was  an  incor- 
rigible laggard.  I  have  always  had  the  poetical  feeling,  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  always  been  an  idle  fellow,  and  prone  to 
play  the  vagabond.  I  used  to  get  away  from  my  books  and 
adiool  whoever  I  could,  and  ramble  about  the  fields.  I 
was  surrounded  by  seductions  for  such  a  temperament.  The 
adiool-bouse  was  an  old-fashioned  whitewashed  mansion,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  standing  on  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful 
village:  close  by  it  was  the  veneraUe  church,  with  a  tall 
Gothic  spire;  before  it  spread  a  lovely  green  valley,  with  a 
little  stream  glistening  along  through  willow  groves ;  while  a 
lioe  of  blue  hills  bounding  the  landscape  gave  rise  to  many  a 
summer-day-dream  as  to  the  fairy  land  that  lay  beyond. 

In  ^>ite  of  all  the  scourgings  I  suffered  at  that  school  to 
make  me  love  my  book,  I  cannot  but  look  back  upon  the 
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place  With  fondness.  Indoed,  1  considered  this  frequent 
flagellation  as  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  the  regular 
mode  in  which  scholars  were  made. 

My  kind  mother  used  to  lament  over  my  details  of  the 
sore  trials  I  underwent  in  the  cause  of  learning;  but  my 
father  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  expostulations.  He  had  been 
flogged  through  school  himself,  and  he  swore  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  a  man  of  parts ;  though,  let  me  speak 
it  with  all  due  reverence,  my  &ther  was  but  an  indiflerent 
illustration  of  his  theory,  for  he  was  considered  a  grievous 
blockhead. 

My  poetical  temperament  evinced  itself  at  a  very  early 
period.  •  The  village  church  was  attended  every  Sunday  by  a 
neighboring  squire,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  park 
stretched  quite  to  the  village,  and  whose  spacious  country- 
seat  seemed  to  take  the  churdi  under  its  {Protection.  Indeed, 
you  would  have  thought  the  church  had  been  consecrated  to 
him  instead  of  to  the  Deity.  The  parish  clerk  bowed  low- 
before  him,  and  the  vergers  humbled  themselves  unto  the  dust 
in  his  presence.  He  always  entered  a  little  late,  and  wiih 
some  stir;  striking  his  cane  emphatically  on  the  ground, 
swaying  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  looking  lofUly  to  the  right 
and  left  as  he  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle ;  and  the  parson, 
who  always  ate  his  Sunday  dinner  with  him,  never  com- 
menced service  until  he  appeared.  He  sat  with  his  fiunily 
in  a  laige  pew,  gorgeously  lined,  humbling  himself  devoutly 
on  velvet  cushions,  and  reading  lessons  of  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  spirit  out  of  splendid  gold  and  morocco  prayer- 
books.  Whenever  the  parson  spoke  of  the  difiiculty  of  a  rich 
man's  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
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gation  would  turn  towards  the  "  grand  pew,"  and  I  thought 
the  squire  oeemed  pleased  with  the  application. 

The  pomp  of  this  pew,  and  the  aristocratical  air  of  the 
family  struck  mj  imagination  wonderfully;  and  I  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  little  daughter  of  the  squire's,  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  freak  of  fancy  made  me  more 
truant  from  my  studies  than  ever.  I  used  to  stroll  about 
the  squire's  park,  and  lurk  near  the  house,  to  catch  glimpses 
of  this  damsel  at  the  windows,  or  playing  about  the  lawn,  or 
walking  out  with  her  governess. 

I  had  not  enterprise  nor  impudence  enough  to  venture  from 
my  concealment.  Indeed  I  felt  like  an  arrant  poacher,  until 
I  read  one  or  two  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  when  I  pictured 
myself  as  some  sylvan  deity,  and  she  a  coy  wood-nymph  of 
whom  I  was  in  pursuit.  There  is  something  extremely  deli- 
cious in  these  early  awakenings  of  the  tender  passion.  I  can 
feel  even  at  this  moment  the  throbbing  in  my  boyish  bosom, 
whenever  by  chance  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  white  frock 
fluttering  among  the  shrubbery,  I  carried  about  in  my 
bosom  a  volume  of  Waller,  which  I  had  purloined  from  my 
mother's  library ;  and  I  applied  to  my  little  fair  one  all  the 
compliments  lavished  upon  Sacharissa. 

At  length  I  danced  with  her  at  a  school  ball.  I  was  so 
«  awkward  a  booby,  that  I  dared  scarcely  speak  to  her ;  I  was 
filled  with  awe  and  embarrassment  in  her  presence ;  but  I  was 
so  inspired,  that  my  poetical  temperament  for  the  first  time 
broke  out  in  verse,  and  I  fabricated  some  glowing  rhymes, 
in  which  I  berhymed  the  little  lady  under  the  favorite  name 
of  Sacharissa.  I  slipped  the  verses,  trembling  and  blushing, 
into  her  hand  the  next  Sunday  as  she  came  out  of  church. 
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The  little  prade  handed  them  to  her  mamrna;  the  maimna 
handed  them  to  the  squire ;  the  squire,  who  had  no  soul  for  po' 
etry ,  sent  them  in  dudgeon  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  the  school- 
master, with  a  barbarity  worthy  of  the  dark  ages,  gave  me  a 
sound  and  peculiarly  humiliating  flogging  for  thus  trespassing 
upon  Parnassus.  This  was  a  sad  outset  for  a  votary  of  the  muse ; 
it  ought  to  have  cured  me  of  my  passion  for  poetry  ;  but  it 
only  confirmed  it,  for  I  felt  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  rising  with- 
in me.  What  was  as  well,  perhaps,  it  cured  me  of  my 
passion  for  the  young  lady ;  for  I  felt  so  indignant  at  the 
ignominious  horsing  I  had  incurred  in  celebrating  her  charms, 
that  I  could  not  hold  up  my  head  in  chupch.  Fortunately 
for  my  wounded  sensibility,  the  Midsummer  holidays  came 
on,  and  I  returned  home.  My  mother,  as  usual,  inquired 
into  all  my  school  concerns,  my  little  pleasures,  and  cares, 
and  sorrows ;  for  boyhood  has  its  share  of  the  one  as  well  as 
of  the  other.  I  told  her  all,  and  she  was  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment I  had  experienced.  She  fired  up  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  squire,  and  the  prudery  of  the  daughter ;  and  as  to  the 
schoolmaster,  she  wondered  where  was  the  use  of  having 
schoolmasters,  and  why  boys  could  not  remain  at  home, 
and  be  educated  by  tutors,  under  the  eye  of  their  mothers. 
She  asked  to  see  the  verses  I  had  written,  and  she  was 
delighted  with  them;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  had  a 
pretty  taste  for  poetry.  She  ev^  showed  them  to  the 
parson^s  wife,  who  protested  they  were  charming;  and  the 
parson's  three  daughters  insisted  on  each  having  a  copy  of 


All  this  was  exceedingly  balsamic,  and  I  was  still  more 
consoled  and  encouraged  when  the  young  ladies,  who  were 


them. 
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the  bluestockings  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  read  Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives  quite  through,  assured  my  mother  that  great 
geniuses  never  studied,  but  were  always  idle ;  upon  which  I 
began  to  surmise  that  1  was  myself  something  out  of  the 
common  run.  My  father,  however,  was  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  for  when  my  mother,  in  the  pride  of  her  hearty 
showed  him  my  copy  of  verses,  he  threw  them  out  of  the 
window,  asking  her  *'  if  she  meant  to  make  a  ballad-monger 
of  the  boy  ?  ^  But  he  was  a  careless,  common-thinking  man, 
and  1  cannot  say  that  I  ever  loved  him  much ;  my  mother 
absorbed  all  my  filial  afiection. 

I  used  occasionally,  on  holidays,  to  be  sent  on  short 
visits  to  the  uncle  who  was  to  make  me  his  heir;  they 
thought  it  would  keep  me  in  his  mind,  and  render  him  fond 
of  me.  He  was  a  withered,  anxious-looking  old  fellow,  and 
lived  in  a  desolate  old  country-seat,  which  he  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin  firom  absolute  niggardliness.  He  kept  but  one  man- 
servant, who  had  lived,  or  rather  starved  with  him  for  years. 
No  woman  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  house.  A  slaughter 
of  the  old  servant  lived  by  the  gate,  in  what  had  been  a  por- 
ter^s  lodge,  and  was  permitted  to  come  into  the  house  about 
an  hour  each  day,  to  make  the  beds,  and  cook  a  morsel  of 
provisions.  The  park  that  surrounded  the  house  was  all  run 
wild :  the  trees  were  grown  out  of  shape ;  the  fish-ponds 
stagnant ;  the  urns  and  statues  fallen  from  their  pedestals,  and 
buried  among  the  rank  grass.  The  hares  and  pheasants  were 
so  little  molested,  except  by  poachers,  that  they  bred  in 
great  abundance,  and  sported  about  the  rough  lawns  and 
weedy  avenues.  To  guard  the  premises,  and  frighten  off 
robbers,  of  whom  he  was  somewhat  apprehensive^  and 
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visitors,  of  whom  he  was  in  almost  equal  awe,  my  uncle  kept 
two  or  three  bloodhounds,  who  were  always  prowling  round 
the  house,  and  were  the  dread  of  the  neighboring  peasantry. 
They  were  gaunt  and  half  starved,  seemed  ready  to  devour 
one  from  mere  hunger,  and  were  an  effectual  check  on  any 
stranger's  approach  to  this  wizard  castle. 

Such  was  my  nucleus  house,  which  1  used  to  visit  now  and 
then  during  the  holidays.  I  was,  as  1  before  said,  the  old 
man's  favorite ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  hate  me  so  much 
as  he  did  the  rest  of  the-  world.  1  had  been  apprised  of  his 
character,  and  cautioned  to  cultivate  his  good  will ;  but  I  was 
too  young  and  careless  to  be  a  courtier,  and,  indeed,  have 
never  been  sufficiently  studious  of  my  interests  to  let  them 
govern  my  feelings.  However,  we  jogged  on  very  well 
together,  and  as  my  visits  cost  him  almost  nothing  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  unwelcome.  I  brought  with  me  my 
fishing-rod,  and  half  supplied  the  table  from  the  fish-ponds. 

Our  meals  were  solitary  and  unsocial.  My  uncle  rarely 
spoke;  he  pointed  to  whatever  he  wanted,  and  the  servant 
perfectly  understood  him.  Indeed,  his  man  John,  or  Iron 
John,  as  he  was  called  in  the  neighborhood,  was  a  counter- 
part of  his  master.  He  was  a  tall,  bony  old  fellow,  with  a 
dry  wig,  that  seemed  made  of  cow's  t^il,  and  a  face  as 
tough  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  cow's  hide.  He  was 
generally  clad  in  a  long,  patched  livery  coat,  taken  out  of  the 
wardrobe  of  the  house,  and  which  bagged  loosely  ibout  him, 
having  evidently  belonged  to  some  corpulent  predecessor,  in 
the  more  plenteous  days  of  the  mansion.  From  long  habits 
of  taciturnity  the  hinges  of  his  jaws  seemed  to  have  grown 
absolutely  rusty,  and  it  cost  him  as  much  effort  to  set  them 
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ajaTy  and  to  let  out  a  tolerable  sentence,  as  it  would  have  done 
to  set  open  the  iron  gates  of  the  park,  and  let  out  the  old 
family  carriage,  that  was  dropping  to  pieces  in  the  coach- 
house. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  but  that  1  was  for  some  time 
amused  with  my  uncle's  peculiarities.  Even  the  very  deso- 
lateoess  of  the  establishment  had  something  in  it  that  hit  my 
&ncy.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  I  used  to  amuse  myself 
in  a  solitary  way,  by  rambling  about  the  park,  and  coursing 
like  a  colt  across  its  lawns.  The  hares  and  pheasants  seemed 
to  stare  with  surprise  to  see  a  human  being  walking  these 
forbidden  grounds  by  daylight.  Sometimes  I  amused  myself 
by  jerking  stones,  or  shooting  at  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
for  to  have  used  a  gun  would  have  been  treason.  Now  and 
then  my  path  was  crossed  by  a  little  red-headed,  ragged-tailed 
urchin,  the  son  of  the  womiui  at  the  lodge,  who  ran  wild 
about  the  premises.  I  tried  to  draw  him  into  familiarity,  and 
to  make  a  companion  of  him,  but  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
the  sta^ge  unsociable  character  of  every  thing  around  him, 
and  always  kept  aloof ;  so  I  considered  him  as  another  Orson, 
and  amused  myself  with  shooting  at  him  with  my  bow  and 
arrows,  and  he  would  hold  up  his  breeches  with  one  hand, 
and  scamper  away  like  a  deer. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  loneliness  and  wildness 
strangely  pleasing  to  me.  The  great  stables,  empty  and 
weather-broken,  with  the  names  of  favorite  horses  over  the 
vacant  stalls;  the  windows  bricked  and  boarded  up;  the 
broken  roofs,  garrisoned  by  rooks  and  jackdaws,  all  had  a 
singularly  forlorn  appearance.  One  would  have  concluded 
the  house  to  be  totally  uninhabited,  were  it  not  for  the  little 
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thread  of  blue  smoke  which  now  and  then  curled  up,  like  a 
corkscrew,  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  wide  chimneys  where 
my  uncle's  starveling  meal  was  cooking. 

My  uncle's  room  was  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  building, 
strongly  secured,  and  generally  locked.  I  was  never  ad- 
mitted into  this  strong-hold,  where  the  old  man  would  remain 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  drawn  np,  like  a  veteran 
spider,  in  the  citadel  of  his  web.  The  rest  of  the  mansion, 
however,  was  open  to  me,  and  I  wandered  about  it  uncon- 
strained. The  damp  and  rain  which  beat  in  through  the 
broken  windows,  crumbled  the  paper  from  the  walls, 
mouldered  the  pictures,  and  gradually  destroyed  the  furniture. 
I  loved  to  roam  about  the  wide  waste  chambers  in  bad 
weather,  and  listen  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  bang- 
ing about  of  the  doors  and  window-shutters.  I  pleased  my- 
self with  the  idea  how  completely,  when  I  came  to  the  estate, 
I  would  renovate  all  things,  and  make  the  old  building  ring 
with  merriment,  till  it  was  astonished  at  its  own  jocundity. 

The  chamber  which  I  occupied  on  these  visits,  had  been 
my  mother's  when  a  girl.  There  was  still  the  toilet-table 
of  her  own  adorning,  the  landscapes  of  her  own  drawing. 
She  had  never  seen  it  since  her  marriage,  but  would  often  ask 
me,  if  every  thing  was  still  the  same.  All  was  just  the 
same,  fbr  I  loved  that  chamber  on  her  account,  and  had  taken 
pains  to  put  every  thing  in  order,  and  to  mend  all  the  flaws 
in  the  windows  with  my  own  hands.  I  anticipated  the  time 
when  I  should  once  more  welcome  her  to  the  house  of  her 
fathers,  and  restore  her  to  this  little  nestling  place  of  her 
childhood. 

At  length  my  evil  genius,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  the  same 
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things  (he  Muse,  inspired  me  with  the  notion  of  rhyming 
again.  My  uncle,  -who  never  went  to  church,  used  on 
Sundays  to  read  chapters  out  of  the  Bible ;  and  Iron  John, 
the  woman  from  the  lodge,  and  myself,  were  his  congrega- 
tion. It  seemed  to  be  all  one  to  him  what  he  read,  so  long 
as  it  was  something  from  the  Bible.  Sometimes,  therefore, 
it  would  be  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  this  withered  anatomy 
would  read  about  being  stayed  with  flagons,  and  comforted 
with  apples,  for  he  was  sick  of  love."  Sometimes  he  would 
hobble,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  through  whole  chapters  of 
bard  Hebrew  names  in  Deuterononiy,  at  which  the  poor 
woman  would  sigh  and  groan,  as  if  wonderfully  moved.  His 
fikvorite  book,  however,  was  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  "  and 
when  he  came  to  that  part  which  treats  of  Doubting  Castle 
and  Giant  Despair,  1  thought  invariably  of  him  and  his  deso- 
late old  country-seat.  So  much  did  the  idea  amuse  me,  that 
I  took^o  scribbling  about  it  under  the  trees  in  the  park  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  had  made  some  progress  m  a  poem,  in  which  1 
had  given  a  description  of  the  place,  under  the  name  of 
Doubting  Castle,  and  personified  my  uncle  as  Giant  Despair. 

I  lost  my  poem  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  I  soon 
suspected  that  my  uncle  had  found  it,  as  he  harshly  intimated 
to  me  that  I  could  return  home,  and  that  I  need  not  come  and 
see  him  again  till  he  should  send  for  me. 

Just  about  this  time  my  mother  died.  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  circumstance.  My4ieart,  careless  and  wayward  as 
it  is,  gushes  with  the  recollection.  Her  death  was  an  event 
that  perhaps  gave  a  turn  to  all  my  after  fortunes.  With  her 
died  all  that  made  home  attractive.  I  had  no  longer  any- 
body whom  I  was  ambitious  to  please,  or  fearful  to  ofiend« 
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My  father  was  a  good  kind  of  man  in  his  way^  but  he  had 
bad  maxims  in  education,  and  we  differed  in  material  points. 
It  makes  a  vast  difference  in  opinion  about  the  utility  of  the 
rod,  which  end  happens  to  fall  to  one's  share.  I  never  could 
be  brought  into  my  father's  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  now,  therefore,  began  to  grow  very  impatient  of  re- 
maining at  school,  to  be  flogged  for  things  that  I  did  not  like. 
I  longed  for  variety,  especially  now  that  I  had  not  my 
uncle's  house  to  resort  to,  by  way  of  diversifying  the  dulness 
of  school,  with  the  dreariness  of  his  country-seat. 

I  was  now  almost  seventeen,  tall  for  my  age,  and  full  of 
idle  fancies.  I  had  a  roving,  inextinguishable  desire  to  see 
different  kinds  of  life,  and  different  orders  of  society ;  and 
this  vagrant  humor  had  been  fostered  in  me  by  Tom  Dribble, 
the  prime  wag  and  great  genius  of  the  school,  who  had  all  the 
rambling  propensities  of  a  poet. 

I  used  to  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  school,  on  a  fine  summer's 
day,  and  instead  of  studying  the  book  which  lay  open  before 
me,  my  eye  was  gazing  through  the  windows  on  the  green 
fields  and  blue  hills.  How  I  envied  the  h^py  groups  on  the 
tops  of  stage-coaches,  chatting,  and  joking,  and  laughing,  as 
they  were  whirled  by  the  school-house  on  their  way  to  the 
metropolis.  Even  the  wagoners,  trudging  along  beside  their 
ponderous  teams,  and  traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  were  objects  of  envy  to  me :  I  fancied  to  myself 
what  adventures  they  must  ejipericnce,  and  what  odd  scenes 
of  life  they  must  witness.  All  this  waf,  doubtle^  the 
poetical  temperament  working  within  me,  and  tempting  me 
forth  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation,  which  I  mistook  for  the 
world  of  real  life. 
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While  my  mother  lived,  this  strong  propensity  to  rove 
was  counteracted  by  the  stronger  attractions  of  home,  and  by 
the  powerful  ties  of  affection  which  drew  me  to  her  side ;  but 
now  that  she  was  gone,  the  attraction  had  ceased ;  the  ties 
were  severed.  I  had  no  longer  an  anchorage-ground  for  my 
heart,  but  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  vagrant  impulse. 
Nothing  but  the  narrow  allowance  on  which  my  father  kept 
me,  and  the  consequent  penury  of  my  purse,  prev^ted  me 
from  mounting  to  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  and  launching  my- 
self adrift  on  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

Just  about  this  time  the  viUage  was  agitated  for  a  day 
or  two,  by  the  passing  through  of  several  caravans,  contain- 
ing wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles,  for  a  great  £ur  annually 
held  at  a  neighboring  town. 

I  had  never  seen  a  fair  of  any  consequence,  and  my 
curiosity  was  powerfully  awakened  by  this  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion. I  gazed  with  respect  and  wonder  at  the  vagrant  per- 
sonages who  accompanied  these  caravans.  I  loitered  about 
the  village  inn,  listening  with  curiosity  and  delight  to  the 
slang  talk  and  cant  jokes  of  the  showmen  and  their  followers ; 
and  I  ielt  an  eager  desire  to  witness  this  fair,  which  my 
fancy  decked  out  as  something  wonderfully  fine. 

A  holiday  afternoon  presented,  when  I  could  be  absent 
from  noon  until  evening.  A  wagon  was  going^from  the 
village  to  the  fair ;  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  Tom  Dribble,  who  was  a  truant  to  the  very 
heart's  core.  We  hired  seats,  and  set  off  full  of  boyish  ex- 
pectation. I  promised  myself  that  I  would  but  take  a  peep  at 
the  land  of  promise,  and  hasten  back  again  before  my  absence 
should  be  noticed. 
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Heavens!  how  happy  I  was  on  arriving  at  the  fair! 
How  I  was  enchanted  with  the  world  of  fun  and  pageantry 
around  me  !  The  humors  of  Punch,  the  feats  of  the  equestri- 
ans, the  magical  tricks  of  the  conjurors  !  But  what  principally 
caught  my  attention  was  an  itinerant  theatre,  where  a  tragedy, 
pantomime,  and  farce,  were  all  acted  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour ;  and  more  of  the  dramatis  personse  murdered,  than  at 
either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  evening.  I  have  since  seen  many  a  play  performed 
by  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  but  never  have  I  derived 
half  the  delight  from  any  that  I  did  from  this  first  repre- 
sentation. 

There  was  a  ferocious  tyrant  in  a  skullcap  like  an  inverted 
porringer,  and  a  dress  of  red  baize,  magnificently  embroid- 
ered with  gilt  leather ;  with  his  face  so  bewhiskered,  and  his 
eyebrows  so  knit  and  expanded  with  burnt  cork,  that  he 
made  my  heart  quake  within  me,  as  he  stamped  about  the 
little  stage.  I  was  enraptured  too  with  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  a  distressed  damsel  in  faded  pink  silk,  and  dirty  white 
muslin,  whom  he  held  in  cruel  captivity  by  way  of  gaining 
her  affections,  and  who  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and 
flourished  a  ragged  white  handkerchief,  from  the  top  of  an 
impregnable  tower  of  the  size  of  a  bandbox. 

Even  afler  1  had  come  out  from  the  play,  I  could  not  tear 
myself  from  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  but  lingered,  gazing 
and  wondering,  and  laughing  at  the  dramatis  personam  as  they 
performed  their  antics,  or  danced  upon  a  stage  in  front  of  the 
booth,  to  decoy  a  new  set  of  spectators. 

I  was  so  bewildered  by  the  scene,  and  so  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  sensations  that  kept  swarming  upon  me,  that  I  was  like  one 
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entranced*  I  lost  my  companion,  Tom  Dribble,  in  a  tumult 
and  scuffle  that  took  place  near  one  of  the  shows ;  but  I  was 
too  much  occupied  in  mind  to  think  long  about  him.  1 
strolled  about  until  dark,  when  the  fair  was  lighted  up,  and  a 
new  scene  of  magic  opened  upon  me.  The  illumination  of 
the  tents  and  booths,  the  brilliatit  effect  of  the  stages  deco- 
rated with  lamps,  with  dramatic  groups  flaunting  about  them 
in  gaudy  dresses,  contrasted  splendidly  with  the  surrounding 
darkness  ;  while  the  uproar  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  haut- 
boys, and  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  harangues  of  the  show- 
men, the  squeaking  of  Punch,  and  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  all  united  to  complete  my  giddy  distraction. 

Time  flew  without  my  perceiving  it.  When  1  came  to 
myself  and  thought  of  the  school,  I  hastened  to  return.  I  in- 
quired for  the  wagon  in  which  I  had  come :  it  had  been  gone 
for  hours  !  I  asked  the  time :  it  was  almost  midnight !  A 
sudden  quaking  seized  me.  How  was  I  to  get  back  to  school  1 
I  was  too  weary  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  I  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  a  conveyance.  Even  if  I  should  find  one, 
could  I  venture  to  disturb  the  school-house  long  after  midnight 
—to  arouse  that  sleeping  lion  the  usher  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  night's  rest  ? — the  idea  was  too  dreadful  for  a  delinquent 
schoolboy.  All  the  horrors  of  return  rushed  upon  me.  My 
absence  must  long  before  this  have  been  remarked ; — and  ab- 
sent for  a  whole  night ! — a  deed  of  darkness  not  easily  to  be 
expiated.  The  rod  of  the  pedagogue  budded  forth  into  ten- 
fold terrors  before  my  aflrighted  fancy.  I  pictured  to  myself 
punishment  and  humiliation  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  picture.    Alas  !  how  often  are  the  pettj^ 
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ills  of  boyhood  as  painful  to  our  tender  natures,  as  are  the 
sterner  evils  of  manhood  to  our  robuster  minds. 

I  wandered  about  among  the  bootlis,  and  I  might  have  do- 
rived  a  lesson  from  my  actual  feelings,  how  much  the  charms 
of  this  world  depend  upon  ourselves  ;  for  I  no  longer  saw  any 
thing  gay  or  delightful  in  the  revelry  around  me.  At  length 
I  lay  down,  wearied  and  perplexed,  behind  one  of  the  large 
tents,  and,  covering  myself  with  the  margin  of  the  tent  cloth, 
to  keep  off  the  night  chill,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  had  not  slept  long,  when  1  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  merriment  within  an  adjoining  booth.  It  was  the  itinerant 
theatre,  rudely  constructed  of  boards  and  canvas.  I  peeped 
through  an  aperture,  and  saw  the  whole  dramatis  personae, 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  pantomime,  all  refreshing  themselves 
after  the  final  dismissal  of  their  auditors.  They  were  merry 
and  gamesome,  and  made  the  flimsy  theatre  ring  with  their 
laughter.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  tragedy  tyrant  in  red 
baize  and  fierce  whbkera,  who  had  made  my  heart  quake  as 
he  strutted  about  the  boards,  now  transformed  into  a  fat^ 
good-humored  fellow  ;  the  beaming  porringer  laid  aside  from 
his  brow,  and  his  jolly  face  washed  from  all  the  terrors  of 
burnt  cork.  I  was  delighted,  too,  to  see  the  distressed  dam- 
sel, in  faded  silk  and  dirty  muslin,  who  had  trembled  under 
his  tyranny,  and  afflicted  me  so  much  by  her  sorrows,  now 
seated  familiarly  on  his  knee,  and  quaffing  from  the  same  tan- 
kard. Harlequin  lay  asleep  on  one  of  the  benches ;  and  monks, 
satyrs,  and  vestal  virgins,  were  grouped  together,  laughing 
outrageously  at  a  broad  story  told  by  an  unhappy  count,  who 
had  been  barbarously  murdered  in  the  tragedy. 

This  was  indeed,  novelty  to  me.    It  was  a  peep  into 
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'another  planet.  I  gazed  and  listened  with  intense  curiositj^ 
and  enjoyment  They  had  a  thousand  odd  stories  and  jokes 
about  the  events  of  the  day,  and  burlesque  descriptions  and 
mimickings  of  the  spectators  who  had  been  admiring  them. 
Their  conversation  was  full  of  allusions  to  their  adventures  at 
different  places  Where  they  had  exhibited ;  the  characters  they 
had  met  with  in  different  viUages ;  and  the  ludicrous  difficult 
ties  in  which  they  had  occasionally  been  involved.  All  past 
cares  and  troubles  were  now  turned,  by  these  thoughtless 
beings,  into  matters  of  merriment,  and  made  to  contribute 
to  the  gayety  of  the  moment.  They  had  been  moving  from 
fair  to  &ir  about  the  kingdom,  and  were  the  next  morning  to 
set  out  on  their  way  to  London.  My  resolution  was  taken. 
I  stole  from  my  nest,  and  crept  through  a  hedge  into  a  neigh- 
boring field,  where  1  went  to  work  to  make  a  taterdemalion 
of  myself.  I  tore  my  clothes ;  soiled  them  with  dirt ;  be- 
grimed my  face  and  hands,  and  crawling  near  one  of  the 
booths,  purloined  an  old  hat,  and  left  my  new  one  in  its 
place.  It  was  an  honest  theft,  and  I  hope  may  not  hereafter 
rise  np  in  judgment  against  'me. 

I  now  ventured  to  the  scene  of  merry-making,  and  pre- 
senting myself  before  the  dramatic  corps,  offered  myself  as  a 
volunteer.  I  felt  terribly  agitated  and  abashed,  for  never  be- 
fore ^  stood  I  in  such  a  presence."  1  had  addressed  myself  to 
the  manager  of  the  company.  He  was  a  fat  man,  dressed  in 
dirty  white,  with  a  red  sash  fringed  with  tinsel  swathed  round 
his  body ;  his  face  was  smeared  with  paint,  and  a  majestic 
plnme  towered  from  an  old  spangled  black  bonnet.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  this  Olympus,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  inferior  gods  and  goddesses  of  his  court.    He  sat  on  the 
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end  of  a  bench,  by  a  table,  with  one  arm  akimbo,  and  the 
other  extended  to  the  handle  of  a  tankard,  which  he  had  slowly 
set  down  from  his  lips,  as  he  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  scrutiny  ;  and  I  fancied  the  groups 
around  all  watching  as  in  silent  suspense,  and  waiting  for  the 
imperial  nod. 

He  (juestioned  me  as  to  who  I  was ;  what  were  my  quali- 
fications ;  and  what  terms  I  expected.  I  passed  myself  off 
for  a  dischai^ed  servant  from  a  gentleman's  family ;  and  as, 
happily,  one  does  not  require  a  special  recommendation  to  get 
admitted  into  bad  company,  the  questions  on  that  head  were 
easily  satisfied.  As  to  my  accomplishments,  I  could  spout  a 
little  poetry,  and  knew  several  scenes  of  plays,  which  I  had 
learnt  at  school  exhibitions,  I  could  dance  That  was 

enough.  No  further  questions  were  ,  asked  me  as  to  accom- 
plishments ;  it  was  the  very  thing  they  wanted ;  and  as  I 
asked  no  wages  but  merely  meat  and  drink,  and  safe  conduct 
about  the  world,  a  bargain  was  struck  in  a  moment. 

Behold  me,  therefore,  transformed  in  a  sudden  from  a  gen- 
tleman student  to  a  dancing  buffoon ;  for  such,  in  fact,  was 
the  character  in  which  I  made  my  debut.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  formed  the  groups  in  the  dramas,  and  was  principally 
employed  on  the  stage  in  front  of  the  booth  to  attract  com- 
pany. I  was  equipped  as  a  satyr,  in  a  dress  of  drab  frieze  that 
fitted  to  my  shape,  M'ith  a  great  laughing  mask,  ornamented 
with  huge  ears  and  short  horns.  I  was  pleased  with  the  dis- 
guise, because  it  kept  me  from  the  danger  of  being  discovered, 
whilst  we  were  in  that  part  of  the  country  j  and  as  I  had 
merely  to  dance  and  make  antics,  the  character  was  &vorable 
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to  a  debutant — being  almost  on  a  par  with  Simon  Smug's 
part  of  the  lion,  which  required  nothing  but  roaring. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  at  this  sudden  change 
in  my  situation.  I  felt  no  degradation,  for  I  had  seen  too 
little  of  society  to  be  thoughtful  about  the  difference  of  rank ; 
and  a  boy  of  sixteen  is  seldom  aristocratical.  I  had  given  up 
no  friend,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  world  that 
cared  for  me  now  that  my  poor  mother  was  dead ;  I  had 
given  up  no  pleasure,  for  my  pleasure  was  to  ramble  about 
and  indulge  the  flow  of  a  poetical  imagination,  and  I  now  en- 
joyed it  in  perfection.  There  is  no  life  so  truly  poetical  as 
that  of  a  dancing  buffoon. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  argued  grovelling  inclinations. 
I  do  not  think  so.  Not  that  I  mean  to  vindicate  myself  in 
any  great  degree :  I  know  too  well  what  a  whimsical  com- 
pound I  am.  But  in  this  instance  I  was  seduced  by  no  love 
of  low  company,  nor  disposition  to  indulge  in  low  vices.  I 
have  always  despised  the  brutally  vulgar,  and  had  a  disgust 
at  vice,  whether  in  high  or  low  life.  1  was  governed  merely 
by  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  impulse.  I  had  no  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  this  profession  as  a  mode  of  life,  or  of  attaching 
myself  to  these  people,  as  my  future  class  of  society.  I 
thought  merely  of  a  temporary  gratification  to  my  curiosity, 
and  an  indulgence  of  my  humors.  I  had  already  a  strong 
relish  for  the  peculiarities  of  character  and  the  varieties  of 
situation,  and  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  comedy  of  life, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  it  through  all  its  shifting  scenes. 

In  mingling,  therefore,  among  mountebanks  and  buffoons, 
1  was  protected  by  the  very  vivacity  of  imagination  which 
had  led  me  among  them ;  I  moved  about,  enveloped,  as  it 
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were,  in  a  protecting  delusion,  which  my  &ncy  spread  around 
me.  I  assimilated  to  these  peoplo  only  as  they  struck  me 
poetically ;  their  whimsical  ways  and  a  certain  picturesque- 
ness  in  their  mode  of  life  entertained  me  ;  hut  I  was  neither 
amused  nor  corrupted  by  their  vices.  In  short,  I  mingled 
among  them,  as  Prince  Hal  did  among  his  graceless  asso- 
ciates, merely  to  gratify  my  humor. 

I  did  not  investigate  my  motives  in  this  manner,  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  too  careless  and  thoughtless  to  reason  about 
the  matter ;  but  I  do  so  now,  when  I  look  back  with  trem- 
bling to  think  of  the  ordeal  to  which  1  unthinkingly  exposed 
myself,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  through  it.  Noth- 
ing, I  am  convinced,  but  the  poetical  temperament,  that 
hurried  me  into  the  scrape,  brought  me  out  of  it  without  my 
becoming  an  arrant  vagabond. 

Full  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  giddy  with  the 
wildness  of  animal  spirits,  so  rapturous  in  a  boy,  I  capered,  I 
danced,  I  played  a  thousand  fantastic  tricks  about  the  stage, 
in  the  villages  in  which  we  exhibited ;  and  I  ^as  universally 
pronounced  the  most  agreeable  monster  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  those  parts.  My  disappearance  from  school  had 
awakened  my  father's  anxiety  ;  for  I  one  day  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  myself  cried  before  the  very  booUi  in  which  I  was 
exhibiting,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  any  intelligence  of 
me.  I  had  no  great  scruple  about  letting  my  father  suffer  a 
little  uneasiness  on  my  account;  it  would  punish  him  for 
past  indifference,  and  would  make  him  value  me  the  more 
when  he  found  me  again. 

I  have  wondered  that  some  of  my  comrades  did  not  recog- 
nize me  in  the  stray  sheep  that  was  cried ;  but  they  were  all ; 
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no  doubt,  occupied  by  their  own  concerns.  They  were  all 
laboring  seriously  in  their  antic  Tocation ;  for  folly  was  a 
mere  trade  with  most  of  them,  and  they  often  grinned  and 
capered  with  heavy  hearts.  With  me,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  all  real.  I  acted  cati  amore,  and  rattled  and  laughed  from 
the  irrepressible  gayety  of  my  spirits.  It  is  true  that,  now 
and  then,  I  started  and  looked  grave  on  receiving  a  sudden 
thwack  from  the  wooden  sword  of  Harlequin  in  the  course  of 
my  gambols,  as  it  brought  to  mind  the  birch  of  my  school- 
master. But  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  bore  all  the 
cuffing,  and  kicking,  and  tumbling  about,  which  form  the 
practical  wit  of  yoiur  itinerant  pantomime,  with  a  good  hu- 
mor that  made  me  a  prodigious  fiivorite. 

The  country  campaign  of  the  troop  was  soon  at  an  end, 
and  we  set  off  for  the  metropolis,  to  perform  at  the  fiiirs 
which  are  held  in  its  vicinity.  The  greater  part  of  our 
theatrical  property  was  sent  on  direct,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  fairs ;  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  company  travelled  slowly  on,  foraging  among  the 
villages.  I  was  amused  with  the  desultory,  hap-hazard  kind 
of  life  we  led ;  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Sometimes 
revelling  in  ale-houses,  sometimes  feasting  under  hedges  in 
the  green  fields.  When  audiences  were  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness profitable,  we  fiired  well ;  and  when  othervrise,  we  &red 
scantily,  consoled  ourselves,  and  made  up  with  anticipations 
of  the  next  day's  success. 

At  length  the  increasing  frequency  of  coaches  hurrying  past 
us,  covered  with  passengers;  the  increasing  number  of  car- 
riages, carts,  wagons,  gigs,  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
all  thronging  the  road ,  the  snug  country  boxes  with  trim 
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flower-gardens,  twelve  feet  square,  and  their  trees  twelv  j  feet 
high,  all  powdered  with  dust,  and  the  innumerable  seminaries 
for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  situated  along  the  road  for 
the  benefit  of  country  air  and  rural  retirement ;  all  these  in- 
signia announced  that  the  mighty  London  was  at  hand.  The 
hurry,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  noise,  and  the 
dust,  increased  as  we  proceeded,  until  I  saw  the  great  cloud 
of  smoke  hanging  in  the  air,  like  a  canopy  of  state,  over  this 
queen  of  cities. 

In  this  way,  then,  did  I  enter  the  metropolis,  a  strolling 
vagabond,  on  the  top  of  a  caravan,  with  a  crew  of  vagabonds 
about  me ;  but  I  was  as  happy  as  a  prince ;  for,  like  Prince 
Hal,  I  felt  myself  superior  to  my  situation,  and  knew  that  I 
could  at  any  time  cast  it  off,  and  emerge  into  my  proper 
sphere. 

How  my  eyes  sparkled  as  we  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
and  I  saw  splendid  equipages  rolling  by;  with  powdered 
footmen  behind,  in  rich  liveries,  with  fine  nosegays,  and  gold- 
headed  caues ;  and  with  lovely  women  within,  so  sumptuously 
dressed,  and  so  surpassingly  fair !  I  was  always  extremely 
sensible  to  female  beauty,  and  here  I  saw  it  in  all  its  powers 
of  fascination :  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  "  beauty  un- 
adorned," there  is  something  almost  awful  in  female  loveliness 
decked  out  in  jewdled  state.  The  swanlike  neck  encircled 
with  diamonds ;  the  raven  locks  clustered  with  pearls ;  the 
ruby  glowing  on  the  snowy  bosom,  are  objects  which  1  could 
never  contemplate  without  emotion;  and  a  dazzling  white 
arm  clasped  with  bracelets,  and  taper,  transparent  fingers, 
laden  with  sparkling  rings,  are  to  me  irresistible. 

My  very  eyes  ached  as  I  gazed  at  the  high  and  courtly 
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beauty  before  me.  It  surpassed  all  that  my  imagination  had 
conceived  of  the  sex.  I  shrank,  for  a  moment,  into  shame  at 
the  company  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  repined  at  the  vast 
distance  that  seemed  to  intervene  between  me  and  these  mag- 


I  forbear  to  give  a  detail  of  the  happy  life  I  led  about  the 
skirts  of  the  metropolis,  playing  at  the  various  fairs  held  there 
during  the  latter  part  of  spring,  and  the  beginning  of  summer. 
This  continued  change  from  place  to  place,  and  scene  to  scene, 
fed  my  imagination  with  novelties,  and  kept  my  spirits  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  excitement.  As  I  was  tall  of  my  age,  I 
aspired,  at  one  time,  to  play  heroes  in  tragedy ;  but,  afler 
two  or  three  trials,  I  was  pronounced  by  the  manager  totally 
unfit  for  the  line ;  and  our  first  tragic  actress,  who  was  a 
large  woman,  and  held  a  small  hero  in  abhorrence,  confirmed 
his  decision. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  attempted  to  give  point  to  language 
which  had  no  point,  and  nature  to  scenes  which  had  no  nature. 
They  said  I  did  not  fill  out  my  characters ;  and  they  were 
right.  The  characters  had  all  been  prepared  for  a  different 
sort  of  man.  Our  tragedy  hero  was  a  round,  robustious 
fellow,  with  an  amazing  voice ;  who  stamped  and  slapped  his 
breast  until  his  wig  shook  again ;  and  who  roared  and  bel- 
lowed out  his  bombast  until  every  phrase  swelled  upon  the 
ear  like  the  sound  of  a  kettle-drum.  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  fill  out  his  dotlies  as  his  characters.  When  we 
had  a  dialogue  tc^ether,  I  was  nothing  before  him,  with  my 
slender  voice  and  discriminating  manner.  I  might  as  well 
have  attempted  to  parry  a  cudgel  with  a  small-sword.  If  he 
found  me  in  any  way  gaining  ground  upon  him,  he  would  take 
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refuge  in  his  mighty  voice,  and  throw  his  tones  like  peals  of 
thunder  at  mc,  until  they  were  drowned  in  the  still  louder 


To  tell  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  I  was  not  shown  fair  play, 
and  that  there  was  management  at  the  bottom ;  for  without 
vanity  I  thuik  I  was  a  better  actor  than  he.  As  I  had  not 
embarked  in  the  vagabond  line  through  ambition,  I  did  not 
repine  at  lack  of  preferment ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  find  tiiat 
a  vagrant  life  was  not  without  its  cares  and  anxieties ;  and 
that  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  mad  ambiticMi,  were  to  be  found 
even  among  vagabonds. 

Indeed,  as  I  became  more  familiar  with  my  situation,  and 
the  delusions  of  fancy  gradually  faded  away,  I  began  to  find 
that  my  associates  were  not  the  happy  careless  creatures  I 
had  at  first  imagined  them.  They  were  jealous  of  each  other's 
talents ;  they  quarrelled  about  parts,  the  same  as  the  actors 
on  the  grand  theatres;  they  quarrelled  about  dresses;  and 
there  was  one  robe  of  yellow  silk,  trimmed  with  red,  and  a 
head-dress  of  three  rumpled  ostrich-feathers,  which  were  con- 
tinually setting  the  ladies  of  the  company  by  the  ears.  Even 
those  who  had  attained  the  highest  honors  were  not  more 
happy  than  the  rest ;  for  Mr.  Flimsey  himself,  our  first  tra- 
gedian, and  apparently  a  jovial  good-humored  fellow,  confessed 
to  me  one  day,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  was  a  mis- 
erable man.  He  had  a  brother-in-law,  a  relative  by  marriage, 
though  not  by  blood,  who  was  manager  of  a  theatre  in  a  small 
country  town.  And  this  same  brother  a  little  more  than 
kin  but  less  than  kind  looked  down  upon  him,  and  treated 
him  with  contumely,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  but  a  strolling 
player.    I  tried  to  console  him  with  the  thoughts  of  the  vast 
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applause  he  daily  received,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  de- 
clared that  it  gave  him  no  delight,  and  that  he  should  never 
be  a  happy  man,  until  the  name  of  Flimsey  rivalled  the  name 
of  Crimp. 

How  little  do  those  before  the  scenes  know  of  what  passes 
behind  !  how  little  can  they  judge,  from  the  countenances  of 
actors,  of  what  is  passing  in  their  hearts  I  I  hav  e  known  two 
lovers  quarrel  like  cats  behind  the  scenes,  who  were;  the 
moment  atler,  to  fly  into  each  other^s  embraces.  And  I  have 
dreaded,  when  our  Belvidera  was  to  take  her  iarewell  kiss  of 
her  Jaflier,  lest  she  should  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  cheek.  Our 
tragedian  was  a  rough  joker  off  the  stage ;  our  prime  clown 
the  most  peevish  mortal  living.  The  latter  used  to  go  about 
snapping  and  snarling,  with  a  broad  laugh  painted  on  his 
countenance;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  gravity  of  a  monkey,  or  the  melancholy  of  a  gibed 
cat,  there  is  no  more  melancholy  creature  in  existence  than  a 
mountebank  off  duty. 

The  only  thing  in  which  all  parties  agreed,  was  to  backbite 
the  manager,  and  cabal  against  his  reflations.  This,  how- 
ever, I  have  since  discovered  to  be  a  common  trait  of  human 
nature,  and  to  take  place  in  all  communities.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  main  business  of  man  to  repine  at  government.  In 
all  situations  of  life,  into  which  I  have  looked,  1  have  found 
mankind  divided  into  two  grand  parties  :  those  who  ride,  and 
those  who  are  ridden.  The  great  struggle  of  life  seems  to  be 
which  shall  keep  in  the  saddle.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
fimdamental  principle  of  politics,  whether  in  great  or  little 
life.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to  moralize — but  one  cannot 
always  sink  the  philosopher, 
d 
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Well,  then,  to  return  to  myself,  it  was  determined,  as  I 
said,  that  I  was  not  fit  for  tragedy,  and,  unluckily,  as  my 
study  was  bad,  having  a  very  poor  memory,  I  was  pro- 
nounced  unfit  for  comedy  also ;  besides,  the  line  of  young 
gentlemen  was  already  engrossed  by  an  actor  with  whom  I 
cuuld  not  pretend  to  enter  into  competition,  he  having  filled 
it  for  almost  half  a  century.  I  came  down  again,  therefore, 
to  pantomime.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  good  offices 
of  the  manager's  lady,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  mc,  I  was 
promoted  from  the  part  of  the  satyr  to  that  of  the  lover ;  and 
with  my  (kce  patched  and  painted,  a  huge  cravat  of  paper,  a 
steeple-crowned  hat,  and  dangling  long-skirted  sky-blue  coat, 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  lover  of  Columbine.  My  part 
did  not  call  for  much  of  the  tender  and  sentimental.  I  had 
merely  to  pursue  the  fugitive  fair  one ;  to  have  a  door  now 
and  then  slammed  in  my  face ;  to  run  my  head  occasionally 
against  a  post ;  to  tumble  and  roll  about  with  Pantaloon  and 
the  Clown ;  and  to  endure  the  hearty  thwacks  of  Harlequin's 
wooden  sword. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  my  poetical  temperament  be- 
gan to  ferment  within  me,  and  to  work  out  new  troubles. 
The  inflammatory  air  of  a  great  metropolis,  added  to  the  rural 
scenes  in  which  the  fairs  were  held,  such  as  Greenwich  Park, 
Epping  Forest,  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  West  End,  had 
a  powerful  eflfect  upon  me.  While  in  Greenwich  Park,  I  was 
witness  to  the  old  holiday  games  of  running  down  hill,  and 
kissing  in  the  ring ;  and  then  the  firmament  of  blooming  feces 
and  blue  eyes  that  would  be  turned  towards  me,  as  I  was 
playing  antics  on  the  stage ;  all  these  set  my  young  blood  and 
my  poetical  vein  in  full  flow.    In  short,  I  played  the  cfaarao 
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ter  to  the  life,  and  became  desperately  enamored  of  Co- 
lumbine. She  was  a  trim,  well-made,  tempting  girl,  with  a 
roguish  dimpling  &ce,  and  fine  chestnut  hair  clustering  all 
about  it.  The  moment  I  got  fairly  smitten,  there  was  an  end 
to  all  playing.  I  was  such  a  creature  of  &ncy  and  feeling, 
that  I  could  not  put  on  a  pretended,  when  I  was  powerfully 
affected  by  a  real  emotion.  1  could  not  sport  with  a  fiction 
that  came  so  near  to  the  fact  I  became  too  natural  in  my 
acting  to  succeed.  And  then,  what  a  situation  for  a  lover ! 
I  was  a  mere  stripling,  and  she  played  with  my  passion ;  for 
girls  soon  grow  more  adroit  and  knowing  in  these  matters 
than  your  awkward  youngsters.  What  agonies  had  I  to 
suffer  1  Every  time  that  she  danced  in  front  of  the  booth, 
and  made  such  liberal  displays  of  her  charms,  I  was  in  tor- 
ment. To  complete  my  misery,  1  had  a  real  rival  in  Harle- 
quin, an  active,  vigorous,  knowing  varlet,  of  six-and-twenty. 
What  had  a  raw,  inexperienced  youngster  like  me  to  hope 
from  such  a  competition  1 

I  had  still,  however,  some  advantages  in  my  fevor.  In 
spite  of  my  change  of  life,  I  retained  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  always  distinguishes  the  gentleman ;  that  some- 
thing which  dwells  in  a  man's  air  and  deportment,  and  not  in 
his  clothes ;  and  which  is  as  diflicult  for  a  gentleman  to  put 
ofi^  as  for  a  vulgar  fellow  to  put  on.  The  company  generally 
felt  it,  and  used  to  call  me  Little  Gentleman  Jack.  The  girl 
felt  it  too,  and,  in  spite  of  her  predilection  for  my  powerful 
rival,  she  liked  to  flirt  with  me.  This  only  aggravated  my 
troubles,  by  increasing  my  passion,  and  awakening  the  jeal- 
ousy of  her  party-colored  lover. 

Alas  I  think  what  I  suffered  at  being  obliged  to  keep  up 
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an  ineffectual  diase  after  my  Columbine  through  whole  pan- 
tomimes ;  to  see  her  carried  ofF  in  the  \ngorou8  arms  of  the 
happy  Harlequin ;  and  to  be  obliged,  instead  of  snatching  her 
from  him,  to  tumble  sprawling  with  Pantaloon  and  the  Clown, 
and  bear  the  infernal  and  degrading  thwacks  of  my  rivaTs 
weapon  of  lath,  which,  may  heaven  confound  him  !  (excuse  my 
passion,)  the  villain  laid  on  with  a  malicious  good-will :  nay, 
I  could  absolutely  hear  him  chuckle  and  laugh  beneath  his  ac- 
cursed mask — I  beg  pardon  for  growing  a  little  warm  in  mj 
narrative — I  wish  to  be  cool,  but  these  recollections  will  some- 
times agitate  me.  I  have  heard  and  road  of  many  desperate 
and  deplorable  situations  of  lovers,  but  none,  I  think,  in 
which  true  love  was  ever  exposed  to  so  severe  and  peculiar 


This  could  not  last  long ;  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  such 
flesh  and*  bh)od  as  mine,  could  not  bear  it.  1  had  repeated 
heart-burnings  and  quarrels  with  my  rival,  in  which  he  treated 
me  with  the  mortifying  forbearance  of  a  man  towards  a  child. 
Had  he  quarrelled  outright  with  me,  I  could  have  stomached 
it,  at  least  I  should  have  known  what  part  to  take ;  but  to  be 
humored  and  treated  as  a  child  in  the  presence  of  my  mis- 
tress, when  I  felt  all  the  bantam  spirit  of  a  little  man  swelling 
within  me — Gods !  it  was  insufferable  ! 

At  length,  we  were  exhibiting  one  day  at  West  End  fair, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  very  fashionable  resort,  and  often 
beleaguered  with  gay  equipages  from  to^vn.  Among  the 
spectators  that  filled  the  first  row  of  our  little  canvas  theatre 
one  afternoon,  when  I  had  to  figure  in  a  pantomime,  were  a 
number  of  young  ladies  from  a  boarding-school,  with  their 
governess.    Guess  my  confusion,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
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antics,  I  behdd  among  the  number  my  quondani  flame ;  her 
whom  I  had  berhymed  at  school,  her  for  whose  charms  I  had 
smarted  so  severely,  the  cruel  Sacharissa !  What  was  worse, 
I  fiincied  she  recollected  me,  and  was  repeating  the  story  of 
my  humiliating  flagellation,  for  I  saw  her  whispering  to  her 
companions  and  her  governess.  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  the 
part  I  was  acting,  and  of  the  place  where  I  was.  I  felt  shrunk 
to  nothing,  and  could  have  crept  into  a  rat-hole — unluckily, 
none  was  open  to  receive  me.  Before  I  could  recover  from 
my  confusion,  I  was  tumbled  over  by  Pantaloon  and  the 
Clown,  and  I  felt  the  sword  of  Harlequin  making  vigorous 
assaults  in  a  manner  most  degrading  to  my  dignity. 

Heaven  and  earth !  was  I  again  to  suffer  martyrdom  in 
this  ignominious  manner,  in  the  knowledge,  and  even  before 
the  very  eyes  of  this  most  beautiful,  but  most  disdainful  of 
fair  ones  ?  All  my  long-smothered  wrath  broke  out  at  once ; 
the  dormant  feelings  of  the  gentleman  arose  within  me. 
Stung  to  Uie  quick  by  intolerable  mortification,  I  sprang  on 
my  feet  in  an  instant ;  leaped  upon  Harlequin  like  a  young 
tiger ;  tore  off  his  mask  ;  buffeted  him  in  the  face ;  and  soon 
shed  more  blood  on  the  stage,  than  had  been  spilt  upon  it 
during  a  whole  tragic  campaign  of  battles  and  murders. 

As  soon  as  Harlequin  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  re- 
turned my  assault  with  interest.  I  was  nothing  in  his  hands. 
I  was  game,  to  be  sure,  for  I  was  a  gentleman ;  but  he  had 
the  clownish  advantage  of  bone  and  muscle.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  fought  even  unto  the  death ;  and  I  was  likely  to 
do  so,  for  he  was,  according  to  the  boxing  phrase,  "putting 
my  head  into  chancery,''  when  the  gentle  Columbine  flew  to 
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my  assistance.  God  bless  the  women !  they  are  always  on 
the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed ! 

The  battle  now  became  general ;  the  dramatis  personal 
ranged  on  either  side.  The  manager  interposed  in  vain ;  in 
vain  were  his  spangled  black  bonnet  and  towering  white 
feathers  seen  whisking  about,  and  nodding,  and  bobbing  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Warriors,  ladies,  priests,  satyrs,  kings, 
queens,  gods,  and  goddesses,  all  joined  pell-mell  in  the  affray ; 
never,  since  the  conflict  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  there 
been  such  a  chance-medley  warfare  of  combatants,  human  and 
divine.  The  audience  applauded,  the  ladies  shrieked,  and  fled 
from  the  theatre ;  and  a  scene  of  discord  ensued  that  baflHes 
all  description. 

Nothing  but  the  interference  of  the  peace-officers  restored 
some  degree  of  order.  The  havoc,  however,  among  dresses 
and  decorations,  put  an  end  to  all  further  acting  for  that  day. 
The  battle  over,  the  next  thing  was  to  inquire  why  it  was  bo- 
gun  ;  a  common  question  among  politicians  after  a  bloody 
and  unprofitable  war,  and  one  not  always  easy  to  be  answer- 
ed. It  was  soon  traced  to  me,  and  my  unaccountable  trans- 
port of  passion,  which  they  could  only  attribute  to  my  having 
run  a  muck.  The  manager  was  judge  and  jury,  and  plaintiff 
into  the  bargain  ;  and  in  such  cases  justice  is  always  speedily 
administered.  He  came  out  of  the  fight  as  sublime  a  M'reck 
as  the  Santissima  Trinidada.  His  gallant  plumes,  which  once 
towered  alofl,  were  drooping  about  his  ears  ;  his  robe  of  state 
hung  in  ribbons  from  his  back,  and  but  ill  concealed  the  rav- 
ages he  had  suffered  in  the  rear.  He  had  received  kicks  and 
cuf!s  from  all  sides  during  the  tumult ;  for  every  one  to()k  the 
opportunity  of  slyly  gratifying  some  lurking  grudge  on  his 
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&t  carcass.  He  was  a  discreet  man,  and  did  not  choose  to 
declare  war  with  all  his  company,  so  he  swore  all  those  kicks 
and  cuffs  had  been  given  by  me,  and  I  let  him  enjoy  the 
opinion.  Some  wounds  he  bore,  however,  which  wore  the  in- 
contestable traces  of  a  woman's  warfare  :  his  sleek  rosy  cheek 
was  scored  by  trickling  furrows,  which  were  ascribed  to  the 
nails  of  my  intrepid  and  devotecT  Columbine.  The  ire  of  the 
monarch  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  he  had  suffered  in  his  per- 
son, and  he  had  suffered  in  his  purse ;  his  dignity,  too,  had 
been  insulted,  and  that  went  for  something;  for  dignity  is 
always  more  irascible,  the  more  petty  the  potcntiite.  He 
wreaked  his  wrath  upon  the  beginners  of  the  affray,  and  Co- 
lumbine and  myself  were  discharged,  at  once,  from  the  com- 
pany. 

Figure  me,  then,  to  yourself,  a  stripling  of  little  more 
than  sixteen,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  vagabond  by  trade, 
turned  adrifl  upon  the  world,  making  the  best  of  my  way 
through  the  crowd  of  West  End  fair ;  my  mountebank  dress 
fluttering  in  rags  about  me ;  the  weeping  Columbine  hanging 
upon  my  arm,  in  splendid  but  tattered  finery  ;  the  tears  cours- 
ing one  by  one  down  her  face,  carrying  off  the  red  paint  in 
torrents,  and  literally  "  preying  upon  her  damask  cheek," 

The  crowd  made  way  for  us  as  we  passed,  and  hooted  in 
our  rear.  I  felt  the  ridicule  of  my  situation,  but  had  too 
much  gallantry  to  desert  this  fair  one,  who  had  sacrificed 
every  thing  for  me.  Having  wandered  through  the  fair,  we 
emerged,  like  another  Adam  and  Eve,  into  unknown  regions, 
and  "  had  the  world  before  us  where  to  choose.''  Never  was 
a  more  disconsolate  pair  seen  in  the  soft  valley  of  West  End. 
The  luckless  Columbine  cast  many  a  lingering  look  at  the  fair. 
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which  seemed  to  put  on  a  more  than  usual  splendor :  its  tenta, 
and  booths,  and  party-colored  groups,  all  brightening  in  the 
sunshine,  and  gleaming  among  the  trees ;  and  its  gay  flags  and 
streamers  fluttering  in  the  light  summer  airs.  With  a  heavy 
sigh  she  would  lean  on  my  arm  and  proceed.  I  had  no  hope 
nor  consolation  to  give  her ;  but  she  had  linked  herself  tu  my 
fortunes,  and  she  was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  desert  me. 

Pensive  and  silent,  then,  we  traversed  the  beautiful  flelds 
which  lie  behind  Hampstcad,  and  wandered  on,  until  the 
fiddle,  and  the  hautboy,  and  the  shout,  and  the  laugh,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  deep  sound  of  the  big  bass-drum,  and 
even  that  died  away  into  a  distant  rumble.  We  passed  along 
the  pleasant,  sequestered  walk  of  Nightingale-lane.  For  a 
pair  of  lovers,  what  scene  could  be  more  propitious  ? — But 
such  a  pair  of  lovers  !  Not  a  nightingale  sang  to  soothe  us : 
the  very  gipsies,  who  were  encamped  there  during  the  fair 
made  no  oflTer  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  such  an  ill-omened  couple, 
whose  fortunes,  I  suppose,  they  thought  too  legibly  written 
to  need  an  interpreter ;  and  the  gipsy  children  crawled  into 
their  cabins,  and  peeped  out  fearfully  at  us  as  we  went  by. 
For  a  moment  I  paused,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  turn 
gipsy,  but  the  poetical  feeling,  for  the  present,  was  fully  satis- 
fled,  and  I  passed  on.  Thus  we  travelled  and  travelled,  like  a 
prince  and  princess  in  a  nursery  tale,  until  wo  had  traversed 
a  part  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jack  Straw's  Castle.  Here,  wearied  and  dispirited,  we  seated 
ourselves  on  the  margin  of  the  hill,  hard  by  the  very  mile- 
stone where  Whittington  of  yore  heard  the  Bow-bells  ring 
out  the  presage  of  his  future  greatness.  Alas  !  no  bell  rung 
an  invitation  to  us,  as  we  looked  disconsolately  upon  the  dis- 
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tant  dty.  Old  London  seemed  to  wrap  itself  unsociably  in  its 
mantle  of  brown  smoke,  and  to  ofier  no  encouragement  to 
such  a  couple  of  tatterdemalions. 

For  once,  at  least,  the  usual  course  of  the  pantomime  was 
reversed,  Harlequin  was  jilted,  and  the  lover  had  carried  off 
Columbine  in  good  earnest.  But  what  was  1  to  do  with  her  ? 
I  could  not  take  her  in  my  hand,  return  to  my  father,  throw 
myself  on  my  knees,  and  crave  his  foi^iveness  and  blessing, 
according  to  dramatic  usage.  The  very  dogs  would  have 
chased  such  a  draggled-tailexl  beauty  from  the  grounds. 

In  the  midst  of  my  doleful  dumps,  some  one  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  couple  of  rough 
sturdy  fellows  standing  behind  me.  Not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  I  jumped  on  my  legs,  and  was  preparing  again  to 
make  battle,  but  was  tripped  up  and  secured  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Come,  come,  young  master,"  said  one  of  the  fellows  in  a 
gruff  but  good-humored  tone,  "  don't  let's  have  any  of  your 
tantrums ;  one  would  have  thought  you  had  had  swing  enough 
for  this  bout.  Come ;  it's  high  time  to  leave  off  harlequinad- 
ing,  and  go  home  to  your  father." 

In  fact,  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  remorseless  men. 
The  cruel  Sadiarissa  had  proclaimed  who  I  was,  and  that  a  re- 
ward had  Been  offered  throughout  the  country  for  any  tidings 
of  me;  and  they  had  seen  a  description  of  me  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  public  papers.  Those  harpies,  therefore, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  were  resolved  to  deliver  me 
over  ihto  the  hands  of  my  father,  and  the  clutches  of  my  peda- 
gogue. 

In  vain  I  swore  I  would  not  leave  my  faithful  and  afflicted 
Columbine.    In  vain  I  tore  myself  from  their  grasp,  and  flew 
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to  her,  and  vowed  to  protect  her ;  and  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  cheeky  and  with  them  a  whole  blush  that  might  have  vied 
with  the  carnation  for  brilliancy.  My  persecutors  were  in- 
flexible ;  they  even  seemed  to  exult  in  oitr  distress ;  and  to 
enjoy  this  theatrical  display  of  dirt,  and  finery,  and  tribula- 
tion. I  was  carried  oflT  in  despair,  leaving  my  Columbine  des- 
titute in  the  wide  world ;  but  many  a  look  of  agony  did  I 
cast  back  at  her  as  she  stood  gazing  piteously  after  me  from 
the^  brink  of  Hampstead  Hill ;  so  forlorn,  so  fine,  so  ragged, 
so  bedraggled,  yet  so  beautiful. 

Thus  ended  my  first  peep  into  the  world.  I  returned 
home,  rich  in  good-for-nothing  experience,  and  dreading  the 
reward  I  was  to  receive  for  my  improven^cnt.  My  reception, 
however,  was  quite  different  from  what  I  had  expected.  My 
father  had  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  him,  and  did  not  seem  to 
like  me  the  worse  for  my  freak,  which  he  termed  "  sowing 
my  wild  oats."  He  happened  to  have  some  of  his  sporting 
friends  to  dine  the  very  day  of  my  return ;  they  made  me 
tell  some  of  my  adventures,  and  laughed  heartily  at  them. 

One  old  fellow,  with  an  outrageously  red  nose,  took  to  me 
hugely.  I  heard  him  whisper  to  my  fither  that  I  was  a  lad 
of  mettle,  and  might  make  something  clever ;  to  which  my 
father  replied,  that  I  had  good  poiuts,  but  was  afi  ill-broken 
whelp,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  the  whip.  Perhaps  this 
very  conversation  raised  me  a  little  in  his  esteem,  for  I  found 
the  red<nosed  old  gentleman  was  a  veteran  fox-hunter  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  whose  opinion  my  father  had  vast  deference. 
Indeed,  I  believe  he  would  have  pardoned  any  thing  in  me 
more  readily  than  poetry,  which  he  called  a  cursed,  sneaking, 
puling,  housekeeping  employment,  the  bane  of  all  fine  man- 
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hoocL  He  swore  it  was  unworthy  of  a  youngster  of  my  ex- 
pectations, who  was  one  day  to  have  so  great  an  estate,  and 
would  be  able  to  keep  horses  and  hounds,  and  hire  poets  to 


I  had  now  satisfied,  for  a  time,  my  roving  propensity.  I 
had  exhausted  the  poetical  feeling.  I  had  been  heartily  buffet- 
ed out  of  my  love  for  theatrical  display.  1  felt  humiliated  by 
my  exposure,  and  willing  to  hide  my  head  anywhere  for  a 
season,  so  that  I  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  for  I  found  folks  not  altogether  so  indulgent 
abroad  as  they  were  at  my  father's  table.  I  could  not  stay 
at  home;  the  house  was  intolerably  doleful  now  that  my 
moUier  was  no  longer  there  to  cherish  me.  Every  thing 
around  spoke  mournfully  of  her.  The  little  flower-garden  in 
which  she  delighted,  was  all  in  disorder  and  overrun  with 
weeds.  I  attempted  for  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  it,  but  my 
heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier  as  1  labored.  Every  little 
broken-down  flower,  that  I  had  seen  her  rear  so  tenderly, 
seemed  to  plead  in  mute  eloquence  to  my  feelings.  There 
was  a  favorite  honeysuckle  which  1  had  seen  her  of^en  training 
with  assiduity,  and  had  heard  her  say  it  would  be  the  pride  of 
her  garden.  1  found  it  grovelling  along  the  ground,  tangled 
and  wild,  and  twining  round  every  worthless  we^ ;  and  it 
struck  me  as  an  emblem  of  myself,  a  mere  seattorling,  run- 
ning to  waste  and  uselessness.    I  could  work  no  longer  in  the 


My  father  sent  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  by  way  of 
keeping  the  old  gentleman  in  mind  of  me.  I  was  received,  as 
usual,  without  any  expression  of  discontent,  which  we  always 
considered  equivalent  to  a  hearty  welcome.    Whether  he  had 
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ever  heard  of  my  strolling  freak  or  not,  1  oould  not  discoTei; 
ho  and  his  man  were  both  so  taciturn.  I  spent  a  day  or  two 
roaming  about  the  dreary  mansion  and  neglected  park,  and 
foit  at  one  time,  I  believe,  a  touch  of  poetry,  for  Twas  tempt- 
ed to  drown  myself  in  a  fish  pond ;  1  rebuked  the  evil  ^irit, 
however,  and  it  leA;  me.  I  found  the  same  red-headed  boy 
running  wild  about  the  park,  but  I  felt  in  no  humor  to  hunt 
him  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  1  tried  to  coax  him  to  me, 
and  to  make  friends  with  him  ;  but  the  young  savage  was  un- 
tamable. 

When  I  returned  from  my  uncle's,  I  remained  at  home  for 
some  time,  for  my  father  was  disposed,  he  said,  to  make  a 
man  of  me.    lie  took  me  out  hunting  with  him,  and  I  becune 
a  great  favorite  of  the  red-nosid  squire,  because  I  rode  at 
every  thing,  never  refused  the  boldest  leap,  and  was  always 
sure  to  be  in  at  the  death.    I  used  often,  however,  to  offend 
my  father  at  hunting-dinners,  by  taking  the  wrong  side  in 
politics.    My  father  was  amazingly  ignorant,  so  ignorant,  in 
fact,  as  not  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing.    He  was  stanch, 
however,  to  church  and  king,  and  full  of  old-fashioned  prejo- 
dices.    Now  I  had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  in  polities 
and  religion  during  my  rambles  with  the  strollers,  and  found 
myself  capable  of  setting  him  right  as  to  many  of  his  anti- 
quated notions.    1  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  we  were  apt,  there, 
fore,  to  diflTer  occasionally  in  the  political  discussions  which 
sometimes  arose  at  those  himting-dinners. 
k      I  was  at  that  age  when  a  man  knows  least,  and  is  most 
•  vain  of  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  is  extremely  tenacious  in 
1  defending  his  opinion  upon  subjects  about  which  he  knows 
I  nothing.    My  father  was  a  hard  man  for  any  one  to  argue 
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irith,  for  he  never  knew  when  he  was  refuted.  I  sometimes 
posed  him  a  little,  but  then  he  had  one  argument  that  always 
settled  the  question ;  he  would  threaten  to  knock  me  down. 
i  believe  he  at  last  grew  tired  of  me,  because  I  both  outtalked 
and  outrode  him.  The  red-nosed  squire,  too,  got  out  of  con- 
ceit with  me,  because  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  I  rode  oyer  him 
one  day  as  he  and  his  horse  lay  sprawling  in  the  dirt :  so  I 
found  myself  getting  into  disgrace  with  all  the  world,  and 
would  have  got  heartily  out  of  humor  with  myself,  had  I  not 
been  kept  in  tolerable  self-conceit  by  the  parson^s  three 
daughters. 

They  were  the  same  who  had  admired  my  poetry  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  it  had  brought  me  into  disgrace  at 
school ;  and  I  had  ever  since  retained  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
judgment.  Indeed,  they  were  young  ladies  not  merely  of 
taste  but  of  science.  Their  education  had  been  superintended 
by  their  mother,  who  was  a  bluestocking.  They  knew 
enough  of  botany  to  tell  the  technical  names  of  all  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  all  their  secret  concerns  into  the  bargain. 
They  knew  music,  too,  not  mere  common-place  music,  but 
Rossini  and  Mozart,  and  they  sang  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  to 
perfection.  They  had  pretty  little  work-tables,  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  objects  of  taste ;  specimens  of  lava,  and  painted 
eggs,  and  work-boxes,  painted  and  varnished  by  themselves. 
They  excelled  in  knotting  and  netting,  and  painted  in  water- 
colors  ;  and  made  feather  fans,  and  fire-screens,  and  worked 
in  silks  and  worsteds ;  and  talked  French  and  Italian,  and 
knew  Shakspeare  by  heart.  They  even  knew  something  of 
geology  and  mineralogy ;  and  went  about  the  neighborhood 
9* 
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knocking  stones  to  pieces,  to  the  great  admiration  and  per 
plexity  of  tfie  country  folk. 

1  am  a  little  too  minute,  perhaps,  in  detailing  their  accom- 
plishments, but  I  wish  to  let  you  see  that  these  were  not  com- 
monplace young  ladies,  but  had  pretensions  quite*  above  the 
ordinary  run.  It  was  some  consolation  to  me,  therefore,  to 
find  favor  in  such  eyes.  Indeed,  they  had  always  marked 
me  out  for  a  genius,  and  considered  my  late  vagrant  freak  as 
fresh  proof  of  the  fact.  They  observed  that  Shakspeare  him- 
self had  been  a  mere  pickle  in  his  youth  ;  that  he  had  stolen 
a  deer,  as  every  one  knew,  and  kept  loose  company,  and  con- 
sorted with  actors :  so  I  comforted  myself  marvellously  with 
the  idea  of  having  so  decided  a  Shaksperian  trait  in  my  char- 
acter. 

The  youngest  of  the  three,  however,  was  my  grand  conso- 
lation. She  was  a  pale,  sentimental  girl,  with  long  "  hyacin- 
thine "  ringlets  hanging  about  her  face.  She  wrote  poetry 
herself,  and  we  kept  up  a  poetical  correspondence.  She  had 
a  taste  for  the  drama,  too,  and  I  taught  her  how  to  act  several 
of  the  scenes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  I  used  to  rehearse  the 
garden  scene  under  her  lattice,  which  looked  out  from  among 
woodbine  and  honeysuckles  into  the  church-yard.  I  began  to 
think  her  amazingly  pretty  as  well  as  clever,  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  finished  by  foiling  in  love  with  her,  had  not  her 
father  discovered  our  theatrical  studies.  He  was  a  studious, 
abstracted  man,  generally  too  much  absorbed  in  his  learned 
and  religious  labors  to  notice  the  little  foibles  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  perhaps  blinded  by  a  father's  fondness ;  but  he  unex- 
pectedly put  his  head  out  of  his  study-window  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  our  rehearsals.    Ho  had  a 
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vast  deal  of  that  prosaic  good  sense  which  I  forerer  found  a 
'stumbling-block  in  my  poetical  path.  My  rambling  freak  had 
not  struck  the  good  man  as  poetically  as  it  had  his  daughters. 
He  drew  his  comparison  from  a  difier^t  manual.  He  looked 
upon  me  as  a  prodigal  son,  and  doubted  whether  I  should  ever 
arrive  at  the  happy  catastrophe  of  the  fatted  calf. 

I  &ncy  some  Intimation  was  given  to  my  &ther  of  tins 
new  breaking  out  of  my  poetical  temperament,  for  he  sudden- 
ly intimated  that  it  was  high  time  I  should  prepare  for  the 
university.  I  dreaded  a  return  to  the  sdiool  whence  1  had 
eloped:  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow-scholars,  and  the  glance 
from  the  squire's  pew,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to 
me.  I  was  fortunately  spared  the  humiliation.  My  father 
sent  me  to  board  with  a  country  clergyman,  who  had  three  or 
four  boys  under  his  care.  I  went  to  him  joyfully,  for  I  had 
often  heard  my  mother  mention  him  with  esteem.  In  &ct  he 
had  been  an  admirer  of  hers  in  his  younger  days,  though  too 
humble  in  fortune  and  modest  in  pretensions  to  aspire  to  her 
hand ;  but  he  had  ever  retained  a  tender  regard  for  her.  He 
was  a  good  man ;  a  worthy  specimen  of  that'  valuable  body 
of  our  country  clergy  who  silently  and  imostentatiously  do  a 
vast  deal  of  good ;  who  are,  as  It  were,  woven  into  the  whole 
system  of  rural  life,  and  operate  upim  it  with  the  steady  yet 
unobtrusive  influence  of  temperate  piety  and  learned  good 
sense.  He  lived  in  a  small  village  not  far  from  Warwick, 
one  of  t^ose  little  communities  where  the  scanty  flock  is,  in 
a  manner,  folded  into  the  bosom  of  the  pastor.  The  vener- 
able diurch,  in  its  grass-grown  cemetery,  Mas  one  of  those 
rural  temples  scattered  about  our  country  as  if  to  sanctify  the 
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I  have  the  worthy  pastor  before  my  mind's  eye  at  this 
moment,  with  his  mild  benevolent  countenance,  rendered  still 
more  venerable  by  his  silver  hairs.  1  have  him  before  me, 
as  I  saw  him  on  my  arrival,  seated  in  the  embowered  porch 
of  his  small  parsonage,  with  a  flower-garden  before  it,  and  his 
pupils  gathered  round  him  like  his  children.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  reception  of  me,  for  I  believe  he  thought  of  my 
poor  mother  at  the  time,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards  her 
child.  His  eye  glistened  when  he  received  me  at  the  door, 
and  he  took  me  into  his  arms  as  the  adopted  child  of  his  affec- 
tions. Never  had  I  been  so  fortunately  placed.  He  was  one 
of  those  excellent  members  of  our  church,  who  help  out  their 
narrow  salaries  by  instructing  a  few  gentlemen's  sons.  I  am 
convmced  those  little  seminaries  are  among  the  best  nurseries 
of  talent  and  virtue  in  the  land.  Both  heart  and  mind  are 
cultivated  and  improved.  The  preceptor  is  the  companion 
and  the  firiend  of  his  pupils.  His  sacred  character  gives  him 
dignity  in  their  eyes,  and  his  solemn  functions  produce  that 
devation  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  conduct  necessary  to  those 
who  are  to  teach  youth  to  think  and  act  worthily. 

I  speak  from  my  own  random  observation  and  experience ; 
but  I  think  I  speak  correctly.  At  any  rate,  I  can  trace  much 
of  what  is  good  in  my  own  heter(^eneous  compound  to  the 
short  time  I  was  under  the  instruction  of  that  good  man.  He 
entered  into  the  cares  and  occupations  and  amusements  of  his 
pupils ;  and  won  his  way  into  our  confidence,  and  studied  our 
hearts  and  minds  more  intently  than  we  did  our  books. 

He  soon  sounded  the  depth  of  my  character.  I  had  be- 
come, as  I  have  already  hinted,  a  little  liberal  in  my  notions, 
and  apt  to  philosophize  on  "both  politics  and  religion ;  having 
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^een  something  of  men  and  things,  and  learnt,  from  my  fellow- 
philosophers,  the  strollers,  to  despise  all  vulgar  prejudices. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  cast  down  my  vainglory,  nor  to  ques- 
tion my  right  view  of  things ;  he  merely  instilled  into  my 
mind  a  little  information  on  these  topics ;  though  in  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  way,  Uiat  never  ruffled  a  feather  of  my  self  con- 
ceit. I  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  diange  a  little  knowl- 
edge makes  in  one's  mode  of  viewing  matters ;  and  how  dif- 
ferent a  subject  is  when  one  thinks,  or  wh^  one  only  talks 
about  it.  I  conceived  a  vast  deference  for  my  teacher,  and 
was  ambitious  of  his  good  opinion.  In  my  zeal  to  make  a 
favorable  impression,  I  presented  him  with  a  whole  ream  of 
my  poetry.  He  read  it  attentively,  smiled,  and  pressed  my 
hand  when  he  returned  it  to  me,  but  said  nothing.  The  next 
day  he  set  me  at  mathematics. 

Somehow  or  other  the  process  of  teaching  seemed  robbed 
by  him  of  all  its  austerity.  I  was  not  conscious  that  he 
thwarted  an  inclination  or  opposed  a  wish ;  but  I  felt  that,  for 
the  time,  my  inclinations  were  entirely  changed.  I  became 
fond  of  study,  and  zealous  to  improve  myself.  I  made  toler- 
able advances  in  studies  which  I  had  before  considered  as  un- 
attainable, and  I  wondered  at  my  own  proficiency  I  thought, 
too,  I  astonished  my  preceptor ;  for  I  often  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  peculiar  expression.  I  suspect,  since, 
that  he  was  p^iisively  tracing  in  my  countenance  the  early 
lineaments  of  my  mother. 

Education  was  not  apportioned  by  him  into  tasks,  and  en- 
joined as  a  labor,  to  be  abandoned  with  joy  the  moment  the 
hour  of  study  was  expired.  We  had,  it  is  true,  our  allotted 
hours  of  occupation,  to  give  us  habits  of  meUiod*  and  of  the 
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distribution  of  time ;  but  they  were  made  pleasant  to  ns,  and 
our  feelings  were  enlisted  in  the  cause.  When  they  were 
over,  education  still  went  on.  It  pervaded  all  our  relaxa- 
tiODs  and  amusements.  There  was  a  steady  march  of  im- 
provement. Much  of  his  instruction  was  given  during  pleas- 
ant rambles,  or  when  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  Avon ;  and 
information  received  in  that  way,  often  makes  a  de^>er  im- 
pression than  when  acquired  by  poring  over  books.  I  have 
many  of  the  pure  and  eloquent  precepts  that  flowed  frohi  his 
lips  associated  in  my  mind  with  lovely  scenes  in  nature,  which 
make  the  recollection  of  them  indescribably  delightful. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  miracle  was^ected  widi 
me.  After  all  said  and  done,  I  was  but  a  weak  disdple.  My 
poetical  temperament  still  wrought  within  me  and  wrestled 
hard  with  wisdom,  and,  I  fear,  maintained  the  mastery.  I 
found  mathematics  an  intolerable  task  in  fine  weather.  I 
would  be  prone  to  forget  my  problems,  to  watch  the  birds 
hopping  about  the  windows,  or  the  bees  hunmiing  about  l^e 
honeysuckles ;  and  whenever  I  could  steal  away,  I  would  wan- 
der about  the  grassy  borders  of  the  Avon,  and  excuse  this 
truant  propensity  to  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  was  treading 
classic  ground,  over  which  Shakspeare  had  wandered.  What 
luxurious  idleness  have  I  indulged,  as  I  lay  under  the  trees 
and  watched  the  silver  waves  rippling  through  the  arches  of 
the  broken  bridge,  and  laving  the  rocky  bases  of  old  War- 
wick Castle ;  and  how  often  have  I  thought  of  sweet  Shak- 
speare, and  in  my  boyish  enthusiasm  have  kissed  the  waves 
which  had  washed  his  native  village. 

My  good  preceptor  would  often  accompany  me  hi  these 
desultory  rambles.    He  sought  to  get  hold  of  this  vagrant 
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mood  of  mind  and  turn  it .  to  some  acooimt.  He  endeavored 
to  teach  me  to  mingle  thought  with  mere  sensation ;  to  moral- 
ize on  the  scenes  around ;  and  to  make  the  beauties  of  nature 
administer  to  the  understanding  of  the  lieart.  He  endeavored 
to  direct  my  imagination  to  high  and  noUe  objects,  and  to  fill 
it  with  lofty  images.  In  a  word,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make 
the  best  of  a  poetical  temperament^  and  to  counteract  the  mis- 
diief  which  had  been  done  to  me  by  my  great  expectations. 

Had  I  been  earlier  put  under  the  care  of  the  good  pastor, 
or-remained  with  him  a  longer  time,  I  really  believe  he  would 
have  made  something  of  me.  He  had  already  brought  a  great 
deal  of  what  had  been  flogged  into  me  into  tolerable  order, 
and  had  weeded  out  much  of  the  unprofitable  wisdom  which 
had  sprung  up  in  my  vagabondizing.  I  already  b^;an  to  find 
that  with  all  my  genius  a  little  study  would  be  no  disadvan- 
tage to  me ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  vagrant  freaks,  I  began  to 
doubt  my  being  a  second  Shakspeare. 

Just  as  I  was  making  these  precious  discoveries,  the  good 
parson  died.  It  was  a  melancholy  day  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  his  little  Hock  <^  scholars,  his  children,  as 
he  used  to  call  us,  gathered  round  him  in  his  dying  moments ; 
and  he  gave  us  the  parting  advice  of  a  fhther,  now  that  he  had 
to  leave  us,  and  we  we^  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  and 
scattered  about  in  the  world.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
talked  with  me  earnestly  and  affectionately,  and  called  to  my 
mind  my  mother,  md  used  her  name  to  ^orce  his  dying  ex- 
hortations, for  I  rather  think  he  considered  me  the  most  err« 
ing  and  heedless  of  his  flock.  He  held  my  hand  in  his,  long 
after  he  had  done  speaking,  and  kept  Us  eye  fixed  on  me  tenr 
derly  and  almost  piteously :  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were 
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silently  praying  for  me ;  and  he  died  away,  still  holding  m6 
by  the  hand. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church  when  the  fnneral 
service  was  read  from  the  pulpit  from  which  he  had  so  often 
preached.  When  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth,  our 
little  band  gathered  round  it,  and  watched  the  coffin  as  it  was 
lowered  into  the  grave.  The  parishioners  looked  at  us  with 
sympathy  ;  for  we  were  mourners  not  merely  in  dress  but  in 
heart.  We  lingered  about  the  grave,  and  dung  to  one  another 
for  a  time,  weeping  and  speechless,  and  then  parted,  like  a 
band  of  brothers,  parting  from  the  paternal  hearth,  never  to 
assemble  there  again. 

How  had  the  gentle  spirit  of  that  good  man  sweet^ied  our 
natures,  and  linked  our  young  hearts  together  by  the  kindest 
ties !  I  have  always  had  a  throb  of  pleasure  at  meeting  with 
an  old  schoolmate,  even  though  one  of  my  truant  associates ; 
but  whenever,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  encountered  one 
of  that  little  flock  with  which  I  was  folded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  it  has  been  with  a  gush  of  affection,  and  a  glow  of  vir- 
tue, that,  for  the  moment  have  made  me  a  better  man. 

I  was  now  sent  to  Oxford,  and  was  wonderfrdly  impressed 
on  first  entering  it  as  a  student.  Learning  here  puts  on  all 
its  majesty.  It  is  lodged  in  palaces ;  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  religion ;  it  has  a  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  powerfully  affect  the  imagination.  Such,  at  least,  it 
had  in  my  eyes,  thoughtless  as  I  was.  My  previous  studies 
with  the  worthy  pastor  had  prepared  me  to  regard  it  with 
deference  and  awe.  He  had  been  educaited  here,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  University  with  filial  fondness  and  classic  venera- 
tion.   When  I  beheld  the  clustering  spires  and  pinnacles  of 
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ttds  most  august  of  cities  risiDg  from  the  plain,  I  hailed  them 
in  my  enthusiasm  as  the  points  of  a  diadem,  which  the  nation 
had  placed  upon  the  brows  of  science. 

For  a  time  old  Oxford  was  full  of  enjoyment  for  me. 
There  was  a  charm  about  its  monastic  buildings ;  its  great 
Gothic  quadrangles ;  its  solemn  halls,  and  shadowy  cloisters. 
I  delighted,  in  the  evenings,  to  get  in  places  surrounded  by 
the  colleges,  where  all  modem  buildings  were  screened  from 
the  sight ;  and  to  see  the  professors  and  students  sweeping 
along  in  the  duslc  in  their  antiquated  caps  and  gowns.  I 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  transported  among  the  people  and 
edifices  of  the  old  times.  I  was  a  frequent  attendant,  also,  of 
the  evening  service  in  the  New  College  Hall ;  to  hear  the  fine 
organ,  and  the  choir  swelling  an  anthem  in  that  solemn  build- 
ing, where  painting,  music,  and  architecture,  are  in  such  ad- 
mirable unison. 

A  favorite  haunt,  too,  was  the  beautiful  walk  bordered  by 
lofty  elms  along  the  river,  behind  the  gray  walls  of  Magdalen 
College,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Addison's  Walk,  from  be- 
ing his  favorite  resort  when  an  Oxford  student.  I  became 
also  a  lounger  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  a  great  dipper  into 
books,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  studied  them ;  in  fact,  being 
no  longer  under  direction  or  control,  I  was  gradually  relapsing 
into  mere  indulgence  of  the  fancy.  Still  Uiis  would  have  been 
pleasant  and  harmless  enough,  and  I  might  have  awakened 
from  mere  literary  dreaming  to  something  better.  The 
chances  were  in  my  favor,  for  the  riotous  times  of  the  Univer- 
nty  were  past.  The  days  of  hard  drinking  were  at  an  end. 
The  old  feuds  of  **  Town  and  Gown,**  like  the  civil  wars  of  the 
White  and  Red  Bose,  had  died  away ;  and  student  and  citizAn 
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slept  in  peace  and  whole  Bkins,  without  risk  of  being  sum* 
moned  in  the  night  ^to  bloody  brawL  It  had  become  the 
&shion  to  study  at  the  University,  and  the  odds  were  always 
in  favor  of  my  following  the  fashion.  Unluclcily,  however,  I 
fell  in  company  with  a  special  knot  of  young  fellows^  o[  lively 
parts  and  ready  wit,  who  had  lived  occasicmally  upon  town, 
and  become  initiated  into  Uie  Fancy,  They  voted  study  to 
be  the  toil  of  dull  minds,  by  which  they  slowly  crept  up  the 
hill,  while  genius  arrived  at  it  at  a  bound.  I  felt  ashamed  to 
play  the  owl  among  such  gay  birds;  so  I  threw  by  my 
books,  and  became  a  man  of  spirit. 

As  my  father  made  me  a  tolerable  allowance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrowness  of  lus  income,  having  an  eye  always  to 
my  great  expectations,  I  was  enabled  to  appear  to  advantage 
among  my  companions.  I  cultivated  all  kinds  of  sport  and 
exercises.  I  was  one  of  the  most  expert  oarsmen  that  rowed 
on  the  Isis.  I  boxed,  fenced,  angled,  shot,  and  hunted,  and 
my  rooms  in  college  were  always  decorated  with  whips  of  all 
kinds,  spurs,  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  foils,  and  boxing- 
gloves.  A  pair  of  leather  breeches  would  seem  to  be  throw- 
ing one  leg  out  of  the  half-open  drawers,  and  empty  bottles 
lumbered  the  bottom  of  every  closet. 

My  father  came  to  see  me  at  college  when  I  was  in  the 
height  of  my  career.  He  asked  me  how  I  came  on  with  my 
studies,  and  what  kind  of  hunting  there  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  examined  my  various  sporting  apparatus  with  a 
curious  eye ;  wanted  to  know  if  any  of  the  professors  were 
fox  hunters,  and  whether  they  were  generally  good  shots,  for 
he  suspected  their  studying  so  much  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
sight    We  had  a  day's  shooting  together :  I  delighted  him 
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with  my  skill,  and  astoniahed  him  by  my  learned  disquisitions 
on  horse-flesh,  and  on  Manton's  guns ;  so,  upon  the  whole,  he 
departed  highly  satisfied  with  my  improvement  at  college. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  be  idle  long  without 
getting  in  love.  I  had  not  been  a  very  long  time  a  man  of 
^irit,  therefore,  before  I  became  deeply  enamored  of  a  shop- 
keeper's daughter  in  the  High-street,  who,  in  fact,  was  the  ad- 
miration of  many  of  the  students.  I  wrote  several  sonnets  in 
praise  of  her,  and  spent  half  of  my  pocket-money  at  the  shop, 
in  buying  articles  which  I  did  not  want,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  Her  father,  a  severe-looking 
old  gentleman,  with  bright  silver  buckles,  and  a  crisp-curled 
wig,  kept  a  strict  guard  on  her,  as  the  fathers  generally  do 
upon  their  daughters  in  Oxford,  and  well  they  may.  I  tried 
to  get  into  his  good  graces,  and  to  be  sociable  with  him,  but 
all  in  vain.  I  said  several  good  things  in  his  shop,  but  he 
never  laughed :  he  had  no  relish  for  wit  and  humor.  He  was 
one  of  those  dry  old  gentlemen  who  keep  youngsters  at  bay. 
He  had  already  brought  up  two  or  three  daughters,  and  was 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  students.  He  was  as  knowing  and 
wary  as  a  gray  old  badger  that  has  often  been  hunted.  To 
see  him  on  Sunday,  so  stiflT  and  starched  in  his  demeanor,  so 
precise  in  his  dress,  with  his  daughter  under  his  arm,  was 
enough  to  deter  all  graceless  youngsters  from  approaching. 

I  managed,  however,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  to  have 
several  conversations  with  the  daughter,  as  I  cheapened 
articles  in  the  shop.  I  made  terrible  long  bargains,  and  ex- 
am hied  the  articles  over  and  over  before  I  purchased.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  would  convey  a  sonnet  or  an  acrostic  under  cover 
of  a  piece  of  cambric,  or  slipped  into  a  pair  of  stockings ;  I 
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would  whisper  soft  nonsense  into  her  ear  as  I  haggled  about 
the  price ;  and  would  squeeze  her  hand  tenderly  as  I  received 
my  half-pence  of  change  in  a  bit  of  whity-brown  paper.  Let 
this  serve  as  a  hint  to  ail  haberdashers  who  have  pretty 
daughters  for  shop-girls,  and  young  students  for  customers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  words  and  looks  were  very 
eloquent,  but  my  poetry  was  irresistible;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  girl  had  some  literary  taste,  and  was  seldom  with- 
out a  book  from  the  circulating  library. 

By  the  divine  power  of  poetry,  therefore,  which  is  so 
potent  with  the  lovely  sex,  did  I  subdue  the  heart  of  this  fiur 
little  haberdasher.  We  carried  on  a  sentimental  u>rrespond- 
ence  for  a  time  across  the  counter,  and  I  supplied  her  with 
rhyme  by  the  stockingfull.  At  length  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
grant  an  assignation.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  1  Her 
father  kept  her  always  imder  his  eye ;  she  never  walked  out 
alone ;  and  the  house  was  locked  up  the  moment  that  the 
shop  was  shut.  All  these  difficulties  served  but  to  give  zest 
to  the  adventure.  I  proposed  that  the  assignation  should  be 
in  her  own  chamber,  into  which  I  would  climb  at  night.  The 
plan  was  irresistible. — A  cruel  father,  a  secret  lover,  and  a 
clandestine  meeting!  All  the  little  girPs  studies  from  the 
circulating  library  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 

But  what  had  I  in  view  in  making  this  assignation  ?  In- 
deed, I  know  not.  I  had  no  evil  intentions,  nor  can  I  say  that 
I  had  any  good  ones.  I  liked  the  girl,  and  wanted  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  her ;  and  the  assignation  was 
made,  as  I  have  done  many  things  else,  heedlessly  and  with- 
out forethought  I  adked  myself  a  few  questions  of  the  kind, 
after  all  my  arrangements  were  made,  but  the  answers  were 
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Teiy  unsatisfactory.  "Am  I  to  min  this  poor  thoughtless 
girl  1 "  said  I  to  myself.  "  No  ! "  was  the  prompt  and  indig* 
nant  answer.  "  Am  I  to  run  away  with  her  ?  " — "  whither, 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  " — "  Well,  then,  am  I  to  marry  her  1 " 
— ^''Poh!  a  man  of  my  expectations  marry  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter  1 "  "  What  then  am  I  to  do  with  her  1 "  "  Hum- 
why — ^let  me  get  into  the  chamber  first,  and  then  consider " 
— and  so  the  self-exammation  ended. 

Well,  sir, "  come  what  come  might,"  I  stole  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  to  the  dwelling  of  my  dulcinea.  All  was  quiet. 
At  the  concerted  signal  her  window  was  gently  opened.  It 
was  just  above  the  projecting  bow-window  of  her  father's 
shop,  which  assisted  me  in  mounting.  The  house  wss  low, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  scale  the  fortress  with  tolerable  ease. 
I  clambered  with  a  beating  heart ;  I  reached  the  casement ;  I 
hoisted  my  body  half  into  the  chamber ;  and  was  welcomed, 
not  by  the  embraces  of  my  expecting  fair  one,  but  by  the 
grasp  of  the  crabbed-looking  old  £ither  m  the  crisp-curled  wig. 

I  extricated  myself  from  his  clutches,  and  endeavored  to 
make  my  retreat;  but  I  was  confounded  by  his  cries  of 
thieves!  and  robbers!  I  was  bothered  too  by  his  Sunday 
cane,  which  was  amazingly  busy  about  my  head  as  I  descend- 
ed, and  against  which  my  hat  was  but  a  poor  protection. 
Never  before  had  I  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  an  old  man's 
arm,  and  the  hardness  of  the  knob  of  an  ivory-headed  cane. 
In  my  hurry  and  confusion  I  missed  my  footing,  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  pavement.  I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  myrmidons,  who,  I  doubt  not,  were  on  the  watch  for  me. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  no  situation  to  escape,  for  I  had  sprained  my 
ande  in  the  &11,  and  could  not  stand.  I  was  seiied  as  a  houses 
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lireaker ;  and  to  exonersto  myself  of  a  greater  erfme,  I  had  to 
accuse  myself  of  a  less.  I  made  known  who  I  was,  and  why 
I  came  there.  Alas !  die  varlets  knew  it  already,  and  were 
only  amusing  tiiemselves  at  my  expense.  My  perfidious 
muse  had  been  playing  me  one  of  her  slippery  tricks.  The 
old  oormudgeon  g£  a  fiither  had  found  my  sonnets  and  acros' 
tics  hid  away  in  holes  and  corners  of  his  shop ;  he  had  no 
taste  for  poetry  like  his  daughter,  and  had  instituted  a  rigor, 
ous  though  silent  observadon.  He  had  moused  upon  our  let- 
ters, detected  our  plans,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  my  re- 
ception. Thus  was  I  ever  doomed  to  be  led  into  scrapes  by 
the  muse.  Let  no  man  henceforth  carry  on  a  secret  amour  in 
poetry ! 

The  old  man's  ire  was  in  some  measure  appeased  by  the 
pommeling  pf  my  head  and  the  anguish  of  my  sprain ;  so  he 
^d  not  put  me  to  dealii  on  the  spot.  He  was  even  humane 
enough  to  furnish  a  shutter,  on  which  I  was  carried  bad^  to 
college  like  a  wounded  warrior.  The  porter  was  roused  to 
admit  me.  The  college  gate  was  thrown  op  ea  for  my  entry. 
The  affair  was  blazed  about  the  next  morning,  and  became  the 
joke  of  the  college  ^om  the  buttery  to  the  hall. 

I  had  leisure  to  repent  during  several  we^s*  confinement 
by  my  sprain,  whidi  I  passed  in  tranalatii^  Bo^thiu^i^s  Con- 
solations of  Philosophy.  I  received  a  mlost  tender  and  ill- 
spelled  lett^  from  my  mistress,  who  had  be^m  sent  to  a  rela- 
tion in  Cov^try.  She  protested  her  innocence  of  my  misfor- 
tune, and  vowed  to  be  true  to  me  till  deth."  I  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter,  for  I  was  cured  for  the  present,  both  of 
love  and  poetry.  Women,  however,  are  more  constant  in 
their  attachments  than  men,  whatever  philosophers  may-aay 
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to  tile  contrary.  I  am  assured  that  she  actually  remained 
&ithful  to  her  vow  for  several  months ;  but  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  cruel  &ther,  whose  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  knob  of 
his  cane.  He  was  not  to  be  touched  by  tears  nor  poetry,  but 
absolutely  compelled  her  to  marry  a  reputable  young  trades- 
man, who  made  her  a  happy  woman  in  spite  of  herself  and 
of  all  the  rules  of  romance ;  and  what  is  more,  the  mother  of 
several  children.  They  are  at  this  very  day  a  thriving  couple, 
and  keep  a  snug  comer  shop,  just  opposite  the  figure  of  Peep- 
ing Tom,  at  Coventry. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  by  any  more  details  of  my  studies 
at  Oxford ;  though  they  were  not  always  as  severe  as  these, 
nor  did  I  always  pay  as  dear  for  my  lessons.  To  be  brief, 
then,  I  lived  on  in  my  usual  miscellaneous  manner,  gradually 
getting  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  until  I  had  attained  my 
twenty-first  year.  I  had  scarcely  came  of  age  when  I  heard 
of  the  sudden  death  of  my  father.  The  shock  was  severe,  for 
though  he  had  never  treated  me  with  much  kindness,  still  he 
was  my  father,  and  at  his  death,  I  felt  alone  in  the  world. 

I  returned  home,  and  found  myself  the  solitary  master  of 
the  paternal  mansion.  A  crowd  of  gloomy  feelings  came 
thronging  upon  me.  It  was  a  place  that  always  sobered  me, 
and  brought  me  to  reflection ;  now  espedally ;  it  looked  so 
deserted  and  melancholy.  I  entered  the  little  break&sting- 
room.  There  were  my  father's  whip  and  spurs,  hanging  by 
the  fireplace ;  the  Stud-Book,  Sporting  Magazine,  and  Racing 
Calendar,  his  only  reading.  His  favorite  spaniel  lay  on  the 
hearth-rug.  The  poor  animal,  who  had  never  before  noticed 
me,  now  came  fondling  about  me,  licked  my  hand,  then  looked 
round  the  room,  whined,  wagged  his  tail  slightly,  and  gated 
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wisffiiUy  in  my  face.  I  felt  the  full  fbroe  of  tiie  appeal. 
**  Poor  Daah,''  said  I,  "  we  are  both  alone  in  the  world,  with 
nobody  to  care  for  us,  and  will  take  care  of  one  another.*^ — 
the  dog  never  quitted  me  afterwards. 

I  could  not  go  into  my  mother's  room — ^my  heart  swelled 
when  I  passed  within  sight  of  the  door.  Her  portrait  hung  in 
die  parlor,  just  over  the  place  where  she  used  to  sit.  As  I 
test  my  eyes  on  it,  I  thought  that  it  looked  at  me  with  ten- 
derness, and  I  biu*st  into  tears.  1  was  a  careless  dog,  it  is 
true,  hardened  a  little,  perhaps,  by  living  in  public  schools, 
and  buffeting  about  among  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for 
me ;  but  the  recollection  of  a  mother's  tenderness  was  over- 
coming. 

I  was  not  of  an  age  or  a  temperament  to  be  long  depressed. 
There  was  a  reaction  in  my  system,  that  always  brought  me 
up  again  after  every  pressure ;  and,  indeed,  my  spirits  were 
always  most  buoyant  after  it  temporary  prostration.  I  settled 
the  concerns  of  the  estate  as  soon  as  possible ;  realized  my 
property,  which  was  not  very  considerable,  but  which  ap- 
peared  a  vast  deal  to  me,  having  a  poetical  eye,  that  magnified^ 
every  thing ;  and  finding  myself,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
free  of  all  further  business  or  restraint,  I  determined  to  go  to 
London  and  enjoy  myself.  Why  should  I  not? — I  was  young, 
animated,  joyous ;  had  plenty  of  funds  for  present  pleasures, 
and  my  uncle's  estate  in  the  perspective.  Let  those  mope  at 
college,  and  pore  over  books,  thought  I,  who  have  their  way 
to  make  in  the  world ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  drudgery  in  a 
youth  of  my  expectations.  Away  to  London,  therefore,  I  rat- 
tled in  a  tandem,  determined  to  take  the  town  gayly.  I 
passed  through  several  of  the  villages  where  I  had  played  the 
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Jack  Pudding  a  few  years  before ;  and  I  visited  the  scenes  of 
many  of  my  adventures  and  follies  merely  from  that  feeling  of 
melancholy  pleasure  which  we  have  in  stepping  again  the 
footprints  of  foregone  existence,  even  when  they  have  passed 
among  weeds  and  briers.  I  made  a  circuit  in  the  latter  part 
of  my  journey,  so  as  to  take  in  West  End  and  Hampstead, 
the  scenes  of  my  last  dramatic  exploit,  and  of  the  battle  royal 
of  the  booth.  As  I  drove  along  the  ridge  of  Hampstead  Hill, 
by  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  I  paused  at  the  spot  where  Columbine 
and  I  had  sat  down  so  disconsolately  in  our  ragged  finery,  and 
had  looked  dubiously  on  London.  I  almost  expected  to  see 
her  again,  standing  on  the  hill's  brink,  like  Niobe,  all  tears 
— ^mournful  as  Babylon  in  ruins  ! 

"  Poor  Columbine !"  said  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh, "  thou  wert 
a  gallant,  generous  girl — a  true  woman  ; — ^fiiithful  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  ready  to  sacrifice  thyself  in  the  cause  of  worthless 
man!" 

I  tried  to  whistle  off  the  recollection  of  her,  for  there  was 
always  something  of  self-reproach  with  it.  I  drove  gayly 
along  the  road,  enjoying  the  stare  of  hostlers  and  stable-boys, 
as  I  managed  my  horses  knowingly  down  the  steep  street  of 
Hampstead ;  when,  just  at  the  skirts  of  tiie  village,  one  of  the 
traces  of  my  leader  came  loose.  I  pulled  up,  and  as  the 
animal  was  restive,  and  my  servant  a  bungler,  I  called  for 
assistance  to  the  robustious  master  of  a  snug  ale-house,  who 
stood  at  his  door  with  a  tankai*d  in  his  hand.  He  came  readi- 
ly to  assist  me,  followed  by  his  wife,  with  her  bosom  half 
open,  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two  more  at  her  heels.  I  stared 
for  a  moment,  as  if  doubting  my  eyes.  I  could  not  be  mia 
taken ;  in  the  fiit,  beer-blown  landlord  of  the  ale-house,  1  re 
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collected  my  old  rival  Harlequin,  and  in  his  slattern  sponaey 
the  once  trim  and  dimpling  Columbine. 

The  change  of  my  looks  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  the 
change  in  my  circumstances,  prevented  them  from  recogniang 
me.  They  could  not  suspect  in  the  dashing  young  buck,  fiish- 
ionably  dressed  and  driving  his  own  equipage,  the  painted 
beaux,  with  old  peaked  hat,  and  long,  flimsy,  sky-blue  coat. 
My  heart  yearned  with  kindness  towards  Columbine,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  establishment  a  thrfving  one.  As  soon  as 
the  harness  was  adjusted,  I  tossed  a  small  purse  of  gold  into 
her  ample  bosom ;  and  then,  pretending  to  give  my  horses  a 
hearty  cut  of  the  whip,  I  made  the  lash  curl  with  a  whistling 
about  the  sleek  sides  of  ancient  Harlequin.  The  horses  dashed 
off  like  lightning,  and  I  was  whirled  out  of  sight  before  either 
of  the  parties  could  get  over  their  surprise  at  my  liberal  dona- 
tions. I  have  always  considered  this  as  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  of  my  poetical  genius ;  it  was  distributing  poetical  jus- 
tice in  perfection. 

I  now  entered  London  en  cavalier^  and  became  a  blood 
upon  town.  I  took  &shionable  lodgings,  in  the  West  End ; 
employed  the  first  tailor^  frequented  the  regular  lounges; 
gambled  a  little ;  lost  my  money  good4iumoredly,  and  gained 
a  number  of  fashionable,  good-for-nothing  acquaintances.  I 
gained  some  reputation  also  for  a  man  of  science,  having  bo- 
come  an  expert  boxer  in  the  course  of  my  studies  at  Oxford. 
I  was  distinguished,  therefore,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Fancy ;  became  hand  and  glove  with  certain  boxing  noblemen, 
and  was  the  admiration  of  the  Fives  Court.  A  gentleman's 
sdence,  however,  is  apt  to  get  him  into  bad  scrapes ;  he  is 
too  prone  to  play  the  knight-errant,  and  to  pick  up  quarrel* 
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which  less  sdentifical  gentlemen  would  qxdetly  aToid.  I  un- 
dertook one  day  to  pimish  the  insolence  of  a  porter.  He  was 
a  Hercules  of  a  fellow,  but  then  I  was  so  secure  in  my  science ! 
1  gained  the  victory  of  course.  The  porter  pocketed  his 
humiliation,  bound  up  his  broken  head,  and  went  about  his 
business  as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had  happened; 
while  1  went  to  bed  with  my  victory,  and  did  not  dare  to  show 
my  battered  face  for  a  fortnight :  hf  which  1  discovered  that 
a  gentleman  may  have  the  worst  of  the  battle  even  when  vic- 
torious. 

I  am  naturally  a  philosopher,  and  no  one  can  moralize  bet- 
ter after  a  misfortune  has  taken  place ;  so  I  lay  on  my  bed 
and  moralized  on  this  sorry  ambition,  which  levels  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  down.  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
sages,  who  have  thought  deeply  on  these  matters,  that  the 
noble  science  of  boxing  keeps  up  the  buU-dog  courage  of  the 
nation ;  and  &r  be  it  from  me  to  decry  die  advantage  of  be- 
coming a  nation  of  bull-dogs ;  but  I  now  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  calculated  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  English  ruffians. 
**  What  is  the  Pives  CJourt,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  turned  un- 
comfortably in  bed,  ^  but  a  college  of  scoundrelism,  where 
every  bully-ruffian  in  the  land  may  gain  a  fellowship? 
What  is  the  slang  language  of  the  Fancy  but  a  ^  jai^on  by 
which  fools  and  knaves  conmiune  and  understand  each  other, 
and  enjoy  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  uninitiated  ?  What 
is  a  boxing-match  but  an  arena,  where  the  noble  and  the  illus- 
trioulBi  are  jostled  into  familiarity  with  the  infamous  and  the 
vulgar  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  the  Fancy  itself,  but  a  chain  of  easy 
communication,  extending  from  the  peer  down  to  the  pidc- 
podcet,  through  the  medium  of  which  a  man  of  rank  may  find 
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he  has  shaken  hands,  at  three  removes,  with  the  murderer 
on  the  gibbet?— 

^Enough!"  ejaculated  I,  thoroughly  conyinced  through 
the  force  of  my  philosophy,  and  the  pain  of  my  Bruises — "  Til 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Fancy."  So  when  I  had 
recovered  from  my  victory,  I  turned  my  attention  to  sofier 
themes,  and  became  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Had  I 
had  more  industry  and  imbiti(m  in  my  nature,  I*might  have 
worked  my  way  to  the  very  height  of  fiishion,  as  I  saw  numy 
laborious  gentlemen  doing  around  me.  But  it  is  a  toilsome, 
an  anxious,  and  an  unhappy  life ;  there  are  few  things  so  deep- 
less  and  miserable  as  your  cultivators  of  fiishionable  smiles. 
1  was  quite  content  with  that  kind  of  society  whidi  forms  the 
fr^mtiers  of  &shion,  and  may  be  easily  taken  possession  of. 
I  found  it  a  light,  easy,  productive  soil.  I  had  but  to  go 
about  and  sow  visiting  cards,  and  I  reaped  a  whole  harvest  of 
invitations.  Indeed,  my  figure  and  address  were  by  no  means 
against  me.  It  was  whispered,  too,  among  the  young  ladies, 
that  I  was  prodigiously  clever,  and  wrote  poetry ;  and  the 
old  ladies  hod  ascertained  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  &mily,  handsome  fortune,  and  ^  great  expectations." 

I  now  was  carried  away  by  the  hurry  of  gay  life,  so  intoxi- 
cating to  a  young  man,  and  which  a  man  of  poetical  tempera- 
ment enjoys  so  highly  on  his  first  tasting  of  it ;  that  rapid 
variety  of  sensations;  that  whirl  of  brilliant  objects;  that 
succession  of  pungent  pleasures !  I  had  no  time  for  thought. 
I  only  felt  I  never  attempted  to  write  poetry ;  my  poeU-y 
seemed  all  to  go  off  by  transpiration.  I  lived  poetry  ;  it  was 
all  a  poetical  dream  to  me.  A  mere  sensualist  knows  nothing 
of  th^  deHghts  of  a  ^lendid  metropplis.    He  lives  in  a  round 
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of  animal  gratifications  and  heartless  habits.  But  to  a  joung 
man  of  poetical  feelings,  it  is  an  ideal  world,  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment and  delusion ;  his  imagination  is  in  perpetual  ex- 
citement, and  gives  a  spiritual  zest  to  every  pleasure. 

A  season  of  town  life,  however,  somewhat  sobered  me  of 
mj  intoxication ;  or  rather  I  was  rendered  more  serious  by 
one  of  my  old  complaints — I  fell  in  love.  It  was  with  a  very 
pretty,  thoi^h  a  very  haughty  &ir  one,  who  had  come  to 
London  under  the  care  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a  vrinter  in  town,  and  to  get  married.  There 
was  not  a  doubt  of  her  commanding  a  dioi.ce  of  lovers ;  for 
she  had  long  been  the  belle  of  a  little  cathedral  city,  and  one 
of  the  poets  of  the  place  had  absolutely  celebrated  her  beauty 
in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  The  most  extravagant  anticipa- 
tions were  formed  by  her  friends  of  the  sensation  she  would 
produce.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  she  might  be  precipe 
itate  in  her  dioice,  and  take  up  with  some  inferior  title.  The 
aunt  was  determined  nothing  should  gain  her  under  a  lord. 

Alas !  with  all  her  charms,  the  young  lady  lacked  the  one 
thing  needful — she  had  no  money.  So  she  waited  in  vain  for 
duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  As  the 
season  waned,  so  did  the  lady's  expectations;  when,  just 
towards  the  dose,  I  made  my  advances. 

I  was  most  fevorably  received  by  both  the  young  lady 
and  her  aunt.  It  is  true,  I  had  no  title ;  but  then  such  great 
expectations.  A  marked  preference  was  immediately  shown 
me  over  two  rivals,  the  younger  son  of  a  needy  baronet,  and 
a  captain  of  dragoons  on  half  pay.  I  did  not  absolutely  take 
the  field  in  form,  for  I  was  determined  not  to  be  precipitate ; 
but  I  drove  my  equipage  frequently  through  the  street  in 
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whidi  ihe  lived,  and  was  always  sore  to  see  her  at  tlie 
window,  generally  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  I  resumed  my 
knadc  at  rhyming,  and  sent  her  a  long  copy  of  verses; 
anonymously,  to  be  sure,  but  she  knew  my  hand-writing. 
Both  aimt  and  niece,  however,  displayed  l^e  most  delightful 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  The  young  lady  showed  them  to 
me ;  wondered  who  they  could  be  written  by ;  and  declared 
there  was  nothing  in  this  world  she  loved  so  mudi  as  poetry  ; 
while  the  maiden  aunt  would  put  her  pindiing  speotadee  on 
her  nose,  and  read  them,  with  blunders  in  sense  and  sound, 
excruciating  to  an  author's  ears ;  protesting  there  was  notk* 
ing  equal  to  them  in  the  whole  El^ant  Extracts. 

The  &shionable  season  closed  without  my  adventuring  to 
make  a  declaration,  though  I  certainly  had  encouragement.  I 
was  not  perfectly  sure  that  I  had  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
young  lady's  heart ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  aunt  overdid 
her  part,  and  was  a  little  too  extravagant  in  her  liking  of  me. 
I  knew  that  maiden  aunts  were  not  to  be  captivated  by  the 
mere  personal  merits  of  their  nieces'  admirers ;  and  I  wanted 
to  ascertam  how  mudi  of  all  this  favor  I  owed  to  driving  an 
equipage,  and  having  great  expectations. 

I  had  received  many  hints  how  duirming  their  native 
place  was  during  the  summer  months ;  what  pleasant  society 
they  had ;  and  what  beautiiVil  drives  about  the  neighborhood. 
They  had  not,  therefore,  returned  home  long,  bdbre  I  made 
my  appearance  in  dashing  style,  driving  down  the  principal 
street.  The  very  next  morning  I  was  seen  at  prayers,  seated 
in  the  same  pew  with  the  reigning  belle.  Questions  were 
whispered  about  the  aisles,  afler  service,  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  and 
^  What  is  he  1 "   And  the  replies  were  as  usual,  ^  A  young 
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gentleman  of  good  fiunilj  and  fortune,  and  great  expec- 
totiona." 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  reverend 
little  place.  A  cathedral,  with  its  dependencies  and  regula- 
tions, presents  a  picture  of  other  times,  and  of  a  difierent 
order  of  thii^s.  It  is  a  rioh  relic  of  a  more  poetical  age. 
There  still  linger  about  it  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
doister.  In  the  present  instance  espedally,  where  the  cathe- 
dral was  large,  and  the  town  snudl,  its  influence  was  the 
more  apparent!  The  sc^emn  pomp  of  the  service,  performed 
twioe  a  day,  with  the  grand  intonations  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir  swelling  through  the  magnificent  pile,  dif- 
ftwed,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  Sabbath  over  the  place.  This 
routine  of  solemn  ceremony  continually  going  on,  independ- 
ent, as  it  were,  of  the  world ;  this  daily  offering  of  melody 
and  praise,  ascending  like  incense  from  the  altar,  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  my  imagination. 

The  aunt  introduced  me  to  her  coterie,  formed  of  fisunUies 
connected  with  the  cathedrd,  and  others  of  moderate  fortune, 
but  high  respectability,  who  had  nestled  themselves  under  the 
wings  of  Uie. cathedral  to  enjoy  good  society  at  moderate 
expense.  It  was  a  highly  aristoeratical  little  circle;  scru- 
pulous in  its  intercourse  with  others,  and  jealously  cautious 
about  admitting  any  thing  common  or  unclean. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  courtesies  of  the  old  school  had  taken 
refuge  here.  There  were  continual  interchanges  of  civilities, 
and  of  small  presents  of  fruits  and  delicacies,  and  of  com- 
plimentary orow4|uiil  billets ;  for  in  a  quiet,  well-bred  com- 
numity  like  this,  living  entirely  at  ease,  little  duties,  and 
litde  amusements,  and  little  dvilltaeq,  filled  up  the  day.  I 
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have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  day,  a  corpulent,  powdered 
footman,  issuing  from  the  iron  gateway  of  a  stately  mansion, 
and  traversing  the  little  plaoe  with  an  air  of  mighty  import, 
bearing  a  small  tart  on  a  large  silver  salver. 

Their  evening  amusements  were  sober  and  primitive. 
They  assembled  at  a  moderate  hour ;  the  young  ladies 
played  musio,  and  the  old  ladies,  whist ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
they  dispersed.  There  was  no  parade  on  these  sodal  oc- 
casions. Two  or  three  old  sedan  chairs  w^re  in  ccmstant 
activity,  though  the  greater  part  made  their  exit  in  dogs  and 
pattens,  with  a  footman  or  waiting-maid  carrying  a  lantern  in 
advance ;  and  long  before  midnight  the  dank  of  pattois  and 
gleam  of  lanterns  about  the  quiet  little  place,  told  that  the 
evening  party  had  dissolved. 

Still  I  did  not  feel  myself  altogether  so  much  at  my  ease 
as  I  had  anticipated  considering  the  smallness  of  the  place.  I 
found  it  very  different  from  other  country  places,  and  that  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  make  a  dash  there.  Sinner  that  I  was ! 
the  very  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  little  community  was 
rebuking  to  me.  I  feared  my  past  idleness  and  folly  would 
rise  in  judgment  against  me.  I  stood  in  awQ  of  the  digni* 
taries  of  the  cathedral,  whom  I  saw  mingling  familiarly  in 
society.  I  became  nervous  on  this  point  The  creak  of  a 
prebendary's  shoes,  sounding  from  one  end  of  a  quiet  street 
to  another,  was  appalling  to  me ;  and  the  sight  of  a  shovel 
hat  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to  check  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
boldest  poetical  soarings. 

And  then  the  good  aunt  could  not  be  quiet,  but  would 
cry  me  up  for  a  genius,  and  extol  my  poetry  to  every  one. 
So  long  as  she  confined  this  to  the  ladies  it  did  well  enough. 
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because  tbej  were  able  to  feel  and  appreciate  poetry  of  the 
new  romantic  school.  Nothing  would  content  the  good  lady, 
however,  but  she  must  read  my  verses  to  a  prebendary,  who 
had  long  been  the  undoubted  critic  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
thin,  delicate  old  gentleman,  of  mild,  polished  manners, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore,  and  not  easily  put  in  a  heat 
by  any  hot-blooded  poetry  of  the  day.  He  listened  to  my 
most  fervid  thoughts  and  fervid  words  without  a  glow ; 
shook  hb  head  with  a  smile,  and  condemned  them  as  not 
being  according  to  Horace,  as  not  being  Intimate  poetry. 

Several  old  ladies,  who  had  heretofore  been  my  admirers, 
shook  their  heads  at  hearing  tiiis ;  they  could  not  think  of 
praising  any  poetry  that  was  not  according  to  Horace ;  and 
as  to  any  thing  illegitimate,  it  was  not  to  be  countenanced  in 
good  society.  Thanks  to  my  stars,  however,  I  had  youth 
and  novelty  on  my  side:  so  the  young  ladies  persisted  in 
admiring  my  poetry  in  despite  of  Horace  and  illegitimacy. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  good  opinion  of  the  young 
ladies,  whom  I  had  always  found  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
poetry.  As  to  these  old  scholars,  said  I,  they  are  apt  to  be 
chilled  by  being  steeped  in  the  cold  fountains  of  the  classics. 
Still  I  felt  that  I  was  losing  ground,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  matters  to  a  point.  Just  at  this  time  there  was  a 
public  ball,  attended  by  the  best  society  of  the  place,  and  by 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood :  I  took  great  pains  with  my 
toUet  on  the  occasion,  and  I  had  never  looked  better.  I  had 
determined  that  night  to  make  my  grand  assault  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  lady,  to  battle  it  with  all  my  forces,  and  the 
next  morning  to  demand  a  surrender  in  due  form. 

I  entered  the  ballroom  amidst  a  buza  and  flutter,  which 
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generally  took  place  among  the  joung  ladies  on  my  appear- 
ance. 1  was  in  fine  spirits ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
exhilarated  myself  by  a  cheerful  glass  of  wine  on  the  ooca^ 
sion.  1  talked,  and  rattled,  and  said  a  thousand  silly  things, 
slap-dash,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  sure  of  his  au- 
ditors,— and  every  thing  had  its  eflfeet. 

In  the  midst  of  my  triumph  I  observed  a  little  kiKit 
gathering  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  By 
degrees  it  increased.  A  tittering  broke  out  here  and  there, 
and  glances  were  cast  round  at  me,  and  th^  there  would  be 
fresh  tittering.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  would  hurry  away 
to  distant  parts  of  the  room,  and  whisper  to  their  friends. 
Wherever  they  went,  there  was  still  this  tittering  and  glanc* 
ing  at  me.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  I 
looked  at  myself  from  head  to  foot,  and  peeped  at  my  back 
in  a  glass,  to  see  if  any  thing  was  odd  about  my  person ;  any 
awkward  exposure,  any  whimsical  tag  hanging  out: — no— » 
every  thing  was  right — was  a  perfect  picture.  I  detemuned 
that  it  must  be  some  choice  saying  of  mine  that  was  bandied 
about  in  this  knot  of  merry  beauties,  and  I  determined  to 
enjoy  one  of  my  good  things  in  the  rebound.  I  stepped 
gently,  therefore,  up  the  room,  smiling  at  every  one  as  I 
passed,  who,  I  must  say,  all  smiled  and  tittered  in  return.  I 
approached  the  group,  smirking  and  perking  my  chin,  like  a 
man  who  is  full  of  pleasant  feeling,  and  sure  of  being  well 
received.   The  cluster  of  little  belles  opened  as  I  advanced. 

Heavens  and  earth !  whom  should  I  perceive  in  the  midst 
of  them  but  my  early  and  tormenting  flame,  the  everlasting 
Sacharissa !  She  was  grown,  it  is  true,  into  the  full  beauty 
of  womanhood ;  but  showed,  by  the  provoking  merriment  of 
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her  oonnt^ance,  that  she  perfectly  reooUeoted  me,  and  the 
ridiculous  flagellationf  of  which  ejie  had  twice  beeu  the  cause. 

I  saw  at  once  the  exterminating  doud  of  ridicule  bursting 
over  me.  My  crest  fell.  The  flame  of  love  went  suddenly 
out^  or  was  extinguished  by  overwhelming  shame.  How  I 
got  down  the  room  I  know  not :  I  fancied  every  one  tittering 
at  me.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  I  caught  a  glance  of  my 
mistress  and  her  aunt  listening  to  the  whispers  of  Sacharissa, 
the  old  lady  raising  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  the  £ice  of  the 
young  one  lighted  up,  as  I  imagined,  with  scorn  ineffable.  I 
paused  to  see  no  more,  but  made  two  steps  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise, 
I  beat  a  retreat,  and  did  not  feel  tibe  blushes  cool  from  my 
tingling  cheeks,  until  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  towers  of  the 
cathedral. 

I  now  returned  to  town  thoughtful  and  crest-^llen.  My 
m<Hiey  was  nearly  spent,  for  I  had  lived  freely  and  without 
calculation*  The  dream  of  love  was  over,  and  the  reign  of 
pleasure  at  an  end.  I  determined  to  retrench  while  I  had  yet 
a  trifle  left :  so  selling  my  equipage  and  horses  jR>r  half  their 
value,  I  quietly  put  the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  turned 
pedestrian.  I  had  not  a  doubt  that,  with  my  great  expecta- 
tions, I  could  at  any  time  raise  funds,  either  on  usury  or  by 
borrowing ;  but  I  was  principled  against  both,  and  resolved 
by  strict  economy,  to  make  my  slender  purse  hold  out  until 
my  uncle  should  give  up  the  ghoet,  or  rather  the  estate.  I 
stayed  at  home  therefore  and  read,  and  would  have  written, 
but  I  had  already  suffered  too  much  from  my  poetical  pro- 
ductions, which  had  generally  involved  me  in  some  ridicu- 
lous scrape.   I  gradually  acquired  a  rusty  look,  and  had  a 
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stmtened  money-borrowiDg  air,  upon  vhidi  the  world  began 
to  shy  me.  I  have  never  ielt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
world  for  its  conduct ;  it  has  always  used  me  well.  When  I 
have  been  flush  and  gay,  and*  disposed  for  society,  it  has 
caressed  me ;  and  when  I  have  been  pinched  and  reduced,  and 
wished  to  be  alone,  why,  it  has  left  me  alone;  and  what 
more  could  a  man  desire  1  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  world 
is  a  more  obliging  world  than  people  generally  represent  it. 

Well,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  my  retrenchment,  my  retire- 
ment, and  my  studiousness,  I  received  news  that  my  uncle 
was  dangerously  ill.  I  hastened  on  the  wings  of  an  heir's 
affections  to  receive  his  dying  breath  and  his  last  testament. 
I  found  him  attended  by  his  faithful  valet,  old  Iron  John ;  by 
the  woman  who  occasionally  worked  about  the  house,  and  by 
the  foxy-headed  boy,  young  Orson,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
hunted  about  the  park.  Iron  John  gasped  a  kind  of  asthmat- 
ical  salutation  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  received  me  with 
something  almost  like  a  smile  of  welcome.  The  woman  sat 
blubbering  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  and  the  foxy-headed 
Orson,  who  had  now  grown  up  to  be  a  lubberly  lout,  stood 
gazing  in  stupid  vacancy  at  a  distance. 

My  uncle  lay  stretched  upon  his  back.  The  chamber  was 
without  fire,  or  any  of  the  comforts  of  a  sick  room.  The 
cob-webs  flaunted  from  the  ceiling.  The  toster  was  covered 
with  dust,  and  the  curtains  were  tattered.  From  underneath 
the  bed  peeped  out  one  end  of  his  strong  box.  Against  the 
wainscot  were  suspended  rusty  blunderbusses,  horse-pistols, 
and  a  cut-and-thrust  sword,  with  which  he  had  fortified  his 
room  to  defend  his  lifb  and  treasure.  He  had  employed  no 
physician  during  his  illness ;  and  from  the  scanty  relics  lying 
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on  tlie  table,  seemed  almost  to  have  d^ied  himself  the  assist- 
ance of  a  cook. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  lying  motionless ;  his 
eyes  fixed  and  his  month  open :  at  the  first  look  I  thought 
him  a  corpse.  The  noise  of  my  entrance  made  him  turn  his 
head.  At  the  sight  of  me  a  ghastly  smile  came  over  his  fiu^e, 
and  his  glazing  eye  gleamed  with  8ati^faction.  It  was  the 
only  smile  he  had  ever  given  me,  and  it  went  to  my  heart. 
^  Poor  old  man  ! "  thought  1,  why  should  you  force  me  to 
leave  you  thus  desolate,  when  I  see  that  my  presence  has  the 
power  to  cheer  you  ?  " 

^Nephew,"  said  he,  after  several  efforts,  and  in  a  low 
gasping  voice — "  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  I  shall  now  die 
with  satisfaction.  Look,"  said  he,  raising  his  withered 
hand,  and  pointing — look  in  that  box  on  the  table :  you  will 
find  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

I  pressed  his  hand  to  my  heart,  and  the  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes.  I  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  and  watched  him,  but  he 
never  spoke  again.  My  presence,  however,  gave  him  evi- 
dent satisfaction ;  for  every  now  and  then,  as  he  looked  to  me, 
a  vague  smile  would  come  over  his  visage,  and  he  would 
feebly  point  to  the  sealed  box  on  the  table.  As  the  day  wore 
away,  his  life  appeared  to  wear  away  with  it  Towards  sun- 
set  his  head  sank  on  the  bed,  and  lay  motionless,  his  eyes 
grew  glazed,  his  mouth  remained  open,  and  thus  he  gradu- 
ally died. 

I  could  not  but  feel  shocked  at  this  absolute  extinction  of 
my  kindred.  I  dropped  a  tear  of  real  sorrow  over  this 
strange  old  man,  who  had  thus  reserved  the  smile  of  kindness 
to  his  death-bed ;  like  an  evening  sun  after  a  gloomy  day/ 
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just  shming  out  to  set  in  darkness.  Leaving  the  eorpae  in 
charge  of  the  domestics,  I  retired  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  rough  night.  The  winds  seemed  as  if  singing 
my  uncle's  requiem  about  the  mansion,  and  the  bloodhounds 
howled  without,  as  if  they  knew  of  the  death  of  their  old 
master.  Iron  J<^  almost  grudged  me  the  tallow  candle  to 
bum  in  my  apartment,  and  light  up  its  dreariness,  so  accus* 
tomed  had  he  been  to  starveling  economy.  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  recollection  of  my  uncle's  dying  scene,  and  the  dreary 
sounds  about  the  house  affected  my  mind.  Hiese,  however, 
were  succeeded  by  plans  for  the  future,  and  I  lay  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  indulging  the  poetical  anticipation 
how  soon  I  should  make  these  old  walls  ring  with  die^^ 
life,  and  restore  the  hospitality  of  my  mother's  ancestors. 

My  uncle's  funeral  was  decent,  but  private.  I  knew  that 
no{>ody  respected  his  memory,  and  I  was  determined  none 
should  be  sinnmoned  to  sneer  over  his  funeral,  and  make 
merry  at  his  grave.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
neighboring  village,  though  it  was  not  the  burying-place  of 
his  race ;  but  he  had  expressly  enjoined  that  he  ^ould  not  be 
buried  with  his  family  :  he  had  quarrelled  with  most  of  them 
when  living,  and  he  carried  his  resentments  even  into  the 
grave.  ^ 

I  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  out  of  my  own 
purse,  that  I  might  have  done  with  the  undertakers  at  once, 
and  clear  the  ill-omened  birds  from  the  premises.  I  invited 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  the  lawyer  from  the  village,  to 
attend  at  the  house  the  next  morning,  and  hear  the  reading  of 
the  will.  I  treated  them  to  an  excellent  breakfast,  a  profvh 
sion  that  had  not  been  seen  at  the  house  for  many  a  year. 
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As  soon  as  the  break&st  things  were  removed,  I  summcmed 
Iron  John,  the  woman,  and  the  boy,  for  I  was  particular  in 
having  every  one  present  and  proceeding  regulariy.  The  box 
was  plaoed  on  the  table — all  was  silence— I  broke  the  seal — 
raised  the  lid,  and  beheld~not  the  will — but  my  accursed 
poem  of  Doubting  Castle  and  Giant  Despair  ! 

Could  any  mortal  have  conceived  that  this  old  withered 
man,  so  taciturn,  and  apparently  so  lost  to  feeling,  could  have 
treasured  up  for  years  the  thoughtless  plelasantry  of  a  boy,  to 
punish  him  with  such  cruel  ingenuity  ?  I  now  could  account 
for  his  dying  smile,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  given  me.  He 
had  been  a  grave  man  all  his  life,  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  die  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  and  it  wto  hard  that 
that  joke  should  be  at  my  expense. 

The  lawyer  and  the  parson  seemed  at  a  loss  to  compre. 
hend  the  matter.  ^  Here  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  the 
lawyer ;  "  there  is  no  will  here." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Iron  John,  creaking  forth  his  rusty  jaws,  "  if 
it  is  a  will  you  are  looking  for,  I  believe  I  can  find  one." 

He  retired  with  the  same  singular  smile  with  which  he 
had  greeted  me  on  my  arrival,  and  which  I  now  apprehended 
boded  me  no  good.  In  a  little  while  he  returned  with  a  will 
perfect  at  all  points,  properly  signed  and  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed and  worded  with  horrible  correctness ;  in  which  the 
deceased  left  large  legacies  to  Iron  John  and  his  daughter, 
and  the  residue  of  his  fortune  to  the  foxy-headed  boy,  who,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  was  his  son  by  this  very  woman ;  he 
having  married  her  privately,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  an  heir,  and  so  balk  my  &ther 
and  his  issue  of  the  inheritance.   There  was  one  little  pro- 
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viso,  in  which  he  mentioned,  that,  having  disoovered  his 
nephew  to  have  a  pretty  turn  for  poetry,  he  presumed  he  had 
no  occasion  for  wealth ;  he  recommended  him,  however,  to 
the  patronage  of  his  heir,  and  requested  that  he  might  have  a 
garret,  rent-free,  in  Doubting  Castle. 
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IITR.  BUCKTHORNE  had*  paused  at  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  downfall  of  his  great  expectations,  which 
formed,  as  he  said,  an  epoch  in  his  history ;  and  it  was  not 
until  some  little  time  afterwards,  and  in  a  very  sober  mood, 
that  he  resumed  his  party-colored  narrative. 

After  leaving  the  remains  of  my  defUnct  uncle,  said  he, 
when  the  gate  closed  between  me  and  what  was  once  to  have 
been  mine,  I  felt  thrust  out  naked  into  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  fortune.  What  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  but  expectations,  and  they 
had  all  been  disappointed.  I  had  no  relations  to  look  to 
for  counsel  or  assbtance.  The  world  seemed  all  to  have 
died  away  from  me.  Wave  after  wave  of  relationship  had 
ebbed  off,  and  I  was  left  a  mere  hulk  upon  the  strand.  I  am 
not  apt  to  be  greatly  cast  down,  but  at  this  time  I  felt  sadly 
disheartened.  I  could  not  realize  my  situation,  nor  form  a 
conjecture  how  I  was  to  get  forward.  I  was  now  to  endeavor 
to  make  money.  The  idea  was  new  and  strange  to  me.  It 
was  like  being  asked  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  I 
had  "never  thought  about  money  otherwise  than  to  put  my 
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hand  into  my  pocket  and  find  it ;  or  if  there  were  none  there, 
to  wait  until  a  new  supply  came  from  home.  I  had  consid- 
ered life  as  a  mere  space  of  time  to  be  filled  up  with  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  to  have  it  portioned  out  into  long  hours  and  days 
of  toil,  merely  that  I  might  gain  bread  to  give  me  strength  to 
toil  on — to  labor  but  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  life  of 
labor,  was  new  and  appalling  to  me.  Tliis  may  appear  a 
very  simple  matter  to  some ;  but  it  will  be  understood  by 
every  imlucky  wight  in  my  predicament,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  bom  to  great  expectations. 

I  passed  several  days  in  rambling  about  the  scenes  of  my 
boyhood ;  partly  because  I  absolutely  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  myself,  and  partly  because  I  did  not  know  that  I 
should  ever  see  them  agMn.  I  clung  to  them  as  one  clings 
to  a  wreck,  though  he  knows  he  must  eventually  cast  himself 
loose  and  swim  for  his  life.  I  sat  down  on  a  little  hill  within 
sight  of  my  paternal  home,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  approach 
it,  for  I  felt  compunction  at  the  thoughtlessness  with  whidi  I 
had  dissipated  my  patrimony;  yet  was  I  to  blame  when  I 
had  the  rich  possessions  of  my  curmudgeon  of  an  unde  in 
expectation  1 

The  new  possessor  of  the  place  was  making  great  altera* 
tions.  The  house  wa^  almost  rebuilt  The  trees  which  stood 
about  it  were  cut  down;  my  mother's  flower-garden  was 
thrown  into  a  lawb — all  was  undergoing  a  change.  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it  with  a  sigh,  and  rambled  to  another  part  of 
the  country. 

How  thoughtful  a  little  adversity  makes  one!  As  I 
came  within  sight  of  the  sdioolhouse  where  I  had  so  often 
been  flogged  in  the  cause  of  wisdom,  you  wodd  hardly  have 
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recognized  the  truant  boy,  m  ho,  but  a  few  years  since,  had 
eloped  so  heedlessly  from  its  walls.  I  leaned  over  the  paling 
of  the  play-ground,  and  watched  the  scholars  at  their  games, 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  some  urchin  among 
them  like  I  was  once,  full  of  gay  dreams  about  life  and  the 
world.  The  play-ground  seemed  smaller  tlian  when  I  used  to 
sport  about  it  The  house  and  park,  too,  of  the  neighboring 
squire,  the  father  of  the*  cruel  Sacharissa,  had  shrunk  in  sise 
and  diminished  in  magnificence.  The  distant  hills  no  longer 
appeared  so  far  off,  and,  alas !  no  longer  awakened  ideas  of 
a  fiiiry  land  beyond. 

As  I  was  rambling  pensively  through  a  neighboring 
meadow,  in  which  I  had  many  a  time  gathered  primroses^  I 
met  the  very  pedagc^e  who  had  l>een  the  tyrant  and  dread 
of  .my  boyhood.  I  had  sometimes  vowed  to  myself  when 
sufiering  under  his  rod,  that  1  would  have  my  revenge  if  ever 
I  met  hihi  when  I  had  grown  to  be  a  man.  The  time  had 
come ;  but  I  liad  no  disposition  to  keep  my  vow.  The  few 
years  which  had  matured  me  into  a  vigorous  man  had  shrunk 
him  into  decrepitude.  He  appeared  to  have  had  a  paralytic 
stroke.  I  looked  at  him,  and  wondered  that  this  poor  help- 
less mortal  could  have  been  an  object  of  terror  to  me ;  that  I 
should  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  glance  of  that  failing 
eye,  or  dreaded  the  power  of  that  trembling  hand.  He  tot- 
tered feebly  along  the  path,  and  had  some  diiliculty  in  getting 
over  a  stile.  I  ran  and  assisted  him.  He  looked  at  me  with 
surprise,  but  did  not  recognize  me,  and  made  a  low  bow  of 
humility  and  thanks.  I  had  no  disposition  to  make  myself 
kupwn,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  pains 
he  had  taken,  and  the  pwns  he  had  inflicted,  had  been  equally 
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useless.  His  repeated  predictions  were  fully  verified,  and 
I  felt  that  little  Jack  Buckthorne,  the  idle  boy,  had  grown 


This  is  all  very  comfortless  detail ;  but  as  I  have  told 
you  of  my  follies,  it  is  meet  that  I  show  you  how  for  once  I 
was  schooled  for  them*  The  most  thoughtless  of  mortals 
will  some  time  or  other  have  his  day  of  gloom,  when  he  will 
be  compelled  to  reflect* 

I  felt  on  this  ocea^^ion  as  if  I  had  a  kind  of  penance  to  per- 
form, and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of  my  past  levity. 
Having  passed  a  tight  at  Leamington,  1  set  off  by  a  private 
path,  which  leads  up  a  hill  through  a  grove  and  across  quiet 
fields,  till  I  came  to  the  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of 
Lenington.  I  sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low 
edifice  of  gray  stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking 
over  fertile  fields,  towards  where  the  proud  towers  of  War- 
wick c&stle  lifl  themselves  against  the  distant  horizon. 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Under 
one  of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  You  have  no  doubt 
thought  me  a  light,  heartless  being.  I  thought  myself  so; 
but  there  are  moments  of  adversity  which  let  us  into  some 
feelings  of  our  nature  to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain 
perpetual  strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave;  the  weeds  were  already 
matted  over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles. 
I  cleared  them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands ;  but  1  was 
heedless  of  the  pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat 
down  on  the  grave,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph 
on  the  stone. 

It  was  simple, — but  it  was  true.    1  had  written  it  myselC 


to  be  a  very  good-for-nothing  man. 
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I  had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain ;  my  feel- 
ings refused  to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.  My  heart  had 
gradually  been  filling  during  my  lonely  wanderings ;  it  was 
now  charged  to  t^e  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  the 
grave,  and  buried  my  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  Yes,  I  wept  in  manhood  upon  the  grave,  as  1  had  in 
infiuiey  upon  the  bosom  of  my  mother.  Alas !  how  little  do 
we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderness  while  living !  how  heed- 
less are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxieties,  and  kindness  t  But 
whcAi  she  is  dead  and  gone ;  when  the  cares  and  coldness  of 
the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts ;  when  we  find  how 
hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true  sympathy  ;  h(^w  few  love  us  for 
ourselves  ;  how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes ;  then 
it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.  It  is  true  I 
had  always  loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most  heedless  days ; 
but  I  felt  how  inconsiderate  and  ineffectual  had  been  my  love. 
My  heart  melted  as  I  retraced  the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was 
led  by  a  mother's  hand,  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's 
arms,  and  wns  without  care  or  sorrow.  "  O  my  mother  !  " 
exclaimed  I.  burying  my  face  again  in  the  grass  of  the  grave ; 
"  Oh  that  I  were  once  more  by  your  side ;  sleeping  never  to 
wake  again  on  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world." 

I  am  nnt  naturally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  the  vio- 
lence  of  my  emotion  gradually  exhausted  itself  It  was  a 
hearty,  honest,  natural  discharge  of  grief  which  had  been 
slowly  accumulating,  and  gave  me  wonderful  relief.  I  rose 
from  the  grave  as  if  I  had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifioe,  and  I 
felt  as  if  that  sacrifice  had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one  by  one, 
the  weeds  from  her  grave :  the  tears  trickled  more  slowly 
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down  my  cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  think,  that  she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poverty  came 
upon  her  child  and  all  his  great  expectations  were  blasted. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the 
landscape.  Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a 
.peasant  from  an  adjoining  field  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I 
seemed  to  respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free  air  that 
whispered  through  the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my 
hair,  and  dried  the  tears  upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising 
from  the  field  before  me,  and  leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of 
song  behind  him  as  he  rose,  lifled  my  fancy  with  him.  He 
hovered  in  the  air  just  above  the  place  where  the  towers  of 
Warwick  castle  marked  the  horizon,  and  seemed  as  if  flutter- 
ing with  delight  at  his  own  melody.  *'  Surely,"  thought  I, 
^  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigration  of  souls,  this 
might  be  taken  for  some  poet  let  loose  from  earth,  but  still 
revelling  in  song,  and  carolling  about  fair  fields  and  lordly 
towers." 

At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose 
within  me.  A  thought  sprang  at  once  into  my  mind. — 
will  become  an  author  ! "  said  I.  I  have  hitherto  indulged 
in  poetry  as  a  pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  me  nothing  but 
pain ;  let  me  try  what  it  will  do  when  1  cultivate  it  with  de- 
votion as  a  pursuit." 

The  resolution  Uius  suddenly  aroused  within  me  heaved  a 
load  from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the 
very  place  where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my 
mother's  spirit  whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  "  I  will 
henceforth,"  said  I,  "  endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imag- 
ined me.    I  will  endeavor  to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my 
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actions ;  I  will  endeavor  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave,  there  may  at  least  be  no  com- 
punctious bitterness  with  my  tears." 

1  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation  of 
my  vow,  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing  there, 
and  laid  them  next  my  heart.  1  left  the  churchyard  with  my 
spirit  once  more  lifted  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  London 
in  the  character  of  an  author.  

Here  my  companion  made  a  pause,  and  I  waited  in  anxious 
suspense,  hoping  to  have  a  whole  volume  of  literary  life  un- 
folded to  me.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  sunk  into  a  fit 
of  pensive  musing,  and  when,  afler  some  time,  I  gently  roused 
him  by  a  question  or  two  as  to  his  literary  career, 

"  No,**  said  he  smiling :  "  over  that  part  of  my  story  I  wish 
to  leave  a  cloud.  Let  the  mysteries  of  the  crafl  rest  sacred 
for  me.  Let  those  who  have  never  ventured  into  the  republic 
of  letters  still  look  upon  it  as  a  fairy  land.  Let  them  sup- 
pose the  author  the  very  being  they  picture  him  from  his 
works — I  am  not  the  man  to  mar  their  illusion,  I  am  not 
the  man  to  hint,  while  one  is  -admiring  the  silken  web  of 
Persia,  that  it  has  been  spun  from  the  entrails  of  a  miserable 
worm." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  *'  if  you  will  tell  me  nothing  of  your  lit- 
erary history,  let  me  know  at  least  if  you  have  had  any 
further  intelligence  from  Doubting  Castle." 

Willingly,"  replied  ho,  "  though  I  have  but  little  to  com- 
municate." 
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LONG  time  elapsed,  said  Buckthorne,  without  mj  re 


ceiving  any  accounts  of  my  cousin  and  his  estate.  In- 
deed, I  felt  so  much  soreness  on  the  subject,  I  wished,  if 
possible,  to  shut  it  from  my  thoughts.  At  length,  chance  took 
me  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
making  some  inquiries. 

I  learnt  that  my  cousin  had  grown  up  ignorant,  self-willed, 
and  clownish.  His  ignorance  and  clownishness  had  prevented 
his  mingling  with  the  neighboring  gentry  :  in  spite  of  his 
great  fortune,  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  parson,  and  had  at  length 
shrunk  into  t^e  limits  of  such  a  society  as  a  mere  man  of 
wealth  can  gather  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

He  kept  horses  and  hounds,  and  a  roaring  table,  at  which 
were  collected  the  loose  livers  of  the  country  round,  and  the 
shabby  gentlemen  of  a  village  in  the  vicinity.  When  he 
could  get  no  other  company,  he  would  smoke  and  drink  with 
his  own  servants,  who  in  turn  fleeced  and  despised  him. 
Still,  with  all  his  apparent  prodigality,  he  liad  a  leaven  of  the 
old  man  in  him,  which  showed  that  he  was  his  truebom  son. 
He  lived  &r  within  his  income,  was  vulgar  in  his  expenses. 
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and  penurious  in  many  points  wherein  a  gentleman  would  be 
e^Ltravagant.  His  house-servants  were  obliged  Occasionally 
to  work  on  his  estate,  and  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds  were 
ploughed  up  and  devoted  to  husbandry. 

His  table,  though  plentiful,  was  coarse ;  his  liquors  wore 
strong  and  bad ;  and  more  ale  and  whiskey  were  expended  in 
his  establishment  than  generous  wine.  He  was  loud  and  ar 
Togant  at  his  own  table,  and  exacted  a  rich  man's  homage 
firom  his  vulgar  and  obsequious  guests. 

At  to  Iron  John,  his  old  grand  &ther,  he  had  grown  impa- 
tient of  the  tight  hand  his  own  grandson  kept  over  him,  and 
quarrelled  with  him  soon  after  he  came  to  the  estate.  The 
old  man  had  retired  to  the  neighboring  village,  where  he  lived 
on  the  legacy  of  his  late  master,  in  a  small  cottage,  and  was 
as  seldom  seen  out  of  it  as  a  rat  out  bf  his  hole  in  daylight. 

The  cub,  like  Calaban,  seemed  to  have  an  instmctive  at- 
tachment to  his  mother.  She  resided  with  him,  but,  from  long 
habit,  she  acted  more  as  a  servant  than  as  a  mistres:^  of  the 
mansion ;  for  she  toiled  in  all  the  domestic  drud^epy,  and 
was  oflener  in  the  kitchen  than  the  parlor.  Such  was  the  in- 
formation which  I  collected  of  my  rival  cousin^  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  elbowed  me  out  of  my  expectatioLs. 

I  now  felt  an  irresistible  hankering  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
scene  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  get  a  peep  at  the  odd  kind  of 
life  that  was  passing  within  the  mansion  of  my  maternal  an- 
cestors. I  determined  to  do  so  in  dispaise.  My  booby 
cousin  had  never  seen  enough  of  me  to  be  very  familiar  with 
my  countenance,  and  a  few  years  make  a  great  difierence  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood.  I  understood  he  was  a  breeder 
of  cattle,  and  proud  of  his  stock ;  I  dressed  myself  therefore 
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as  a  substantial  farmer,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  red 
scratch  that  came  low  down  on  my  forehead,  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  my  physiognomy. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
park,  and  was  admitted  by  an  old  woman  who  was  washing 
in  a  dilapidated  building,  which  had  once  been  a  porter's 
lodge.  I  advanced  up  the  remrains  of  a  noble  avenue,  many 
of  the  trees  of  which  had  been  cut  down  and  sold  for  timber. 
The  grounds  were  in  scarcely  better  keeping  than  during  my 
uncle's  life-time.  The  grass  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
the  trees  wanted  pruning  and  clearing  of  dead  branches. 
Cattle  were  grazing  about  the  lawns,  and  ducks  and  geese 
swimming  in  the  fish-ponds.  The  road  to  the  house  bore 
very  few  traces  of  carriage- wheels,  as  my  cousin  received  few 
visitors  but  such  as  came  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  never 
used  a  carriage  himself.  Once,  indeed,  as  I  was  told,  he  had 
the  old  family  carriage  drawn  out  from  among  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  the  coach-house,  and  furbished  up,  and  driven, 
with  his  mother,  to  the  village  church,  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  &mily  pew ;  but  there  was  such  hooting  and 
laughing  afler  them,  as  they  passed  through  the  village,  and 
such  giggling  and  bantering  about  the  churdi-door,  that  the 
pageant  had  never  made  a  reappearance. 

As  1  approached  the  house,  a  legion  of  whelps  sallied  out, 
barking  at  me,  accompanied  by  the  low  howling,  rather  Uian 
barking,  of  two  old  worn  out  blood  hounds,  which  I  recog- 
nized for  the  ancient  lifeguards  of  my  uncle.  The  house  had 
still  a  neglected  random  appearance,  though  much  altered  for 
the  better  since  my  last  visit.  Several  of  the  windows  were 
broken  and  patched  up  with  boards,  and  others  had  been 
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bricked  up  to  save  taxes.  I  observed  smoke,  however,  rising 
from  the  chimneys,  a  phenomenon  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
ancient  establishment.  On  passing  that  part  of  the  house 
where  the  dining-room  was  situated,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
boisterous  merriment,  where  three  or  four  voices  were  talking 
at  once,  and  oaths  and  laughter  were  horribly  mingled. 

The  uproar  of  the  dogs  had  brought  a  servant  to  the  door, 
a  tall  hard-fisted  country  clown,  with  a  livery  coat  put  over 
the  under  garments  of  a  ploughman.  I  requested  to  see  the 
master  of  the  house,  but  was  told  that  he  was  at  dinner  with 
some  "  gcmmcn  "  of  the  neighborhood.  1  mtide  known  my 
business,  and  sent  in  to  know  if  I  might  talk  with  the  master 
about  his  cattle,  for  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  have  a  peep  at  him 
in  his  orgies. 

Word  was  returned  that  he  was  engaged  with  company, 
and  could  not  attend  to  business,  but  that  if  I  would  step  in 
and  take  a  drink  of  something,  I  was  heartily  welcome.  I 
accordingly  entered  the  hall,  where  whips  and  hats  of  all 
kinds  and  shapes  were  lying  on  an  oaken  table ;  two  or  three 
clownish  servants  were  lounging  about;  every  thing  had  a 
look  of  confusion  and  carelessness. 

The  apartments  through  which  I  passed  had  the  same  air 
of  departed  gentility  and  sluttish  housekeeping.  The  once 
rich  curtains  were  &ded  and  dusty ;  the  furniture  greased  and 
tarnished.  On  entering  the  dining-room,  I  found  a  number 
of  odd,  vulgar-looking,  rustic  gentlemen,  seated  round  a  table, 
on  which  were  bottles,  decanters,  tankards,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
Several  dc^  were  lying  about  the  room,  or  sitting  and  watch- 
ing their  masters,  and  one  was  gnawing  a  bone  under  a  side- 
table.    The  master  of  the  foast  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
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He  was  greatly  altered.  He  had  grown  thickset  and  rather 
gummy,  with  a  fiery  foxy  head  of  hair.  There  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  foolishness,  arrogance,  and  conceit,  in  his  counte* 
nance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  vulgarly  fine  style,  with  leather 
breeches,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  green  coat,  and  was  evidently^ 
like  his  guests,  a  little  flushed  with  drinking.  The  whole 
company  stared  at  me  with  a  whimsical  muzzy  look,  like 
men  whose  senses  were  a  little  obfuscated  by  beer  rather 
than  wine. 

My  cousin,  (God  forgive  me!  the  appellation  sticks  in 
my  throat,)  my  cousin  invited  me  with  awkward  civility,  or» 
as  he  intended  it,  condescension,  to  sit  to  the  table  and  drink. 
We  talked,  cs  usual,  about  the  weather,  the  crops,  politics, 
and  hard  times.  My  cousin  was  a  loud  politician,  and 
evidently  accustomed  to  talk  without  contradiction  at  his 
own  table.  He  was  amazingly  loyal,  and  talked  of  standing 
by  the  throne  to  the  last  guinea,  "  as  every  gentleman  of 
fortune  should  do."  The  village  exciseman  who  was  half 
asleep,  could  just  ejaculate  "  very  true "  to  every  thing  he 
said.  The  conversation  turned  upon  cattle ;  he  boasted  of 
his  breed,  his  mode  of  crossing  it,  and  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  his  estate.  This  unluckily  drew  out  a  history  of  the 
place  and  of  the  family.  He  spoke  of  my  late  uncle  with 
the  greatest  irreverence,  which  I  could  easily  f(Hrgive.  He 
mentioned  my  name,  and  my  blood  began  to  boil.  He  de- 
scribed my  frequent  visits  to  my  uncle,  when  I  was  a  lad,  and 
1  found  the  varlet,  even,  at  that  time,  imp  as  he  was,  had 
known  that  he  was  to  inherit  the  estute.  He  described  the 
scene  of  my  uncle's  death,  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  with  a 
degree    coarse  humor  that  I  had  not  expe^od  fi^^m  him ;  and^ 
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vexed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh,  for  I  have 
always  relished  a  joke,  even  though  made  at  my  own  expense. 
He  went  on  to  speak  of  my  various  pursuits,  my  strolling 
freak,  and  that  somewhat  nettled  me ;  at  length  he  talked  of 
my  parents.  He  ridiculed  my  &ther;  I  stomached  even 
that,  though  with  great  difficulty.  He  mentioned  my  mother 
with  a  sneer,  and  in  an  instant  he  lay  sprawling  at  my  feet. 

Here  tumult  succeeded :  the  table  was  nearly  over- 
turned; bottles,  glasses,  and  tankards,  rolled  crashing  and 
datt^ing  about  the  floor.  The  company  seized  hold  of  both 
of  uSy  to  keep  us  from  doing  any  further  mischief.  I 
stru^led  to  get  loose,  for  1  was  boiling  with  fury.  My  cousin 
defied  me  to  strip  and  fight  him  on  the  lawn.  I  agreed,  for  I 
felt  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  me,  and  1  longed  to  ponomel 
him  soundly. 

Away  then  we  were  borne.  A  ring  was  formed.  I  had 
a  second  assigned  me  in  true  boxing  style.  My  cousin,  as  he 
advanced  to  fight,  said  something  about  his  generosity  in 
showing  me  such  fair  play,  when  I  had  made  such  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  him  at  his  own  table.  "Stop  there," 
cried  I,  in  a  rage.  "  Unprovoked  1  know  that  1  am  John 
Buckthome,  and  you  have  insulted  the  memory  of  my 
mother." 

The  lout  was  suddenly  struck  by  what  I  said :  he  drew 
back,  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Nay,  damn  it,"  said  he,  "  that's  too  much — that's  dean 
another  thing — ^I've  a  mother  myself— and  no  one  shall  speak 
ill  of  her,  bad  as  she  is." 

He  paused  again:  nature  seemed  to  have  a  rough 
struggle  in  his  rude  bosom. 
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^  Damn  it,  oousin,"  cried  he,  ^  Pm  sorry  for  wbai  I  asid. 
Thou'st  served  me  right  in  knocking  me  down,  and  I  like  thee 
the  better  for  it  Here's  my  band :  come  and  lire  with  me, 
and  damn  me  but  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  the  best 
horse  in  the  stable,  shall  be  at  thy  service.'' 

I  declare  to  you  I  was  strongly  moved  at  this  instance  of 
nature  breaking  her  way  through  such  a  lump  of  flesh.  I 
forgave  the  fellow  in  a  moment  his  two  heinous  crimes,  of 
having  been  bom  in  wedlock,  and  inheriting  my  estate.  I 
shook  the  hand  he  offered  me,  to  convince  him  that  I  bore 
him  no  ill-will ;  and  then  making  my  way  through  the  gaping 
crowd  of  toadeaters,  bade  adieu  to  my  uncle's  domains  for- 
ever.— ^This  b  the  last  1  have  seen  or  heard  of  my  cousin,  or 
of  the  domestic  concerns  of  Doubting  Castle« 
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S  I  was  walking  one  morning  with  Buckthorne  near  one 


of  the  principal  theatres,  he  directed  my  attention  to  a 
group  of  those  equivocal  beings  that  may  often  be  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  stage-doors  of  theatres.  They  were  marvel- 
lously ill-favored  in  their  attire,  their  coats  buttoned  up  to 
their  chins ;  yet  they  wore  their  hats  smartly  on  one  side, 
and  had  a  certain  knowing,  dirty-gentlemanlike  air,  which  is 
common  to  the  subalterns  of  the  drama.  Buckthorne  knew 
them  well  by  early  experience. 

"  These,"  siud  he,  "  are  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings  and 
heroes ;  fellows  who  sway  sceptres  and  truncheons ;  com- 
mand kingdoms  and  armies;  and  after  giving  away  realms 
and  treasures  over  night,  have  scare  a  shilling  to  pay  for  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning.  Yet  they  have  the  true  vagabond 
abhorrence  of  all  useful  and  industrious  employment;  and 
they  have  their  pleasures  too ;  one  of  which  is  to  lounge  in 
this  way  in  the  sunshine,  a*  the  stage-door,  during  rehearsals, 
and  make  hackneyed  theatrical  jokes  on  all  passers-by. 
Nothing  is  more  traditional  and  legitimate  than  the  stage. 
Old  scenery,  old  clothes,  old  sentiments,  old  ranting,  and  old 
jokes,  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  and 
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will  probably  continue  to  be  so  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Every  hanger-on  of  a  theatre  becomes  a  wag  by  inheritance, 
and  flourishes  about  at  tap-rooms  and  sixpenny  clubs  with 
the  property  jokes  of  the  green-room." 

While  amusing  ourselves  with  reconnoitering  this  group, 
we  noticed  one  in  particular  who  appeared  to  be  the  oracle. 
He  was  a  -weatherbeaten  veteran,  a  little  bronzed  by  time 
and  beer,  who  had  no  doubt  grown  gray  in  the  parts  of 
robbers,  cardinals,  Roman  senators,  and  walking  noblemen. 

^  There  is  something  in  the  set  of  that  hat,  and  the  turn 
of  that  physiognomy,  extremely  familiar  to  me,"  said  Buck- 
thome.  He  looked  a  little  closer, — "  1  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  must  be  my  old  brother  of  the  truncheon,  Flimsey,  the 
tragic  hero  of  the  Strolling  Company." 

It  was  he  in  fact.  The  poor  fellow  showed  evident  signs 
that  times  went  hard  with  him,  he  was  so  finely  and  shabbily 
dressed.  His  coat  wos  somewhat  threadbare,  and  of  the 
Lord  Townly  cut ;  single  breasted,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
meeting  in  front  of  his  body,  which,  from  long  intimacy,  had 
acquired  the  symmetry  and  robustness  of  a  beer  barrel.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  dingy-white  stockinet  pantaloons,  whidi  had 
much  ado  to  reach  his  wuistcoat,  a  great  quantity  of  dirty 
cravat ;  and  a  pair  of  old  russet^lored  tragedy  boots. 

When  his  companions  had  dispersed,  Buckthome  drew 
him  aside,  and  made  himself  known  to  him.  The  tragic 
veteran  could  scarcely  recognize  him,  or  believe  that  he  was 
really  his  quondam  associate,  "little  Gentleman  Jack." 
Buckthome  invited  him  to  a  neighboring  cofiee-house  to  talk 
over  old  times ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  we  were 
put  in  possession  of  his  history  in  brie£ 
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He  had  continued  to  act  the  heroes  in  the  strolling  com- 
pany for  some  time  after  Buckthome  had  left  it,  of  rather 
had  been  driven  from  it  so  abruptly.  At  length  the  manager 
died,  and  the  troop  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Every  one 
aspired  to  the  crown,  every  one  was  for  taking  the  lead ;  and 
the  manager's  widow,  although  a  tragedy  queen,  and  a  brim- 
stone to  boot,  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  keep  any  cootrol  over  such  a  set  of  tempestuous  ras- 
callions. 

"  Upon  this  hint,  I  spoke,"  said  Flimsey.  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  offered  my  services  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
They  were  accepted.  In  a  week's  time  I  married  the  widow, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne.  ^  The  funeral  baked  meats  did 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  marnage  table,"  as  Hamlet  says. 
But  the  ghost  of  my  predecessor  never  haunted  me ;  and  I 
inherited  crowns,  sceptres,  bowls,  daggers,  and  all  the  stage 
trappings  and  truinpery,  not  omitting  the  widow,  without 
the  least  molestation. 

I  now  led  a  flourishing  lifia  of  it ;  for  our  company  was 
pretty  strong  and  attractive,  and  as  my  wife  and  I  took  the 
heavy  parts  of  tragedy,  it  was  a  great  saving  to  the  treasury. 
We  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  the  rival  shows  at  coun- 
try &ir8 ;  and  I  assure  y6u  we  have  even  drawn  full  bouses, 
and  been  applauded  by  the  critics  at  Batlemy  Fair  itself, 
though  we  had  Astley's  troop,  the  Irish  giant,  and  "  the  death 
of  Nelson  "  in  wax  work,  to  contend  against. 

1  soon  b^an  to  experience,  however,  the  cares  of  com- 
mand. I  discovered  that  there  were  cabals  breaking  out  in  the 
company,  headed  by  the  clown,  who  you  may  recollect  was  a 
terribly  peevish,  fractious  fellow,  and  always  in  ill-humor.  I 
11' 
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had  a  great  mind  to  turn  him  off  at  once,  but  I  could  not  do 
without  him,  for  there  was  not  a  droller  scoundrel  on  Uie  stage. 
His  very  shape  was  comic,  for  he  had  but  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  audience,  and  all  the  ladies  were  ready  to  die  with 
laughing.  He  felt  his  importance^  and  took  advantage  of  it 
He  would  keep  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar,  and  then 
come  behind  the  scenes,  and  fret  and  fume,  and  play  the  very 
devil.  I  excused  a  great  deal  in  him,  however,  knowing  that 
comic  actors  are  a  little  prone  to  this  infirmity  of  temper. 

I  had  another  trouble  of  a  nearer  and  dearer  nature  to 
struggle  with,  which  was  the  affection  of  my  wife.  As  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  very  fond 
of  me,  and  became  intolerably  jealous.  I  could  not  keep  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  company,  and  hardly* dared  embrace  an 
ugly  one,  even  when  my  part  required  it.  I  have  known  her 
reduce  a  fine  lady  to  tatters,  "to  very  rags,"  as  Hamlet 
says,  in  an  instant,  and  destroy  one  of  the  very  best  dresses 
in  the  wardrobe,  merely  because  she  saw  me  kiss  her  at  the 
side  scenes  ;  though  I  give  you  my  honor  it  was  done  merely 
by  way  of  rehearsal. 

This  was  doubly  annoying,  because  I  have  a  natural  liking 
to  pretty  faces,  and  wish  to  have  them  about  me;  and 
because  they  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  company 
at  a  fair,  where  one  has  to  vie  with  so  many  rival  theatres. 
But  when  once  a  jealous  wife  gets  a  freak  in  her  head, 
there's  no  use  in  talking  of  interest  or  any  thing  else.  I^ad, 
sir,  I  have  more  than  once  trembled  when,  during  a  fit  of  her 
tantrums,  she  was  playing  high  tragedy,  and  flourishing  her 
tin  dagger  on  the  stage,  lest  she  should  give  way  to  her 
humor,  and  stab  some  fancied  rival  in  good  earnest. 
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I  went  on  better,  however,  than  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  and  the  violence  of  my 
rib.  I  had  not  a  much  worse  time  of  it  than  old  Jupiter, 
whose  spouse  was  continually  ferreting  out  some  new  in- 
trigue, and  making  the  heavens  almost  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

At  length,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  were  performing  at 
a  country  fair,  when  I  understood  the  theatre  of  a  neighboring 
town  to  be  vacuit.  I  had  always  been  desirous  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  settled  company,  and  the  height  of  my  desire  was  to  get 
on  a  par  with  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  manager  of  a 
r^lar  theatre,  and  who  had  looked  down  upon  me.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected.  I  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors,  and  in  a  few  days  opened 
the  theatre  with  great  eclat. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  summit  of  my  ambition, the  high 
top-gallant  of  my  joy,"  as  Romeo  says.  No  longer  a  chief- 
tain of  a  wandering  tribe,  but  a  monarch  of  a  legitimate 
throne,  and  entitled  to  call  even  the  great  potentates  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  cousins.  You,  no  doubt,  think 
my  happiness  complete.  Alas,  sir !  1  was  one  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  dogs  living.  No  one  knows,  who  has  not 
tried,  the  miseries  of  a  manager  ;  but  above  all  of  a  country 
manager.  No  one  can  conceive  the  contentions  and  quarrels 
within  doors,  the  oppressions  and  vexations  from  without. 
I  was  pestered  with  the  bloods  and  loungers  of  a  country 
town,  who  infested  my  green-room,  and  played  the  mischief 
among  my  actresses.  But  there  was  no  shaking  them  off. 
It  would  have  been  ruin  to  aflront  them  ;  for  though  trouble- 
some friends,  they  would  have  been  dangerous  enemies. 
Then  there  were  the  village  Gritica  and  village  amateora^  who 
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were  continually  tormenting  me  with  advice,  and  getting  into 
a  passion  if  1  would  not  take  it ;  especially  the  village  doctor 
and  the  village  attorney,  who  had  both  been  to  London  oc- 
casionally, and  knew  what  acting  should  be. 

1  had  also  to  manage  as  arrant  a  crew  of  scapegraces  as 
ever  were  collected  together  within  the  walls  of  a  Uieatre. 
I  had  been  obliged  to  combine  my  original  troop  with  some 
of  the  former  troop  of  the  theatre,  who  were  favorites  of  the 
public.  Here  was  a  mixture  that  produced  perpetual  fer- 
ment. They  were  all  the  time  either  fighting  or  frolicking 
with  each  other,  and  I  scarcely  know  which  mood  was  least 
troublesome.  If  they  quarrelled,  every  thing  went  wrong ; 
and  if  they  were  friends,  they  were  continually  playing  off 
some  prank  upon  each  other,  or  upon  me ;  for  1  had  un- 
happily acquired  among  them  the  character  of  an  easy,  good- 
natured  fellow — the  worst  character  that  a  manager  can 


Their  waggery  at  times  drove  me  almost  crazy ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  vexatious  as  the  hackneyed  tricks  and 
hoaxes  and  pleasantries  of  a  veteran  band  of  theatrical  vaga- 
bonds. I  relished  them  well  enough,  it  is  true,  while  I  was 
merely  one  of  the  company,  but  as  a  manager  I  found  them 
detestable.  They  were  incessantly  bringing  some  disgrace 
upon  the  theatre  by  their  tavern  frolicks  and  their  pranks 
about  the  country  town.  All  my  lectures  about  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  company  were  in  vain.  The  villains  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  man  in  station. 
They  even  trifled  with  the  seriousness  of  stage  business.  1 
hav0  had  the  whole  piece  interrupted,  and  a  crowded  audience 
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of  at  least  twenty-five  pounds  kept  waiting,  because  the  actors 
had  hid  away  the  breeches  of  Rosalind;  and  have  known 
Hamlet  to  stalk  solemnly  on  to  deliver  his  soliloquy,  with  a 
dish-clout  pinned  to  his  skirts.  Such  are  the  baleful  conse- 
quences of  a  manager's  getting  a  character  for  good-nature. 

1  was  intolerably  annoyed,  too,  by  the  great  actors  who 
came  down  starring,  as  it  is  called,  from  London.  Of  all 
baneful  influences,  keep  me  from  that  of  a  London  star.  A 
first-rate  actress  going  the  rounds  of  the  country  theatres  is  as 
bad  as  a  blazing  comet  whisking  about  the  heavens,  and 
shaking  fire  and  plagues  and  discords  from  its  tail. 

The  moment  one  of  these  "  heavenly  bodies  "  appeared  in 
my  horizon,  I  was  sure  to  be  in  hot  water.  My  theatre  was 
overrun  by  provincial  dandies,  copper-washed  counterfeits  of 
Bond-street  loungers,  who  are  always  proud  to  be  in  the  train 
of  an  actress  from  town,  and  anxious  to  be  thought  on  ex- 
ceeding good  terms  with  her.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  me 
when  some  random  young  nobleman  would  come  in  pursuit 
of  the  bait,'  and  awe  all  this  small  fry  at  a  distance.  I  have 
always  felt  myself  more  at  ease  with  a  nobleman  than  with 
the  dandy  of  a  country  town. 

And  then  the  injuries  1  suffered  in  my  personal  dignity 
and  my  mani^erial  authority  from  the  visits  of  these  great 
London  actors !  'Sblood,  sir,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  my- 
self on  my  throne.  I  was  hectored  and  lectured  in  my  own 
green-room,  and  made  an  absolute  nincompoop  on  my  own 
stage.  There  is  no  tyrant  so  absolute  and  capricious  as  a 
London  star  at  a  country  theatre.  I  dreaded  the  sight  of  all 
of  them,  and  yet  if  I  did  not  engage  them,  I  was  sure  of  hav- 
mg  the  public  clamorous  against  me.   They  drew  full  houses. 
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and  appeared  to  be  making  my  fortune ;  but  they  swallowed 
up  all  the  profits  by  their  insatiable  demands.  They  were 
absolute  tape-worms  to  my  little  theatre ;  the  more  it  took 
in  the  poorer  it  grow.  They  were  sure  to  leave  me  with  an 
exhausted  public,  empty  benches,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
affronts  to  settle  among  the  town's  folk,  in  consequence  of 
misunderstaAdings  about  the  taking  of  places. 

But  the  worst  thing  I  had  to  undei^o  in  my  managerial 
career  was  patronage.  Oh,  sir !  of  all  things  deliver  me  from 
the  patronage  of  the  great  people  of  a  country  town.  It  was  my 
ruin.  You  must  know  that  this  town,  though  small,  was  filled 
with  feuds,  and  parties,  and  great  folks ;  being  a  busy  little  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  town.  The  mischief  was  that  their 
greatness  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  the 
court  calendar,  or  college  of  heraldry ;  it  was  therefore  the 
most  quarrelsome  kind  of  greatness  in  existence.  You  smile, 
sir,  but  let  me  tell  you  there  are  no  feuds  more  furious  than 
the  frontier  feuds  which  take  place  in  these  ^debatable 
lands"  of  gentility.  The  most  violent  dispute  that  I  ever 
knew  in  high  life  was  one  which  occurred  at  a  country  town, 
on  a  question  of  precedence  between  the  ladies  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  pins  and  a  manufacturer  of  needles. 

At  the  town  where  I  was  situated  there  were  perpetual 
altercations  of  the  kind.  The  head  manufacturer's  lady,  for 
instance,  was  at  daggers-draMrings  with  the  head  shopkeeper's, 
and  both  were  too  rich  and  had  too  many  friends  to  be 
treated  lightly.  The  doctor's  and  lawyer's  ladies  held 
their  heads  still  higher;  but  they  in  turn  were  kept  in 
check  by  the  wife  of  a  country  banker,  who  kept  her  own 
carriage ;  while  a  masculine  widow  of  cracked  character  and 
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seoond-handed  &shioii,  who  lived  in  a  large  house  and  claimed 
to  be  in  some  way  related  to  nobility,  looked  down  upon  them 
all.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  not  over  elegant,  nor  her 
fortune  over  large ;  but  then,  sir,  her  blood— oh,  her  blood 
tarried  it  all  hollow;  there  was  no  withstanding  a  woman 
witb  such  blood  in  her  veins. 

After  all,  her  claims  to  high  connexion  were  questioned, 
and  she  had  frequent  battles  for  precedence  at  balls  and 
assemblies  with  some  of  the  sturdy  dames  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  stood  upon  their  wealth  and  their  virtue ;  but  then 
she  had  two  dashing  daughters,  who  dressed  as  fine  as 
dragoons,  and  had  as  high  blood  as  their  mother,  and  seconded 
in  every  thing ;  so  they  carried  their  point  with  high  heads, 
and  every  body  hated,  abused,  and  stood  in  awe  of  the  Fan- 
tadlins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  fiishionable  world  in  this  self- 
important  little  town.  Unluckily,  I  was  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  politics  as  I  should  have  heen.  I  had  found  myself 
a  stranger  and  in  great  perplexities  during  my  first  season ; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  put  myself  under  the  patronage  of 
some  powerful  name,  and  thus  to  take  the  field  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public  in  my  favor.  I  cast  around  my  thoughts 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they  fell  upon  Mrs.  Fan- 
tadlin.  No  one  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  more  absolute  sway 
in  the  world  of  fiishion.  I  had  always  noticed  that  her  party 
slammed  the  box-door  the  loudest  at  the  theatre;  and  had 
the  most  beaus  attending  on  them,  and  talked  and  laughed 
loudest  during  the  performance ;  and  then  the  Miss^  Fantad- 
tins  wore  always  more  feathers  and  flowers  than  any  other 
ladies ;  and  used  quizsing-glasses  incessantly.   The  first  even- 
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ing  of  my  theatre's  re-opening,  therefore,  was  aimoanoed  in 
staring  capitals  on  the  play-bills,  as  under  the  patronage  of 
"  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Fantadlin." 

Sir,  the  whole  community  flew  to  arms !  the  banker^s 
wife  felt  her  dignity  grievously  insulted  at  not  having  the 
preference ;  her  husband  being  high  bailiff  and  the  richest 
man  iu  the  place.  She  immediately  issued  invitations  for  a 
large  party,  for  the  night  of  the  performance,  and  asked  many 
a  lady  to  it  whom  she  never  had  noticed  before.  Presume  to 
patronize  the  theatre!  insuiTerable !  And  then  for  me  to 
dare  to  term  her  *  The  Honorable ! '  What  claim  had  she  to 
the  title  forsooth !  The  fashionable  world  had  long  groaned 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Fantadlins,  and  were  glad  to  make  a 
common  cause  against  this  new  instance  of  assumption. 
Those,  too,  who  had  never  before  been  noticed  by  the 
banker's  lady  were  ready  to  enlist  in  any  quarrel  for  the 
honor  of  her  acquaintance.  All  minor  feuds  were  forgotten. 
The  doctor's  lady  and  the  lawyer's  lady  met  together,  and  the 
manufacturer's  lady  and  the  shopkeeper's  lady  kissed  eadi 
other;  and  all,  headed  by  the  banker's  lady,  voted  the 
theatre  a  6ore,  and  determined  to  encourage  nothing  but 
the  Indian  Jugglers  and  Mr.  Walker's  Eidouranion. 

Alas  for  poor  Pillgarliek  !  I  knew  little  the  mischief  that, 
was  brewing  against  me.  My  box-book  remained  blank  ;  the 
evening  arrived ;  but  no  audience.  The  music  struck  up  to 
a  tolerable  pit  and  gallery,  but  no  fashionables !  I  peeped 
anxiously  from  behind  the  curtain,  but  the  time  passed  away ; 
the  play  was  retarded  until  pit  and  gallery  became  furious ; 
and  1  had  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  play  my  greatest  part  in 
tragedy  to    a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxaa.'^ 
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ft  is  true  the  Fjintadlins  come  late,  as  was  their  custom, 
and  entered  like  a  tempest,  with  a  flutter  of  feathers  and  red 
shawls  ;  but  they  were  evidently  disconcerted  at  finding  they 
had  no  one  to  admire  and  envy  them,  and  were  enraged  at 
this  glaring  defection  of  their  feshionable  followers.  All  the 
beau-monde  were  engaged  at  the  banker's  lady's  rout.  They 
remamed  for  some  time  in  solitary  and  uncomfortable  state ; 
and  though  they  had  the  theatre  almost  to  themselves,  yet, 
for  the  first  time,  they  talked  in  whispers.  They  left  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  first  piece,  and  I  never  saw  them  after- 
wards. 

Such  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split.  I  never  got  over  the 
patronage  of  the  Fantadlin  family.  My  house  was  deserted ; 
my  actors  grew  discontented  because  they  were  ill  paid  ;  my 
door  became  a  hammering  place  for  every  bailiff  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  my  wife  became  more  and  more  shrewish  and  tor- 
menting the  more  I  wanted  comfort 

I  tried  for  a  time  the  usual  consolation  of  a  harassed  and 
henpecked  man ;  I  took  to  the  bottle,  and  tried  to  tipple  away 
my  cares,  but  in  vain.  I  don't  mean  to  decry  the  bottle ;  it 
is  no  doubt  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  cases,  but  it  did  not 
answer  in  mine.  It  cracked  my  voice,  coppered  my  nose, 
but  neither  improved  my  wife  nor  my  afliairs.  My  establish- 
ment became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  peculation.  I  was 
considered  a  ruined  man,  and  of  course  fiiir  game  for  every 
one  to  pluck  at,  as  every  one  plunders  a  sinking  ship.  Day 
after  day  some  of  the  troop  deserted,  and,  like  deserting  sol- 
diers, carried  off  their  arms  and  accoutrements  with  them. 
In  this  manner  my  wardrobe  took  legs  and  walked  away,  my 
finery  strolled  all  over  the  country,  my  swords  and  daggera 
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glittered  in  every  bam,  until,  at  last,  my  tailor  made  **<m^ 
fell  swoop,**  and  carried  ofT  three  dress-coats,  half  a  dozen 
doublets,  and  nineteen  pair  of  flesh-colored  pantaloons.  This 
was  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  "  of  my  fortune.  1  no  longer 
hesitated  what  to  do.  Egad,  thought  I,  since  stealing  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  TU  steal  too ;  so  I  secretly  gathered  to- 
gether the  jewels  of  my  wardrobe,  packed  up  a  hero's  dress  in 
a  handi(erchief,  slung  it  on  the  end  of  a  tragedy  sword,  and 
quietly  stole  off  at  dead  of  night,  "  the  bell  then  beating  one,** 
leaving  my  queen  and  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  my  rebellious 
subjects,  and  my  merciless  foes  the  bumbailiffs. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  "end  of  all  my  greatness."  I  was 
heartily  cured  of  all  passion  for  governing,  and  returned  once 
more  into  the  ranks.  I  had  for  some  time  the  usual  run  of 
an  actor's  life.  1  played  in  various  country  theatres,  at  fairs, 
and  in  bams ;  sometimes  hard  pushed,  sometimes  flush,  until, 
on  one  occasion,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  making  my  fortune, 
and  becoming  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

I  was  playing  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third  in  a  country 
bam,  and  in  my  best  style ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little 
in  liquor,  and  the  critics  of  the  company  always  observed  that 
I  played  with  most  eflect  when  I  had  a  glass  too  much.  There 
was  a  thunder  of  applause  when  I  came  to  that  part  where 
Richard  cries  for  "  a  horse !  a  horse ! "  My  cracked  voice 
had  always  a  wonderful  effect  here ;  it  was  like  two  voices 
run  into  one ;  you  would  have  thought  two  men  had  been 
calling  for  a  horse,  or  that  Richard  had  called  for  two  horses. 
And  when  I  flung  the  taunt  at  Richmond,  "  Richard  is  koarsi 
with  calling  thee  to  arms,*'  I  thought  the  bam  would  have 
oome  down  about  my  ears  with  the  raptures  of  the  audtenoe. 
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He  Teiy  next  morning  a  person  waited  upon  me  at  my 
lodgings.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  a  gentleman  by  his  dress ; 
for  he  had  a  large  brooch  in  his  bosom,  thick  rings  on  his 
fingers,  and  used  a  quizzing-glass.  And  a  gentleman  he 
proved  to  be;  for  1  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  kept 
author,  or  kind  of  literary  tailor  to  one  of  the  great  London 
theatres ;  one  who  worked  under  the  manager's  directions,  and 
cut  up  and  cut  dovm  plays,  and  patched  and  pieced,  and  new 
faced,  and  turned  them  inside  out ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
the  readiest  and  greatest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  was  now  on  a  foraging  excursion  in  quest  of  something 
that  might  be  got  up  for  a  prodigy.  The  theatre,  it  seems, 
was  in  desperate  condition — nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save 
it.  He  had  seen  me  act  Richard  the  night  before,  and  had 
pitched  upon  me  for  that  miracle.  I  had  a  remarkable  blus- 
ter in  my  style  and  swagger  in  my  gait.  I  certiunly  differed 
from  all  other  heroes  of  the  bam  :  so  the  thought  struck  the 
agent  to  bring  me  out  as  a  theatrical  wonder,  as  the  restorer 
of  natural  and  legitimate  acting,  as  the  only  one  who  could 
understand  and  act  Shakspeare  rightly. 
-)  When  he  opened  his  plan  1  shrunk  from  it  with  becoming 
modesty,  for  well  as  I  thought  of  myself,  1  doubted  my  com- 
petency to  such  an  undertaking. 

I  hinted  at  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  Sliakspeare,  having 
played  his  characters  only  after  mutilated  copies,  interlarded 
with  a  great  deal  of  m^-  own  talk  by  way  of  helping  memory 
or  heightening  the  effect. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  cried  the  gentleman  with  rings  on 
his  fingers !  "  eo  much  the  better.    New  readings,  sir ! — new 
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readings !  Don't  study  a  liiie— let  us  have  Shakspeare  after 
your  own  fashion." 

"  But  then  my  voice  was  cracked ;  it  could  not  fill  a  Lon- 
don theatre." 

"  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better  !  The  public  is 
tired  of  intonation — the  ore  rotundo  has  had  its  day.  No,  sir, 
your  cracked  voice  is  the  very  thing — spit  and  splutter,  and 
snap  and  snarl,  and  '  play  the  very  dog '  about  the  stage,  and 
you'll  be  the  making  of  us." 

"  But  then," — I  could  not  help  blushing  to  the  end  of  my 
very  nose  as  I  said  it,  but  I  was  determined  to  be  candid ; — 
but  then,"  added  I,  there  is  one  awkward  ciroiimstflnce ;  I 
have  an  unlucky  habit — my  misfortunes,  and  the  exposures 
to  which  one  is  subjected  in  country  bams,  have  obliged  me 
now  and  then  to— to— take  a  drop  of  something  comfortable 
— and  so— and  so  ." 

"  What !  you  drink  1  cried  the  agent  eagerly. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  blushing  acknowledgment. 

"  So  much  the  better  !  so  much  the  better !  The  irregu- 
larities of  genius !  A  sober  fellow  is  commonplace.  The 
public  like  an  actor  that  drinks.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 
You're  the  very  man  to  make  a  dash  with," 

I  still  hung  back  with  lingering  diffidence,  declaring  my- 
self unworthy  of  such  praise. 

"  'Sblood,  man,"  cried  he,  "  no  praise  at  all.  You  don't 
imagine  /  think  you  a  wonder ;  I  only  want  the  public  to 
think  so.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  gull  the  public,  if  you 
only  set  up  a  prodigy.  Common  talent  any  body  can  meas- 
ure by  common  rule ;  but  a  prodigy  sets  all  rule  and  meas- 
urement at  defiance." 
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These  words  opened  my  eyes  in  an  instant :  we  now  canie 
to  a  proper  understanding,  less  flattering,  it  is  true,  to  my 
▼anity,  but  much  more  satisfistctory  to  my  judgment. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  my  appearanoe  before  a 
London  audience,  as  a  dramatic  sun  just  bursting  from  b^nd 
the  clouds :  one  that  was  to  banish  all  the  lesser  lights  and 
fidse  fires  of  the  stage.  Every  precaution  was  to  be  taken  to 
possess  the  public  mind  at  every  avenue.  The  pit  was  to  be 
packed  with  sturdy  clappers;  the  newspapers  secured  by 
vehement  puffers ;  every  theatrical  resort  to  be  haunted  by 
hireling  talkers.  In  a  word,  every  engine  of  theatrical  hum- 
bug was  to  be  put  in  action.  Wherever  I  differed  from 
former  actors,  it  was  to  be  maintained  that  I  was  right  and 
they  were  wrong.  If  I  ranted,  it  was  to  be  pure  passion ;  if 
1  were  vulgar,  it  was  to  be  pronounced  a  familiar  touch  of 
nature ;  if  I  made  any  queer  blunder,  it  was  to  be  a  new 
reading.  If  my  voice  cracked,  or  I  got  out  in  my  part,  I  was 
only  to  bounce,  and  grin,  and  snarl  at  the  audience,  and  make 
any  horrible  grimace  that  came  into  my  head,  and  my  ad- 
mirers were  to  call  it  "  a  great  point,"  and  to  fall  back  and 
shout  and  yell  with  rapture.  * 

'Mn  short,''  said  the  gentleman  with  tlie  quizzing-glass, 
**  strike  out  boldly  and  bravely  :  no  matter  how  or  what  you 
do,  so  that  it  be  but  odd  and  strange.  If  you  do  but  escape 
pelting  the  first  night,  your  fortune  and  the  fortune  of  the 
tl^eatre  is  made." 

I  set  off  for  London,  therefore,  in  company  with  the  kept 
author,  full  of  new  plans  and  new  hopes.  I  was  to  be  the 
restorer  of  Shakspeare  and  Nature,  and  the  legitimate  drama ; 
my  very  swagger  was  to  be  heroic,  and  my  cracked  voice  the 
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Standard  of  elocution.  Alas,  sir,  my  usual  luck  attended  roe : 
before  I  arrived  at  the  metropolis  a  rival  wonder  had  ap- 
peared ;  a  woman  who  oould  dance  the  slack  rope^  and  run 
up  a  cord  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery  with  fireworks  all 
round  her.  She  was  seized  on  by  the  manager  with  avidity. 
She  was  the  saving  of  the  great  national  theatre  for  the 
season.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Madame  Saqui's  fire- 
works and  flesh-colored  pantaloons ;  and  Nature,  Shakspeare, 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  poor  Pillgarlick,  were  completely 
left  in  the  lurch. 

When  Madame  Saqui's .  performance  grew  stale,  other 
wonders  succeeded  :  horses,  and  harlequinades,  and  mummery 
of  all  kinds;  until  another  dramatic  prodigy  was  brt)ught 
forward  to  play  the  very  game  for  which  I  had  been  intended. 
I  called  upon  the  kept  author  for  an  explanation,  but  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  writing  a  melo-drama  or  a  pantomime,  and 
was  extremely  testy  on  being  interrupted  in  his  studies. 
However,  as  the  theatre  was  in  some  measure  pledged  to 
provide  for  me,  the  manager  acted,  according  to  the  usual 
phrase,  "  like  a  man  of  honor,"  and  I  received  an  appointment 
in  the  corps.  It  had  been  a  turn  of  a  die  whether  I  should  be 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Alexander  the  coppersmith — ^the  lat- 
ter carried  it.  I  could  not  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  drama,  so 
I  was  put  at  the  tail  of  it.  In  other  words,  I  was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  what  are  called  useful  men  ;  those  who 
enact  soldiers,  senators,  and  Banquo's  shadowy  line.  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  lot ;  for  I  have  always  been  a  bit 
of  a  philosopher.  If  my  situation  was  not  splendid,  it  at  least 
was  secure ;  and  in  fact  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  prodigies  ap- 
pear, dazzle,  burst  like  bubbles  and  pass  away,  and  yet  here 
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I  am,  snug,  unenvied  and  unmolested,  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

You  may  smile ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  we  "  useful  men  " 
are  the  only  comfortable  actors  on  the  stage.  We  are  safe 
from  hisses,  and  below  the  hope  of  applause.  We  fear  not 
the  success  of  rivals,  nor  dread  the  critic's  pen.  So  long  as 
we  get  the  words  of  our  parts,  and  they  are  not  often  many, 
it  is  all  we  care  for.  We  have  our  own  merriment,  our  own 
firi^ds,  and  our  0¥m  admirers — for  every  actor  has  his  friends 
and  admirers,  from  die  highest  to  the  lowest  The  first-rate 
actor  dines  with  the  noble  amateur,  and  entertains  a  fashion- 
able table  with  scraps  and  songs  and  theatrical  slip-slop. 
The  second-rate  actors  have  their  second-rate  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, with  whom  they  likewise  spout  tragedy  and  talk  slip- 
slop—and so  down  even  to  us ;  who  have  our  friends  and 
admirers  among  spruce  clerks  and  aspiring  apprentices-^ 
who  treat  us  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  enjoy  at  tenth 
hand  the  same  scraps  and  songs  and  slip-slop  that  have  been 
served  up  by  our  more  fortunate  brethren  at  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  theatrical  life,  experience 
what  true  pleasure  is.  I  have  known  enough  of  notoriety  to 
pity  the  poor  devils  who '  are  called  favorites  of  the  public. 
1  would  rather  be  a  kitten  in  the  arms  of  a  spoiled  child,  to 
be  one  moment  patted  and  pampered  and  the  next  moment 
thumped  over  the  head  with  the  spoon.  I  smile  to  see  our 
leading  actors  fretting  themselves  with  envy  and  jealousy 
about  a  trumpery  renown,  questionable  in  its  quality,  and 
uncertain  in  its  duration.  I  laugh,  too,  though  of  course  in 
my  sleeve,  at  the  bustle  and  importance,  and  trouble  and 
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perplexities  of  our  manager — who  is  harassing  himself  to 


I  have  found  among  my  fellow  subalterns  two  or  three 
quondam  managers,  who  like  myself  have  wielded  the  scep- 
tres of  country  theatres,  and  we  have  many  a  sly  joke  to- 
gether at  the  expense  of  the  manager  and  the  public.  Some- 
times, too,  we  meet,  like  deposed  and  exiled  kings,  talk  over 
the  events  of  our  respective  reigns,  moralize  over  a  tankard 
of  ale,  and  laugh  at  the  humbug  of  the  great  and  little  world ; 
which,  I  take  it,  is  the  essence  of  practical  philosophy. 


Thus  end  the  anecdotes  of  Buckthorne  and  his  friends.  It 
grieves  me  much  that  1  could  not  procure  from  him  further 
p'articulars  of  his  history,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it 
which  passed  in  town.  He  had  evidently  seen  much  of  liter- 
ary life ;  and,  as  he  had  never  risen  to  eminence  in  letters, 
and  yet  was  free  from  the  gall  of  disappointment,  I  had  hoped 
to  gain  some  candid  intelligence  concerning  his  contempo- 
raries. The  testimony  of  such  an  honest  chronicler  would 
have  been  particularly  valuable  at  the  present  time;  when, 
owing  to  the  extreme  fecundity  of  the  press,  and  the  thousand 
anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  biographical  sketches  that  are  daily 
poured  forth  concerning  public  characters,  it  is  extremely  difl^ 
cult  to  get  at  any  truth  concerning  them. 

He  was  always,  however,  excessively  reserved  and  fes- 
tidious  OH  this  point,  at  which  I  very  much  wondered,  authors 
in  general  appearing  to  think  each  other  fair  game,  and  being 
ready  to  serve  each  other  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 


death  in  the  hopeless  eflfort  to  please  every  body. 
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A  few  mornings  after  hearing  the  history  of  the  ex. 
manager,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Buckthorne  before 
I  was  out  of  bed.    He  was  dressed  for  travelling.  ' 

"  Give  me  joy  !  give  me  joy  !  "  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  glee,  "  my  great  expectations  are  realized  ! " 

I  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  inquiry. 

"  My  booby  cousin  is  dead ! "  cried  he ;  "  may  he  rest  in 
peace !  he  nearly  broke  his  neck  in  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a 
fost-chase.  By  good  luck,  he  lived  long  enough  to  make  his 
will.  He  has  made  me  his  heir,  partly  out  of  an  odd  feeling 
of  retributive  justice,  and  partly  because,  as  he  says,  none  of 
his  own  family  nor  friends  know  how  to  enjoy  such  an  estate. 
I'm  off  to  the  country  to  take  possession.  I've  done  with 
authorship.  That  for  the  critics ! "  said  he,  snapping  his 
finger.  "  Come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  when  I  get  settled, 
and,  egad,  I'll  give  you  a  rouse.**  So  saying,  he  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  bounded  off  in  high  spirits. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  I  heard  from  him  again.  In- 
deed, it  was  but  lately  that  I  received  a  letter,  written  in  the 
happiest  of  moods.  He  was  getting  the  estate  in  fine  order ; 
every  thing  went  to  his  wishes ;  and  what  was  more,  he  was 
married  to  Sacharissa,  who  it  seems  had  always  entertained 
an  ardent  though  secret  attachment  for  him,  which  he  for- 
tunately discovered  just  after  coming  to  his  estate. 

"  I  find,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  little  given  to  the  sin  of 
authorship,  which  I  renounce :  if  the  anecdotes  I  have  given 
you  of  my  story  are  of  any  interest,  you  may  make  use  of 
them  ;  but  come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  and  see  how  we 
live,  and  Fll  give  you  my  whole  London  life  over  a  social 
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glass ;  and  a  rattling  history  it  shall  be  about  authors  and 
reviewers." 

If  ever  I  visit  Doubting  Castle  and  get  the  history  he 
promises,  the  public  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 
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CRACK !  orack  !  orack !  crack !  crack ! 
Here  comes  the  estafette  from  Naples,"  said  mine  host 
of  the  inn  at  Terracina ;    bring  out  the  relay." 

The  estafette  came  galloping  up  the  road  according  to 
custom,  brandishing  over  his  head  a  short-handled  whip,  with 
a  long,  knotted  lash,  every  smack  of  which  made  a  report 
like  a  pistol.  He  was  a  tight,  square-set  young  fellow,  in 
the  usual  uniform :  a  smart  blue  coat,  ornamented  with  facings 
and  gold  lace,  but  so  short  behind  as  to  reach  scarcely  below 
his  waistband,  and  cocked  up  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  wren  ;  a 
cocked  hat  edged  with  gold  lace ;  a  pair  of  stiff  riding-boots ; 
but,  instead  of  the  usual  leathern  breeches,  he  had  a  fragment 
of  a  pair  of  drawers,  that  scarcely  furnished  an  apology  for 
modesty  to  hide  behind. 

The  estafette  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  jumped  from 
his  horse. 

"  A  glass  of  rosolio,  a  fresh  horse,  and  a  pair  of  breeches," 
said  he,  **  and  quickly,  per  Vamor  di  IHo,  I  am  behind  my 
time,  and  must  be  off ! " 

•^San  Gennaro!"  replied  the  host;  "why,  where  hast 
thou  left  tiiy  garment  ?  "  ^ 
12* 
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"  Among  the  robbers  between  this  and  Fondi." 

"  What,  rob  an  estafette !  I  never  heard  of  such  folly. 
What  could  they  hope  to  get  from  thee  ?  " 

"  My  leather  breeches  !  "  replied  the  estafette.  "  They 
were  bran  new,  and  shone  like  gold,  and  hit  the  fimcy  of  the 
"  captain." 

"  Well,  these  fellows  grow  worse  and  worse.  To  meddle 
with  an  estafette !  and  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches ! " 

The  robbing  of  the  government  messeng^  seemed  to 
strike  the  host  with  more  astonishment  than  any  other  enor- 
mity that  had  taken  place  on  the  road ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the 
first  time  so  wanton  an  outrage  had  been  committed ;  the 
robbers  generally  taking  care  not  to  meddle  with  any  thmg 
belonging  to  government. 

The  estafette  was  by  this  time  equipped,  for  he  had  not 
lost  an  instant  in  making  his  preparations  while  talking.  The 
relay  was  ready ;  the  rosolio  tossed  off ;  he  grasped  the  reins 
and  the  stirrup. 

Were  there  many  robbers  in  the  band  %  "  said  a  hand- 
some, dark  young  man,  stepping  forward  from  the  door  of 
the  inn. 

As  formidable  a  band  as  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  estafette, 
springing  into  the  saddle. 

"  Are  they  cruel  to  travellers  1 "  said  a  beautiful  young 
Venetian  lady,  who  had  been  hanging  on  the  gentleman's  arm. 

"  Cruel,  signora ! "  echoed  the  estafette,  giving  a  glance 
at  the  lady  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse.      Corpo  di  Baoco ! 

They  stiletto  all  the  men ;  and,  as  to  the  women  " 

Crack !  crack  !  crack !  crack !  crack ! — ^The  last  words  were 
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drowned  in  the  smacking  of  the  whip,  and  away  galloped  the 
estafette  along  the  road  to  the  Pontine  marshes. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  ejaculated  the  fair  Venetian,  "  what  will 
become  of  us  ! " 

The  inn  of  which  we  are  speaking  stands  just  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Terracina,  under  a  vast  precipitous  height  of 
rocks,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Theodric  the 
Goth.  The  situation  of  Terracina  is  remarkable.  It  is  a 
little,  ancient,  lazy  Italian  town,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
territory.  There  seems  to  be  an  idle  pause  in  every  thing 
about  the  place.  The  Mediterranean  spreads  before  it — that 
sea  without  flux  or  reflux.  The  port  is  without  a  sail,  except- 
ing that  once  in  a  while  a  solitary  felucca  may  be  seen  dis- 
gorging its  holy  cargo  of  baccala,  or  codfish,  the  meagre 
provision  for  the  quaresima,  or  Lent.  The  inhabitants  are 
apparently  a  listless,  heedless  race,  as  people  of  soft  sunny 
climates  are  apt  to  be ;  but  imder  this  passive,  indolent  ex- 
terior are  said  to  lurk  dangerous  qualities.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  little  better  than  the  banditti  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  indeed  to  hold  a  s^et  corre- 
spondence with  them.  The  solitary  watchtowers,  erected  here 
and  there  along  the  coast,  speak  of  pirates  and  corsairs  that 
hover  about  these  shores  ;  while  the  low  hutd,  as  stations  for 
soldiers,  which  dot  the  distant  road,  as  it  winds  up  through 
an  olive  grove,  intimate  that  in  the  ascent  there  is  danger  for 
the  traveller,  and  facility  for  the  bandit.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
tween this  town  and  Fondi  that  the  road  to  Naples  is  most 
infested  by  banditti.  It  has  several  windings  and  solitary 
places,  where  the  robbers  are  enabled  to  see  the  traveller 
from  a  distance,  from  the  brows  of  hills  ©r  impending  preci- 
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pioes,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  lonely  and  difficult 


The  Italian  robbers  are  a  desperate  class  of  men,  that 
have  almost  formed  themselves  into  an  order  of  society. 
They  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  or  rather  costume,  which  openly 
designates  their  profession.  This  is  probably  done  to  dimin- 
ish its  skulking,  lawless  character,  and  to  give  it  something  of 
a  military  air  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people ;  or,  per- 
haps, to  catch  by  outward  show  and  finery  the  &ncies  of  the 
young  men  of  the  villages,  and  thus  to  gain  recruits.  Their 
dresses  are  often  very  rich  and  picturesque.  They  wear  jack- 
ets and  breeches  of  bright  colors,  sometimes  gayly  embroid- 
ered ;  their  breasts  are  covered  with  medals  and  relics ;  their 
hats  are  broad-brimmed,  with  conical  crowns,  decorated  with 
feathers,  of  variously-colored  ribands ;  their  hair  is  sometimes 
gathered  in  silk  nets ;  they  wear  a  kind  of  sandal  of  cloth  or 
leather,  bound  round  the  legs  with  thongs,  and  extremely 
flexible,  to  enable  them  to  scramble  with  ease  and  celerity 
among  the  mountain  precipices ;  a  broad  belt  of  doth,  or  a 
sash  of  silk  net,  is  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  stilettos ;  a  carbine 
is  slung  at  the  back ;  while  about  them  is  generally  thrown, 
in  a  negligent  manner,  a  great  dingy  mantle,  M'hich  serves  as 
a  protection  in  storms,  or  a  bed  in  their  bivouacs  among  the 
mountains. 

They  range  over  a  great  extent  of  wild  country,  along  the 
chain  of  Apennines,  bordering  on  different  states ;  they  know 
all  the  difficult  passes,  the  short  cuts  for  retreat,  and  the  imr 
practicable  forests  of  the  mountain  summits,  where  no  force 
dare  follow  them.  They  are  secure  of  the  good-will  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  r^ons,  a  poor  and  semi-barbarous  race, 
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whom  they  never  disturb  and  often  enrich.  Indeed,  they  are 
considered  as  a  sort  of  illegitimate  heroes  among  the  moun- 
tain villages,  and  in  certain  frontier  towns  where  they  dispose 
of  their  plunder.  Thus  countenunc4?d,  and  sheltered,  and 
secure  in  the  fiistnesses  of  their  mountains,  the  robbers  have 
set  the  weak  police  of  the  Italian  states  at  defiance.  It  is  in 
vain  that  their  names  and  descriptions  are  posted  on  the  doors 
of  country  churches,  and  rewards  offered  for  them  alive  or 
dead  ;  the  villagers  are  either  too  much  awed  by  the  terrible 
instances  of  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  brigands,  or  have  too 
good  an  understanding  with  them  to  be  their  betrayers.  It  is 
true  they  are  now  and  then  hunted  and  shot  down  like 
beasts  of  prey  by  the  gens-cParmes,  their  heads  put  in  iron 
cages,  and  stuck  upon  posts  by  the  road-side,  or  their  limbs 
hung  up  to  blacken  in  the  trees  near  the  places  where  they 
have  committed  their  atrocities ;  but  these  ghastly  spectacles 
only  serve  to  make  some  dreary  pass  of  the  road  still  more 
dreary,  and  to  dismay  the  traveller,  without  deterring  the 
bandit. 

At  the  time  that  the  estafette  made  his  sudden  appearance 
almost  in  cuerpo^  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  audacity  of  the 
robbers  had  risen  to  an  unparalleled  height.  They  had  laid 
villas  under  contribution ;  they  had  sent  messages  into  coun- 
try tovms,  to  tradesmen  and  rich  burghers,  demanding  sup- 
plies of  money,  of  clothing,  or  even  of  luxuries,  with  menaces 
of  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal.  They  had  their  spies  and 
emissaries  in  every  town,  village,  and  inn,  along  the  principal 
roads,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  movements  and  quality  of 
travellers.  They  had  plundered  carriages,  carried  people  of 
rank  and  fortune  into  the  mountains,  and  obliged  them  to 
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write  for  heavy  ransoms,  and  had  committed  outrages  on 
females  who  had  &llen  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  briefly  the  state  of  the  robbers,  or  rather  such 
was  the  account  of  the  rumors  prevalent  concerning  them, 
when  the  scene  took  place  at  the  inn  of  Terracina.  The  dark 
handsome  young  man  and  the  Venetian  lady,  inddentally' 
mentioned,  had  arrived  early  that  afternoon  in  a  private  car- 
riage  drawn  by  mules,  and  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
They  had  been  recently  married,  were  spending  the  honey- 
moon in  travelling  through  these  delicious  countries,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  a  rich  aunt  of  the  bride  at  Naples. 

The  lady  was  young,  and  tender,  and  timid.  The  stories 
she  had  heard  along  the  road  had  filled  her  with  apprehension, 
not  more  for  herself  than  for  her  husband ;  for  though  she  had 
been  married  almost  a  month,  she  still  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry.  When  she  reached  Terracina,  the  rumors  of  the 
road  had  increased  to  an  alarming  magnitude ;  and  the  sight 
of  two  robbers'  skulls,  grinning  in  iron  cages,  on  each  side  of 
the  old  gateway  of  the  town,  brought  her  to  a  pause.  Her 
husband  had  tried  in  vain  to  reassure  her ;  they  had  lingered 
all  the  afternoon  at  the  inn,  until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
starting  that  evening,  and  the  parting  words  of  the  estafette 
completed  her  affright. 

"  Let  us  return  to  Rome,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  with- 
in her  husband's,  and  drawing  towards  him  as  if  for  protection. 
— "  Let  us  return  to  Rome,  and  give  up  thia  visit  to  Naples." 

"  And  give  up  the  visit  to  your  aunt,  too  ?  "  said  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Nay — ^what  is  my  aunt  in  comparison  with  your  safety  ?  " 
said  she,  looking  up  tenderly  in  his  face. 
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There  was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  showed 
she  really  was  thinking  more  of  her  husband's  safety  at  the 
moment  than  of  her  own  ;  and  being  so  recently  married,  and 
a  match  of  pure  affection,  too,  it  is  very  possible  that  she  was : 
at  least  her  husband  thought  so.  Indeed  any  one  who  has 
heard  the  sweet  musical  tone  of  a  Venetian  voice,  and  the 
melting  tenderness  of  a  Venetian  phrase,  and  felt  the  soft 
witchery  of  a  Venetian  eye,  would  not  wonder  at  the  husband's 
believing  whatever  they  professed.  He  clasped  the  white 
hand  that  had  been  laid  within  his,  put  his  arm  round  her 
slender  waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  This 
night,  at  least,"  said  he,  "  we  will  pass  at  Terracina." 

Crack !  crack !  crack !  crack !  crack !  Another  apparition 
of  the  road  attracted  the  attention  of  mine  host  and  his  guests. 
From  the  direction  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  carriage,  drawn 
by  half  a  dozen  horses,  came  driving  at  a  furious  rate ;  the 
postilions  smacking  tJieir  whips  like  mad,  as  is  the  case  when 
conscious  of  the  greatness  or  of  the  munificence  of  their  &re.  It 
was  a  landaulet  with  a  servant  mounted  on  the  dickey.  The 
compact,  highly-finished,  yet  proudly  simple  construction  of 
the  carriage ;  the  quantity  of  neat,  well-arranged  trunks  and 
conveniences ;  the  loads  of  box-coats  on  the  dickey ;  the  fresh, 
burly,  blufflooking  face  of  the  master  at  the  window ;  and  the 
ruddy,  round-headed  servant,  in  close-cropped  hair,  short  coat, 
drab  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  all  proclaimed  at  once  that 
this  was  the  equipage  of  an  Englishman. 

^  Horses  to  Fondi,"  said  the  Englishman,  as  the  landlord 
came  bowing  to  the  carriage  door. 


"  Would  not  his  Excellonza  alight,  and  take  some  refresh- 
m«it8?" 
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"  No— he  did  not  mean  to  eat  until  he  got  to  Fondi.'' 
But  the  horses  will  be  some  time  in  getting  ready." 
Ah  !  that's  always  the  way  ;  nothing  but  delay  in  thia 
cursed  country  ! " 

"  If  his  Excellenza  would  only  walk  into  the  house  " 

"  No,  no,  no  ! — I  tell  you  no ! — I  want  nothing  but  horses, 
and  as  quick  as  possible.  John,  see  that  the  horses  are  got 
ready,  and  don't  let  us  be  kept  here  an  hour  or  two.  Tell 
him  if  we're  delayed  over  the  time,  I'll  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  postmaster." 

John  touched  his  hat,  and  set  off  to  obey  his  master's 
orders  with  the  taciturn  obedience  of  an  English  servant. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englishman  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  walked  up  and  down  before  the  inn,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  taking  no  notice  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  were 
gazing  at  him  and  his  equipage.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well 
made ;  dressed  with  neatness  and  precision ;  wore  a  travelling 
cap  of  the  color  of  gingerbread  ;  and  had  rather  an  unhappy 
expression  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth :  partly  from  not 
having  yet  made  his  dinner,  and  partly  from  not  having  been 
able  to  get  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Not  that  he  had  any  other  cause  for  haste  than  an  English- 
man's usual  hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  or,  to  use 
the  regular  phrase, "  to  get  on."  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a  little 
sore  from  having  been  fleeced  at  every  stage. 

After  some  time,  the  servant  returned  from  the  stable  with 
a  look  of  some  perplexity. 

"  Are  the  horses  ready,  John  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — I  never  saw  such  a  place.  There's  no  gettmg 
any  thing  done.    I  think  your  honor  had  better  step  into 
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The  house  and  get  something  to  eat ;  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  we  get  to  Fundy." 

"D — n  the  house — it's  a  mere  trick — ^I'll  not  eat  any 
thing,  just  to  spite  them,''  said  ^the  Englishman,  still  more 
crusty  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  long  without  his  dinner. 

"  They  say  your  honor's  very  wrong,"  said  John,  "  to  set 
off  at  this  late  hour.    The  road's  full  of  highwaymen." 

"  Mere  tales  to  get  custom." 
The  estafette  which  passed  us  was  stopped  by  a  whole 
gang,"  said  John,  increasing  his  emphasis  with  each  additional 
piece  of  information. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"  They  robbed  him  of  his  breeches,"  said  John,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  hitch  to  his  own  waistband. 
"All  humbug!" 

Here  the  dark  handsome  young  man  stepped  forward,  and 
addressing  the  Englishman  very  politely,  in  broken  English, 
invited  him  to  partake  of  a  repast  he  was  about  to  make. 

"Thank'ee,"  said  the  Englishman,  thrusting  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  casting  a  slight  side-glance  of 
suspicion  at  the  young  man,  as  if  he  thought,  from  his  civility, 
he  must  have  a  design  upon  his  purse. 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  will  do  us  the  favor," 
said  the  lady  in  her  soft  Venetian  dialect.  There  was  a  sweets 
ness  in  her  accents  that  was  most  persuasive.  The  English- 
man  cast  a  look  upon  her  countenance ;  her  beauty  was  stiU 
more  eloquent.  His  features  instantly  relaxed.  He  made  a 
polite  bow.    "  With  great  pleasure,  Signora,"  said  he. 

In  short,  the  eagerness  to  "  get  on "  was  suddenly  slack- 
ened ;  the  determination  to  famish  himself  as  far  as  Fondi,  by 
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way  of  punishing  the  landlord,  was  abandoned;  John  chose 
an  apartment  in  the  inn  for  his  master's  reception ;  and  prepa* 
rations  were  made  to  remain  there  until  morning. 

The  carriage  was  unpacked  of  such  of  its  contents  as  were 
indispensable  for  the  night.  There  was  the  usual  parade  of 
trunks  and  writing-desks,  and  portfolios  and  dressing-boxes, 
and  those  other  oppressive  conveniences  which  burden  a  com- 
fortable man.  The  observant  loiterers  about  the  inn-door, 
wrapped  up  in  great  dirt-colored  cloaks,  with  only  a  hawk's- 
eye  uncovered,  made  many  rem^ks  to  each  other  on  this 
quantity  of  luggage  that  seemed  enough  for  an  army.  The 
domestics  of  the  inn  talked  with  wonder  of  the  splendid  dress- 
ing-case, with  its  gold  and  silver  furniture,  that  was  spread  out 
on  the  toilet-table,  and  the  bag  of  gold  that  chincked  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  trunk.  The  strange  Milords  wealth,  and  the 
treasures  he  carried  about  him,  were  the  talk,  that  evening, 
over  all  Terracina. 

The  Englishman  took  some  time  to  make  his  ablutions 
and  arrange  his  dress  for  table ;  and,  after  considerable  labor 
and  effort  in  putting  himself  at  his  ease,  made  his  appearance, 
with  stiff  white  cravat,  his  clothes  free  from  the  least  speck  of 
dust,  and  adjusted  with  precision.  He  made  a  civil  bow  on 
entering  in  the  unprofessing  English  way,  which  the  fair 
Venetian,  accustomed  to  the  complimentary  salutations  of  the 
continent,  considered  extremely  cold. 

The  supper,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Italian,  or  dinner,  as 
the  Englishman  called  it,  was  now  served :  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  had  been  moved  to  furnish  it*; 
for  there  were  birds  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and  fish 
of  the  sea.   The  Englishman's  servant,  too,  had  turned  the 
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kitchen  topsy-turvy  in  his  zeal  to  oook  his  master  a  beei&teak ; 
and  made  his  appearance,  loaded  with  ketchup,  and  soy,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  Harvey  sauce,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine, 
from  that  warehouse,  the  carriage,  in  which  hb  master  seemed 
desirous  of  carrying  England  about  the  world  with  him.  In- 
deed the  repast  was  one  of  those  Italian  farragoes  which  re- 
quire a  little  qualifying.  The  tureen  of  soup  was  a  black  sea, 
with  livers,  and  limbs,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  and 
beasts  floating  like  wrecks  about  it.  A  meagre-winged 
animal,  which  my  host  called  a  delicate  chicken,  had  evidently 
died  of  a  consumption.  The  macaroni  was  smoked.  The 
beefeteak  was  tough  buffalo's  flesh.  There  was  what  appeared 
to  be  a  dish  of  stewed  eeb,  of  which  the  Englishman  ate  with 
great  relish ;  but  had  nearly  refunded  them  when  told  that 
they  were  vipers,  caught  among  the  rocks  of  Terracina,  and 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Nothing,  however,  conquers  a  traveller's  spleen  sooner 
than  eating,  whatever  may  be  the  cookery;  and  nothing 
brings  him  into  good  humor  with  his  company  sooner  than 
eating  together the  Englishman,  therefore,  had  not  half 
finished  his  repast  and  his  bottle,  before  he  began  to  think  the 
Venetian  a  very  tolerable  fellow  for  a  foreigner,  and  his  wife 
almost  handsome  enough  to  be  an  Englishwoman. 

In  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  usual  topics  of  travellers 
were  discussed,  and  among  others,  the  reports  of  robbers, 
which  harassed  the  mind  of  the  fair  Venetian.  The  landlord 
and  waiter  dipped  into  the  conversation  with  that  familiarity 
permitted  on  the  continent,  and  served  up  so  many  bloody 
tales  as  they  served  up  the  dishes,  that  they  almost  frightened 
away  the  poor  lady's  appetite.    The  Englishman,  who  had  ^ 
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national  antipathy  to  every  thing  technically  called  "humbug," 
listened  to  them  all  "with  a  certain  screw  of  the  mouth,  expres- 
sive of  incredulity.  There  was  the  well-known  story  of  the 
school  of  Terracina,  captured  by  the  robbers ;  and  one  of  the 
scholars  cruelly  massacred,  in  order  to  bring  the  parents  to 
terms  for  the  ransom  of  the  rest.  And  another,  of  a  gentleman 
of  Rome,  who  received  his  son's  ear  in  a  letter,  with  informa- 
tion, that  his  son  would  be  remitted  to  him  in  this  way,  by  in- 
stalments, until  he  paid  the  required  ransom. 

The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  heard  these  tales ;  and 
the  landlord,  like  a  true  narrator  of  the  terrible,  doubled  the 
dose  when  he  saw  how  it  operated.  He  was  just  proceeding 
to  relate  the  misfortunes  of  a  great  English  lord  and  his 
family,  when  the  Englishman,  tired  of  his  volubility  inter- 
rupted him,  and  pronounced  these  accounts  to  be  mere  travel- 
lers' tales,  or  the  exaggerations  of  ^orant  peasants,  and  de- 
signing innkeepers.  The  landlord  was  indignant  at  the  doubt 
levelled  at  his  stories,  and  the  innuendo  levelled  at  his  cloth ; 
he  cited,  in  corroboration,  half  a  dozen  tales  still  more  terrible. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  them,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  But  the  robbers  have  been  tried  and  executed ! 

"  All  a  farce!'' 

"  But  their  heads  are  stuck  up  along  the  road ! " 

"  Old  skulls  accumulated  during  a  century." 

The  landlord  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went  out  at  the 
door,  "  San  Gennaro !  quanto  sono  singolari  quest!  Inglesi ! " 

A  fresh  hubbub  outside  of  the  inn  announced  the  arrival 
of  more  travellers ;  and,  from  the  variety  of  voices,  or  rather 
of  clamors,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and 
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the  general  aproar  both  within  and  without,  the  arrival 
seemed  to  be  numerous. 

It  was,  in  &ct,  the  procaocio  and  its  oonvoy ;  a  kind  of 
caravan  which  sets  out  on  certain  days  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  with  an  escort  of  soldiery  to  protect  it  from 
the  robbers.  Travellers  avail  themselves  of  its  protection, 
and  a  long  file  of  carriages  generally  accompany  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  either  landlord  or 
waiter  returned;  being  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  that 
tempest  of  noise  and  bustle,  which  takes  place  in  an  Italian  inn 
on  the  ai'rival  of  any  considerable  accession  of  custom. 
When  mine  host  reappeared,  there  was  a  smile  of  triumph  on 
his  countenance. 

"Perhaps,"  said  he,  as  he  cleared  the  table;  "perhaps 
the  signor  has  not  heard  of  what  has  happened  1 " 

"What?"  swd  the  Englishman, dryly. 

"  Why,  the  procaocio  has  brought  accounts  of  fresh  ex- 
ploits of  the  robbers." 

"Pish!" 

"  There's  more  news  of  the  English  Milor  and  his  family," 
said  the  host  exultingly. 

"  An  English  lord  ?    What  English  lord  1 " 
"  Milor  Popkin." 

"  Lord  Popkins  ?    I  never  heard  of  such  a  title ! " 

"  O  !  aiouro  a  great  nobleman,  who  passed  through  here 
lately  with  mi  ladi  and  her  daughters.  A  magnifico,  one  of 
the  grand  counsellors  of  London,  an  almanno ! " 

"  Almanno— almanno  ? — tut — ^he  means  alderman." 

"  Sicuro— Aldermanno  Popkin,  and  the  Principessa  Pop 
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kin,  and  the  Signorine  Popkin  ? "  said  mine  host,  triumph- 
antly. 

He  now  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  would  have 
launched  into  a  full  detail,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
Englishman,  who  seemed  determined  neither  to  credit  nor  in- 
dulge him  in  his  stories,  but  dryly  motioned  for  him  to  dear 
away  the  table. 

An  Italian  tongue,  however,  is  not  easily  checked ;  that  of 
mine  host  continued  to  wag  with  increasing  volubility,  as  he 
conveyed  the  relics  of  the  past  out  of  the  room ;  and  the  last 
that  could  be  distinguished  of  his  voice,  as  it  died  away  along 
the  corridor,  was  the  iteration  of  the  favorite  word,  Popkin — 
Popkin — Popkin — pop — pop — pop. 

The  arrival  of  the  procaccio  had,  indeed,  filled  the  house 
with  stories,  as  it  had  witii  guests.  The  Englishman  and  his 
companions  walked  after  supper  up  and  down  the  large  hall, 
or  common  room  of  the  inn,  which  ran  through  the  centre  of 
the  building.  It  was  spacious  and  somewhat  dirty,  with  tables 
placed  in  various  parts,  at  wliich  groups  of  travellers  were 
seated ;  while  others  strolled  about,  waiting,  in  famished  im- 
patience, for  their  evening's  meal. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  people  of  all  ranks 
and  countries,  who  had  arrived  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Though  distinct  knots  of  travellers,  yet  the  travelling '  to- 
gether, under  one  common  escort,  had  jumbled  them  into  a 
certain  degree  of  companionship  on  the  road ;  besides,  on  the 
continent  travellers  are  always  familiar,  and  nothing  is  more 
motley  than  the  groups  which  gather  casually  together  in 
sociable  conversation  in  the  public  rooms  of  inns. 

The  formidable  number,  and  formidable  guard  of  the  pro- 
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caocio  had  prevented  any  molestation  from  banditti;  but 
every  party  of  travellers  had  its  tale  of  wonder,  and  one  car- 
riage vied  with  another  in  its  budget  of  assertions  and  sur- 
mises. Fierce,  whiskered  faces  had  been  seen  peering  over 
the  rocks ;  carbines  and  stilettos  gleaming  from  among  the 
bushes;  suspicious-looking  fellows,  with  flapped  hats,  and 
scowling  eyes,  had  occasionally  reconnoitered  a  straggling 
carriage,  but  had  disappeared  on  seeing  the  guard. 

The  fair  Venetian  listened  to  all  these  stories  with 
that  avidity  with  which  we  always  pamper  any  feeling  of 
alarm ;  even  the  Englishman  began  to  feel  interested  in  the 
common  topic,  desirous  of  getting  more  correct  informa- 
tion than  mere  flying  reports.  Conquering,  therefore,  that 
shyness  which  is  prone  to  keep  an  Englishman  solitary  in 
crowds,  he  approached  one  of  the  talking  groups,  the  oracle 
of  which  was  a  tall,  thin  Italian,  with  long  aquiline  nose,  a 
high  forehead,  and  lively  prominent  eye,  beaming  from  under 
a  green  velvet  travelling-cap,  with  gold  tassel.  He  was  of 
Rome,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  a  poet  by  choice,  and  some- 
thing of  an  improvisatore. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was  talking  in  plain 
prose,  but  holding  forth  with  the  fluency  of  one  who  talks 
well,  and  likes  to  exert  his  talent.  A  question  or  two  from 
the  Englishman  drew  copious  replies;  for  an  Englishman 
sociable  among  strangers  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  on  the 
continent,  and  always  treated  with  attention  for  the  rarity's 
sake.  The  improvisatore  gave  much  the  same  account  of  the 
banditti  that  I  have  already  furnished. 

"  But  why  does  not  the  police  exert  itself,  and  root  them 
out?  "  demanded  the  Englishman. 
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Because  the  police  is  too  weak,  and  the  banditti  are  too 
strong,"  replied  the  other,  "  To  root  them  out  would  be  a 
more  difficult  task  than  you  imagine.  They  are  connected 
and  almost  identified  with  the  mountain  peasantry  and  the 
people  of  the  villages.  The  numerous  bands  have  an  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  with  the  country  round.  A 
gendarme  cannot  stir  without  their  being  aware  of  it  They 
have  their  scouts  every  where,  who  lurk  about  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  inns,  mingle  in  every  crowd,  and  pervade  every 
place  of  resort.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  one  should 
be  supervising  us  at  this  moment." 

•  The  fair  Venetian  looked  round  fearfully,  and  turned  pale. 

Here  the  impro\'isatore  was  interrupted  by  a  lively  Nea- 
politan lawyer. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  I  recollect  a  little  adventure  of  a 
learned  doctor,  a  friend  of  mine,  which  happened  in  this  very 
neighborhood  5  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Theodric's  Castle, 
which  are  on  the  top  of  those  great  rocky  heights  above  the 
town." 

A  wish  was,  of  course,  expressed  to  hear  the  adventure  of 
the  doctor,  by  all  excepting  the  improvisatore,  who,  being  fond 
of  talking  and  of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  accustomed,  more- 
over, to  harangue  without  interruption,  looked  rather  an- 
noyed at  being  checked  when  in  full  career.  The  Neapolitan, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  his  chagrin,  but  related  the  follow- 
ing anecdote. 


ADVENTUEE  OF  THE  LITTLE  ANTIQUARY. 

Tl  friend,  the  Doctor,  was  a  thorough  antiquary ;  a  lit- 
tie  rusty,  musty  old  fellow,  always  groping  among  ruins. 
He  relished  a  building  as  you  Englishmen  relish  a  cheese, — 
the  more  mouldy  and  crumbling  it  was,  the  more  it  puited  his 
taste.  A  shell  of  an  old  nameless  temple,  or  the  cracked 
walls  of  a  broken-down  amphitheatre,  would  throw  him  into 
raptures;  and  he  took  more  delight  in  these  crusts  and 
cheese-parings  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  best-conditioned  mod-, 
em  palaces. 

He  was  a  curious  collector  of  coins  also,  and  had  just 
gained  an  accession  of  wealth  that  almost  turned  his  brain. 
He  had  picked  up,  for  instance,  several  Roman  Consulars, 
half  a  Roman  As,  two  Funics,  which  had  doubtless  belonged 
to  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  having  been  found  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  had  encamped  among  the  Apennines.  He 
had,  moreover,  one  Samnite,  struck  afler  the  Social  War,  and 
a  Philistis,  a  queen  that  never  existed;  but  above  all,  he 
valued  himself  upon  a  coin,  indescribable  to  any  but  the 
initiated  in  these  matters,  bearing  a  cross  on  one  side,  and  a 
pegasus  on  the  other,  and  which,  by  some  antiquarian  logic, 
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the  little  man  adduced  a«  an  historical  document,  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Christianity. 

All  these  precious  coins  he  carried  about  him  m  a 
leathern  purse,  buried  deep  in  a  pocket  of  his  little  black 
breeches. 

The  last  maggot  he  had  taken  into  his  brain,  was  to  hunt 
afler  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Pelasgi,  which  are  said  to  exist 
to  this  day  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi ;  but  about 
which  a  singular  degree  of  obscurity  prevails,*    He  had 

"Among  the  many  fond  speculations  of  antiquaries  is  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  traces  of  the  ancient  Pelasgiau  cities  in  the  Apennines ;  and 
many  a  wistful  eye  is  cast  by  the  traveller,  versed  in  antiquarian  lore, 
at  the  richly-wooded  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  as  a  forbidden  fairy  land 
of  research.  These  spots,  so  beautiful,  yet  so  inaccessible,  from  the 
rudeness  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  hordes  of  banditti  which  infjest 
them,  are  a  region  of  fable  to  the  learned.  Sometimes  a  wealthy  yirtuoso, 
whose  purse  and  whose  consequence  could  command  a  military  escort, 
has  penetrated  to  some  indiyidual  point  among  the  mountains;  and 
sometimes  a  wandering  artist  or  student,  under  protection  of  poverty  or 
insignificance,  has  brought  away  some  vague  account,  only  calculated  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  curiosity  and  conjecture. 

By  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgian  cities,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  formation  of  the  different  kingdoms  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus gradually  caused  the  expulsion  thence  of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  that 
their  great  migration  may  be  dated  fW>m  the  finishing  the  wall  around 
Acropolis,  and  that  at  this  period  they  came  to  Italy.  To  these,  in  the 
spirit  of  theory,  they  would  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the  elegant  arts 
into  the  country.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  as  barbarians  flying 
before  the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  they  could  bring  little  with  them 
superior  to  the  inventions  of  the  aborigines,  and  nothing  that  would 
have  survived  to  the  antiquarian  through  such  a  lapse  of  ages.  It  would 
appear  more  probable,  that  these  cities,  inipropcHy  termed  Pelaagian, 
were  coeval  with  many  that  have  been  discovered.  The  romantic 
Aricia,  built  by  Hippolytus  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  poetic 
Tibur,  i£sculate  and  Proones,  built  by  Telegonus  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Greeks ; — these,  lying  contiguous  to  inhabited  and  coltiTated  spots, 
have  been  discovered.   There  are  others,  tooi,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the 
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made  many  discoveries  concerning  them,  and  had  recorded  a 
great  many  valuable  notes  and  memorandums  on  the  subject, 
in  a  voluminous  book,  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him  ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  reference,  or  through 
fear  lest  the  precious  document  should  fall  ijito  the  hands  of 
brother  antiquaries.  He  had,  therefore,  a  large  pocket  in  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  where  he  bore  about  this  inestimable  tome, 
banging  against  his  rear  as  he  walked. 

Thus  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  antiquity,  the  good 
little  man,  during  a  sojourn  at  Terracina,  mounted  one  day 
the  rocky  cliflTs  which  overhang  the  town,  to  visit  the  castle  of 
Theodric.  He  was  groping  about  the  ruins  towards  the  hour 
of  sunset, *buried  in  his  reflections,  his  wits  no  doubt  wool- 
gathering among  the  Goths  and  Romans,  when  he  heard  foot- 
steps behind  him. 

He  turned,  and  beheld  five  or  six  young  fellows,  of  rough, 
saucy  demeanor,  clad  in  a  singul&r  manner,  half  peasant, 
half  huntsman,  with  carbines  in  their  hands.  Their  whole 
appearance  and  carriage  leA;  him  no  doubt  into  what  company 
he  had  fallen. 

The  Doctor  was  a  feeble  little  man,  poor  in  look,  and 
poorer  in  purse.  He  had  but  little  gold  or  silver  to  be 
robbed  of ;  but  then  he  had  his  curious  ancient  coin  in  his 
breeches  pocket.  He  had,  moreover,  certain  other  valuables, 
such  as  an  old  silver  watch,  thick  as  a  turnip,  with  figures  on 

latter  and  more  ciTilized  Grecian  colonists  have  ingrafted  themselves, 
and  which  have  become  known  bj  their  merits  or  their  medals.  But 
that  there  are  many  still  undiscovered,  imbedded  in  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  the 
delight  of  the  antiquarians  to  fancy.  Strange  that  such  a  virgin  soil  for 
research,  such  an  unknown  realm  of  knowledge,  should  at  this  day  re- 
main la  the  very  centre  of  hackneyed  Italy ! 
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it  large  enough  for  a  clock ;  and  a  set  of  seals  at  the  end  of  a 
steel  chain,  dangling  half  way  down  to  his  knees.  All  these 
were  of  precious  esteem,  being  family  relics.  He  had  also  a 
seal  ring,  a  veritable  antique  intaglio,  that  covered  half  his 
knuckles.  It  was  a  Venus,  which  the  old  man  almost  wor- 
shipped with  the  zeal  of  a  voluptuary.  But  what  he  most 
valued  was  his  inestimable  collection  of  hints  relative  to  the 
Pelasgian  cities,  which  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  the 
money  in  his  pocket  to  have  had  safe  at  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk  in  Terracina. 

However,  he  plucked  up  a  stout  heart,  at  least  as  stout  a 
heart  as  he  could,  seeing  that  he  was  but  a  puny  little  man  at 
the  best  of  times.  So  he  wished  the  hunters  a  buon 
giomo."  They  returned  his  salutation,  giving  the  old  gentle- 
man a  sociable  slap  on  the  back  that  made  his  heart  leap  into 
his  throat. 

They  fell  into  conversation,  and  walked  for  some  time 
together  among  the  heights,  the  Doctor  wishing  them  all  the 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  At  length 
they  came  to  a  small  osteria  on  the  mountain,  where  they 
proposed  to  enter  and  have  a  cup  of  wine  together:  the 
Doctor  consented,  though  he  would  as  soon  have  been  invited 
to  drink  hemlock. 

One  of  the  gang  remained  sentinel  at  the  door ;  the  other 
swaggered  into  the  house,  stood  their  guns  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  and  each  drawing  a  pistol  or  stiletto  out  of  his  belt, 
laid  it  upon  the  table.  They  now  drew  .benches  round  the 
board,  called  lustily  for  wine,  and,  hailing  the  Doctor  as 
though  he  had  been  a  boon  companion  of  long  standing,  in* 
sisted  upon  his  sitting  down  and  making  merry. 
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Tlie  worthy  man  complied  ^vith  forced  grimace,  but  with 
fear  and  trembling ;  sitting  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  his  chair ; 
eyeing  ruefully  the  black-muzzled  pistols,  and  cold,  naked 
stilettos ;  and  supping  down  heartburn  with  every  drop  of 
liquor.  His  new  comrades,  however,  pushed  the  bottU 
bravely,  and  plied  nim  vigorously.  They  sang,  they  laughed ; 
told  excellent  stories  of  their  robberies  and  combats,  mingled 
with  many  ruffian  jokes,  and  the  little  Doctor  was  fain  to 
laugh  at  a]l  their  cutthroat  pleasantries,  though  his  heart 
was  dying  away  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  bosom. 

By  their  own  account,  they  were  young  men  from  the 
villages,  who  had  recently  taken  up  this  line  of  life  out  of  the 
wild  caprice  of  youth.  They  talked  of  their  murderous 
exploits  as  a  sportsman  talks  of  his  amusements :  to  shoot 
down  a  traveller  seemed  of  little  more  consequence  to  then\ 
than  to  shoot  a  hare.  They  spoke  with  rapture  of  the 
glorious  roving  life  they  led,  free  as  birds ;  here  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow ;  ranging  the  forests,  climbing  the  rocks,  scouring 
the  valleys;  the  world  their  own  wherever  they  could  lay 
hold  of  it ;  full  purses — merry  companions^pretty  women. 
The  little  antiquary  got  fuddled  with  their  talk  and  their 
wine,  for  they  did  not  spare  bumpers.  lie  half  forgot 
his  fears,  his  seal-ring,  and  his  family  watch;  even  the 
treatise  on  the  Pelasgian  cities,  which  was  warming  under 
him,  for  a  time  faded  from  his  memory  in  the  glowing 
picture  that  they  drew.  He  declares  that  he  no  longer 
wonders  at  the  prevalence  of  this  robber  mania  among  the 
mountains ;  for  he  felt  at  the  time,  that,  had  he  been  a  young 
man,  and  a  strong  man,  and  had  there  been  no  danger  of  the 
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galleys  m  the  background,  he  should  have  been  half  tempted 
himself  to  turn  bandit 

At  length  the  hour  of  separating  arrived.  The  Doctor 
was  suddenly  called  to  himself  and  his  fears  by  seeing  the 
robbers  resume  their  weapons.  He  now  quaked  for  his 
valuables,  and,  above  all,  for  his  antiquarian  treatise.  He 
endeavored,  however,  to  look  cool  and  unconcerned  ;  and 
drew  from  out  his  deep  pocket  a  long,  lank,  leathern  purse, 
far  gone  in  consumption,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  coin 
chinked  with  the  trembling  of  his  hand. 

The  chief  of  the  party  observed  his  movement,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  antiquary's  shoulder,  "  Harkee !  Signor 
Dottore  !  "  said  he,  "  we  have  drunk  together  as  friends  and 
comrades ;  let  us  part  as  such.  We  understand  you.  We 
know  who  and  what  you  are,  for  we  know  who  every  body  is 
that  sleeps  at  Terracina,  or  that  puts  foot  upon  the  road. 
You  are  a  rich  man,  but  you  carry  all  your  wealth  in  your 
head :  we  cannot  get  at  it,  and  we  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  we  could.  I  see  you  are  uneasy  about  your 
ring ;  but  don't  worry  yourself,  it  is  not  worth  taking ;  you 
think  it  an  antique,  but  it's  a  counterfeit — a  mere  sham." 

Here  the  ire  of  the  antiquary  rose:  the  Doctor  forgot 
himself  in  his  zeal  for  the  character  of  his  ring.  Heaven  and 
earth  !  his  Venus  a  sham  !  Had  they  pronounced  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  no  better  than  she  should  be,"  he  could  not  have 
been  more  indignant  He  fired  up  in  vindication  of  his 
intaglio. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  continued  the  robber,  "  we  have  no  time  to 
dispute  about  it;  value  it  as  you  please.  Come,  you're  a 
brave  little  old  signor— one  more  cup  of  wine,  and  we'll  pay 
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the  reckoning.  No  compliments — you  shall  not  pay  a  grain 
— you  are  our  guest — I  insist  upon  it.  So— now  make  the 
best  of  your  way  back  to  Terracina;  it's  growing  late. 
Buono  viaggio !  And  harkee !  take  care  how  you  wander 
among  these  mountains, — you  may  not  always  fall  into  such 
good  company." 

They  shouldered  their  guns ;  sprang  gayly  up  the  rocks  ; 
and  the  little  Doctor  hobbled  back  to  Terracina,  rejoicing 
that  the  robbers  had  lefb  his  watch,  his  coins,  and  his  treatise, 
unmolested;  but  still  indignant  that  they  should  have  pro- 
nounced his  Venus  an  impostor. 


The  improvisatore  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience during  this  recital.  He  saw  his  theme  in  danger  of 
being  taken  out  of  his  hands,  which  to  an  able  talker  is 
always  a  grievance,  but  to  an  improvisatore  is  an  absolute 
calamity  :  and  then  fbr  it  to  be  taken  away  by  a  Neapolitan 
was  still  more  vexations;  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent 
Italian  states  having  an  implacable  jealousy  of  each  other  in 
all  things,  great  and  small.  He  took  advantage  of  the  first 
pause  of  the  Neapolitan  to  catch  hold  again  of  the  thread  of 
the  conversation. 

"  As  I  observed  before,"  said  he,  "  the  prowl  ings  of  the 
banditti  are  so  extensive ;  they  are  so  much  in  league  with 
one  another,  and  so  interwoven  with  various  ranks  of  so- 
ciety " 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  the  Neapolitan,  "  I  have  heard 
that  your  government  has  had  some  understanding  with  those 
gentry  ;  or,  at  least,  has  winked  at  their  misdeeds." 
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"  My  government  ?  "  said  the  Roman,  impatiently. 

"  Ay,  they  say  that  Cardinal  Gonsalvi — " 

"Hushi"  said  the  Roman,  holding  up  his  finger,  and 
rolling  his  large  eyes  about  the  room. 

"  Nay,  I  only  repeat  what  I  heard  commonly  rumored  in 
Rome,"  replied  the  Neapolitan,  sturdily.  "It  was  openly 
said,  that  the  cardinal  had  been  up  to  the  mountains  and  had 
an  interview  with  some  of  the  chiefs.  And  I  have  been  told, 
moreover,  that  while  honest  people  have  been  kicking  their 
heels  in  the  cardinal^s  antechamber,  waiting  by  the  hour  for 
admittance,  one  of  those  stiletto-looking  fellows  has  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  entered  without  ceremony 
into  the  cardinal's  presence." 

"  I  know,"  observed  the  improvisatore,  "  that  there  have 
been  such  reports,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  government 
may  have  made  use  of  these  men  at  particular  periods :  such 
as  at  the  time  of  your  late  abortive  revolution,  when  your 
carbonari  were  so  busy  with  their  machinations  all  over  the 
country.  The  information  which  such  men  could  collect,  who 
were  &miliar,  not  merely  with  the  recesses  and  secret  places 
of  the  mountains,  but  also  with  the  dark  and  dangerous 
recesses  of  society ;  who  knew  every  suspicious  character, 
and  all  his  movements  and  all  his  lurkings  ;  in  a  word,  who 
knew  all  that  was  plotting  in  a  world  of  mischief; — the 
utility  of  such  men  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  government 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  as 
a  politic  statesman,  may,  perhaps,  have  made  use  of  them. 
Besides,  he  knew  that,  with  all  their  atrocities,  the  robbers 
were  always  respectful  towards  the  church,  and  devout  in 
their  religion." 
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Religion !  religion  !  "  echoed  the  Englishman. 
"  Yes,  religion,"  repeated  the  Roman.  "  They  have  eadi 
their  patron  saint.  They  will  cross  themselves  and  say  their 
prayers,  whenever,  in  their  mountain  haunts,  they  hear  the 
matin  or  the  Ave-Maria  bells  sounding  from  the  valleys; 
and  will  often  descend  from  their  retreats,  and  run  imminent 
risks  to  visit  some  favorite  shrine.  I  recollect  an  instance  in 
point. 

"I  was  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Frascati,  whidi 
stands  on  the  beautiful  brow  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
Campagna,  just  below  the  Abruzzi  mountains.  The  people,  as 
is  usual  in  fine  evenings  in  our  Italian  towns  and  villages, 
were  recreating  themselves  in  the  open  air,  and  chatting  in 
groups  in  the  public  square.  While  I  was  conversing  with  a 
knot  of  friends,  I  noticed  a  tall  fellow,  wrapped  in  a  great 
mantle,  passing  across  the  square,  but  skulking  along  in  the 
dusk,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  observation.  The  people  drew 
back  as  he  passed.  It  was  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  a 
notorious  bandit." 

^But  why  was  he  not  immediately  seized?"  said  the 
Englishman. 

Because  it  was  nobody*s  business ;  because  nobody 
wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades;  because 
there  were  not  sufficient  gendarmes  near  to  insure  security 
against  the  numbe^  of  desperadoes  he  might  have  at  hand ; 
because  the  gendarmes  might  not  have  received  paiticular 
instructions  with  respect  to  him,  and  might  not  feel  disposed 
to  engage  in  a  hazardous  conflict  without  compulsion.  In 
short,  I  might  give  you  a  thousand  reasons  rising  out  of  th« 
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state  of  our  governinent  and  manners,  not  one  of  which  afler 
all  might  appear  satisfactory." 

The  Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
contempt. 

I  have  been  told,"  added  the  Roman,  rather  quickly, 
that  even  in  your  metropolis  of  London,  notorious  thieves, 
well  known  to  the  police  as  such,  walk  the  streets  at  noonday 
in  search  of  their  prey,  and  are  not  molested  unless  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  robbery." 

The  Englishman  gave  another  shrug,  but  with  a  different 
expression. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  this  daring  wolf,  thus 
prowling  through  the  fold,  and  saw  him  enter  a  church.  I 
was  curious  to  witness  his  devotion.  You  know  our  spacious 
magnificent  churches.  The  one  in  which  he  entered  was  vast, 
and  shrouded  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  long  aisles  a  couple  of  tapers  feebly  glimmered  on  the 
grand  altar.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  a  votive  candle 
placed  before  the  image  of  a  saint.  Before  this  imago  the 
robber  had  prostrated  himself.  His  mantle  partly  falling  off 
from  his  shoulders  as  he  knelt,  revealed  a  form  of  Herculean 
strength ;  a  stiletto  and  pistol  glittered  in  nis  belt ;  and  the 
light  falling  on  his  countenance,  showed  features  not  unhand- 
some, but  strongly  and  fiercely  characterized.  As  he  prayed, 
he  became  vehemently  agitated;  his  lips  quivered  ;  sighs  and 
murmurs,  almost  groans,  burst  from  him  ;  he  beat  his  breast 
with  violence ;  then  clasped  his  hands  and  wrung  them  con- 
vulsively, as  he  extended  them  towards  the  image.  Never 
had  I  seen  such  a  terrific  picture  of  remorse.  1  felt  fearful  of 
being  discovered  watching  him,  and  withdrew.    Shortly  afler* 
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wards,  I  saw  him  issue  from  the  church  wrapped  in  his 
mantle.  He  re-crossed  the  square,  and  no  doubt  returned  to 
the  mountains  with  a  disburdened  conscience,  ready  to  incur 
a  fresh  arrear  of  crime." 

Here  the  Neapolitan  was  about  to  get  hold  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  had  just  preluded  with  the  ominous  remark, 
"  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circumstance,"  when  the  impro- 
visatore,  too  adroit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  again  superseded, 
went  on,  pretending  not  to  hear  the  interruption. 

"  Among  the  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  ban- 
ditti, which  serve  to  render  the  traveller  uneasy  and  insecure, 
is  the  understanding  which  they  sometimes  have  with  inn- 
keepers. Many  an  isolated  inn  among  the  lonely  parts  of 
the  Roman  territories,  and  especially  about  the  mountains, 
are  of  a  dangerous  and  perfidious  character.  They  are  places 
where  the  banditti  gather  information,  and  where  the  unwary 
traveller,  remote  from  hearing  or  assistance,  is  betrayed  to 
the  midnight  dagger.  The  robberies  committed  at  such 
inns  are  often  accompanied  by  the  most  atrocious  murders ; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  complete  extermination  of  their  victims 
that  the  assassins  can  escape  detection.  I  recollect  an  adven- 
ture," added  he,  "  which  occurred  at  one  of  these  solitary 
mountain  inns,  which,  as  you  all  seem  in  a  mood  for  robber 
anecdotes,  may  not  be  uninteresting." 

Having  secured  the  attention  and  awakened  the  curiosity 
of  the  by-standers,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  rolled  up  his 
large  eyes  as  improvisator!  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would 
recollect  an  impromptu,  and  then  related  with  great  dramatic 
effect  the  following  story,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  well 
prepared  and  digest-ed  beforehand. 
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TT  was  late  one  evening  that  a  carriage,  drawn  by  mules, 
slowly  toiled  its  way  up  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  was  through  one  of  the  wildest  defiles,  where  a 
hamlet  occurred  only  at  distant  intervals,  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  rocky  height,  or  the  white  towers  of  a  con- 
vent peeped  out  from  among  the  thick  mountain  foliage. 
The  carriage  was  of  ancient  and  ponderous  construction.  Its 
faded  embellishments  spoke  of  former  splendor,  but  its  crazy 
springs  and  axle-trees  creaked  out  the  tale  of  present  decline. 
Within  was  seated  a  tall,  thin  old  gentleman,  in  a  kind  of 
military  travelling  dress,  and  a  foraging  cap  trimmed  with 
fur,  though  the  gray  locks  which  stole  fi>om  under  it  hinted 
that  his  fighting  days  were  over.  Beside  him  Was  a  palo, 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  something  of  a  northern 
or  Polish  costume.  One  servant  was  seated  in  front,  a  rusty, 
crusty  looking  fellow,  with  a  scar  across  his  face,  an  orange- 
tawny  acknw-bart  or  pair  of  mustaches,  bristling  from  under 
his  nose,  and  altogether  the  air  of  an  old  soldier. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  equipage  of  a  Polish  nobleman;  a 
wreck  of  one  of  those  princely  families  once  of  almost  orien- 
tal magnificence,  but  broken  down  and  impoverished  by  the 
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disasters  of  Poland.  The  Count,  like  many  other  generous 
spirits,  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  and 
was,  in  a  manner,  an  exile  from  his  country.  He  had  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  first  pities  of  Italy,  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter,  in  whom  all  his  cares  and  pleasures  were  now 
centred.  He  had  taken  her  into  society,  where  her  beauty 
and  her  accomplishments  gained  her  many  admirers;  and 
had  she  not  been  the  daughter  of  a  poor  broken-down  Polish 
nobleman,  it  is  more  than  probable  many  would  have  con- 
tended for  her  hand.  Suddenly,  however,  her  health  became 
delicate  and  drooping ;  her  gayety  fled  with  the  roses  of  her 
cheek,  and  she  sank  into  silence  and  debility.  The  old  Count 
saw  the  change  with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  "We  must 
try  a  change  of  air  and  scene,"  said  he ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  old  family  carriage  was  rumbling  among  the  Apennines. 

Their  only  attendant  was  the  veteran  Caspar,  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  family,  and  grown  rusty  in  its  service.  He  had 
followed  his  master  in  all  his  fortunes;  had  fought  by  his 
side ;  had  stood  over  him  when  fallen  in  battle ;  and  had 
received,  in  his  defence,  the  sabre-cut  which  added  such  grim- 
ness  to  his  countenance.  He  was  now  his  valet,  his  steward, 
his  butler,  his  &ctotum.  The  only  being  that  rivalled  his 
master  in  his  affections  was  his  youthful  mistress.  She  had 
grown  up  under  his  eye,  he  had  led  her  by  the  hand  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  he  now  looked  upon  her  with  the  fondness  of 
a  parent.  Nay,  he  even  took  the  freedom  of  a  parent  in 
giving  his  blunt  opinion  on,  all  matters  which  ho  thought 
were  for  her  good ;  and  felt  a  parentis  vanity  at  seeing  her 
gazed  at  and  admired. 

The  evening  was  thickening;  they  had  been  for  some 
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time  passing  through  narrow  gorges  of  the  mountmns,  along 
the  edges  of  a  tumbling  stream.  The  scenery  was  lonely  and 
savage.  The  rocks  often  beetled  over  the  road,  with  flocks  of 
white  goats  browzing  on  their  brinks,  and  gazing  down  upon 
the  travellers.  They  had  between  two  or  three  leagues  yet 
to  go  before  they  could  reach  any  vUlage ;  yet  the  muleteer, 
Pietro,  a  tippling  old  fellow,  who  had  refreshed  himself  at  the 
last  halting-place  with  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  wine, 
sat  singing  and  talking  alternately  to  his  mules,  and  suflTering 
them  to  1^  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
entreaties  of  the  Count  and  maledictions  of  Caspar. 

The  clouds  began  to  roll  in  heavy  masses  along  the  moun- 
tains, shrouding  their  summits  from  view.  The  air  was 
damp  and  chilly.  The  Count's  solicitude  on  his  daughter's 
account  overcame  his  usual  patience.  He  leaned  from  the 
carriage,  and  called  to  old  Pietro  in  an  angry  tone : 

"  Forward  !  "  said  he.  "  It  will  be  midnight  before  we 
arrive  at  our  inn." 

"  Yonder  it  is,  Signor,"  said  the  muleteer. 

"  Where  1 "  demanded  the  Count. 

"  Yonder,"  said  Pietro,  pointing  to  a  desolate  pile  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 

That  the  place  ? — why,  it  looks  more  like  a  ruin  than  an 
inn.  I  thought  we  were  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  comfort- 
able village." 

Here  Pietro  uttered  a  string  of  piteous  exclamations  and 
ejaculations,  such  as  are  ever  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  a 
delinquent  muleteer.  ''Such  roads!  and  such  mountains! 
and  then  his  poor  animals  were  way-worn,  and  leg-weary; 
f^y  would  fall  lame ;  they  would  never  be  able  to  reach  the 
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village.  And  then  what  could  his  Excellenza  wish  for  better 
than  the  inn ;  a  perfect  custella — a  palazza — and  such  people ! 
— and  8udi  a  larder ! — ^and  such  beds  ! — His  Excellenza 
might  fiire  as  sumptuously,  and  sleep  as  soundly  there  as  a 
prince ! 

The  Count  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
get  his  daughter  out  of  the  night  air ;  so  in  a  little  while  the 
old  carriage  rattled  and  jingled  into  the  great  gateway  of  the 

inn. 

The  building  did  certiunly  in  some  measure  answer  to 
the  muleteer's  description.  It  was  large  ^ough  for  either  cas- 
tle or  palace ;  built  in  a  strong,  but  simple  and  almost  rude 
style ;  with  a  great  quantity  of  waste  room.  It  had  in  fact 
been,  in  former  times,  a  hunting-seat  of  one  of  the  Italian 
princes.  There  was  space  enough  within  its  walls  and 
out-buildings  to  have  accommodated  a  little  army.  A 
scanty  household  seemed  now  to  people  this  dreary  mansion. 
The  faces  that  presented  themselves  on  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers  were  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  scowling  in  their  ex- 
pression. They  all  knew  old  Pietro,  however,  and  gave  him 
a  welcome  as  he  entered,  singing  and  talking,  and  almost 
whooping,  into  the  gateway. 

The  hostess  of  the  inn  waited,  herself,  on  the  Count  and 
his  daughter,  to  show  them  the  apartments.  They  w^  con- 
ducted through  a  long  gloomy  corridor,  and  then  through  a 
suite  of  chambers  opening  into  each  other,  with  lofly  ceilings, 
and  great  beams  extending  across  them.  Every  thing,  how- 
ever, had  a  wretched,  squalid  look.  The  walls  were  damp 
and  bare,  exciting  that  here  and  there  hung  some  great 
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painting,  large  enough  for  a  diapel,  and  blackened  out  of  all 
distinction. 

They  chose  two  bedrooms,  one  within  another ;  the  inner 
one  for  the  daughter.  The  bedsteads  were  massive  and  mis- 
shapen ;  buj;  on  examining  the  beds  so  vaunted  by  old  Pietro 
they  found  them  stuffed  with  fibres  of  hemp  knotted  in  great 
lumps.  The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  there  was  no 
choice  left. 

The  chilliness  of  the  apartments  crept  to  their  bones ; 
and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  a  common  chamber  or  kind 
of  hall,  where  was  a  fire  burning  in  a  huge  cavern,  miscalled 
a  chimney.  A  quantity  of  green  wood,  just  thrown  on, 
puffed  out  volumes  of  smoke.  The  room  corresponded  to 
the  rest  of  the  mansion.  The  floor  was  paved  and  dirty.  A 
great  oaken  table  stood  in  the  centre,  immovable  from  its 
size  and  weight.  The  only  thing  that  contradicted  this  preva- 
lent air  of  indigence  was  the  dress  of  the  hostess.  She  was  a 
slattern  of  course ;  yet  her  garments,  though  dirty  and  negli- 
gent, were  of  costly  materials.  She  wore  several  rings  of 
great  value  on  her  fingers,  and  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  round 
her  neck  was  a  string  of  large  pearls,  to  which  was  attached 
a  sparkling  crucifix.  She  had  the  remains  of  beauty,  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
that  inspired  the  young  lady  with  singular  aversion.  She 
was  officious  and  obsequious  in  her  attentions,  and  both  the 
Count  and  his  daughter  felt  relieved,  when  she  consigned  them 
to  the  care  of  a  dark,  sullen-looking  servant-miud,  and  went 
off  to  superintend  the  supper. 

Caspar  was  indignant  at  the  muleteer  for  having,  either 
through  negligence  or  design,  subjected  his  master  and  nii» 
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tress  to  such  quarters ;  and  vowed  by  his  mustaches  to  have 
revenge  on  the  old  varlet  the  moment  they  were  safe  out 
from  among  the  mountains.  He  kept  up  a  continual  quarrel 
with  the  sulky  servant-maid,  which  only  served  to  increase 
the  sinister  expression  with  which  she  regarded  the  travellers, 
from  under  her  strong  dark  eyebrows. 

As  to  the  Count,  he  was  a  good-humored  passive  traveller. 
Perhaps  real  misfortunes  had  subdued  his  spirit,  and  rendered 
him  tolerant  of  many  of  those  petty  evils  which  make  pros- 
perous men  miserable.  He  drew  a  large  broken  arm-chair 
to  the  fireside  for  his  daughter,  and  another  for  himself,  and 
seizing  an  enormous  pair  of  tongs,  endeavored  to  rearrange 
the  wood  so  as  to  produce  a  blaze.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  only  repaid  by  thicker  puffs  of  smoke,  which  almost 
overcame  the  good  gentleman's  patience.  He  would  draw 
back,  cast  -a  look  upon  his  delicate  daughter,  then  upon  the 
cheerless,  squalid  apartment,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
would  give  a  fresh  stir  to  the  fire. 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  a  comfortless  inn,  however,  there  is 
none  greater  than  sulky  attendance :  the  good  Count  for  some 
time  bore  the  smoke  in  silence,  rather  than  address  himself 
to  the  scowling  servant-maid.  At  length  he  was  compelled 
to  beg  for  drier  firewood.  The  woman  retired  muttering. 
On  re-entering  the  room  hastily,  with  an  armfiil  of  fagots, 
her  foot  slipped ;  she  fell,  and  striking  her  head  against  the 
comer  of  a  chair,  cut  her  temple  severely. 

The  blow  stunned  her  for  a  time,  and  the  wound  bled 
profusely.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  the  Count's 
daughter  administering  to  her  wound,  and  binding  it  up 
with  her  own  handkerchiefl   It  was  such  an  attention  as  any 
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woman  of  ordinary  feeling  would  have  yielded ;  but  perhaps 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  being 
who  bent  over  her,  or  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  touched 
the  heart  of  the  woman,  unused  to  be  administered  to  by  such 
hands.  Certain  it  is,  she  was  strongly  affected.  She  caught 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  Polonaise,  and  pressed  it  fervently 
to  her  lips : 

"May  San  Francesco  watch  over  you,  Signora!"  ex- 
claimed she. 

A  new  arrival  broke  the  stillness  of  the  inn.  It  was  a 
Spanish  princess  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  court  yard 
was  in  an  uproar;  the  house  in  a  bustle.  Tbe  landlady 
hurried  to  attend  such  distinguished  guests:  and  the  poor 
Count  and  his  daughter,  and  their  supper,  were  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  The  veteran  Caspar  muttered  Polish 
maledictions  enough  to  agonize  an  Italian  ear;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  convince  the  hostess  of  the  superiority  of  his 
old  master  and  young  mistress  to  the  whole  nobility  of 
Spain. 

The  noise  of  the  arrival  had  attracted  the  daughter  to  the 
window  just  as  the  new  comers  had  alighted.  A  young 
cavalier  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  handed  out  the 
Princess.  The  latter  was  a  little  shrivelled  old  lady,  with  a 
face  of  parchment  and  sparkling  black  eye ;  she  was  richly 
and  gayly  dressed,  and  walked  with  the  assistance  of  a  golden- 
headed  cane  as  high  as  herself.  The  young  man  was  tall  and 
elegantly  formed.  The  Count's  daughter  shrank  back  at  the 
sight  of  him,  though  the  deep  frame  of  the  window  screened 
her  from  observation.  She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  as  she  closed 
the  casement.    What  that  sigh  meant  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps 
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it  WAS  at  the  contrast  between  the  splendid  equipage  of  the 
Princess,  and  the  crazy  rheumatic-looking  old  vehicle  of  her 
fether,  which  stood  hard  by.  Whatever  might  be  the  rea- 
son, the  young  lady  closed  the  casement  with  a  sigh.  She 


delicate  frame :  she  leaned  ber  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
rested  her  pale  cheek  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  looked 
mournftiUy  into  the  fire. 

The  Count  thought  she  appeared  paler  than  usual. 
Does  anything  ail  thee,  my  child  1 "  said  he. 

^  Nothing,  dear  father !  ^  replied  she,  laying  her  hand 
within  his,  and  looking  up  smiling  in  his  face ;  but  as  she 
said  so,  a  treadierous  tear  rose  suddenly  to  her  eye,  and  she 
turned  away  her  head. 

^  The  air  of  the  window  has  ehilled  thee,"  said  the  Count, 
fondly,  "  but  a  good  nighf  s  rest  will  make  all  well  again." 

The  supper  table  was  at  length  laid,  and  the  supper 
about  to  be  served,  when  the  hostess  appeared,  with  her  usual 
obsequiousness,  apolc^zing  for  showing  in  the  new-comers ; 
but  the  night  air  was  cold,  and  there  was  no  other  chamber 
in  the  inn  with  a  fire  in  it.  She  had  scarcely  made  the 
apology  when  the  Princess  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
elegant  young  man. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  her  for  a  lady  whom 
he  had  met  frequently  in  society,  both  at  Rome  and  Naples ; 
and  at  whose  conversaziones,  in  fact,  he  had  been  constantly 
invited.  The  cavalier,  too,  was  her  nephew  and  heir,  who 
had  been  greatly  admired  in  the  gay  circles  both  for  his 
merits  and  prospects,  and  who  had  once  been  on  a  visit  at 
tiie  same  time  with  his  daughter  and  himself  at  the  villa  of 


returned  to  her  chair, — a  slight  shivering  passed  over  her 
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a  nobleman  near  Naples.   Report  had  rebently  affianced  him 

to  a  rich  Spanish  heiress. 

The  meeting  was  agreeable  to  both  the  Count  and  the 
Princess.  The  former  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
courteous  in  the  extreme ;  the  Princess  had  been  a  belle  in 
her  youth,  and  a  woman  of  fii^on  all  her  life,  and  liked  to 
be  attended  to. 

The  young  man  iqpproached  the  daughter,  and  began  some- 
thing of  a  complimentary  observation ;  but  his  manner  was 
embarrassed,  and  his  compliment  ended  in  an  indistinct  mur- 
mur ;  while  the  daughter  bowed  without  looking  up,  moved 
her  lips  without  articulating  a  word,  and  sank  again  into  her 
chair,  where  she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  a  thousand 
varying  expressions  passing  over  her  countenance. 

This  singular  greeting  of  the  young  people  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  old  ones,  who  were  occupied  at  the  time  with 
their  own  courteous  salutations.  It  was  arranged  that  they 
should  sup  together ;  and  as  the  Princess  travelled  with  her 
own  cook,  a  very  tolerable  supper  soon  smoked  upon  the 
board.  This,  too,  was  assisted  by  dioioe  wines,  and  liquors, 
and  delicate  confitures  brought  from  one  of  her  carriages ;  for 
she  Was  a  veteran  epicure,  and  curious  in  her  relish  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  She  was,  in  fact, »  vivacious  little  old 
lady,  who  mingled  the  woman  of  dissipation  with  the  dcTotee. 
She  was  actually  on  her  way  to  Loretto  to  expiate  a  long  life 
of  gallantries  and  peocadilloes  by  a  rich  ofiering  at  the  holy 
shrine.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  luxurious  penitent,  and 
a  contrast  to  the  primitive  pilgrims,  with  scrip  imd  stafi^  and 
oockle-shell ;  but  then  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
sudi  self-denial  from  people  of  fashion ;  and  there  was  not  a 
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donbt  of  the  ample  efficacy  of  the  rich  oruciiixes,  and  golden 
vessels,  and  jeweled  ornaments,  which  she  was  bearing  to  the 
treasury  of  the  blessed 'Virgin. 

The  Princess  and  the  Count  chatted  much  during  supper 
about  the  scenes  and  society  in  which  they  had  mingled,  and 
did  not  notice  that  they  had  all  the  conversation  to  them* 
selves :  the  young  people  were  ^lent  and  constrained.  The 
daughter  ate  nothin^n  spite  of  the  politeness  of  the  Princess, 
who  continually  pressed  her  to  taste  of  one  or  other  of  the 
delicacies.    The  Count  shook  his  head. 

*^  She  is  not  well  this  evening,"  said  he.  I  thought  she 
would  have  fainted  just  now  as  she  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  your  carriage  on  its  arrival." 

A  crimson  glow  flushed  to  the  very  temples  of  the 
daughter ;  but  she  leaned  over  her  plate,  and  her  tresses  cast 
a  shade  over  her  countanance. 

When  supper  was  over,  they  drew  their  chairs  about  the 
great  fire-place.  The  flame  and  smoke  had  subsided,  and  a 
heap  of  glowing  embers  diffused  a  grateful  warmth.  A 
guitar,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Count's  carriage, 
leaned  against  the  wall ;  the  Princess  perceived  it :  "  Can  we 
not  have  a  little  music  before  parting  for  the  night  1"  de- 
manded she. 

The  Count  was  proud  of  his  daughter's  accomplbhment, 
and  joined  in  the  request.  The  young  man  made  an  effort 
of  politeness,  and  taking  up  the  guitar,  presented  it,  though  in 
an  embarrassed  manner,  to  the  fair  musician.  She  would 
have  declined  it,  but  was  too  much  confused  to  do  so ;  indeed, 
she  was  so  nervous  and  agitated,  that  she  dared  not  trust  her 
voice  to  make  an  excuse.   She  touched  the  Instrument  with  a 
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fiJtering  hand,  and,  ftfter  prduding  a  little,  accompanied  her- 
self in  several  Polish  airs.  Her  Other's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
sat  gazing  on  her.  Even  the  crusty  Caspar  lingered  in  the 
room,  partly  through  a  fondness  for  the  music  of  his  native 
country,  hut  chiefly  through  his  pride  in  the  musician. 
Indeed  the  melody  of  the  voice,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  touch, 
were  enough  to  have  charmed  more  fastidious  ears.  The 
little  Princess  nodded  her  head  and  tapped  her  hand  to  the 
music,  though  exceedingly  out  of  time ;  while  the  nephew  sat 
buried  in  profound  contemplation  of  a  black  picture  on  the 
opposite  walL 

^  And  now,"  said  the  Count,  patting  her  cheek  fondly, 
one  more  favor.  Let  the  Princess  hear  that  little  Spanish 
air  you  were  so  fond  of.  You  can't  think,"  added  he,  ^  what 
a  proficiency  she  has  made  in  your  language ;  though  she  has 
been  a  sad  girl  and  neglected  it  of  late." 

The  color  flushed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  daughter.  She 
hesitated,  murmured  something;  but  with  sudden  efibrt, 
collected  herself,  struck  the  guitar  boldly,  and  b^^.  It 
was  a  Spanish  romance,  with  something  of  love  and  mdan* 
choly  in  it  She  gave  the  first  stanza  with  great  expression, 
for  the  tremulous  melting  tones  of  her  voice  went  to  the 
heart;  but  her  articulation  failed,  her  lips  quivered,  the 
song  died  away,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  Count  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  "  Thou  art 
not  well  my  child,"  said  he,  •*  and  I  am  tasking  thee  cruelly. 
Retire  to  thy  chamber,  and  God  bless  thee ! "  She  bowed 
to  the  company  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  glided  out  of 
the  room. 

The  Count  shook  his  head  as  the  door  closed.  Some- 
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thing  is  the  matter  with  that  child,"  said  he,  ^  which  I  cannot 
divine.  She  has  lost  all  health  and  spirits  lately.  She  was 
always  a  tender  flower,  and  I  had  much  pains  to  rear  her. 
Excuse  a  father's  foolishness,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  have  seen 
much  trouble  in  my  family ;  and  this  poor  girl  is  all  that  is 
now  left  to  me ;  and  she  used  to  be  so  lively  " 

**  Maybe  she's  in  love ! "  said  the  little  Princess,  with  a 
shrewd  nod  of  the  head. 

"Impossible!"  replied  the  good  Count  artlessly.  "She 
has  never  mentioned  a  word  of  such  a  thing  to  me." 

How  little  did  the  worthy  gentleman  dream  of  the 
thousand  cares,  and  griefs,  and  mighty  love  concerns  which 
agitate  a  virgin  heart,  and  which  a  timid  girl  scarcely 
breathes  unto  herself. 

The  nephew  of  the  Princess  rose  abruptly  and  walked 
about  the  room. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  in  her  chamber,  the  feelings 
of  the  young  lady,  so  long  restrained,  broke  forth  with  vio- 
lence. She  opened  the  casement  that  the  cool  air  might  blow 
upon  her  throbbing  temples.  Perhaps  there  was  some  little 
pride  or  pique  mingled  with  her  emotions ;  though  her  gentle 
nature  did  not  seem  calculated  to  harbor  any  such  angry 
inmate. 

"  He  saw  me  weep  I "  said  she,  with  a  sudden  mantling 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  swelling  of  the  throat, — but  no  matter ! 
— ^no  matter  !  " 

And  so  saying,  she  threw  her  white  arm  across  the  win- 
dow frame,  buried  her  face  in  them,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
an  agony  of  tears.  She  remained  lost  in  a  reverie,  until  the 
sound  of  her  father's  and  Oaspar's  voices  in  the  adjoining 
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room  gave  token  that  the  party  had  retired  for  the  night 
The  lights  gleaming  from  window  to  window,  showed  that 
they  were  conducting  the  Princess  to  her  apartments,  which 
were  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  inn ;  and  she  distinctly  saw 
the  figure  of  the  nephew  as  he  passed  one  of  the  casements. 

She  heaved  a  deep  heart-drawn  sigh,  and  was  about  to 
close  the  lattice,  when  her  attention  was  caught  by  words 
spoken  below  her  window  by  two  persons  who  had  just 
turned  an  angle  of  the  building. 

"  But  what  will  become  of  the  poor  young  lady  ?  "  said  a 
voice,  which  she  recognised  for  that  of  the  servant-woman. 

Pooh !  she  must  take  her  chance,"  was  the  reply  from 
old  Pietro. 

But  cannot  she  be  spared  1 "  asked  the  other  entreat- 
ingly  ;  "  she's  so  kind-hearted  ! " 

'^Cospetto!  what  has  got  into  thee?"  replied  the  other 
petulantly  :  ^  would  you  mar  the  whole  business  for  the  sake 
of  a  silly  girl  7  "  By  this  time  they  had  got  so  (sr  from  the 
window  that  the  Polonaise  could  hear  nothing  further.  There 
was  something  in  thb  fragment  of  conversation  calculated  to 
alarm.  Did  it  relate  to  herself? — and  if  so,  what  was  this 
impending  danger  from  which  it  was  entreated  that  she  might 
be  spared  1  She  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  tipping 
at  her  father's  door,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  heard,  but  she 
might  have  been  mistaken ;  she  might  have  heard  indis- 
tinctly; the  conversation  might  have  alluded  to  some  one 
else ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  too  indefinite  to  lead  to  any  conclu- 
sion. While  in  this  state  of  irresolution,  she  was  startled 
by  a  low  knock  against  the  waincost  in  a  remote  part  of  her 
gloomy  chamber.    On  holding  up  the  light,  she  beheld  a 
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small  door  tliere^  whidi  she  hud  not  before  remarked.  It 
was  bolted  on  the  inside.  She  advanoed,  and  demanded  who 
knodced,  and  was  answered  in  a  voice  of  the  female  domestic. 
On  opening  the  door,  the  woman  stood  before  it  pale  and 
agitated.  She  entered  softly,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips  as 
In  sign  of  eaution  and  secrecy. 

"  Fly  \ "  said  she :  "  leave  this  house  instantly,  or  you 
are  lost!" 

The  young  lady  trembling  with  alarm,  (femahded  an  ex- 
planaHon. 

"I  have  no  time,"  relied  the  woman,  "I  dare  not — I 
shall  be  missed  if  I  linger  here — but  fly  instantly,  or  you  are 


"  And  leave  my  fcther  1 " 

«  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  adjoining  chamber." 
Call  him,  then,  but  lose  no  time." 

The  young  lady  knocked  at  her  Other's  door.  He  was 
not  yet  retired  to  bed.  She  hurried  into  his  room,  and  told 
him  of  the  fearful  warnings  she  had  received.  The  Ck>unt  re* 
turned  with  her  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  Ca^ar.  His 
questi<»ul  soon  drew  tlie  truth  out  of  the  embarrassed  answers 
of  die  woman.  The  inn  was  beset  by  robbers.  They  were 
to  be  introduced  afler  midnight,  when  the  attendants  of  the 
Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  travellers  were  sleeping,  and 
would  be  an  easy  prey. 

But  we  can  barricade  the  inn,  we  can  defend  ourselves," 
Kiid  the  Count. 

^  What !  when  the  pe<^le  of  the  inn  are  in  league  with 
the  banditti?'' 
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**  How  then  are  we  to  eeoapet  Can  we  not  order  out 
the  carriage  and  depart  1 " 

''San  Francesco!  for  whati  to  give  the  alarm  that  the 
plot  is  discovered  1  lliat  would  make  the  robbers  desperate, 
and  bring  them  on  you  at  once.  They  have  had  notice  of 
the  rich  booty  in  the  inn,  and  will  not  easily  let  it  escape 
them.'' 

"  But  how  else  are  we  to  get  off?  " 

^  There  is  a  horse  behind  the  inn/'  said  the  woman,  ^  from 
which  the  man  has  just  dismounted  who  has  been  to  summon 
the  aid  of  part  of  the  band  at  a  distance." 

^  One  horse ;  and  Uiere  are  three  of  us !  "  said  the  Count. 

^And  the  Spanish  Princess!"  cried  the  daughter  anx- 
iously— ^  How  can  she  be  extricated  from  the  danger  I " 

*^  Diavolo !  what  is  she  to  me  1 "  said  the  woman  in 
sudden  passion.  It  is  you  I  come  to  save,  and  you  will 
betray  me,  and  we  shall  all  be  lost !  Hark ! "  continued  she,  ^  I 
am  called — I  shall  be  discovered— one  word  more.  This  door 
leads  by  a  staircase  to  the  courtyard.  Under  the  shed,  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard,  is  a  small  door  leading  out  to  the  fields. 
You  will  find  a  horse  there ;  mount  it ;  make  a  circuit  under 
the  shadow  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  you  will  see ;  proceed 
cautiously  and  quietly  until  you  cross  a  brook,  and  find  your- 
self on  the  road  just  where  there  are  three  white  crosses 
nailed  against  a  tree ;  then  put  your  horse  to  his  speed,  and 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  village — but  recollect,  my 
life  is  in  your  hands — say  nothing  of  what  you  have  heard  or 
seen,  whatever  may  happen  at  this  inn." 

The  woman  hurried  away.  A  short  and  agitated  consul- 
tation took  place  between  the  Count,  his  daughter,  and  the 
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veteran  Caspar.  The  young  lady  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
apprdiension  for  herself  in  her  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
the  Princess.  To  flj  in  selfish  silence,  and  leave  her  to  be 
massacred ! " — shuddering  seized  her  at  the  very  thought 
The  gallantry  of  the  Count,  too,  revolted  at  the  idea.  He 
could  not  consent  to  turn  his  back  upon  a  party  of  helpless 
travelers,  and  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  which 
hung  over  them. 

'^But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  lady,"  said  Caspar, 
if  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  inn  thrown  in  a  tumult  1 
What  may  happen  to  her  in  a  chance-medley  affray  1 " 

Here  the  feelings*  of  the  father  were  aroused ;  he  looked 
upon  his  lovely,  hdpless  child,  and  trembled  at  the  chance 
of  her  fiJling  into  the  hands  of  ruflSans. 

The  daughter,  however,  thought  nothing  of  herself.  The 
Princess !  the  Princes !— only  let  the  Princess  know  her 
danger."    She  was  willing  to  share  it  with  her. 

At  length  Caspar  interfered  with  the  zeal  of  a  faithful  old 
servant.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — the  first  thing  was  to  get 
the  young  lady  out  of  danger.  "  Mount  the  horse,"  said  he 
to  the  Count,  *^  take  her  behind  you,  and  fly !  Make  for  the 
village,  rouse  the  inhabitants^  and  send  assistance.  Leave 
me  here  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Princess  and  her  people. 
I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  stand 
siege  until  you  send  us  aid." 

The  daughter  would  again  have  insisted  on  staying  with 
the  Princess — 

"  For  what  ?  "  said  old  C&^ar  bluntly.  "  You  could  do 
no  good — ^you  woidd  be  in  the  way ; — ^we  should  have  to  take 
eare  g[  you  instead  of  ourselves." 
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There  was  no  answering  these  objections ;  the  Count  seized 
his  pistols,  and  taking  his  daughter  under  his  arm,  moved 
towards  the  staircase.  The  young  lady  paused,  stepped  bads, 
and  said,  faltering  with  agitation — "  There  is  a  yoimg  cavalier 
with  the  Princess— her  nephew — ^perhaps  he  may — " 

understand  you,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  old  Caspar 
with  a  significant  nod  ;  ^  not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  saSer 
harm  if  I  can  help  it." 

The  young  lady  blushed  deeper  tlian  ever ;  she  had  not 
anticipated  being  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the  blunt  old 
servant. 

''That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said^ehe,  hesitating.  Sbe 
would  have  added  something,  or  made  some  explanation,  but 
the  mpments  were  precious,  and  her  father  hurried  her  away. 

They  found  their  way  through  the  courtyard  to  the  small 
postern  gate  where  the  horse  stood,  fastened  to  a  nng  in  the 
wall.  The  Count  mounted,  took  his  daughter  behind  him, 
and  they  proceeded  as  quietly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
which  the  woman  had  pointed  out.  Many  a  fearful  and  anx- 
ious look  did  the  daughter  cast  back  upon  the  gloomy  pile ; 
the  lights  which  had  feebly  twinkled  through  the  dusky  case- 
ments were  one  by  one  disappearing,  a  sign  that  the  inmates 
were  gradually  sinking  to  repose ;  and  she  trembled  with  im- 
patience, lest  succor  should  not  arrive  until  that  repose  had 
been  fatally  interrupted. 

They  passed  silently  and  safely  along  the  skhrts  of  the 
rocks,  protected  from  observation  by  their  overhanging  shad* 
ows.  They  crossed  the  brook,  and  reached  the  place  where 
three  white  crosses  nailed  against  a  tree  told  of  some  murder 
that  had  been  committed  there.  Just  as  they  had  reached  this 
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lll-omenod  spot  they  beheld  several  men  in  the  gloom  coming 
down  a  era^y  defile  among  the  rooks. 

"  Who  goes  there  1 "  ejcclaimed  a  voice.  The  Count  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  but  one  of  the  men  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  bridle.  The  horse  started  back,  and  reared,  and 
had  not  the  young  lady  clung  to  her  father,  she  would  have 
been  thrown  ofE  The  Count  leaned  forward,  put  a  pistol  to 
Uie  very  head  of  the  ruffian,  and  fired.  The  latter  fell  dead. 
The  horse  sprang  forward.  Two  or  three  shots  were  fired 
which  whistled  by  the  fiigitives,  but  only  served  to  augment 
their  speed.   They  reached  the  village  in  safety. 

The  whole  place  was  soon  roused ;  but  such  was  the  awe 
in  which  the  banditti  were  held,  that  the  inhabitants  shrunk  at 
tha  idea  of  encountering  them.  A  desperate  band  had  for 
some  tame  infested  that  pass  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
inn  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  one  of  those  horrible 
places  where  the  imsuspidous  wayfiirer  is  entrapped  and 
silently  disposed  of.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the  slat- 
tern hostess  of  the  inn  had  excited  heavy  suspicions.  Several 
instances  had  occurred  of  small  parties  of  travellers  disappear- 
ing mysteriously  on  Uiat  road,  who,  it  was  supposed  at  first, 
had  been  carried  ofi*  by  the  robbers  for  the  purpose  of  ransom, 
but  who  had  never  been  heard  of  more.  Such  were  the  tales 
buzzed  in  the  ears  of  the  Count  by  the  villagers,  as  he  en- 
deavored to  rouse  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  Princess  and  her 
train  firom  thdr  perilous  situation.  The  daughter  seconded 
the  exertions  of  her  father  with  all  the  eloquence  of  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  beauty.  Every  moment  that  elapsed  increased 
her  anxiety  imtil  it  became  agonizing.  Fortunately  there 
wfti  a  body  of  gendarmes  resting  at  the  village.    A  number 
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of  the  young  villagers  volunteered  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  little  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  Count  having  de- 
posited his  daughter  in  a  place  of  safety,  was  too  much  of  the 
old  soldier  not  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  danger.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  piunt  the  anxious  agitation  of  the  young  lady  while 
awaiting  the  result. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  inn  just  in  time.  The  robbersy 
finding  their  plans  discovered,  and  the  travellers  prepared  for 
their  reception,  had  become  open  and  furious  in  their  attack. 
The  Princess's  party  had  barricaded  themselves  in  one  suite 
of  apartments,  and  repulsed  the  robbers  from  the  doors  and 
windows.  Caspar  had  shown  the  generalship  of  a  veteran, 
and  the  nephew  of  the  Princess,  the  dashing  valor  of  a  young 
soldier.  Their  ammunition,  however,  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  hold  out  much 
longer,  when  a  dischai^e  from  the  musketry  of  the  gendarmes 
gave  them  the  joyful  tidings  of  succor. 

A  fierce  fight  ensued,  for  part  of  the  robbers  were  sur- 
prised in  the  inn,  and  had  to  stand  siege  in  their  turn ;  while 
their  comrades  made  desperate  attempts  to  relieve  them  from 
under  cover  of  the  neighboring  rocks  and  thickets. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  A  minute  account  of  the  fight,  as 
I  have  heard  it  related  m  a  variety  of  ways.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  robbers  were  defeated ;  several  of  them  killed,  and  several 
taken  prisoners ;  which  last,  together  with  the  people  of  the 
inn,  were  either  executed  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

I  picked  up  these  particulars  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
which  I  made  some  time  after  the  event  had  taken  place.  I 
passed  by  the  very  inn.  It  was  then  dismantled,  excepting 
one  wing,  in  ^ch  a  body  of  gendarmes  was  stationed.  They 
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pointed  out  to  me  the  shot-holes  in  the  window-frames,  the 
walls,  and  the  panels  of  the  doors.  There  were  a  number  of 
withered  limbs  dangling  from  the  branches  of  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  blackening  in  the  air,  which  I  was  told  were  the 
limbs  of  the  robbers  who  had  been  slain^  and  the  culprits 
who  had  been  executed.  The  whole  place  had  a  dismal,  wild, 
forlorn  look. 

"  Were  any  of  the  Princess's  party  killed  1  '*  inquired  the 
Englishman. 

As  fiu*  as  I  can  recollect,  th^  were  two  or  three.** 
"  Not  the  nephew,  I  trust  1 "  said  the  &ir  Venetian. 

Oh  no :  he  hastened  with  the  Count  to  relieve  the  anx- 
iety of  the  daughter  by  the  assurances  of  victory.  The 
young  lady  had  been  sustuned  through  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense by  the  very  intensity  of  her  feelings.  The  moment  she 
saw  her  &ther  returning  in  safety,  accompanied  by  the  nephew 
of  the  Princess,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture,  and  fainted. 
Happily,  however,  she  soon  recovered,  and  what  is  more,  was 
mamed  shortly  afterwards  to  the  young  cavalier,  and  the 
whole  party  accompanied  the  old  Princess  in  her  pilgrimage 
to  Loretto,  where  her  votive  offerings  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Santa  Casa.** 


It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  devious  course  of  the 
conversation  as  it  wound  through  a  maze  of  stories  of  the 
kind,  until  it  was  tak^  up  by  two  other  travellers  who  had 
come  under  convoy  of  the  procaccio:  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
Dobbs,  a  lin^-draper  and  a  green-grocer,  just  returning  from 
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a  batty  tour  in  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  fiiD 
of  the  story  of  Aldennan  Popkins.  They  were  astonished 
that  the  robbers  should  dare  to  molest  a  man  of  his  impor- 
tanoe  on  'Change,  he  being  an  eminent  dry-salter  of  Thrq^ 
niorton-street,  and  a  magistrate  to  boot 

In  fact,  the  story  <^  the  Popkins  family  was  but  too  true. 
It  was  attested  by  too  many  present  to  be  for  a  moment 
doubted;  and  from  the  eontradietory  and  conoordant  testi- 
mony of  half  a  score,  all  eager  to  relate  it,  and  all  talking  at 
the  same  time,  the  Englisbman  was  enaUed  to  gather  the 
following  particulars. 


ADVENTURE  OF  THE  POPKINS  FAMILY. 


TT  was  but  a  few  days  before,  that  the  carriage  of  Aldermati 
Popkins  had  driven  up  to  the  inn  of  Terracina.  Those 
who  have  seen  an  English  family-carriage  on  the  continent 
must  have  remarked  die  sensation  it  produces.    It  is  an 


about  the  world.  Every  thing  about  it  compact,  snug,  fin- 
ished, and  fitting.  The  wheels  turning  on  patent  axles  without 
rattling ;  the  body,  hanging  so  well  on  its  springs,  yielding 
to  every  motion,  yet  protecting  from  every  shock ;  the  ruddy 
faces  gaping  from  the  windows — sometimes  of  a  portly  old 
citizen,  sometimes  of  a  voluminous  dowager,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fine  fresh  hoyden  just  from  boarding-school.  And  then 
the  dickeys  loaded  with  well-dressed  servants  beef-fed  and 
bluff ;  looking  down  from  their  heights  with  contempt  on  all 
the  world  around ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  and  devoutly  certain  that  every  thing  not  English 
must  be  wrong. 

Such  was  the  carriage  of  Alderman  Popkins  as  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Terracina.  The  courier  who  had  preceded 
it  to  order  horses,  and  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  had  given  a 
magnificent  account  of  the  richness  and  greatness  of  his  mas 


epitome  of  England ;  a  little  morsel  of  the  old  Island  rolling 
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ter;  blundering  with  an  Italian's  ^lender  of  imaginatioii 
about  the  Alderman's  titles  and  dignities.  The  host  had 
added  his  usual  share  of  exaggeration ;  so  that  by  the  time 
the  Alderman  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  was  a  Milor — ^Mag- 
nifico — Pincipe — the  Lord  knows  what ! 

The  Alderman  was  advised  to  take  an  escort  to  Fondi  and 
Itrii  but  he  refused.  It  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was 
worthy  he  said,  to  stop  him  on  the  king's  highwajr :  he  would 
complain  of  it  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples ;  he  would  make 
a  national  afiair  of  it.  The  Prindpessa  Popkins,  a  fredi, 
motherly  dame,  seemed  perfectly  secure  in  the  protectaon  of 
her  husband,  so  omnipotent  a  man  in  the  dty.  The  Sig- 
norines  Popkins,  two  fine  bouncing  girls,  looked  to  their 
brother  Tom,  who  had  taken  lessons  in  boxing ;  and  as  to 
the  dandy  himself^  he  swore  no  scaramoudi  of  an  Italian 
robber  would  dare  to  meddle  with  an  Englishman,  The 
landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  out  the  palms  of 
his  hands  with  a  true  Italian  grimace,  and  the  carriage  of 
Milor  Popkins  rolled  on. 

They  passed  through  several  very  suspicious  places  with- 
out any  molestation.  The  Misses  Popkins,  who  were  very 
romantic,  and  had  learnt  to  draw  in  water-colors,  were  en- 
chanted with  the  savage  scenery  around ;  it  was  so  like  what 
they  had  read  in  Mrs.  Baddiff 's  romances ;  they  should  like, 
of  all  things,  to  make  sketches.  At  length  the  carriage  ar- 
rived at  a  place  where  the  road  wound  up  a  long  hilL  Mrs. 
Popkins  had  sunk  into  a  sleep ;  the  young'  ladies  were  lost  in 
the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels ; "  and  the  dandy  was  hectoring 
the  postilions  from  the  coach-box.  The  Alderman  got  out,  as 
he  said,  to  stretch  his  legs  up  the  hilL   It  was  a  loogf  wind- 
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ing  atsoent,  and  obliged  him  every  now  and  then  to  stop  and 
blow  and  wipe  his  forehead,  with  many  a  pish !  and  phew ! 
being  rather  pursy  and  short  of  wind.  As  the  carriage,  how- 
ever was  far  behind  him,  and  moved  slowly  under  the  weight 
of  so  many  well-stuffi^l  trunks,  and  well-stuffed  travellers,  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  walk  at  leisure. 

On  a  jutting  point  of  a  rock  that  overhung  the  road,  nearly 
at  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill,  just  where  the  road  began  again  to 
descend,  he  saw  a  solitary  man  seated,  who  appeared  to  be 
tending  goats.  Alderman  Popkins  was  one  of  your  shrewd 
travellers  who  always  like  to  be  picking  up  small  information 
along  the  road ;  so  he  thought  he'd  just  scramble  up  to  the 
honest  man,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  him  by  way  of  learn- 
ing the  news  and  getting  a  lesson  in  Italian.  As  he  drew 
near  to  the  peasant,  he  did  not  half  like  his  looks.  He  was 
partly  reclining  on  the  rocks,  wrapped  in  the  usual  long  man- 
tle, which,  with  his  slouched  hat,  only  left  a  part  of  a  swarthy 
visage,  with  a  keen  black  eye,  a  beetle  brow,  and  a  fierce  mus- 
tache to  be  seen.  He  had  whistled  several  times  to  his  dog, 
whidi  was  roving  about  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  the  Aldennan 
approached,  he  arose  and  greeted  him.  '  When  standing  erect, 
he  seemed  almost  gigantic,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Alderman 
Popkins,  who,  however,  being  a  short  man,  might  be  deceived. 

The  latter  would  gladly  now  have  been  back  in  the  car- 
riage, or  even  on  'Change  in  London;  for  he  was  by  no 
means  well-pleased  with  his  company.  However,  he  deter, 
mined  to  put  the  best  fiice  on  matters,  and  was  beginning  a 
conversation  about  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  baddishness  of 
the  cropsy  and  the  price  of  goats  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
when  he  heard  a  violent  screaming.   He  ran  to  the  edge  of 
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the  rock,  and  looking  over,  beheld  his  carriage  surrounded  by 
robbers.  One  held  down  the  fiit  footman,  another  had  the 
dandy  by  his  starched  cravat,  with  a  pistol  to  his  head ;  one 
was  rummaging  a  portmanteau,  another  rummaging  the 
Principessa^s  pockets;  while  the  two  Misses  Popkins  were 
screaming  from  each  window  of  the  carriage,  and  thMr  waiting- 
maid  squalling  from  the  dickey. 

Alderman  Popkins  felt  all  the  ire  of  the  par^t  and  the 
magistrate  roused  within  him.  He  grasped  his  cane,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  scrambling  down  the  rocks  either  to  assault 
the  robbers  or  to  read  the  riot  act,  when  he  was  sudd^y 
seized  by  the  arm.  It  was  by  his  fnend  the  goatherd,  whose 
cloak  fidling  open,  discovered  a  belt  stuck  full  of  pistols  and 
stilettos.  In  short,  he  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the 
captain  of  the  band,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  the  rods,  to 
look  out  for  travellers  and  to  give  notice  to  his  men. 

A  sad  ransacking  took  place.  Trunks  were  turned  inside 
out,  and  all  the  finery  and  firippery  of  the  Popkins  fiunily 
scattered  about  the  road.  Such  a  chaos  of  Venice  beads  and 
Roman  mosaics,  and  Paris  bonnets  of  the  young  ladies,  min- 
gled with  the  Alderman's  nightcaps  and  lambs'-wool  stock- 
ings, and  the  dandy's  hair-brushes,  stays,  and  starched  cravats. 

The  gentlemen  were  eased  of  their  purses  and  their 
watches,  the  ladies  of  their  jewels;  and  the  whole  party 
were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  up  into  the  mountun, 
when  fortunately  the  appearance  of  soldiers  at  a  distance 
obliged  the  robbers  to  make  off  with  the  spoils  they  had  se- 
cured, and  leave  the  Popkins  family  to  gather  together  the 
remnants  of  their  efiectSy  and  make  the  best  of  thdr  way  to 
Fondi. 
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When  safe  arrived,  the  Alderman  made  a  terrible  bluster- 
ing at  the  inn ;  threatened  to  complain  to  the  ambassador  at 
Naples,  and  was  ready  to  shake  his  cane  at  the  whole  country. 
The  dandy  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  his  scuffles  with  the 
brigands,  who  overpowered  him  merely  by  numbers.  As  to 
the  Misses  Popkins,  they  were  quite  delighted  with  the  ad- 
venture, and  were  occupied  the  whole  evening  in  writing  it  in 
their  journals.  They  declared  the  captain  of  the  band  to  be 
a  most  romantic-looking  man,  they  dared  to  say  some  unfor- 
tunate lover  or  exiled  nobleman ;  and  several  of  die  band  to 
be  very  handsome  young  men — "  quite  picturesque ! " 

"  In  verity,"  said  mine  host  of  Terracina,  ^  they  say  the 
captain  of  the  band  is  un  gallant  uomo*^ 

A  gallant  man ! "  said  the  Englishman  indignantly ; 
•  rd  have  your  gallant  man  hanged  like  a  dog ! " 

"  To  dare  to  meddle  with  Englishmen  !    said  Mr.  Hobbs. 

^  And  such  a  fiunily  as  the  Popkinses ! "  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 
They  ought  to  come  upon  the  country  for  damages !  • 
tald  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Our  ambassador  should  make  a  complaint  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples,"  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

^  They  should  be  obliged  to  drive  these  rascals  out  of  the 
country,"  said  Hobbs. 

"  And  if  they  did  not,  we  should  declare  war  against 
them,"  siud  Dobbs. 

^  Pish  ! — humbug ! "  muttered  the  Englishman  to  him- 
self and  walked  away. 


The  Englishman  had  been  a  little  wearied  by  this  story. 
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and  hj  the  ultara  zeal  of  his  oountrjinen,  and  was  glad  when 
a  summonfl  to  their  supper  relieved  him  from  the  crowd  of 
travellers.  He  walked  out  with  his  Venetian  frioids  and  a 
young  Frenchman  of  an  interesting  demeanor,  who  had  be- 
come sociable  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
They  directed  their  steps  towards  the  sea,  which  was  lit  up 
by  the  rising  moon. 

As  they  strolled  along  the  beach  they  came  to  where  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  a  drde.  They  were 
guarding  a  number  of  galley  slaves,  who  were  permitted  to 
refresh  themselves  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  sport  and  roll 
upon  the  sand. 

The  Frenchman  paused,  and  pointed  to  the  group  of 
wretches  at  their  sports.  "  It  is  difficult,"  said  he,  "  to  con- 
ceive a  more  frightful  mass  of  crime  than  is  here  collected* 
Many  of  these  have  probably  been  robbers,  such  as  jou  have 
heard  described.  Such  is,  too  often,  the  career  of  crime  in 
this  country.  The  parricide,  the  fratricide,  the  infimtidde, 
the  miscreant  of  every  kind,  first  flies  from  justice  and  turns 
mountain  bandit ;  and  then,  when  wearied  of  a  life  of  danger, 
becomes  tnutor  to  his  brother  desperadoes ;  betrays  them  to 
punishment,  and  thus  buys  a  commutation  of  his  own  sentence 
from  death  to  the  galleys ;  happy  in  the  privilege  of  wallow- 
ing on  the  shore  an  hour  a  day,  in  this  mere  state  of  animal 
enjoyment." 

The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  cast  a  look  at  the 
horde  of  wretches  at  their  evening  amusement  "They 
seemed,"  she  said,  "  like  so  many  serpents  writhing  to- 
gether." And  yet  the  idea  that  some  of  them  had  been 
robbers,  those  formidable  beings  that  haunted  her  imagina- 
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tion,  made  her  still  cast  another  fearfiil  glance,  as  we  contem- 
plate some  terrible  beast  of  prey,  with  a  degree  of  awe  and 
horror,  even  though  caged  and  chained. 

The  conversation  reverted  to  the  tales  of  banditti  which 
they  had  heard  at  the  inn.  The  Englishman  condemned  some 
of  them  as  &brications,  others  as  exaggerations.  As  to  the 
story  of  the  improvisatore,  he  pronounced  it  a  mere  piece  of 
romance,  originating  in  the  heated  brain  of  the  narrator. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  there  is  so  much  ro- 
mance about  the  real  life  of  those  beings,  and  about  the  sin- 
gular country  they  infest,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  to  reject 
on  the  ground  of  improbability.  I  have  had  an  adventure 
happen  to  myself  whidi  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  getting 
some  insight  into  their  manners  and  habits,  which  I  found  al- 
together out  of  the  common  run  of  existence." 

There  was  an  air  of  mingled  frankness  and  modesty  about 
the  Frendmian  which  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  whole 
party,  not  even  excepting  the  Englishman.  They  all  eagerly 
inquired  after  the  particulars  of  the  circumstances  he  alluded 
to,  and  as  they  strolled  slowly  up  and  down  the  seashore,  he 
related  the  following  adventure. 
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T  AM  an  historical  painter  hj  professicm,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  &mily  of  a  foreign  Prince  at  his  villa, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  among  sotne  of  the  most  in- 
teresting scenery  of  Italy,  It  is  situated  on  the  heights  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  In  its  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  the 
villas  of  Cicero,  Scylla,  LucuUus,  BufinuSy  and  other  illus- 
trious Romans,  who  sought  refuge  here  occasionally  from 
their  toUs,  in  the  bosom  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  repose. 
From  the  midst  of  delightful  bowers,  refreshed  by  the  pure 
mountain  breeze,  the  eye  looks  over  a  romantic  landscape 
full  of  poetical  and  historical  associations.  The  Albanian 
mountains ;  Tivoli,  once  the  favorite  residence  of  Horace  and 
Mecffinas ;  the  vast,  deserted,  melancholy  Campagna,  with  the 
Tiber  winding  through  it,  and  St.  Peter's  dome  swelling  in 
the  midst,  the  monument,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave  of  ancient 
Rome. 

I  assisted  the  Prince  in  researches  which  he  was  making 
among  the  classic  ruins  of  his  vicinity :  his  exertions  were 
highly  successful.  Many  wrecks  of  admirable  statues  and 
fragments  of  exquisite  sculpture  were  dug  up ;  monuments 
of  the  taste  and  magnificence  that  reigned  in  the  ancient  Tus- 
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culan  abodes.  He  had  studded  his  yilla  and  its  grounds  with 
statues,  relievos,  vases,  and  sarcophagi,  thus  retrieved  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  at  the  villa  was  delightfully 
serene,  diversified  by  interesting  occupations  and  elegant 
leisure.  Every  one  passed  the  day  according  to  his  pleasure 
or  pursuits;  and  we  all  assembled  in  a  cheerful  dinner  party 
at  sunset. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  a  beautiful  serene  day, 
diat  we  had  assembled  in  the  saloon  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
dinner-bell.  The  fomily  were  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the 
Prince's  confessor.  They  waited  for  him  in  vain,  and  at  length 
placed  themselves  at  table.  They  at  first  attributed  his  ab- 
senoe  to  his  having  prolonged  his  customary  walk ;  and  the 
early  part  of  the  dinner  passed  without  any  uneasiness. 
When  the  dessert  was  served,  however,  without  his  making 
his  appearance,  they  began  to  feel  anxious.  They  feared  he 
might  have  been  taken  ill  in  some  alley  of  the  woods,  or 
might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  Not  far  from 
the  villa,  with  the  interval  of  a  small  valley,  rose  the  moun« 
tains  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  strong-hold  of  banditti.  Indeed,  the 
neighborhood  had  for  some  time  past  been  infested  by  them ; 
and  Barbone,  a  notorious  bandit  chief,  had  often  been  met 
prowling  about  the  solitudes  of  Tusculum.  The  daring  en- 
terprises  of  these  ruffians  were  well  known :  the  objects  of 
their  cupidity  or  vengeance  were  insecure  even  in  palaces. 
As  yet  they  had  respected  the  possessions  of  the  Prince ;  but 
the  idea  of  such  dangerous  spirits  hovering  about  the  neigh- 
borhood was  sttfiioient  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  fears  of  the  company  increased  as  evening  closed  in. 
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The  Prinoe  ordered  out  finrest  guards  and  domestios  with 
flambeaux  to  seardi  for  the  oonfessor.  They  had  not  de- 
parted long  when  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  tiie  corridor  of 
the  ground-floor.  The  fiunily  were  dining  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  remaining  domestics  were  occupied  in  att^idance. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  ground-floor  at  this  moment  but  the 
housekeeper,  the  laundress,  and  three  fidd  laborers,  who  were 
resting  themselves,  and  conversing  with  the  women. 

I  heard  the  noise  from  below,  and  presuming  it  to  be  oc- 
easioned  by  the  return  of  the  absentee,  I  .left  the  table  and 
hastened  down  stairs,  eager  to  gain  intelligence  that  m%ht 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  last  step,  when  I  beheld  before  me  a  man  dressed 
as  a  bandit ;  a  carbine  in  his  hand,  and  a  stiletto  and  pistols 
in  his  belt.  His  countenance  had  a  mingled  expression  of 
ferocity  and  trepidation :  he  sprang  upon  me,  and  exclaimed 
exultingly,  "  Ecco  il  principe !  " 

I  saw  at  once  into  what  hands  I  had  fidlen,  but  endeavored 
to  summon  up  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  A  glance 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor  showed  me  several 
rufiians,  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  one 
who  had  seized  me.  They  were  guarding  the  two  females 
and  the  field  laborers.  The  robber,  who  held  me  firmly  by 
the  collar,  demanded  repeatedly  whether  or  not  I  were  the 
Prince :  his  object  evidently  was  to  carry  off  the  Prince,  and 
extort  an  immense  ransom.  He  was  enraged  at  receiving 
none  but  vague  replies,  for  I  felt  the  importance  of  misleading 
him. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  how  I  might  extricate  my- 
self from  his  clutches.    I  was  unarmed,  it  is  true,  but  I  was 
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Tigorous.  His  companions  were  at  a  distance.  Bj  a  sudden 
exertion  I  might  wrest  myself  from  him,  and  spring  up  the 
staircase^  whither  he  would  not  dare  to  follow  me  singly. 
The  idea  was  put  in  practice  as  soon  as  conceived.  The 
ruffian's  throat  was  bare ;  with  my  right  hand  I  seized  him  by 
it,  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  the  arm  which  held  the  car- 
bine. The  suddenness  of  my  attack  took  him  completely 
unawares,  and  the  stranding  nature  of  my  grasp  paralyzed 
him.  He  choked  and  faltered.  I  iblt  his  hand  relaxing  its 
bold,  and  was  on  Uie  point  of  jerking  myself  away,  and  dart- 
ing up  the  staircase,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  when  I 
was  suddenly  seized  by  some  one  firom  behind. 

I  had  to  let  go  my  grasp.  The  bandit,  once  released,  fell 
upon  me  with  fury,  and  gave  me  several  blows  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  carbine,  one  of  which  wounded  me  severely  in  the 
fordiead  and  covered  me  with  blood.  He  took  advantage  of 
my  being  stunned  to  rifle  me  of  my  watdi,  and  whatever 
valuables  I  had  about  my  person. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  blcfw,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  chief  of  the  banditti,  who  exclaimed — Quello  e 
il  prindpe;  siamo  contente;  andiamo!"  (It  is  the  Prince; 
enough ;  let  us  be  off.)  The  band  immediately  dosed  around 
me  and  dragged  me  out  o£  the  palace,  bearing  off  the  three 
laborers  likewise. 

I  had  no  hat  on,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  my  wound ; 
I  managed  to  stanch  it,  however,  with  my  pocket-handker- 
diief^  which  I  bound  round  my  forehead.  The  captain  of  the 
band  conducted  me  in  triumph,  supposing  me  to  be  the  Prince. 
We  had  gone  some  distance  before  he  learnt  his  mistake  from 
one  of  the  laborers.    His  rage  was  terrible.    It  was  too  late 
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to  return  to  the  villa  and  endeavor  to  retrieve  his  error,  for 
by  this  time  the  alarm  must  have  been  given,  and  every  one  in 
arms.  He  darted  at  me  a  ferocious  look — swore  I  had  deceived 
him,  and  caused  him  to  miss  his  fortune — and  told  me  to  pre- 
pare for  death.  The  rest  of  the  robbers  were  equally  furious. 
1  saw  their  hands  upon  their  poniards,  and  1  knew  that  death 
was  seldom  an  empty  threat  with  these  ruffians.  The  laborers 
saw  the  peril  into  which  their  information  had  betrayed  me 
and  eagerly  assured  the  captain  that  I  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
Prince  would  pay  a  great  ransom.  This  produced  a  pause. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  been  much  dismayed  by 
their  menaces.  I  mean  not  to  make  any  boast  of  courage ; 
but  I  have  been  so  schooled  to  hardship  during  the  late  revo- 
lutions ;  and  have  behdd  death  around  me  in  so  many  perilous 
and  disastrous  scenes,  that  I  have  become  in  some  measure 
callous  to  its  terrors.  The  frequent  hazard  of  life  makes  a 
man  at  length  as  reckless  of  it  as  a  gambler  of  his  money. 
To  their  threat  of  death,  I  replied,  that  the  sooner  it  was  ex- 
ecuted the  better."  Tliis  reply  .seemed  to  astonish  the  captain ; 
and  the  prospect  of  ransom  held  out  by  the  laborers  had,  no 
doubt,  a  still  greater  effect  on  him.  He  considered  for  a  mo- 
moat,  assumed  a  calmer  manner,  and  made  a  sign  to  his  com- 
panions, who  had  remained  waiting  for  my  death-warrant. 
"  Forward  !  "  said  he ;  "  we  will  see  about  this  matter  by 
and  by ! " 

We  descended  rigidly  towards  the  road  of  La  Molara, 
which  leads  to  Rocca  Priori.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  road  is  a 
solitary  inn.  The  captain  ordered  the  troop  to  halt  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  pistol-shot  from  it,  and  enjoined  profound  silence. 
He  approached  the  threshold  alone,  with  noiseless  steps.  He 
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examined  the  outside  of  the  door  very  narrowly,  and  then  re- 
turning precipitately,  made  a  sign  for  the  troop  to  continue  its 
march  in  silence.  It  has  since  been  ascertained,  that  this  w  as 
one  of  those  infamous  inns  which  are  the  secret  resorts  of  ban- 
ditti. The  innkeeper  had  an  understanding  with  the  captain 
as  he  most  probably  had  with  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bands. 
When  any  of  the  patroles  and  gens-d'armes  were  quartered  at 
his  house,  the  brigands  were  warned  of  it  by  a  preconcerted 
signal  on  the  door ;  when  there  was  no  such  signal,  they  might 
enter  with  safety,  and  be  sure  of  welcome. 

After  pursuing  our  road  a  little  further,  we  struck  off  to- 
wards the  woody  mountains  which  envelope  Rocca  Priori. 
Our  march  was  •  long  and  painful ;  with  many  circuits  and 
windings:  at  length  we  clambered  a  steep  ascent,  covered 
with  a  thi<^  forest ;  and  when  we  had  reached  the  centre,  I 
was  told  to  seat  myself  on  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  I  done 
so  than,  at  a  sign  from  their  chief,  the  robbers  surrounded  me, 
and  spreading  their  great  cloaks  from  one  to  the  other,  formed 
a  kind  of  pavilion  of  mantles,  to  which  their  bodies  might  be 
said  to  serve  as  columns.  The  captain  then  struck  a  light,  and 
a  flambeau  was  lit  immediately.  The  mantles  were  extended 
to  prevent  the  light  of  the  flambeau  from  being  seen  through 
the  forest.  Anxious  as  was  my  situation,  I  could  not  look 
round  upon  this  screen  of  dusky  drapery,  relieved  by  the 
bright  colors  of  the  robbers'  garments,  the  gleaming  of  their 
weapons,  and  the  variety  of  strong  marked  countenances,  lit 
up  by  the  flambeau,  w^ithout  admiring  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scene.    It  was  quite  theatrical. 

The  captain  now  held  an  inkhom,  and  giving  me  pen  and 
paper,  ordered  me  to  write  what  he  should  dictate.    I  obeyed. 
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It  was  a  demand,  couched  in  the  style  of  robber  eloquence, 
''that  the  Prince  should  send  three  thousand  dollars  for 
my  ransom ;  or  that  my  death  should  be  the  consequence  of 
a  reAisal." 

I  knew  enough  of  the  desperate  character  of  these  bdngs 
to  feel  assured  this  was  not  an  idle  menace.  Their  only  mode 
of  insuring  attention  to  their  demands  is  to  make  the  infliction 
of  the  penalty  inevitable.  I  saw  at  once,  however,  that  the 
demand  was  preposterous,  and  made  in  improper  language. 

I  told  the  captain  so,  and  assured  him  that  so  extravagant 
a  sum  would  never  be  granted. — "  That  I  was  neither  a  friend 
nor  relative  of  the  Prince  but  a  mere  artist,  employed  to 
execute  certain  paintings.  That  I  had  nothing  to  offer  as  a 
ransom,  but  the  price  of  my  labors ;  if  this  were  not  suffi- 
cient, my  life  was  at  their  disposal ;  it  was  a  thing  on  which  I 
set  but  little  value." 

I  was  the  more  hardy  in  my  reply,  because  I  saw  that 
coolness  and  hardihood  had  an  effect  upon  the  robbers.  It  is 
true,  as  I  finished  speaking,  the  cap^in  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
stiletto ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  snatching  the  letter, 
folded  it,  and  ordered  me,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  address  it 
to  the  Prince.  He  then  dispatched  one  of  the  laborers  witii 
it  to  Tusculum,  who  promised  to  return  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  robbers  now  prepared  tiiemse^ves  for  sleep,  and  I  was 
told  that  I  might  do  the  same.  They  spread  their  great  cloaks 
on  the  ground,  and  lay  down  around  me.  One  was  stationed 
at  a  little  distance  to  keep  watch,  and  was  relieved  every  two 
hours.  The  strangeness  and  wildness  of  this  mountain  bivouac 
among  lawless  beings,  whose  hands  seemed  ever  ready  to 
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grasp  the  stiletto,  and  with  whom  life  was  so  trivial  and  in- 
secure, was  enough  to  banish  repose.  The  coldness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew,  however,  had  a  still  greater  effect  than 
mental  causes  in  disturbing  my  rest  The  airs  wafted  to  these 
mountains  from  the  distant  Mediterranean,  diffused  a  great 
chilliness  as  the  night  advanced.  An  expedient  suggested  it- 
self. I  called  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  the  laborers,  and 
made  him  lie  down  beside  me.  Whenever  one  of  my  limbs 
became  chilled,  I  approached  it  to  the  robust  limb  of  my 
neighbor,  and  borrowed  some  of  his  warmth.  In  this  way  I 
was  able  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 

Day  at  length  davvned,  and  I  was  roused  from  my  slumber 
by  the  voice  of  the  chieflain.  He  desired  me  to  rise  and  fol- 
low him.  I  obeyed.  On  considering  his  physiognomy  atten- 
tively, it  appeared  a  little  softened.  He  even  assisted  me  in 
scrambling  up  the  steep  forest,  among  rocks  and  brambles. 
Habit  had  made  him  a  vigorous  mountaineer ;  but  I  found  it 
excessively  toilsome  to  climb  these  rugged  heights.  We 
arrived  at  length  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Here  it  was  that  I  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  art  sudden- 
ly awakened ;  and  I  forgot  in  an  instant  all  my  perils  and 
fittigues  at  this  magnificent  view  of  the  sunrise  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  was  on  these  heights  that 
Hannibal  first  pitched  his  camp,  and  pointed  out  Rome  to  his 
followers.  The  eye  embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The 
minor  height  of  Tusculum,  with  its  villas  and  its  sacred  ruins, 
lie  below ;  the  Sabine  hills  and  the  Albanian  mount^ns  stretch 
on  either  hrnid ;  and  beyond  Tusculum  and  Frascati  spreads 
out  the  immense  Campagna,  with  its  lines  of  tombs,  and  here 
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and  there  a  broken  aqueduct  stretching  across  it,  and  the 
towers  and  domes  of  the  eternal  city  in  the  midst. 

Fancy  this  scene  lit  up  by  the  glories  of  a  rising  sun,  and 
bursting  upon  my  sight  as  I  looked  forth  from  among  the 
majestic  forests  of  the  Abruzzi.  Fancy,  too,  the  savage  fore- 
ground, made  still  more  savage  by  groups  of  banditti,  armed 
and  dressed  in  their  wild  picturesque  manner,  and  you  will 
not  wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  for  a  moment 
overpowered  all  his  other  feelings. 

The  banditti  were  astonished  at  my  admiration  of  a  scene 
which  familiarity  had  made  so  common  in  their  eyes.  I  took 
advantage  of  their  halting  at  this  spot,  drew  forth  a  quire  of 
drawing-paper,  and  began  to  sketch  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape. The  height  on  which  I  was  seated  was  wild  and  soli- 
tary, separated  from  the  ridge  of  Tusculum  by  a  valley  nearly 
three  miles  wide,  though  the  distance  appeared  less  from  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere.  This  height  was  one  of  the  favorite 
retreats  of  the  banditti,  commanding  a  look-out  over  the  coun- 
try ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
distant  from  the  populous  haunts  of  men. 

While  I  was  sketching,  my  attention  was  called  off  for  a 
moment  by  the  cries  of  bifds,  and  the  bleatings  of  sheep.  I 
looked  around,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  animals  which 
uttered  them.  They  were  repeated,  and  appeared  to  come 
from  the  summits  of  the  trees.  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I 
perceived  six  of  the  robbers  perched  in  the  tops  of  oaks,  which 
grew  on  the  breezy  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  commanded  an 
uninterrupted  prospect.  They  were  keeping  a  look-out  like 
so  many  vultures ;  casting  their  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the 
valley  below  us ;  communicating  with  each  other  by  signs^ 
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or  holding  discourse  in  sounds  which  might  be  mistaken 
by  the  wayfarer  for  the  cries  of  hawks  and  crows,  or  the 
bleating  of  the  mountain  flocks.  After  they  had  recon- 
noitered  the  neighborhood,  and  finished  their  singular  dis- 
course, they  descended  from  their  airy  perch,  and  returned  to 
their  prisoners.  The  captain  posted  three  of  them  at  three 
naked  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  he  remained  to  guard  us 
w^ith  what  appeared  his  most  trusty  companion. 

I  had  my  book  of  sketches  in  my  hand ;  he  requested  to 
see  it,  and  after  having  run  his  eye  over  it,  expressed  himself 
convinced  of  the  truth  (»f  my  assertion  that  I  was  a  painter. 
1  thought  I  saw  a  gleam  of  good  feeling  dawning  in  him,  and 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  it.  I  knew  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  their  good  points  and  their  accessible  sides,  if  one 
would  but  study  them  carefully.  Indeed,  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  in  the  character  of  the  Italian  robber.  With  reckless 
ferocity  he  oftien  mingles  traits  of  kmdness  and  good-humor. 
He  is  not  always  radically  bad ;  but  driven  to  his  course  of  life 
by  some  unpremeditated  crime,  the  effect  of  those  sudden 
bursts  of  passion  to  which  the  Italian  temperament  is  prone. 
This  has  compelled  him  to  t*ike  to  the  mountains,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed  among  them,  "  andare  in  campagna."  He 
has  become  a  robber  by  profession  ;  but,  like  a  soldier,  when 
not  in  action  he  can  lay  aside  his  weapon  and  his  fierceness, 
and  become  like  other  men. 

I  took  occasion,  from  the  observations  of  the  captain  on  my 
sketchings,  to  fall  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him 
sociable  and  communicative.  By  degrees  I  became  complete- 
ly at  my  ease  with  him.  I  had  fancied  I  perceived  about  him 
a  degree  of  self-love,  which  I  determined  to  make  use  of.  I 
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assumed  an  air  of  careless  frankness,  and  told  him,  that,  as  an 
artist,  I  pretended  to  the  power  of  judging  of  the  physiogno- 
my ;  that  I  thought  I  perceived  something  in  his  featui^  and 
demeanor  which  announced  him  worthy  of  higher  fortunes ; 
that  he  was  not  formed  to  exercise  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  abandoned  himself;  that  he  had  talents  and  qualities 
fitted  for  a  nobler  sphere  of  action ;  that  he  had  but  to  change 
his  course  of  life,  and,  in  a  legitimate  career,  the  same  courage 
and  endowments  which  now  made  him  an  object  of  terror, 
would  assure  him  the  applause  and  admiration  of  society. 

I  had  not  mistaken  my  man ;  my  discourse  both  touched 
and  excited  him.  He  seized  my  hand,  pressed  it,  and  replied 
with  strong  emotion — "You  have  guessed  the  trutii;  you 
have  judged  of  me  rightly."  He  remained  for  a  moment 
silent ;  then  with  a  kind  of  effort,  he  resumed — "  I  will  tell 
you  some  particulars  of  my  life,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it 
was  the  oppression  of  others,  rather  than  my  own  crimes,  which 
drove  mQ  to  the  mountains.  I  sought  to  serve  my  fellow-men, 
and  they  have  persecuted  me  from  among  them."  We  seated 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  the  robber  gave  me  the  following 
anecdotes  of  his  history. 
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T  AM  a  native  of  the  village  of  Prossedi.  My  father  was 
easy  enough  in  circumstances,  and  we  lived  peaceably  and 
independently,  cultivating  our  fields.  All  went  on  well  with 
us,  uiltil  a  new  chief  of  the  Sbirri  was  sept  to  our  village  to 
take  command  of  the  police.  He  was  an  arbitrary  fellow, 
prying  into  every  thing,  and  practising  all  sorts  of  vexations 
and  oppressions  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  I  was  at  that 
time  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  a  natural  love  of  justice 
and  good  neighborhood.  I  had  also  a  little  education,  and 
knew  something  of  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  a  little 
of  men  and  their  actions.  All  this  inspired  me  with  hatred 
for  this  paltry  despot.  My  own  family,  also,  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  suspicion  or  dislike,  and  felt  more  than  once  the 
arbitrary  abuse  of  his  power.  These  things  worked  together 
in  my  mind,  and  I  gasped  after  vengeance.  My  character  was 
always  ardent  and  energetic,  and,  acted  upon  by  the  love  of 
justice,  determined  me,  by  one  blow,  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  tyrant. 

Full  of  my  project,  I  rose  one  morning  before  peep  of  day, 
and  concealing  a  stiletto  under  my  waistcoat — ^here  you  see 
it ! — (and  he  drew  forth  a  long  keen  poniard)  I  lay  in  wait  for 
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him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  1  knew  all  his  haunts, 
and  his  habit  of  making  his  rounds  and  prowling  about  like  a 
wolf  in  the  gray  of  the  morning.  At  length  I  met  him,  and 
attacked  him  with  fury.  He  was  armed,  but  1  took  him 
unawares,  and  was  full  of  youth  and  vigor.  I  gave  him  re- 
peated blows  to  make  sure  work,  and  laid  him  lifeless  at  my 
feet. 

When  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  done  for  him,  I  returned 
with  all  haste  to  the  village,  but  had  the  ill  luck  to  meet  two 
of  the  Sbirri  as  I  entered  it.  They  accosted  me,  and  asked  if 
I  had  seen  their  chief.  I  assumed  an  air  of  tranquillity,  and 
told  them  I  had  not.  They  continued  on  their  way,  and  with- 
in a  few  hours  brought  back  the  dead  body  to  Prossedi. 
Their  suspicions  of  me  being  already  awakened,  I  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  I  lay  several  weeks,  when  the 
Prince,  who  was  Seigneur  of  Prossedi,  directed  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  me.  I  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  witaiess 
was  produced,  who  pretended  to  l^ve  seen  me  flying  with 
precipitation  not  far  from  the  bleeding  body ;  and  so  I  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  thirty  years. 

Curse  on  such  laws ! "  vociferated  the  bandit,  foaming 
with  rage :  "  Curse  on  such  a  government !  and  ten  thousand 
curses  on  the  Prince  who  caused  me  to  be  adjudged  so  rigor- 
ously, while  so  many  other  Roman  Princes  harbor  and  pro- 
tect assassins  a  thousand  times  more  culpable !  What  had  I 
done  but  what  was  inspired  by  a  love  of  justice  and  my  coun- 
try 1  Why  was  my  act  more  culpable  than  that  of  Brutus, 
when  he  sacrificed  Ceesar  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  ?  ^ 

There  was  something  at  once  both  lofly  and  ludicrous  in 
the  rhapsody  of  this  robber  chief^  thus  associating  himself  with 
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one  of  the  great  names  of  antiquity.  It  showed,  however, 
that  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  knowing  the  remarkable  facts 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  became  more  calm,  and  re- 
sumed his  narrative. 

I  was  conducted  to  Civita  Vecchia  in  fetters.  My  heart 
was  burning  with  rage.  I  had  been  married  scarce  six  months 
to  a  woman  whom  I  passionately  loved,  and  who  was  preg- 
nant. My  family  was  in  despair.  For  a  long  time  I  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  break^iny  chain.  At  length  I  found  a 
morsel  of  iron,  which  ^Jiid  carefully,  and  endeavored,  with  a 
pointed  flint,  to  fashion  it  into  a  kind  of  file.  I  occupied  myself 
in  this  work  during  the  nighttime,  and  when  it  was  finished,  I 
made  out,  afler  a  long  time,  to  sever  one  of  the  rings  of  my 
chain.    My  flight  was  successful. 

I  wandered  for  several  weeks  in  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round Prossedi,  and  found  means  to  inform  my  wife  of  the 
place  where  1  was  concealed.  She  came  often  to  see  me.  I 
had  determined  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band. 
She  endeavored,  for  a  long  time,  to  dissuade  me,  but  finding 
my  resolution  fixed,  she  at  length  united  in  my  project  of 
vengeance,  and  brought  me,  herself,  my  poniard.  By  her 
means  I  communicated  with  several  brave  fellows  of  the 
neighboring  villages,  whom  I  knew  to  be  ready  to  take  to  the 
mountains,  and  only  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  daring  spirits.  We  soon  formed  a  combination,  pro- 
cured arms,  and  we  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  re- 
venging ourselves  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  most  of 
us  have  suffered.  Every  thing  has  succeeded  with  us  until 
now,  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  blunder  in  mistaking  you  for 
the  Prince,  our  fortunes  would  have  been  made. 
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Here  the  robber  concluded  his  story.  He  had  talked  him- 
self into  complete  companionship,  and  assured  me  he  no 
longer  bore  me  any  grudge  for  the  error  of  which  I  had  been 
the  innocent  cause.  He  even  professed  a  kindness  for  me,  and 
wished  me  to  remain  some  time  with  them.  He  promised  to 
give  me  a  sight  of  certain  grottos  which  they  occupied  beyond 
Villetri,  and  whither  they  resorted  during  the  intervals  of  their 
expeditions. 

He  assured  me  that  they  led  a  jovial  life  there ;  had  plenty 
of  good  cheer;  slept  on  beds  of  m^ss ;  and  "were  waited 
upon  by  young  and  beautiful  females,  whom  I  might  take  for 
models. 

I  confess  I  felt  my  curiosity  roused  by  his  descriptions  of 
the  grottos  and  their  inhabitants :  they  realized  those  scenes 
in  robber  story  which  I  had  always  looked  upon  as  mere 
creations  of  the  fancy.  I  should  gladly  have  accepted  his  in- 
vitation, and  paid  a  visit  to  these  caverns,  could  I  have  felt 
more  secure  in  my  company. 

I  began  to  find  my  situation  less  painful.  I  had  evidently 
propitiated  the  good  will  of  the  chieftain,  and  hoped  that  he 
might  release  me  for  a  moderate  ransom.  A  new  alarm, 
however,  awaited  me.  While  the  captain  was  looking  out 
with  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Prince,  the  sentinel  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  facing  the  plain  of  La  Molara  came  running  towards 
us.  "  We  are  betrayed  ! "  exclaimed  he.  "  The  police  of 
Frascati  are  after  us.  A  party  of  carabineers  have  just 
stopped  at  the  inn  below  the  mountain."  Then,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  stiletto,  he  swore,  with  a  terrible  oath,  that  if 
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Uiey  made  the  least  movement  towards  the  mountain,  mj  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  fellow-prisoners  shoulcT  answer  for  it. 

The  chieftain  resumed  all  his  ferocity  of  demeanor,  and 
approved  of  what  his  companion  said ;  but  when  the  latter 
had  returned  to  his  post,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  softened  air : 
^  I  must  act  as  chief,"  said  he,  "  and  humor  my  dangerous 
subalterns.  It  is  a  law  with  us  to  kill  our  prisoners  rather 
than  suffer  them  to  be  rescued ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed.  In 
case  we  are  surprised,  keep  by  me ;  fly  with  us,  and  I  will 
consider  myself  responsible  for  your  life." 

There  was  nothing  very  consolatory  in  this  arrangement, 
which  would  have  placed  me  between  two  dangers.  I  scarcely 
knew,  in  case  of  flight,  from  which  I  should  have  the  most  to 
apprehend,  the  carbines  of  the  pursuers,  or  the  stilettos  of  the 
pursued.  I  remained  silent,  however,  and  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  look  of  tranquillity. 

For  an  hour  was  I  kept  in  this  state  of  peril  and  anxiety* 
The  robbers,  crouching  among  their  leafy  coverts^  kept  an 
eagle  watch  upon  the  carabineers  below,  as  they  loitered  about 
the  inn;  sometimes  lolling  about  the  portal;  sometimes 
disappearing  for  several  minutes  ;  then  sallying  out,  examin- 
ing their  weapons,  pointing  in  different  directions,  and  appar- 
ently asking  questions  about  the  neighborhood.  Not  a  move- 
ment, a  gesture,  was  lost  upon  the  keen  eyes  of  the  brigands. 
At  length  we  were  relieved  from  our  apprehensions.  The 
carabineers  having  finished  their  refreshment,  seized  their 
arms,  continued  along  the  valley  towards  the  great  road,  and 
gradually  left  the  mountain  behind  them.  "  I  felt  almost  cer- 
tain," said  the  chief,  "  that  they  could  not  be  sent  after  us. 
They  know  too  well  how  prisoners  have  fared  in  our  hands  on 
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similar  occasions.  Our  laws  in  this  respect  are  inflexible,  and 
are  necessary  for  our  safety.  If  we  once  flinched  from  them, 
there  would  no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  a  ransom  to  be  pro- 
cured." 

There  were  no  signs  yet  of  the  messenger's  return.  I  was 
preparing  to  resume  my  sketching,  when  the  captain  drew  a 
quire  of  paper  from  his  knapsack.  "  Come,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  are  a  painter, — take  my  likeness.  The  leaves  of 
your  portfolio  are  small, — draw  it  on  this."  I  gladly  con- 
sented, for  it  was  a  study  that  seldom  presents  itself  to  a 
painter.  1  recollected  that  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  youth  had 
voluntarily  sojourned  for  a  time  among  the  banditti  of  Cala- 
bria, and  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  savage  scenery  and  sav- 
age associates  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I  seized  my  pencil 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought.  I  found  the  captain  the  most 
docile  of  subjects,  and,  afler  various  shiilings  of  position, 
placed  him  in  an  attitude  to  my  mind. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  st<;rn  muscular  figure,  in  &nciful 
bandit  costume ;  with  pistols  and  poniard  in  belt ;  his  brawny 
neck  bare ;  a  handkerchief  loosely  throMm  around  it,  and  the 
two  ends  in  front  strung  with  rings  of  all  kinds,  the  spoils  of 
travellers ;  relics  and  medals  hanging  on  his  breast ;  his  hat 
decorated  with  various  colored  ribbons ;  his  vest  and  short 
breeches  of  bright  colors,  and  finely  embroidered  ;  his  legs  in 
buskins  or  leggins.  Fancy  him  on  a  mountain  height,  among 
wild  rocks  and  rugged  oaks,  leaning  on  his  carbine,  as  if 
meditating  some  exploit ;  while  far  below  are  beheld  villages 
and  villas,  the  scenes  of  his  maraudings,  with  the  wide  Cam- 
pagna  dimly  extending  in  the  distance. 

The  robber  was  pleased  with  the  sketch,  and  seemed  to 
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admire  himself  upon  paper.  I  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the 
laborer  arrived  who  had  been  sent  for  my  ransom.  He  had 
reached  Tusculum  two  hours  after  midnight  He  had  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  who  was  in  bed  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  As  I  had  predicted,  he  treated  the  demand  as  ex- 
travagant, but  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  my  ransom. 
Having  no  money  by  him  at  the  moment,  he  had  sent  a  note 
for  the  amount,  payable  to  whomsoever  should  conduct  me 
safe  and  sound  to  Rome.  I  presented  the  note  of  hand  to  the 
chieftain ;  he  received  it  with  a  shrug.  O  what  use  are 
notes  of  hand  to  us  ?  "  said  he.  "  Who  can  we  send  with  you 
to  Rome  to  receive  it  1  We  are  all  marked  men ;  known 
and  described  at  every  gate,  and  military  post,  and  village 
church  door.  No ;  we  must  have  gold  and  silver ;  let  the 
sum  be  paid  in  cash,  and  you  shall  be  restored  to  liberty." 

The  captain  again  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me  to  « 
communicate  his  determination  to  the  Prince.    When  I  had 
finished  the  letter,  and  took  the  sheet  from  the  quire,  I  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it  the  portrait  which  I  had  just  been 
tracing.    I  was  about  to  tear  it  off  and  give  it  to  the  chief. 

"  Hold  ! "  said  he,  "  let  it  go  to  Rome ;  let  them  see  what 
kind  of  a  looking  fellow  I  am.  Perhaps  the  Prince  and  his 
friends  may  form  as  good  an  opinion  of  me  from  my  face  as 
you  have  done." 

This  was  said  sportively,  yet  it  was  evident  there  wa? 
vanity  lurking  at  the  bottom.  Even  this  wary,  distrustful 
chief  of  banditti,  forgot  for  a  moment  his  usual  foresight  and 
precaution,  in  the  common  wish  to  be  admired.  He  never 
reflexrted  what  use  might  be  made  of  this  portrait  in  his  pursuit 
and  conviction. 
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The  letter  was  folded  and  directed,  and  the  messenger 
departed  again  for  Tuscuium.  It  was  now  eleven  oVlock  in 
the  morning,  and  as  yet  we  had  eaten  nothing.  In  spite  of  all 
my  anxiety,  I  b^an  to  feel  a  craving  appetite.  I  was  glad 
therefore  to  hear  the  captain  talk  something  about  eating. 
He  observed  that  for  three  days  and  nights  they  had  been 
lurking  about  among  rocks  and  woods,  meditatuig  their  expe- 
dition to  Tuscuium,  during  which  time  all  their  provisions 
had  been  exhausted.  He  should  now  take  measures  to  pro- 
cure a  supply.  Leaving  me,  therefore,  in  charge  of  his  com- 
rade, in  whom  he  appeared  to  have  implicit  oonfidence,  he 
departed,  assuring  me  that  in  less  than  two  hours  I  should 
make  a  good  dinner.  Where  it  was  to  come  from  was  an 
enigma  to  me,  though  it  was  evident  these  beings  had  their 
secret  friends  and  agents  throughout  the  country 
•  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the 
valleys  which  they  embosom,  are  a  rude,  half-civilized  set. 
The  towns  and  villages  among  the  forests  of  the  Abruzzi,  shut 
up  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  almost  like  savage  dens. 
It  is  wonderful  that  such  rude  abodes,  so  little  known  and 
visited,  should  be  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
travelled  and  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  Among  these 
regions  the  robber  prowls  unmolested;  not  a  mountaineer 
hesitates  to  give  him  secret  harbor  and  assistance.  The 
shepherds,  however,  who  tend  their  flocks  among  tiie  moun- 
tains, are  the  favorite  emissaries  of  the  robbers,  when  they 
would  send  messages  down  to  the  valleys  either  for  ransom 
or  supplies. 

The  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi  are  as  wild  as  the  scenes 
they  frequent.    They  are  clad  in  a  rude  garb  of  black  or 
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brown  sheep-skin;  they  have  high  conical  hats,  and  coarse 
sandals  of  cloth  bound  around  their  legs  with  thongs,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  robbers.  They  carry  long  staves,  on 
which,  as  they  lean,  they  form  picturesque  objects  in  the 
lonely  landscape,  and  they  are  followed  by  their  ever-constant 
companion,  the  dog.  They  are  a  curious,  questioning  set, 
glad  at  any  time  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by 
the  conversation  of  the  passer-by  ;  and  the  dog  will  lend  an 
attentive  ear,  and  put  on  as  sagacious  and  inquisitive  a  look 
as  his  master. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  I  was  now  left 
alone  with  one  of  the  robbers,  the  confidential  companion  of 
the  chief.  He  was  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  the 
band ;  and  though  his  countenance  had  something  of  that 
dissolute  fierceness  which  seems  natural  to  this  desperate,  law- 
less mode  of  life,  yet  there  were  traces  of  manly  beauty  about 
it  As  an  artist  I  could  not  but  admire  it.  I  had  remarked 
in  him  an  air  of  abstraction  and  reverie,  and  at  times  a  move- 
ment of  inwaixl  suffering  and  impatience.  lie  now  sat  on 
the  ground,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  resting  between 
his  clenched  fists,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  and  bitter  rumination.  I  had  grown 
familiar  with  him  from  repeated  conversations,  and  had 
found  him  superior  in  mind  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  I  was 
anxious  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  sounding  the  feelings  of 
these  singular  beings.  I  fancied  I  read  in  the  countenance  of 
this  one  traces  of  self-condemnation  and  remorse;  and  the 
ease  with  which  I  had  drawn  forth  the  confidence  of  the 
chieflain,  encouraged  me  to  hope  the  same  with  his  follower. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  I  ventured  to  ask 
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him  if  he  did  not  feel  regret  at  having  abandoned  k.s  family, 
and  taken  to  this  dangerous  profession.  "  I  feel,"  replied  he, 
"  but  one  regret,  and  that  will  end  only  with  my  life." 

As  he  said  this,  he  pressed  his  clenched  fists  upon  his 
bosom,  drew  his  breath  through  his  set  teeth,  and  added,  with 
a  deep  emotion,  "  I  have  something  within  here  that  stifles 
me ;  it  is  like  a  burning  iron  consuming  my  very  heart.  I 
could  tell  you  a  miserable  story — but  not  now — another 
time." 

He  relapsed  into  his  former  position,  and  sat  with  his 
head  between  his  hands,  muttering  to  himself  in  broken 
ejaculations,  and  what  appeared  at  times  to  be  curses  and 
maledictions.  I  saw  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  disturbed, 
so  I  left  him  to  himself.  In  a  little  while  the  exhaustion  of 
his  feelings,  and  probably  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in 
this  exptniition,  began  to  produce  drow^siness.  He  struggled 
with  it  for  a  time,  but  the  warmth  and  stillness  of  mid-day 
made  it  irresistible,  and  he  at  length  stretched  himself  upon 
the  herbage  and  fell  asleep. 

I  now  beheld  a  chance  of  escape  within  my  reach.  My 
guard  lay*  before  me  at  my  mercy.  His  vigorous  limbs 
relaxed  by  sleep— his  bosom  open  for  the  blow — his  carbine 
slipped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  lying  by  his  side — ^his 
stiletto  half  out  of  the  pocket  in  which  it  was  usually  carried. 
Two  only  of  his  comrades  were  in  sight,  and  those  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  their  backs 
turned  to  us,  and  their  attention  occupied  in  keeping  a  lookout 
upon  the  plain.  Through  a  strip  of  intervening  forest,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  descent,  I  beheld  the  village  of  Rocca 
Priori.    To  have  secured  the  carbine  of  the  sleeping  brigand ; 
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to  have  seized  upon  liis  poniard,  and  have  plunged  it  in  his 
heart,  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant.  Should  he 
die  without  noise,  I  might  dart  through  the  forest,  and  down 
to  Rocca  Priori  before  my  flight  might  be  discovered.  In 
case  of  alarm,  I  should  still  have  a  fair  start  of  the  robbers, 
and  a  chance  of  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for  both  escape  and 
vengeance ;  perilous  indeed,  but  powerfully  tempting.  Had 
my  situation  been  more  critical  I  could  not  have  resisted  it. 
I  reflected,  however,  for  a  moment.  The  attempt,  if  success- 
ful, would  be  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  two  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  were  sleeping  profoundly,  and  could  not  be 
awakened  in  time  to  escape.  The  laborer  who  had  gone  after 
the  ransom  might  also  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  robbers, 
without  the  money  which  he  brought  being  saved.  Besides, 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  towards  me  made  me  feel  confident 
of  speedy  deliverance.  These  reflections  overcame  the  first 
powerful  impulse,  and  1  calmed  the  turbulent  agitation  which 
it  had  awakened. 

I  again  took  out  my  materials  for  drawing,  and  amused 
myself  with  sketching  the  magnificent  prospect.  It  was 
now  about  noon,  and  every  thing  had  sunk  into  repose,  like 
the  sleeping  bandit  before  me.  The  noontide  stillness  that 
reigned  over  these  mountains,  the  vast  landscape  below, 
gleaming  with  distant  to^^ns,  and  dotted  with  various  habitar 
tions  and  signs  of  life,  yet  all  so  silent,  had  a  powerful  efl*ect 
upon  my  mind.  The  intermediate  valleys,  too,  which  lie 
among  the  mountains,  have  a  peculiar  air  of  solitude.  Few 
sounds  are  heard  at  mid-day  to  break  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 
Sometimes  the  whistle  of  a  solitary  muleteer,  lagging  with 
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his  lazy  animal  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley  ;  sometimes  the  faint  piping  of  a  shepherd's 
reed  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  sometimes  the  bell  of 
an  ass  slowly  pacing  along,  followed  by  a  monk  with  bare 
feet,  and  bare,  shining  head,  and  carrying  provisions  to  his 
convent. 

I  had  continued  to  sketch  for  some  time  among  my  sleep- 
ing companions,  when  at  length  I  saw  the  captain  of  the  band 
approaching,  followed  by  a  peasant  leading  a  mule,  on  which 
was  a  well-filled  sack.  I  at  first  apprehended  that  this  was 
some  new  prey  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  robber ;  but  the 
contented  look'  of  the  peasant  soon  relieved  me,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  our  promised  repast.  Hie 
brigands  now  came  running  from  the  three  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, having  the  quick  scent  of  vultures.  Every  one  busied 
himself  in  unloading  the  mule,  and  relieving  the  sack  of  its 
contents. 

The  first  thing  that  made  its  appearance  was  an  enormous 
ham,  of  a  color  and  plumpness  that  would  have  inspired  the 
pencil  of  Teniers ;  it  was  followed  by  a  large  cheese,  a  bag 
of  boiled  diestnuts,  a  little  barrel  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of 
good  household  bread.  Every  thing  was  arranged  on  the 
grass  with  a  degree  of  symmetry ;  and  the  captain,  present- 
ing me  with  his  knife,  requested  me  to  help  myself.  We 
all  seated  ourselves  around  the  viands,  and  nothing  was  heard 
for  a  time  but  the  sound  of  vigorous  mastication,  or  the 
gurgling  of  the  barrel  of  wine  as  it  revolved  briskly  about 
the  circle.  My  long  fasting,  and  mountain  air  and  exercise, 
had  given  me  a  keen  appetite ;  and  never  did  repast  appear 
to  me  more  excellent  or  picturesque. 
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From  time  to  time  one  of  the  band  was  despatched  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  the  plain.  No  enemy  was  at  hand,  and 
the  dinner  was  imdisturbed.  The  peasant  received  nearly 
three  times  the  value  of  his  provisions,  and  set  off  down  the 
mountain  highly  satisfied  with  his  bargain.  I  felt  invigorated 
by  the  hearty  meal  I  had  made,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
wound  I  had  received  the  evening  before  was  painful,  yet  I 
could  not  but  feel  extremely  interested  and  gratified  by  the 
singular  scenes  continually  presented  to  me.  Every  thing  was 
picturesque  about  these  wild  beings  and  their  haunts.  Their 
bivouacs;  their  groups  on  guard;  their  indolent  noontide 
repose  on  the  mountain-brow ;  their  rude  repast  on  the  herb- 
age among  rocks  and  trees ;  every  thing  presented  a  study 
for  a  painter:  but  it  was  towards  the  approach  of  evening 
that  I  felt  the  highest  enthusiasm  awakened. 

The  setting  sun,  declining  beyond  the  vast  Campagna, 
shed  its  rich  yellow  beams  on  the  woody  summit  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Several  mountains  crowned  with  snow  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  distance,  contrasting  their  brightness  with 
others,  which,  thrown  into  shade,  assumed  deep  tints  of 
purple  and  violet.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  landscape 
darkened  into  a  sterner  character.  The  immense  solitude 
around ;  the  wild  mountains  broken  into  rocks  and  precipices, 
intermingled  with  vast  oaks,  corks  and  chestnuts ;  and  the 
groups  of  banditti  in  the  foreground,  reminded  me  of  the 
savage  scenes  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

To  beguile  the  time,  the  captain  proposed  to  his  comrades 
to  spread  before  me  their  jewels  and  cameos,  as  I  must  doubt- 
less be  a  judge  of  such  articles,  and  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  their  value.    He  set  the  example,  the  others  followed  it ; 
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and  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  the  grass  before  me  Fparkling 
with  jewels  and  gems  that  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  an 
antiquary  or  a  fine  lady. 

Among  them  were  several  precious  jewels,  and  antique 
intaglios  and  cameos  of  great  value ;  the  spoils,  doubtless,  of 
travellers  of  distinction.  I  found  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  booty  in  the  frontier  towns  ;  but  as  these,  in 
general,  were  thinly  and  poorly  peopled,  and  little  frequented 
by  travellers,  they  could  offer  no  market  for  such  valuable 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury.  I  suggested  to  them  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  readily  obtaining  great  prices  for  these  gems 
among  the  rich  strangers  with  whom  Rome  was  thronged. 

The  impression  made  upon  their  greedy  minds  was 
immediately  apparent.  One  of  the  band,  a  young  man,  and 
the  least  known,  requested  permission  of  the  captain  to  de- 
part the  following  day,  in  disguise,  for  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic;  promising,  on  the  faith  of  a  bandit,  (a  sacred 
pledge  among  them,)  to  return  in  two  days  to  any  place 
that  he  might  appoint.  The  captain  consented,  and  a 
curious  scene  took  place ;  the  robbers  crowded  round  him 
eagerly,  confiding  to  him  such  of  their  jewels  as  they  wished 
to  dispose  of,  and  giving  him  instructions  what  to  demand. 
There  was  much  bargaining  and  exchanging  and  selling  of 
trinkets  among  them;  and  I  beheld  my  watch,  which  had 
a  chain  and  valuable  seals,  purchased  by  the  young  robber- 
merchant  of  the  ruffian  who  had  plundered  me,^for  sixty 
dollars.  I  now  conceived  a  faint  hope,  that  if  it  went  to 
Rome,  I  might  somehow  or  other  regain  possession  of  it.* 

*The  hopes  of  the  artist  were  not  disappointed— the  robber  was 
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In  the  mean  time  day  declined,  and  no  messenger  returned 
from  Tusculum.  The  idea  of  passing  another  night  in  the 
woods  was  extremely  disheartening,  for  I  began  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  I  had  seen  of  robber-life.  The  chieftain  now 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him,  that  he  might  station  them  at 
their  posts;  adding,  that  if  the  messenger  did  not  return 
before  night,  they  must  shift  their  quarters  to  some  other 
place. 

I  was  again  left  alone  with  the  young  bandit  who  had 
before  guarded  me ;  he  had  the  same  gloomy  air  and  haggard 
eye,  with  now  and  then  a  bitter  sardonic  smile.  I  deter- 
mined to  probe  this  ulcerated  heart,  and  reminded  him  of  a 
kind  promise  he  had  given  me  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  his 
suffering.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  troubled  spirits  were 
glad  of  any  opportunity  to  disburden  themselves,  and  of  hav- 
ing some  iresh,  undiseased  mind,  with  which  they  could  com- 
municate. I  had  hardly  made  the  request,  when  he  seated 
himself  by  my  side,  and  gave  me  his  story  in,  as  near  as  I  • 
can  recollect,  the  following  words. 

stopped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  Something  in  his  looks  or  deport- 
ment had  excited  suspicion.  He  was  searched,  and  the  valuable  trin- 
kets fb«id  on  biro  snfficientlj  eTinced  his  character.  On  applying  to 
the  police,  the  artist^d  watch  was  returned  to  him. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TOTING  ROBBER. 


T  WAS  born  in  the  little  town  of  Frosinone,  which  lies  at 
the  skirts  of  the  Abnizzi.  Mj  father  had  made  a  little 
property  in  trade,  and  gave  me  some  education,  as  he  in- 
tended me  for  the  church ;  but  I  had  kept  gay  company  too 
much  to  relish  the  cowl,  so  I  grew  up  a  loiterer  about  the  place. 
I  was  a  heedless  fellow,  a  little  quarrelsome  on  occasion,  but 
good-humored  in  the  main ;  so  I  made  my  way  veiy  well  for 
a  time,  until  I  fell  in  love.  Tliere  lived  in  our  town  a  sur- 
•  veyor  or  land-bailiff  of  the  prince,  who  had  a  yoimg  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen ;  she  was  looked  upon  as  something 
better  than  the  common  run  of  our  townsfolk,  and  was  kept 
almost  entirely  at  home.  I  saw  her  occasionally,  and  be- 
came madly  m  love  with  her — she  looked  so  fresh  and  tender, 
and  so  different  from  the  sunburnt  females  to  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed. 

As  my  father  kept  me  in  money,  I  always  dressed  well, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  showing  myself  off  to  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  little  beauty.  I  used  to  see  her  at  church ; 
and  as  I  could  play  a  little  upon  the  guitar,  I  gave  a  tune 
sometimes  under  her  window  of  an  evening ;  and  I  tried  to 
have  interviews  with  her  in  her  father's  vineyard,  not  fiir 
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from  the  town,  where  she  sometimes  walked.  She  was 
evidently  pleased  with  me,  but  she  was  young  and  shj  ;  and 
her  father  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  her,  and  took  alarm  at  my 
attentions,  for  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  and  looked  for  a 
better  match  for  his  daughter.  I  became  furious  at  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  my  way,  having  been  accustomed  always 
to  easy  success  among  the  women,  being  considered  one  of 
the  smartest  young  fellows  of  the  place. 

Her  &ther  brought  home  a  suitor  for  her,  a  rich  farmer 
from  a  neighboring  town.  The  wedding-day  was  appointed, 
and  preparations  were  making.  I  got  sight  of  her  at  the 
window,  and  I  thought  she  looked  sadly  at  me.  I  determined 
the  match  should  not  take  place,  cost  what  it  might.  I  met 
her  intended  bridegroom  in  the  market-place,  and  could  not 
restrain  the  expression  of  my  rage.  A  few  hot  words  passed 
between  us,  when  I  drew  my  stiletto  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  I  fled  to  a  neighboring  church  for  refuge,  and  with  a 
little  money  I  obtained  absolution,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture from  my  asylum. 

At  t^at  time  our  captain  was  forming  his  troop.  He  had 
known  me  from  boyhood ;  and  hearing  of  my  situation,  came 
to  me  in  secret,  and  made  such  offers,  that  I  agreed  to  enroll 
myself  among  his  followers.  Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once 
thought  of  taking  to  this  mode  of  life,  having  known  several 
brave  fellows  of  the  mountains,  who  used  to  spend  their 
money  freely  among  us  youngsters  of  the  town.  I  accord- 
ingly left  my  asylum  late  one  night,  repaired  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meetinjr,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  became  one 
of  the  troop.  We  were  for  some  time  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  mountains,  and  our  wild  adventurous  kind  of  life  hit  my 
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fancy  wonderfully,  and  diverted  my  thoughts.  At  length 
they  returned  with  all  their  violence  to  the  recollection  of 
Rosetta ;  the  solitude  in  which  I  oflen  found  myself  gave  me 
time  to  brood  over  her  image  ;  and,  as  I  have  kept  watch  at 
night  over  our  sleeping  camp  in  the  mountains,  my  feelings 
have  been  aroused  almost  to  a  fever. 

At  length  ,we  shifted  our  ground,  and  determined  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  road  between  Terracina  and  Naples. 
In  the  course  of  our  expedition  we  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the 
woody  mountains  which  rise  above  Frosinone.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  looked  down  upon  that  place,  and 
distinguished  the  residence  of  Rosetta.  I  determined  to  have 
an  interview  with  her  ; — but  to  what  purpose  ?  I  could  not 
expect  that  she  would  quit  her  home,  and  accompany  me  in 
my  hazardous  life  among  die  mountains.  She  had  been 
brought  up  too  tenderly  for  that ;  when  I  looked  upon  the 
women  who  were  associated  with  some  of  our  troop,  I  could 
not  have  borne  the  thoughts  of  her  being  thejr  companion. 
All  return  to  my  former  life  was  likewise  hopeless,  for  a 
price  was  set  upon  my  head.  Still  I  determined  to  see  her ; 
the  very  hazard  and  fruitlessness  of  the  diing  made  me  furious 
to  accomplish  it. 

About  three  weeks  since,  I  persuaded  our  captain  to  draw 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Frosinone,  suggesting  the  chance  of 
entrapping  sotne  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  compelling 
them  to  a  ransom.  We  were  lying  in  ambush  towards 
evening,  not  far  firom  the  vineyard  of  Roeetta's  father.  I 
stole  quietly  from  my  companions,  and  drew  near  to  re- 
connoitre the  place  of  her  frequent  walks.  How  my  heart 
beat  when  among  the  vines  I  beheld  the  gleaming  of  a  white 
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dress  !  I  knew  it  must  be  Rosetta's ;  it  being  rare  for  any 
female  of  that  place  to  dress  in  white.  I  advanced  secretly 
and  without  noise,  until,  putting  aside  the  vines,  I  stood 
suddenly  before  her.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  but  I 
seized  her  in  my  arms,  put  my  hand  upon  her  mouth,  and 
conjured  her  to  be  silent.  I  poured  out  all  the  frenzy  of  my 
passion ;  offered  to  renounce  my  mode  of  life ;  to  put  my  fate 
in  her  hands ;  to  fly  where  we  might  live  in  safety  together. 
All  that  I  could  say  or  do  would  not  pacify  her.  Instead  of 
love,  horror  and  aflfright  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  breast.  She  struggled  partly  from  my  grasp,  and  filled 
the  air  with  her  cries. 

In  an  instant  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  my  companions 
were  around  us.  I  would  have  given  any  thing  at  that 
moment  had  she  been  safe  out  of  our  hands,  and  in  her 
father's  house.  It  was  too  late.  The  captain  pronounced  her 
a  prize,  and  ordered  that  she  should  be  borne  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  represented  to  him  that  she  was  my  prize ;  that  I 
had  a  previous  daim  to  her;  and  I  mentioned  my  former 
attachment.  He  sneered  bitterly  in  reply ;  observed  that 
brigands  had  no  business  with  village  intrigues,  and  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  troop,  all  spoils  of  the  kind  were 
determined  by  lot.  Love  and  jealousy  were  raging  in 
my  heart,  but  I  had  to  choose  between  obedience  and 
death.  I  surrendered  her  to  the  captain,  and  we  made  for  the 
mountains. 

She  was  overcome  by  affright,  and  her  steps  were  so 
feeble  and  faltering  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  her.  I 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  my  comrades  should  touch  her, 
and  assuming  a  forced  tranquillity,  begged  she  might  b« 
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confided  to  me,  as  one  to  whom  she  was  more  accustomed. 
The  captain  regarded  me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  seardiiDg 
look,  but  I  bore  it  without  flinching,  nd  he  consented.  1 
took  her  in  my  arms ;  she  was  almost  senseless.  Her  head 
rested  on  my  shoulder ;  I  felt  her  breath  on  my  face,  and  it 
seemed  to  fan  the  flame  which  devoured  me.  Oh  God !  to 
have  this  glowing  treasure  in  my  arms,  and  yet  to  think  it 
was  not  mine ! 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  I  ascended  it 
with  difHculty,  particularly  where  the  woods  were  thick,  but 
I  would  not  relinquish  my  delicious  burden.  I  reflected  with 
rage,  however,  that  I  must  soon  do  so.  The  thoughts  that  bo 
delicate  a  creature  must  be>  abandoned  to  my  rude  compan- 
ions maddened  me.  I  felt  tempted,  the  stiletto  in  my  hand, 
to  cut  my  way  through  them  all,  and  bear  her  off*  in  triumph. 
1  scarcely  conceived  the  idea  before  I  saw  its  rashness ;  but 
my  brain  was  fevered  with  the  thought  that  any  but  myself 
should  enjoy  her  charms.  I  endeavored  to  outstrip  my  com- 
panions by  the  quickness  of  my  movements,  and  to  get  a 
little  distance  ahead,  in  case  any  favorable  opportunity  of 
escape  should  present.  Vain  effort !  The  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain suddenly  ordered  a  halt.  I  trembled,  but  had  to  obey. 
The  poor  girl  partly  opened  a  languid  eye,  but  was  without 
strength  or  motion.  I  laid  her  upon  the  grass.  The  captain 
darted  on  me  a  terrible  look  of  suspicion,  and  ordered  me 
to  scour  the  woods  with  my  companions  in  search  of 
some  shepherd,  who  might  be  sent  to  her  father's  to  demand  a 
ransom. 

I  saw  at  once  the  peril.  To  resist  with  violence  was  cer- 
tain death,  but  to  leave  her  done,  in  the  power  of  the  cap- 
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tain  ! — I  spoke  out  then  with  a  fervor,  inspired  by  my  passion 
and  by  despair.  I  reminded  the  captain  that  I  was  the  first 
to  seize  her ;  that  she  was  my  prize ;  and  that  my  previous 
attachment  to  her  ought  to  make  her  sacred  among  my 
companions.  I  insisted,  therefore,  that  he  should  pledge  me 
his  word  to  respect  her,  otherwise  I  would  refuse  obedience 
to  his  orders.  His  only  reply  was  to  cock  his  carbine,  and 
at  the  signal  my  comrades  did  the  same.  They  laughed  with 
cruelty  at  my  impotent  rage.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  felt  the 
madness  of  resistance.  I  was  menaced  on  all  hands,  and  my 
companions  obliged  me  to  follow  them.  She  remained  alone 
with  the  chief— yes,  alone — and  almost  lifeless ! — 

Here  the  robber  paused  in  his  recital,  overpowered  by 
his  emotions.  Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead ; 
he  panted  rather  than  breathed ;  his  brawny  bosom  rose  and 
fell  like  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea.  When  he  had  be- 
come a  little  calm,  he  continued  his  recital. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  shepherd,  said  he.  I  ran  with 
the  |*apidity  of  a  deer,  eager,  if  possible,  to  get  back  before 
what  I  dreaded  might  take  place.  I  had  left  my  companions 
&r  behind,  and  I  rejoined  them  before  they  had  reached  one 
half  the  distance  I  had  made.  I  hurried  them  back  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  captain.  As  we  approached,  I  beheld 
him  seated  by  the  side  of  Rosetta.  His  triimiphant  look, 
and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  left 
me  no  doubt  of  her  fete.  I  know  not  how  I  restrained  my 
fury. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  guiding  her  hand, 
that  she  was  made  to  trace  a  few  characters,  requesting  her 
father  to  send  three  hundred  dollars  as  her  ransom.  The 
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letter  was  despatched  by  the  shepherd.  When  he  was  gone, 
the  chief  turned  sternly  to  me.  "  You  have  set  an  example," 
said  he,  "  of  mutiny  and  self-will,  which,  if  indulged,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  troop.  Had  I  treated  you  as  our  laws  re- 
quire, this  bullet  would  have  been  driven  through  your 
brain.  But  you  are  an  old  friend.  I  have  borne  patiently 
with  your  fury  and  your  folly.  I  have  even  protected  you 
from  a  foolish  passion  that  would  have  unmanned  you.  As 
to  this  girl,  the  laws  of  our  association  must  have  their 
course."  So  saying,  he  gave  his  commands :  lots  were 
drawn,  and  the  helpless  girl  was  abandoned  to  the  troop. 

Here  the  robber  paused  again,  panting  with  fury,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  he  could  resume  his  story. 

Hell,  said  he,  was  raging  in  ray  heart.  I  beheld  the  im- 
possibility of  avenging  myself ;  and  I  felt  that,  according  to 
the  articles  in  which  we  stood  bound  to  one  another,  the  cap- 
tain was  in  the  right.  I  rushed  with  frenzy  from  the  place ; 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  earth ;  tore  up  the  grass  with  my 
hands  ;  and  beat  my  head  and  gnashed  my  teeth  in  agony  and 
rage.  When  at  length  I  returned,  I  beheld  the  wretched 
victim,  pale,  dishevelled,  her  dress  torn  and  disordered.  An 
emotion  of  pity,  for  a  moment,  subdued  my  fiercer  feelings. 
I  bore  her  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  leaned  her  gently  against 
it.  I  took  my  gourd,  which  was  filled  with  wine,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  her  lips,  endeavored  to  make  her  swallow  a  little. 
To  what  a  condition  was  she  reduced !  she,  whom  I  had  once 
seen  the  pride  of  Frosiiione ;  who  but  a  short  time  before  I 
had  beheld  sporting  in  her  father's  vineyard,  so  fresh,  and 
beautiful,  and  happy  !  Her  teeth  were  clenched ;  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  her  form  without  motion,  and  in  a  state 
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of  absolute  insensibility.  I  hung  over  her  in  an  agony  of  re- 
collection at  all  that  ^he  had  been,  and  of  anguish  at  what  f 
now  beheld  her.  I  darted  around  a  look  of  horror  at  my 
companions,  who  seemed  like  so  many  fiends  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  an  angel ;  and  I  felt  a  horror  at  being  myself 
their  accomplice. 

The  captain,  always  suspicious,  saw,  with  his  usual  pene- 
tration, what  was  passing  within  me,  and  ordered  me  to  go 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  woods,  to  keep  a  look-out  over  the 
neighborhood,  and  await  the  return  of  the  shepherd.  I 
obeyed,  of  course,  stifling  the  fury  that  raged  within  me, 
though  I  felt,  for  the  moment,  that  he  was  my  most  deadly 
foe. 

On  my  way,  however,  a  ray  of  reflection  came  across  my 
mind.  I  perceived  that  the  captain  was  but  following,  with 
strictness,  the  terrible  laws  to  which  we  had  sworn  fidelity. 
That  the  passion  by  which  I  had  been  blinded  might,  with 
justice,  have  been  fatal  to  me,  but  for  his  forbearance ;  that 
he  had  penetrated  my  soul,  and  had  taken  precautions,  by 
sending  me  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  my  committing  any 
excess  in  my  anger.  From  that  instant  I  felt  that  I  was 
capable  of  pardoning  him. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  country  was  solitary  and  secure,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  beheld  the  shepherd  at  a  distance  crossing  the  plain. 
I  hastened  to  meet  him.  He  had  obtained  nothing.  He  had 
found  the  fether  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress.  He  had 
read  the  letter  with  violent  emotion,  and  then,  calming  himself 
with  a  sudden  exertion,  he  had  replied  coldly  :  "  My  daughter 
16 
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has  been  dishonored  by  those  wretdies ;  let  her  be  returned 
without  ransom,— or  let  her  die  !  ^ 

1  shuddered  at  this  repljr.  I  knew  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  our  troop,  her  death  was  inevitable.  Our  oaths  re- 
quired it  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  not  having  been  able  to 
have  her  to  myself,  I  could  be  her  executioner ! 

The  robber  again  paused  with  agitation.  I  sat  musing 
upon  his  last  frightful  words,  whidi  proved  to  what  excess 
the  passions  may  be  carried,  when  escaped  from  all  moral 
restraint.  There  was  a  horrible  verity  in  this  story  that  re> 
minded  me  of  some  of  the  tragic  fictions  of  Dante. 

We  now  come  to  a  &tal  moment,  resumed  the  bandit. 
After  the  report  of  the  shepherd,  I  returned  with  him,  and 
the  chieftain  received  from  his  lips  the  reftisal  of  her  fiither. 
At  a  signal  which  we  all  understood,  we  followed  him 
to  some  distance  from  the  victim.  He  there  pronounced 
her  sentence  of  death.  Every  one  stood  ready  to  execute  his 
orders,  but  I  interfered.  I  observed  that  there  was  some- 
thing due  to  pity  as  well  as  to  justice.  That  I  was  as  ready 
as  any  one  to  approve  the  implacable  law,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  those  who  hesitated  to  pay  the  ransoms  de- 
manded for  our  prisoners ;  but  that  though  the  sacrifice  was 
proper,  it  ought  to  be  made  without  cruelty.  The  night  is 
approaching,  continued  I ;  she  will  soon  be  wrapped  in  sleep ; 
let  her  then  be  dispatched.  All  I  now  claim  on  the  score  of 
former  kindness  is,  let  me  strike  the  blow.  I  will  do  it  as 
surely,  though  more  tenderly  than  another.  Several 
raised  their  voices  against  my  proposition,  but  the  captain 
imposed  silence  on  them.    He  told  me  I  might  conduct  her 
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into  a  thicket  at  some  distance,  and  he  relied  upon  mj  pro- 
mise. 

I  hastened  to  seize  upon  mj  prey.  There  was  a  forlorn  kind 
of  triumph  at  having  at  length  become  her  exclusive  posses- 
sor. I  bore  her  off  into  the  thickness  of  the  forest.  She  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  insensibility  or  stupor.  I  was 
thankful  that  she  did  not  recollect  me,  for  had  she  once  mur- 
mured my  name,  I  should  have  been  overcome.  She  slept 
at  length  in  the  arms  of  him  who  was  to  poniard  her.  Many 
were  the  conflicts  I  underwent  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
strike  the  blow.  But  my  heart  had  become  sore  by  the 
recent  conflicts  it  had  undergone,  and  I  dreaded  lest,  by  procras- 
tination, some  other  should  become  her  executioner.  When 
her  repose  had  continued  for  some  time,  I  separated  myself 
gently  from  her,  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  sleep,  and  seiz- 
ing suddenly  my  poniard,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.  A  pain- 
ful and  concentrated  murmur,  but  without  any  convulsive 
movement,  accompanied  her  last  sigh. — So  perished  this 
unfortunate ! 


He  ceased  to  speak.  I  sat,  horror-struck,  covering  my 
ftoe  with  my  hands,  seeking,  as  it  were,  to  hide  from  myself 
the  frightful  images  he  had  presented  to  my  mind.  I  was 
roused  from  this  silence  by  the  voice  of  the  captain  :  "  You 
sleep,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  time  to  be  off.  Come,  we  must 
abandon  this  height,  as  night  is  setting  in,  and  the  messenger 
is  not  returned.  I  will  post  some  one  on  the  mountain  edge 
to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  we  shall  pass  the  night." 
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This  was  no  agreeable  news  to  me.  I  was  sick  at  heart 
with  the  dismal  story  I  had  heard.  I  was  harassed  and 
fatigued,  and  the  sight  of  the  banditti  b^an  to  grow  insup- 
portable to  me. 

The  captain  assembled  his  comrades.  We  rapidly  de- 
scended the  forest,  which  we  had  mounted  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  morning,  and  soon  arrived  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  frequented  road.  The  robbers  proceeded  with  great 
caution,  carrying  their  guns  cocked,  and  looking  on  every  side 
with  wary  and  suspicious  eyes.  They  were  apprehensive  of 
encountering  the  civic  patrole.  We  left  Rocca  Priori  behind 
us.  There  was  a  fountain  near  by,  and  as  I  was  excessively 
thirsty,  I  begged  permission  to  stop  and  drink.  Hie  caption 
himself  went  and  brought  me  water  in  his  hat.  We  pursued 
our  route,  when,  at  the  extremity  of  an  alley  which  crossed  the 
road,  I  perceived  a  female  on  horseback,  dressed  in  white. 
She  was  alone.  I  recollected  the  fate  of  the  poor  girl  in  the 
story,  and  trembled  for  her  safety. 

One  of  the  brigands  saw  her  at  the  same  instant,  and 
plunging  into  the  bushes,  he  ran  precipitately  in  the  direction 
towards  her.  Stopping  on  the  border  of  the  alley,  he  put  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  presented  his  carbine  ready  to  menace 
her,  or  to  shoot  her  horse  if  she  attempted  to  fly,  and  in  this 
way  awaited  her  approach.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  her  witli 
intense  anxiety.  I  felt  tempted  to  shout  and  warn  her  of  her 
danger,  though  my  own  destruction  would  have  been  the 
consequence.  It  was  awful  to  see  this  tiger  crouching  ready 
for  a  bound,  and  the  poor  innocent  victim  unconsciously  near 
him.  Nothing  but  a  mere  chance  could  save  her.  To  my 
joy  the  chance  turned  in  her  favor.    She  seemed  almost 
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accidentally  to  take  an  opposite  path,  which  led  outside  of  the 
woods,  where  the  robber  dared  not  venture.  To  this  casual 
deviation  she  owed  her  safety. 

I  could  not  imagine  why  the  captain  of  the  band  had 
ventured  to  such  a  distance  from  the  height  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  sentinel  to  watch  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
He  seemed  himself  anxious  at  the  risk  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  uneasy ;  I 
could  scafce  keep  pace  with  him.  At  length,  after  three 
hours  of  what  might  be  termed  a  forced  march,  we  mounted 
the  extremity  of  the  same  woods,  the  summit  of  which  we  had 
occupied  during  the  day  ;  and 'I  learnt  with  satisfaction  that 
we  had  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night.  "  You  must  be 
fetigued,**  said  the  chieftain;  "but  it  was  necessary  to  sur- 
vey the  environs  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  during  the  night. 
Had  we  met  with  the  famous  civic  guard  of  Rocca  Priori, 
you  would  have  seen  fine  sport."  Such  was  the  indefatigable 
precaution  and  forethought  of  this  robber  chief,  who  really 
gave  continual  evidence  of  military  talent. 

The  night  was  magnificent.  The  moon,  rising  above  the 
horizon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  faintly  lit  up  the  grand  features  of 
the  mountain,  while  lights  twinkling  here  and  there,  like  ter- 
restrial stars  in  the  wide  dusky  expanse  of  the  landscape, 
betrayed  the  lonely  cabins  of  the  shepherds.  Exhausted  by 
&tigue,  and  by  the  many  agitations  I  had  experienced,  I  pre- 
pared to  sleep,  soothed  by  the  hope  of  approaching  deliver- 
ance. The  captain  ordered  his  companions  to  collect  some 
dry  moss ;  he  arranged  with  his  own  hands  a  kind  of  mattress 
and  pillow  of  it,  and  gave  me  his  ample  mantle  as  a  covering. 
I  could  not  but  feel  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  such  un- 
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expected  attentions  on  the  part  of  this  benevolent  cut-throat ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  to  find  the  ordinary 
charities,  which  are  matters  of  course  in  common  life,  flourish- 
ing by  the  side  of  such  stem  and  sterile  crime.  It  is  like 
finding  tender  flowers  and  fresh  herbage  of  the  valley  growing 
among  the  rocks  and  cinders  of  the  volcano. 

Before  I  fell  asleep  I  had  some  further  discourse  with  the 
captain,  who  seemed  to  feel  great  confidence  in  me.  He  re- 
ferred to  our  previous  conversation  of  the  morning ;  told  me 
he  was  weary  of  his  hazardous  profession ;  that  he  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  property,  and  was  anxious  to  return  to  the 
world,  and  lead  a  peaceful  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  passport  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
applauded  his  good  intentions,  and  promised  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  p^wer  to  promote  its  success.  We  then  parted 
for  the  night.  I  stretched  myself  upon  my  couch  of  moss, 
which,  after  my  &tigues,  felt  like  a  bed  of  down  ;  and,  shel- 
tered by  the  robber-mantle  from  all  humidity,  I  slept  soundly, 
without  waking,  until  the  signal  to  arise. 

It  was  nearly  six  o^clock,  and  the  day  was  just  dawning. 
As  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night  was  too  much 
exposed,  we  moved  up  into  the  thickness  of  the  woods.  A 
fire  was  kindled.  While  there  was  any  flame,  the  mantles 
were  again  extended  round  it :  but  when  nothing  remained 
but  glowing  cinders,  they  were  lowered,  and  the  robbers 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle. 

The  scene  before  me  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  There  wanted  only  the  victim  on  the 
coals,  and  the  sacred  knife  to  cut  ofl^  the  succulent  parts,  and 
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distribute  them  around.  Mj  companions  might  have  rivalled 
the  grim  warriors  of  Greece.  In  place  of  the  noble  repasts, 
however,  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  I  beheld  displayed  on 
the  grass  the  remains  of  the  ham  which  had  sustained  so  vig- 
orous an  attack  on  the  preceding  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
relics  of  the  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  We  had  scarcely  com- 
menced our  frugal  break&st,  when  I  heard  again  an  imitation 
of  the  bleating  of  sheep,  similar  to  what  I  had  heard  the  day 
before.  The  captain  answered  it  in  the  same  tone.  Two 
men  were  so<hi  after  seen  descending  from  the  woody  height, 
where  we  had  passed  the  preceding  evening.  On  nearer  ap- 
proach, they  proved  to  be  the  sentinel  and  the  messenger. 
The  captain  rose,  and  went  to  meet  them.  He  made  a  signal 
for  his  comrades  to  join  him.  They  had  a  short  conference, 
and  then  returning  to  me  with  great  eagerness,  Your  ransom 
is  paid,"  said  he,  "  you  are  free ! " 

Though  I  had  anticipated  deliverance,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  a  rush  of  delight  these  tidings  gave  me.  I  cared  not  to 
finish  my  repast,  but  prepared  to  depart  The  captain  took 
me  by  the  hand,  requested  permission  to  write  to  me,  and 
bogged  me  not  to  forget  the  passport.  I  replied,  that  I  hoped 
to  be  of  effectual  service  to  him,  and  that  I  relied  on  his 
honor  to  return  the  Prince's  note  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
now  that  the  cash  was  paid.  He  regarded  me  for  a  moment 
with  surprise,  then  seeming  to  recollect  himself  "  £  giuuto,^'' 
said  he,  eccoto—adio  I  "  *  He  delivered  me  the  note,  pressed 
my  hand  once  more,  and  we  separated.  The  laborers  were 
permitted  to  follow  me,  and  we  resumed  with  joy  our  road 
toward  Tusculum. 

*  It  la  just— there  it  Si— adieu  I 
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The  FreDchman  oeased  to  speak.  The  partj  continued, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  pace  the  shore  in  silence.  The  story 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  particularly  on  the  Venetian 
lady.  At  that  part  which  related  to  the  young  girl  of  Frosi- 
none,  she  was  violently  affected.  Sobs  broke  from  her ;  she 
clung  closer  to  her  husband,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  him  as 
if  for  protection,  the  moonbeams  shining  on  her  beautifully 
fair  countenance,  showed  it  paler  than  usual,  while  tears  glit- 
tered in  her  fine  dark  eyes. 

**  Corragio,  mia  vita  I "  said  he,  as  he  gently  and  fondly 
tapped  the  white  hand  that  lay  upon  his  arm. 

The  party  now  returned  to  the  inn,  and  separated  for  the 
night.  The  fair  Venetian,  though  of  the  sweetest  tempera- 
ment, was  half  out  of  humor  with  the  Englishman,  for  a  cer- 
tain slowness  of  &ith  which  he  had  evinced  throughout  the 
whole  evening.  She  could  not  understand  this  dislike  to 
"  humbug,**  as  he  termed  it,  which  held  a  kind  of  sway  over 
him,  and  seemed  to  control  his  opinions  and  hb  very  actions. 

"  m  warrant,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  as  they  retired 
for  the  night, — "  I'll  warrant,  with  all  his  affected  indifference, 
this  Englishman's  heart  would  quake  at  the  very  sight  of  a 
bandit" 

Her  husband  gently,  and  good-humoredly,  diedced  her. 
^  I  haye  no  patience  with  these  Englishmen,"  said  she,  as 
she  got  into  bed — ^  they  are  so  cold  and  insensible ! " 
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TN  the  morning  all  was  bustle  in  the  inn  at  Terradna.  The 
procacdo  had  departed  at  daybreak  on  its  route  towards 
Borne,  but  the  Englishman  was  yet  to  start,  and  the  departure 
of  an  Ikiglish  equipage  is  always  enough  to  ke^  an  inn  in  a 
bustle.  On  this  oocasion  there  was  more  than  usual  stir,  for 
the  Englishman,  having  much  property  about  him,  and  having 
been  convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  the  road,  had  applied  to 
the  police,  and  obtained,  by  dint  of  liberal  pay,  an  escort  of 
eight  dragoons  and  twelve  foot  soldi^  as  &r  as  Fondi. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  have  been  a  little  ostentation  at 
bottom,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  nothing  of  it  in  his 
manner.  He  moved  about,  tadtum  and  reserved  as  usual, 
among  the  gaping  crowd ;  gave  laconic  orders  to  John,  as  he 
packed  away  the  thousand  and  one  indispaisable  conveniences 
of  the  night ;  double  loaded  his  pistols  with  great  Bang  froid^ 
and  deposited  them  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage ;  taking  no 
notice  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  gazing  cm  him  from  among  the 
herd  of  loitering  idlers. 

The  fair  Venetian  now  came  up  with  a  request,  made  in 
her  dulcet  tones,  that  he  would  permit  their  carriage  to  pro- 
ceed under  protection  of  his  escort.    The  Englishman,  who 
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was  busy  loading  another  pair  of  pistols  for  his  servant,  and 
held  the  ramrod  between  his  teeth,  nodded  assent,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  without  lifting  up  his  eyes.  The  fair  Venetian 
was  a  little  piqued  at  what  she  supposed  indifference : — O 
Dio !  ejaculated  she  sofUy  as  she  retired ;  Quanto  sono 
insensibili  questi  Inglesi." 

At  length,  off*  they  set  in  gallant  style.  The  eight  dra- 
goons prancing  in  front,  the  twelve  foot  soldiers  marching  in 
rear,  and  the  carriage  moving  slowly  in  the  centre,  to  enable 
the  infantry  to  keep  pace  with  them.  They  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it  was  discovered  that  some 
indispensable  article  had  been  left  behind.  In  fact,  the  Eng- 
lishman's p)irse  was  missing,  and  J(jhxi  was  despatdied  to 
the  inn  to  search  for  it.  This  occasioned  a  little  delay,  and 
the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  drove  slowly  on.  John  came 
back  out  of  breath  and  out  of  humor.  The  purse  was  not  to 
be  found.  His  master  was  irritated ;  he  recollected  the  very 
place  where  it  lay ;  he  had  not  a  doubt  the  Italian  servant  had 
pocketed  it.  John  was  again  s^t  back.  He  returned  once 
more  without  the  purse,  but  with  the  landlord  and  the  whole 
housdiold  at  his  heels.  A  thousand  ejaculations  and  protes- 
tations, accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions 
— No  purse  had  been  seen — ^his  excellenza  must  be  mistaken." 

"  No— his  excellenza  was  not  mistaken — ^the  purse  lay  on 
the  marble  table,  under  the  mirror,  a  green  purse,  half  full 
of  gold  and  silver."  Again  a  thousand  grimaces  and  contor- 
tions, and  vows  by  San  Gennaro,  that  no  purse  of  the  kind 
had  been  seen. 

The  Englishman  became  furious.  The  waiter  had  pock- 
eted it — the  landlord  was  a  knave— the  inn  a  den  of  thieves 
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— ^it  was  a  rile  oountry — ^he  had  been  dieated  and  plundered 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — ^but  he'd  have  satis&ction— 
he'd  drive  right  off  to  the  police.'' 

He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  postilions  to  torn 
haAf  when,  on  rising,  he  displaced  the  cushion  of  the  carriage, 
and  tihe  purse  of  monej  fell  dunking  to  the  floor. 

All  the  blood  in  his  bodj  seemed  to  rush  into  his  {ax»^ 
^  Curse  the  purse,"  said  he,  as  he  snatched  it  up.  He  dashed 
a  handful  of  money  on  the  ground  before  the  pale,  cringing 
waiter — ^  There,  be  off! "  cried  he.  "  John,  order  the  postil- 
ions to  drive  on." 

About  half  an  hour  had  been  exhausted  in  this  altercalion. 
The  Venetian  carriage  had  loitered  along;  its  passengers 
looking  out  from  time  to  time,  and  expecting  the  escort  every 
moment  to  follow.  They  had  gradually  turned  an  angle  of 
the  road  that  shut  them  out  of  sight.  The  little  army  was 
again  in  motion,  and  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance  as 
it  wound  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks ;  the  morning  sun- 
shine beaming  upon  the  weapons  of  the  soldiery. 

The  Englishman  lolled  back  in  his  carriage,  vexed  with 
himself  at  what  had  passed,  and  consequently  out  of  humor 
with  all  the  world.  As  this,  however,  is  no  uncommon  case 
with  gentlemen  who  travel  for  their  pleasure,  it  is  hardly 
worthy  of  remark.  They  had  wound  up  from  the  coast 
among  the  hills,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  that  admitted 
of  some  prospect  ahead. 

see  nothing  of  the  lady's  carriage,  sir,"  sud  John,  leea^ 
ing  down  from  the  coach-box. 

'^Pish!"  said  the  Englishman,  testily— don't  plague 
me  about  the  lady's  carriage ;  must  I  be  oontinuaUy  pestered 
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witk  the  eoooenis  of  fltnngent"  Joha  nid  noi  wotkar 
word,  for  be  undentood  his  master's  mood. 

The  rosd  grew  more  wild  and  koelj ;  they  were  dowl j 
prooeediag  oo  a  6)otftM  op  a  hiQ ;  the  dragoons  were  some 
disUnoB  alwsd,  and  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
wheo  they  ottered  an  ezdamatioD,  or  rather  shovt^  and  gal- 
loped ftrward.  The  Englidmiaa  was  rooaed  from  his  sulkj 
reverie.  He  stretched  hie  head  from  the  carriage,  whidi  had 
attaiiH^  the  brow  of  the  hilL  Before  lum  extended  a  long 
hollow  defile,  commanded  on  one  side  by  nigged  precipitous 
heights,  covered  with  boriies  of  scanty  forest.  At  aome  dia- 
tMKse  he  beheld  the  carriage  of  the  Venetians  overturned. 
A  nnmeroos  gang  of  desperadoes  were  rifling  k ;  the  young 
man  and  his  servant  were  overpowered,  and  partly  stripped ; 
and  the  lady  was  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  roffiana.  Hie 
Englishman  seized  his  pistols,  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and 
called  opon  John  to  follow  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  ihe  dragoons  came  forward,  the  rob> 
bers,  who  were  busy  willi  the  carriage,  quitted  thttr  sp<nl, 
formed  themsdves  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  taking  a 
deliberate  aim,  fired.  One  of  the  dragoons  foil,  another  was 
wonnded,  and  the  whole  wtre  for  a  moment  diecked  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  robbers  loaded  again  in  an  in- 
stant The  dragoons  disdiarged  thdr  carbines,  but  without 
apparent  efiect  They  received  another  volley,  which,  though 
none  fell,  threw  them  again  into  confiision.  Hie  robbers 
were  losing  a  second  time  when  they  saw  tlie  foot  soldiers 
atlumd.  ^^Scampa  via!''^  was  the  word:  they  abandoned 
their  prey,  and  retreated  up  the  rooks,  the  soldiers  after 
thenu  They  fought  from  eliff  to  difl^  and  bush  to  biudi,  tha 
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robbers  tanmig  eyery  now  and  tben  to  fire  upon  their  pur- 
suers; the  soldiers  scrambling  aller  them,  and  discharging 
their  muskets  whenever  they  could  got  a  chance.  Soihetimes 
A  soldier  or  a  robber  was  shot  down,  and  came  tumbling 
among  the  difis.  The  dragoons  kept  firing  from  below, 
whenever  a  robber  came  in  sight. 

The  Englishman  had  hastened  to  the  soMie  of  action,  and 
the  balls  discharged  at  the  dragoons  had  whistled  past  him  as 
he  advanced.  One  object,  however,  engrossed  his  attention. 
It  was  the  beautifiil  Venetian  lady  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
robbers,  who,  during  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  carried  her 
shrieking  up  the  mountain.  He  saw  h^  dress  gleaming 
among  the  bushes,  and  he  sprang  up  l^e  rocks  to  intercept 
the  robbers,  as  they  bore  off  their  prey.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  steep,  and  the  entanglements  of  the  bushes,  delayed  and 
impeded  him.  He  lost  sight  of  the  lady,  but  was  still  guided 
by  her  cries,  which  grew  fttinter  and  fiiinter.  They  were  off 
to  thh  lefty  while  the  reports  of  muskets  showed  that  the 
battle  was  raging  to  the  right.  At  length  he  came  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rugged  footpath,  faintly  worn  in  a  gulley  of 
the  roeks,  and  beheld  the  ruffians  at  some  distance  hurrying 
the  lady  up  the  ddile.  One  of  them  hearing  his  approach, 
let  go  Ins  prey,  advanced  towards  him,  and  levelling  the  car- 
bine which  had  been  slung  on  his  back,  fired.  The  ball 
whizzed  through  the  [Englishman's  hat,  and  carried  with  it 
some  of  his  hair.  He  returned  the  fire  with  one  of  his 
pistols,  and  tite  robber  fell.  The  other  brigand  now  dropped 
the  lady,  and  drawing  a  long  pistol  fh)m  his  belt,  fired  on 
his  adversary  with  deliberate  aim.  The  ball  passed  between 
his  left  arm  and  his  side,  sHghtly  wounding  the  arm.  The 
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Engliahmaa  advanced,  and  discharged  his  remaining  pistol, 
which  wounded  the  robber,  but  not  severely. 

The  brigand  drew  a  stiletto  and  rushed  upon  his  adver- 
sary, who  eluded  the  blow,  receiving  merely  a  slight  wound, 
and  defended  himself  with  his  pistol,  which  had  a  spring  bay- 
onet They  closed  with  one  another,  and  a  deq>erate  straggle 
ensued.  The  robber  was  a  square-built,  thickset  man,  power- 
ful, muscular,  and  active.  The  Englishman,  thou§^  of  larger 
firame  and  greater  strength,  was  less  active,  and  less  aooos- 
tomed  to  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  hardihood,  but  he 
showed  himself  practised  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  defence. 
They  were  on  a  craggy  height,  and  the  Englishman  perceived 
that  his  antagonist  was  striving  to  press  him  to  the  edge.  A 
side-glance  showed  him  also  the  robber  whom  he  had  first 
wounded,  scrambling  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrade, 
stiletto  in  hand.  He  had  in  ihct  attained  the  summit  of  the 
difr,  he  was  within  a  few  steps,  and  the  Englishman  felt  that 
his  case  was  desperate,  when  he  heard  suddenly  the  report  of 
a  pbtol,  and  the  ruffian  fell.  The  shot  came  from  John, 
who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  master. 

The  remaining  robber,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  and  the 
violence  of  the  contest,  showed  signs  of  feltering.  The  Eng- 
lishman pursued  his  advantage,  pressed  on  him,  and  as  his 
strength  relaxed,  dashed  him  headlong  from  the  precipice. 
He  looked  after  him,  and  saw  him  lying  motionless  among 
the  rocks  below. 

The  Englishman  now  sought  the  &ir  Venetian.  He  found 
her  senseless  on  the  ground.  With  his  servant's  aasistanee  he 
bore  her  down  to  the  road,  where  her  husband  was  mving 
like  one  distracted.    He  had  sought  her  in  vain,,  and  had 
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giyen  her  over  for  lost ;  md  when  he  beheld  her  thus  brought 
back  in  safety,  his  joy  was  equally  wild  and  ungovernable. 
He  would  have  caught  her  insensible  form  to  his  bosom  had 
not  the  Englishman  restrained  him.  The  latter^  now  really 
aroused,  displayed  a  true  tenderness  and  manly  gallantry, 
whidi  one  would  not  have  expected  from  his  habitual 
phlegm.  His  kindness,  however,  was  practical,  not  wasted 
in  words.  He  despatched  John  to  the  carriage  for  restora- 
tives of  all  kinds,  and,  totally  thoughtless  of  himself,  was  anx- 
ious only  abiXnt  his  lovely  charge.  The  occasional  discharge 
of  firearms  along  the  height,  showed  that  a  retreating  fight 
was  still  kept  up  by  the  robbers.  The  lady  gave  signs  of 
reviving  animation.  The  Englishman,  eager  to  get  her  from 
this  place  of  danger,  conveyefd  her  to  his  own  carriage  and, 
committing  her  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  ordered  the  dra- 
goons to  escort  them  to  FondL  The  Venetian  would  have 
insisted  on  the  Englishman's  getting  into  the  carriage ;  but 
the  latter  refused.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  thanks  and 
benedictions ;  but  the  Englishman  beckoned  to  the  postilions 
to  drive  on. 

John  now  dressed  his  master's  wounds,  which  were  found 
not  to  be  serious,  though  he  was  &int  with  loss  of  blood. 
The  Venetian  carriage  had  been  righted,  and  the  baggage 
replaced;  and,  getting  into  it,  they  set  out  on  their  way 
towards  Fondi,  leaving  the  foot-soldiers  still  engaged  in  fer- 
reting out  the  banditti. 

Before  arriving  at  Fondi,  the  &ir  Venetian  had  com- 
pletely recovered  from  her  swoon.  She  made  the  usual 
question — 

"Where  was  she  1" 
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^  In  the  Englishman's  carriage.'^ 
How  had  she  escaped  from  the  robhers  ? 

*^  The  Englishman  had  rescued  her.^ 

Her  transports  were  unbounded ;  and  mingled  with  them 
were  enthusiastic  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer. 
A  thousand  times  did  she  reproach  hmelf  for  having  accused 
him  of  coldness  and  insensibility.  The  mom^t  she  saw  him, 
she  rushed  into  his  arms  with  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and 
hung  about  his  neck  in  a  speechless  transport  of  gratitude. 
Never  was  man  more  embarrassed  by  the  embraces  of  a  fine 
woman. 

"  Tut !— tut ! "  said  the  Englishman. 
You  are  wounded ! "  shrieked  the  fair  Venetian  as  she 
saw  blood  upon  his  clothes. 
«  Pooh !  nothmg  at  all ! 

^My  deliverer! — my  angel!''  exclaimed  she,  oUsping 
him  again  round  the  neck^  and  sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

Pish ! "  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  good-humored  tone, 
but  looking  somewhat  fooli^   this  is  all  humbug." 

The  fair  Venetian,  however,  has  never  since  accused  the 
English  of  insensibility. 
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FOVm  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDBICH 
KNICKEEBOCKEB. 


**  Now  I  remember  those  old  women"*  wordt,  • 
Who  in  my  youth  would  tell  me  winter's  teles: 
And  speak  of  sprites  and  ghosts  that  glide  hy  night 
About  the  place  where  treasure  hath  been  hid.** 

Mablow^  Jho  ^MaUtk 
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HELL-GATE. 


BOUT  six  miles  from  the  renowned  city  of  the  Manhat- 


toes,  in  that  Sound  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  passes  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Nassau,  or  Long  Island,  there  is  a 
narrow  strait,  where  the  current  is  violently  compressed 
between  shouldermg  promontories,  and  horribly  perplexed 
by  rocks*  and  shoals.  Being,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  very 
violent,  impetuous  current,  it  takes  these  impediments  in 
mighty  dudgeon ;  boiling  in  whirlpools ;  brawling  and  fret- 
ting in  ripples ;  raging  and  roaring  in  rapids  and  breakers ; 
and,  in  short,  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  wrong-headed  par- 
oxysms. At  such  times,  woe  to  any  unlucky  vessel  that  ven- 
tures within  its  clutches. 

This  termagant  humor,  however,  prevails  only  at  certain 
times  of  tide.  At  low  water,  for  instance,  it  is  as  pacific  a 
stream  as  you  would  wish  to  see ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  it 
begins  to  fret ;  at  half-tide  it  roars  with  might  and  main,  like 
a  bull  bellowing  for  more  drink ;  but  when  the  tide  is  full,  it 
relapses  into  quiet,  and,  for  a  time,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  an 
alderman  after  dinner.  In  &ct,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
quarrelsome  toper,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow  enough  when  he 
has  no  liquor  at  all,  or  when  he  has  a  skiniull ;  but  who,  when 
half  seas  over,  plays  the  very  devlL 
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This  mighty,  blusteringy  bullying,  hard-drinking  little 
strait,  was  a  place  of  great  danger  and  perplexity  to  the 
Dutch  navigators  of  ancient  days ;  hectoring  their  tub-built 
barks  in  a  most  unruly  style;  whirling  them  about  in  a 
manner  to  make  any  but  a  Dutchman  giddy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  stranding  them  upon  rocks  and  reefs,  as  it  did  the 
fitmous  squadron  of  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  when  seeking  a  place 
to  found  the  city  of  the  Manhattoes.  Whereupon,  out  of 
sheer  spleen,  they  denominated  it  HelU-gai^  and  solemnly 
gave  It  over  to  the  devil.  This  appellation  has  since  been 
aptiy  rendered  into  English  by  the  name  of  Hell-gate,  and 
into  nonsense  by  the  name  of  JTi/rZ-gate,  according  to  oertun 
foreign  intruders,  who  neither  understood  Dutch  nor  I^lish 
— may  St.  Nicholas  oonfound  them ! 

Tliis  strait  of  Hell-gate  was  a  place  of  great  awe  and  per- 
ilous enterprise  to  me  in  my  boyhood,  having  been  much  of 
a  navigator  on  those  small  seas,  and  having  more  than  once 
run  the  risk  of  shipwreck  and  drowning  in  the  course  of 
certain  holiday  voyages,  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
Dutch  urchins,  I  was  rather  prone.  Indeed,  partly  firom  the 
name,  and  partly  from  various  strange  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  this  place  had  far  more  terrors  in  the  eyes  of 
my  truant  companions  and  myself  than  had  Scylla  and  Cha- 
,     rybdis  for  the  navigators  of  yore. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strait,  and  hard  by  a  group  of  rocks 
called  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  there  lay  the  wreck  of  a  vessel 
which  had  been  entangled  in  the  whirlpools  and  stranded  dur- 
ing a  storm.  There  was  a  wild  story  told  to  us  of  this  being 
the  wreck  of  a  pirate,  and  some  tale  of  bloody  murder  which 
I  cannot  now  recollect,  but  which  made  us  regard  it  with 
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great  awe,  and  keep  far  from  it  in  our  cruisings.  Indeed,  the 
desolate  look  of  the  forlorn  hulk,  and  the  fearful  place  where 
it  lay  rotting,  were  enough  to  awaken  strange  notions.  A 
row  of  timber-heads,  blackened  by  time,  just  peered  above 
the  surface  at  high  water ;  but  at  low  tide  a  considerable  part 
of  the  hull  was  bare,  and  its  great  ribs  or  timbers,  partly 
stripped  of  their  planks,  and  dripping  with  sea-weeds,  looked 
like  the  huge  skeleton  of  some  sea-monster.  There  was  also 
the  stump  of  a  mast,  with  a  few  ropes  and  blocks  swinging 
about  and  whistling  in  the  wind,  while  the  sea-gull  wheeled 
and  screamed  around  the  melancholy  carcass.  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  some  hobgoblin  tale  of  sailors'  ghosts  being 
seen  about  this  wreck  at  night,  with  bare  skulls,  and  blue 
lights  in  their  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  but  I  have  forgotten  all 
the  particulars. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  neighborhood  was  like  the  straits 
of  Pelorus  of  yore,  a  region  of  fable  and  romance  to  me. 
From  the  strait  to  the  Manhattoes,  the  borders  of  the  Sound 
are  greatly  diversified,  being  broken  and  indented  by  rocky 
nooks  overhung  with  trees,  which  give  them  a  wild  and  ro- 
mantic look.  In  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  they  abounded 
with  traditions  about  pirates,  ghosts,  smugglers,  and  buried 
money ;  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  yoimg  minds 
of  my  companions  and  myself. 

As  I  grew  to  more  mature  years,  I  made  diligent  research 
after  the  truth  of  these  strange  traditions ;  for  I  have  always 
been  a  curious  investigator  of  the  valuable  but  obscure 
branches  of  the  history  of  my  native  province.  I  found 
infinite  difficulty,  however,  in  arriving  at  any  precise  infor- 
mation.   In  seeking  to  dig  up  one  fact,  it  is  incredible  the 
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number  of  fables  that  I  unearthed.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
devil's  stepping-stones,  by  which  the  arch-fiend  made  his 
retreat  from  Connecticut  to  Long  Island,  across  the  Sound ; 
seeing  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  learnedly  treated  by  a 
worthy  friend  and  contemporary  historian,  whom  I  have  fur- 
nished with  particulars  thereof.*  Neither  will  I  say  any 
thing  of  the  black  man  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  seated  in  the 
stem  of  a  jolly-boat,  who  used  to  be  seen  about  Hell-gate  in 
stormy  weather,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  pirate's 
spukfy  (i.  e.,  pirate's  ghost,)  and  whom,  it  is  said,  old  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  once  shot  with  a  silver  bullet;  because  I 
never  could  meet  with  any  person  of  stanch  credibility  who 
professed  to  have  seen  this  spectrum,  unless  it  were  the 
widow  of  Manus  Conklen,  the  blacksmith,  of  Frogsneck ;  but 
then,  poor  woman,  she  was  a  little  purblind,  and  might  have 
been  mistaken ;  though  they  say  she  saw  farther  than  other 
folks  in  the  dark. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  little  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
the  tales  of  pirates  and  their  buried  money,  about  whidi  I 
was  most  curious ;  and  the  following  is  all  that  I  could,  for  a 
long  time,  collect,  that  had  any  thing  like  an  air  of  authen- 
ticity. 

*  For  a  very  interesting  and  authenUc  aocoimt  of  the  devil  and  his 
itepping-etones,  see  the  valuable  Memoir  read  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kniokerbockar,  by  his  friend, 
an  eminent  jurist  of  the  place. 
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TN  old  times,  just  after  the  territory  of  the  New-Nether- 
lands  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States-General  of  Holland,  by  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  while  it  was  as  yet  in  an  unquiet 
state,  the  province  was  a  great  resort  of  random  adventurers, 
loose  livers,  and  all  that  class  of  hap-hazard  fellows  who  live 
by  their  wits,  and  dislike  the  old-fashioned  restraint  of  law 
and  gospel.  Among  these,  the  foremost  were  the  buccaneers. 
These  were  rovers  of  the  deep,  who  perhaps  in  time  of  war 
had  been  educated  in  those  schools  of  piracy,  the  privateers ; 
but  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder,  had  ever  re- 
tained a  hankering  after  it.  There  is  but  a  slight  step  from 
the  privateersman  to  the  pirate ;  both  fight  for  the  love  of 
plunder ;  only  that  the  latter  is  the  bravest,  as  he  dares  both 
the  enemy  and  the  gallows. 

But  in  whatever  school  they  had  been  taught,  the  bucca- 
neers that  kept  about  the  English  colonies  were  daring 
fellows,  and  made  sad  work  in  times  of  peace  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  Spanish  merchantmen.  The  easy 
access  to  the  harbor  of  the  Manhattoes,  the  number  of  hiding, 
places  about  its  waters,  and  the  laxity  of  its  soaroely-organ- 
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izod  government,  made  it  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  pirates ; 
where  they  might  dispose  of  their  booty,  and  concert  new 
depredations.  As  they  brought  home  with  them  wealthy 
lading  of  all  kinds,  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  and  the  sump- 
tuous spoils  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  disposed  of  them 
with  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  freebooters,  they  were 
welcome  visitors  to  the  thrifty  traders  of  the  Manhattoes. 
Crews  of  these  desperadoes,  therefore,  the  runagates  of  every 
country  and  every  clime,  might  be  seen  swaggering  in  open 
day  about  the  streets  of  the  little  burgh,  elbo^ving  its  quiet 
mynheers ;  trafficking  away  their  rich  outlandish  plunder  at 
half  or  quarter  price  to  the  wary  merchant ;  and  then  squan- 
dering their  prize-money  in  taverns,  drinking,  gambling,  sing- 
ing, swearing,  shouting,  and  astounding  the  neighborhood 
with  midnight  brawl  and  ruffian  revelry. 

At  length  these  excesses  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  be* 
come  a  scandal  to  the  provinces,  and  to  call  loudly  for  the 
interposition  of  government.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  widely-extended  evil,  and  to  ferret 
this  vermin  brood  out  of  the  colonies. 

Among  the  agents  employed  to  execute  this  purpose  was 
the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  He  had  long  been  an  equivocal 
character  ;  one  of  those  nondescript  animals  of  the  ocean  that 
are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
trader,  something  more  of  a  smuggler,  with  a  considerable 
dash  of  the  picaroon.  He  had  traded  for  many  years  among 
the  pirates,  in  a  little  rakish,  musquito-built  vessel,  that  could 
run  into  all  kinds  of  waters.  He  knew  all  their  haunts  and 
lurking-places ;  was  always  hooking  about  on  mysterious 
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Toyagee,  and  was  as  busy  as  a  Mother  Gary's  diioken  in  a 
storm. 

This  nondescript  personage  was  pitched  upon  by  govern- 
ment as  the  very  man  to  hunt  the  pirates  by  sea,  upon  the 


as  otters  are  sometimes  used  to  catch  their  cousins-german, 
the  fish. 

Kidd  accordingly  sailed  for  New  York,  in  1695,  in  a 
gallant  vessel  called  the  Adventure  Galley,  well  armed  and 
duly  conmiissioned.  On  arriving  at  his  old  haunts,  however, 
he  shipped  his  crew  on  new  terms ;  enlisted  a  number  of  his 
old  comrades,  lads  of  the  knife  and  the  pistol ;  and  then  set 
sail  for  the  East.  Instead  of  cruising  against  pirates,  he 
turned  pirate  himself ;  steered  to  the  Madeiras,  to  Bonavista, 
and  Madagascar,  and  cruised  about  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Here,  among  other  maritime  robberies,  he  captured  a 
rich  Quedah  merchantman,  manned  by  Moors,  though  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman,  Kidd  would  fain  have  passed 
^lis  off  for  a  worthy  exploit,  as  being  a  kind  of  crusade 
against  the  infidels ;  but  government  had  long  since  lost  all 
relish  for  such  Christian  triiunphs. 

After  I'oaming  the  seas,  trafficHing  his  prizes,  and  chang- 
ing from  ship  to  ship,  Kidd  had  the  hardihood  to  return  to 
Boston,  laden  with  booty,  with  a  orew  of  swaggering  oom- 
pani(His  at  his  heels. 

Times,  however,  were  changed.  The  buccaneers  could  no 
longer  show  a  whisker  in  the  colonies  with  impunity.  The 
new  governor.  Lord  Bellamont,  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
aeal  in  extirpating  these  offenders ;  and  was  doubly  exaspe- 
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rated  against  Kidd,  having  been  instrumental  in  i^ppoiiting 
him  to  the  trust  which  he  had  betrayed.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, did  he  show  himself  in  Boston,  than  the  alarm  was 
given  of  his  reappearance,  and  measures  were  taken  to  arrest 
this  outpurse  of  the  ocean.  The  daring  character  which  Kidd 
had  acquired,  however,  and  the  desperate  fellows  who  fol 
lowed  like  bull-dogs  at  his  heels,  caused  a  little  delay  in  his 
arrest  He  took  advantage  of  this,  it  is  said,  to  bury  the 
greater  part  of  his  treasures,  and  then  carried  a  high 
head  about  the  streets  of  Boston.  He  even  attempted 
to  defend  himself  when  arrested,  but  was  secured  and 
thrown  into  prison,  with  his  followers.  Such  was  the 
formidable  character  of  this  pirate,  and  his  crew,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  despatch  a  frigate  to  bring  them  to  Eng- 
land. Great  exertions  were  made  to  screen  him  from  justice, 
but  in  vain ;  he  and  his  comrades  were  tried,  oondenmed,  and 
hanged  at  Execution  Dock  in  London.  Kidd  died  hard,  for 
the  rope  with  which  he  was  first  tied  up  broke  with  lus 
weighty  and  he  tumbled  to  the  ground.  He  was  tied  up  a 
second  time,  and  more  effectually ;  hence  came,  doubtless,  the 
story  of  Kidd's  having  a  charmed  life,  and  that  he  had  to  be 
twice  hanged. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  Kidd's  history ;  but  it  has 
given  birth  to  an  innumerable  progeny  of  traditions.  The 
report  of  his  having  buried  great  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels 
before  his  arrest,  set  the  brains  of  all  the  good  people  along 
the  coast  in  a  ferment.  There  were  rumors  on  rumors  of 
great  sums  of  money  found  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  another;  of  coins  with 
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Hooroh  msoriptions,  doubtless  the  spoils  of  his  eastern 
prizes,  but  which  the  common  people  looked  upon  with 
superstitious  awe,  regarding  the  Moorish  letters  as  diabolical 
or  magical  characters. 

Some  reported  the  treasure  to  have  been  buried  in  soli 
tarj,  unsettled  places,  about  Plymouth  and  Cape  Ck>d ;  but 
by  degrees  various  other  parts,  not  only  on  the  eastern  coast, 
but  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  and  even  of  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island,  were  gilded  by  these  rumors.  In  fact,  the 
rigorous  measures  of  Lord  Bellamont  spread  sudden  conster- 
nation among  the  buccaneers  in  every  part  of  the  provinces : 
they  secreted  their  money  and  jewels  in  lonely  out-of-the-way 
places,  about  the  wild  shores  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  hand 
of  justice  prevented  many  of  them  from  ever  returning  to  re- 
gain their  buried  treasures,  which  remained,  and  remain  prob- 
ably to  this  day,  objects  of  enterprise  for  the  money-digger. 

This  is  the  cause  <^  those  frequent  reports  of  trees  and 
rocks  bearing  mysterious  marks,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
^ts  where  treasures  lay  hidden ;  and  many  have  been  the 
ransaekings  aA;er  the  pirate's  booty.  In  all  the  stories  which 
once  abounded  of  these  enterprises,  the  devil  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Either  he  was  conciliated  by  ceremonies  and 
invocations,  or  some  solemn  compact  was  made  with  him. 
Still  he  was  ever  prone  to  play  the  money-diggers  some  slip- 
pery trick.  Some  would  dig  so  &r  as  to  come  to  an  iron 
chest,  when  some  baffling  circumstance  was  sure  to  take 
place.  Either  the  earth  would  fall  in  and  fill  up  the  pit,  or 
some  direful  noise  or  apparition  would  frighten  the  party 
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from  the  place :  sometimes  the  devil  himself  would  ^peai^ 
and  bear  off  the  prize  when  within  their  veiy  grasp ;  and  if 
they  revisited  the  place  the  next  day,  not  a  traoe  would  be 
found  of  their  labors  of  the  preceding  night 

All  these  nmiors,  however,  ¥rere  extremely  vague,  and 
for  a  long  time  tantalized,  without  gratifying,  my  curiosi^. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  hard  to  get  at  as  truth,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  but  truth  that  I  care  for.  I 
sought  among  all  my  fiivorite  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, the  oldest  bhabitants,  and  particularly  the  old  Dutch 
wives  of  the  province ;  but  though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
better  versed  than  most  men  in  the  curious  history  of  my 
native  province,  yet  for  a  long  time  my  inquiries  were  unat- 
tended with  any  substantial  result. 

At  Imgth  it  happened  that,  one  calm  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  I  was  relaxing  myself  from  the  toils  of 
severe  study,  by  a  day's  amusement  in  fishing  in  those  waters 
which  had  been  the  &vorite  resort  of  my  boyhood.  I  was  in 
company  with  several  worthy  bui^hers  of  my  native  city, 
among  whom  were  more,  than  one  illustrious  member  of  the 
corporation,  whose  names,  did  I  dare  to  mention  them,  would 
do  honor  to  my  humble  page.  Our  ^rt  was  indifierent. 
The  fish  did  not  bite  freely,  and  we  frequently  changed  our 
fishing-ground  without  bettering  our  luck.  We  were  at 
length  anchored  dose  under  a  ledge  of  rocky  coast,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Manhatta.  It  was  a  still,  warm 
day.  The  stream  whirled  and  dimpled  by  us,  without  a 
wave  or  even  a  ripple;  and  every  thing  was  so  calm  and 
quiet,  that  it  was  almost  startling  when  the  kingfisher  would 
pitch  himself  from  the  branch  of  some  high  tree,  and  after 
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suqpendiDg  himself  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  to  take  his  aim, 
would  souse  into  the  smooth  water  i^r  his  prey.  While 
we  were  lolling  in  our  boat,  half  drowsy  with  the  warm  still- 
ness of  the  day,  and  the  dulness  of  our  sport,  one  of  our 
party,  a  worthy  alderman,  was  overtaken  by  a  slumber,  and, 
as  he  dozed,  suffered  the  sinker  of  his  drop-line  to  lie  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  On  waking,  he  found  he  had  caught 
something  of  importance  from  the  weight.  On  drawing  it  to 
the  surface,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  it  a  long  pistol 
of  very  curious  and  outlandish  &shion,  which,  from  its  rusted 
condition,  and  its  stock  being  wormeaten  and  covered  with 
bamades,  appeared  to  have  lain  a  long  time  under  water. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  document  of  warfare, 
oocasioDied  much  speculation  among  my  pacific  companions. 
One  supposed  it  to  have  Mien  there  during  the  revolutionary 
war ;  another,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fashion,  attributed 
it  to  the  voyagers  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement ;  per- 
chance to  the  renowned  Adrian  Block,  who  explored  the 
Sound,  and  discovered  Block  Island,  since  so  noted  for  its 
cheese.  But  a  third,  afber  r^arding  it  for  some  time,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  of  veritable  Spanish  workmanship, 

"  I'll  warrant,"  said  he,  "  if  this  pistol  could  talk,  it  would 
tell  strange  stories  of  hard  fights  among  the  Spanish  Dons. 
Pve  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  relic  of  the  buccaneers  of  old  times 
— ^who  knows  but  it  belonged  to  Kidd  himself?  " 

"  Ah !  that  Kidd  was  a  resolute  fellow,"  cried  an  old  iron- 
faced  Cape  Cod  whaler. — *^  There's  a  fine  old  song  about  hinoif 
all  to  the  tune  of— 


Uj  name  is  Captain  Kidd, 
AsIaaUed,asI  sailed— 
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And  then  it  tells  about  how  he  gained  the  deyiPs  good  graces 
by  burying  the  Bible : 


Odsiish,  if  I  thought  this  pistol  had  belonged  to  Eidd,  I 
should  set  great  store  by  it^  for  curiosity's  sake.  By  the 
way,  I  recollect  a  story  about  a  fellow  who  once  dug  up 
Kidd's  buried  money,  which  was  written  by  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  and  which  I  learnt  by  heart.  As  the  fish  don't  bite 
just  now,  ril  tell  it  to  you,  by  ^vay  of  passing  away  the 
time." — And  so  saying,  he  gave  us  the  following  narration. 


I  had  the  Bible  in  my  hand. 

As  I  saUed,  as  I  saUed, 
And  I  buried  it  in  the  sand. 


As  I  sailed. — 
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FEW  miles  from  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 


deep  inlet,  winding  several  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  from  Charles  Bay,  and  terminating  in  a  thickly- 
wooded  swamp  or  morass.  On  one  side  of  this  inlet  is  a  beau- 
tiful dark  grove ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  land  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge  into  a  high  ridge,  on  which  grow  a  few 
scattered  oaks  of  great  age  and  immense  size.  Under  one  of 
these  gigantic  trees,  according  to  old  stories,  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate.  The 
inlet  allowed  a  facility  to  bring  the  money  in  a  boat  secretly 
and  at  night  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hill ;  the  elevation  of  the 
place  permitted  a  good  look-out  to  be  kept  that  no  one  was 
at  hand ;  while  the  remarkable  trees  formed  good  landmarks 
by  whidi  the  place  might  easily  be  found  again.  The  old 
stories  add,  moreover,  that  the  devil  presided  at  the  hiding  of 
the  money,  and  took  it  under  his  guardianship  ;  but  this,  it  is 
well  known,  he  always  does  with  buried  treasure,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  ill-gotten.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kidd  never 
returned  to  recover  his  wealth ;  being  shortly  after  seized  at 
Boston,  sent  out  to  England,  and  there  hanged  for  a  pirate. 
About  the  year  1727,  just  at  the  time  that  earthquakes 
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were  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  shook  many  tall  sinners 
down  upon  their  knees,  there  lived  near  this  place  a  meagre, 
miserly  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Tom  Walker.  He  had  a  wife 
as  miserly  as  himself :  they  were  so  miserly  that  they  even 
conspired  to  cheat  each  other.  Whatever  the  woman  could 
lay  hands  on,  she  hid  away  ;  a  hen  could  not  cackle  but  she 
was  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  new-laid  ^g.  Her  husband 
was  oontinually  prying  about  to  detect  her  secret  hoards,  and 
many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts  that  took  place  about  what 
ought  to  have  been  common  property.  They  lived  in  a  forlorn- 
looking  house  that  stood  alone,  and  had  an  idr  of  starvation. 
A  few  straggling  savin-trees,  emblems  of  sterility,  grew  near 
it;  no  smoke  ever  curled  from  its  chimney;  no  traveller 
stopped  at  its  door.  A  miserable  horse,  whose  ribs  were  as 
articulate  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  stalked  about  a  fidd, 
where  a  thin  carpet  of  moss,  scarcely  covering  the  ragged 
beds  of  puddingstone,  tantalized  and  balked  his  hunger ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  lean  his  head  over  the  fence,  look 
piteously  at  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  petition  deliverance 
from  this  land  of  famine. 

Hie  house  and  its  inmates  had  altogether  a  bad  name. 
Tom's  wife  was  a  tall  termagant,  fierce  of  temper,  loud  of 
tongue,  and  strong  of  arm.  Her  voice  was  often  heard  In 
wordy  warfare  with  her  husband ;  and  his  fiice  sometimes 
showed  signs  that  their  conflicts  were  not  confined  to  words. 
No  one  ventured,  however,  to  interfere  between  them.  The 
lonely  wayfarer  shrunk  within  himself  at  tlie  horrid  clamor 
and  dapper-clawing ;  eyed  tlie  den  of  discord  askance ;  and 
hurried  on  his  way,  rejoicing,  if  a  bachelor,  in  his  cdibaey. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
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neighborhood,  he  took  what  he  considered  a  short  out  home- 
¥ruTdf  through  the  swamp.  Like  most  short  cuts,  it  was  an 
ill-ohosen  route.  The  swamp  was  thiokly  grown  with  great 
gloomy  pines  and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high, 
which  made  it  dark  at  noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls 
of  the  ndghborhood.  It  was  full  of  pits  and  quagmires^ 
partly  co?ered  with  weeds  and  mosses,  where  the  green  aur- 
fece  often  betrayed  the  traveller  into  a  gulf  of  black,  smother, 
ing  mud :  there  were  also  dark  and  stagnant  pools,  the  abodes 
of  the  tadpole,  the  bull-frog,  and  the  water-snake ;  where  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half-drowned,  half-rotting, 
looking  like  alligators  sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cautiously  through 
this  treacherous  forest ;  stepping  from  tuft  to  tufl  of  rushes 
and  roots,  which  afforded  precarious  footholds  among  deep 
sloughs ;  or  pacing  carefully,  like  a  cat,  along  the  prostrate 
trunks  of  trees;  startled  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  scream- 
ing of  the  bittern,  or  the  quacking  of  a  wild  duck  rising  on 
the  wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At  lengdi  he  arrived  at  a 
firm  piece  of  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a  peninsula  into  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  swamp.  It  had  been  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with  the  first  colonists. 
Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  their  squaws  and  children.  Nothing  remained  of 
the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embankments,  gradually  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  eartii,  and  already  overgrown 
in  part  by  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the 
swamp. 
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It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  Tom  Walker 
reached  the  old  fort,  and  he  paused  there  awhile  to  rest  him- 
self. Any  one  but  he  would  have  felt  unwilling  to  linger  in 
this  Icmely,  melancholy  place,  for  the  common  people  had  a 
bad  opinion  of  it,  from  the  stories  handed  down  frt)m  the 
time  of  the  Indian  wars;  when  it  was  asserted  that  the 
savages  held  incantations  here,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the  evil 
spirit. 

Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  troubled 
with  any  fears  of  the  kind.  He  reposed  himself  for  some 
time  on  the  trunk  of  a  &llen  hemlock,  listening  to  the  boding 
cry  of  the  tree-toad,  and  delving  with  his  walking-staff  into  a 
mound  of  black  mould  at  his  feet.  As  he  turned  up  the  soil  un- 
consciously, his  staff  struck  against  something  hard.  He  raked 
it  out  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  lo !  a  doven  skull,  with  an 
Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before  him.  The 
rust  on  the  weapon  sbowed  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
this  death-blow  had  been  given.  It  was  a  dreary  memento 
of  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  taken  place  in  this  last  foothold 
of  the  Indian  warriors. 

Humph !  ^  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave  it  a  kick  to 
shake  the  dirt  from  it. 

*^  Let  that  skull  alone !  ^  said  a  gruff  voice.  Tom  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a  great  black  man  seated  directly- 
opposite  him,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He  was  exceedingly- 
surprised,  having  neither  heard  nor  Bern  any  one  approach ; 
and  he  was  still  more  perplexed  on  observing,  as  well  as  the 
gathering  gloom  would  permit,  that  the  stranger  was  neither 
negro  nor  Indian.  It  is  true  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half 
Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt  or  sash  swathed  round  bm 
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body ;  but  his  face  was  neither  black  nor  copper-color,  but 
swarthj  and  dingy,  and  begrimed  with  soot,  as  if  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  toil  among  fires  and  forges.  He  had  a  shock 
of  coarse  black  hair,  that  stood  out  from  his  head  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  bore  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair  of  great 
red  eyes. 

What  are  you  doing  on  my  grounds  1 "  said  the  black 
man,  with  a  hoarse  growling  voice. 

"Tour  grounds  I"  said  Tom  with  a  sneer,  "no  more 
your  grounds  than  mine ;  they  belong  to  Deacon  Peabody. " 

"  Deacon  Peabody  be  d— d,"  said  the  stranger,  "  as  I 
flatter  myself  he  will  be,  if  he  does  not  look  more  to  his  own 
sins  and  less  to  those  of  his  neighbors.  Look  yonder,  and  see 
how  Deacon  Peabody  is  faring." 

Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  stranger  pointed, 
and  beheld  one  of  the  great  trees,  fair  and  flourishing  without, 
but  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  nearly  hewn 
through,  so  that  the  first  high  wind  was  likely  to  blow  it 
down.  On  the  bark  of  the  tree  was  scored  the  name  of 
Deacon  Peabody,  an  eminent  man,  who  had  waxed  wealthy  by 
driving  shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now  looked 
around,  and  found  most  of  the  tall  trees  marked  with  the 
name  of  some  great  man  of  the  colony,  and  all  more  or  less 
scored  by  the  axe.  The  one  on  which  he  had  been  seated, 
and  which  had  evidently  just  been  hewn  down,  bore  the  name 
of  Crowninshield ;  and  he  recollected  a  mighty  rich  man  of 
that  name,  who  made  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  which  it  was 
whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering. 

"  He*s  just  ready  for  burning ! said  the  black  man,  with 
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a  growl  of  triumph.  ^  You  see  1  am  likely  to  haye  a  good 
stock  of  firewood  for  winter." 

'^But  what  right  have  you,"  said  Tom,  ^'to  out  down 
Deacon  Peabody's  timber  ?  " 

^The  right  of  a  prior  cLum,^  said  the  other.  ^This 
woodland  belonged  to  me  long  before  one  of  your  white-fiiced 
race  put  foot  upon  the  soil." 

"  And  pray,  who  are  you,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?  "  said  Tom. 
Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am  the  wild  huntsman 
in  some  countries;  the  blade  miner  in  others.  In  this 
neighborhood  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  woods- 
man. I  am  he  to  whom  the  red  men  consecrated  this  spot, 
and  in  honor  of  whom  they  now  and  then  roasted  a  white 
man,  by  way  of  sweet^melling  sacri6ce.  Since  the  red  men 
have  been  exterminated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse  my- 
self by  presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  Ana- 
baptists ;  I  am  the  great  patron  and  prompter  of  slave-deal- 
ers, and  the  grand-master  of  the  Salem  witches." 

^  The  upshot  of  all  whidi  is,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,''  said 
Tom,  sturdily,  "  you  are  he  commonly  called  Old  Scratch." 

^The  same,  at  your  service!"  replied  the  black  man, 
with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  this  interview,  according  to  the 
old  story ;  though  it  has  almost  too  familiar  an  air  to  be 
credited.  One  would  think  that  to  meet  with  such  a  singular 
personage,  in  this  wild,  lonely  place,  would  have  shaken  any 
man's  nerves ;  but  Tom  was  a  hard-minded  fellow,  not  easily 
daunted,  and  he  had  lived  so  long  with  a  termagant  wife, 
that  he  did  not  even  fear  the  devO. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  commeneem^t  th^y  had  a  long  and 
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earnest  oonversation  tether,  as  Tom  returned  homeward. 
The  black  man  told  him  of  great  sums  of  money  buried  by 
Kidd  the  pirate,  under  the  oak-trees  on  the  high  ridge,  not 
far  from  the  morass.  All  these  were  under  his  command, 
and  protected  by  his  power,  so  that  none  could  find  them 
but  such  as  propitiated  his  favor.  These  he  offered  to  place 
within  Tom  Walker's  reach,  having  conceived  an  especial 
kindness  for  him ;  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  on  certain 
conditions.  What  these  conditions  were  may  be  easily  sur* 
mised,  though  Tom  never  disclosed  them  publicly.  TOiey 
must  have  been  very  hard,  for  he  required  time  to  think  of 
them,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles  when  money 
was  in  view.  When  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  the  stranger  paused — "  What  proof  have  I  that  all 
you  have  been  telling  me  is  true?"  said  Tom.  "There's 
my  signature,"  said  the  black  man,  pressing  his  finger  on 
Tom's  forehead.  So  saying,  he  turned  off  among  the  thickets 
of  the  swamp,  and  seemed,  as  Tom  said,  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  earth,  until  nothing  but  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders could  be  seen,  and  so  on,  imtil  he  totally  disappeared. 

When  Tom  readied  home,  he  found  the  black  print  of  a 
finger  burnt,  as  it  were,  into  his  forehead,  which  nothing  could 
obliterate. 

The  first  news  his  wife  had  to  tell  him  was  the  sudden 
death  of  Absalom  Crowninshield,  the  rich  buccaneer.  It  was 
announced  in  the  papers  with  the  usual  flourish,  that  ^A 
great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel." 

Tom  recollected  the  tree  which  his  black  friend  had  just 
hewn  down,  and  which  was  ready  for  baming.   ^  Let  the 
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freebooter  roast,"  said  Tom,  "  who  care« !  '*  He  now  felt  con- 
vinoed  that  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  was  no  illusion. 

He  was  not  prone  to  let  his  wife  into  his  confidence; 
but  as  this  was  an  uneasy  secret,  he  willingly  shared  it  with 
her.  All  her  avarice  was  awakened  at  die  mention  of  hidden 
gold,  and  she  urged  her  husband  to  comply  with  the  black 
man's  terms,  and  secure  what  would  make  them  wealthy  for 
life.  However  Tom  might  have  felt  disposed  to  sell  himself 
to  the  Devil,  he  was  determined  not  to  do  so  to  oblige  his  wife ; 
so  he  flatly  refused,  out  of  die  mere  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Many  and  bitter  were  the  quarrels  they  had  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  more  she  talked,  the  more  resolute  was  Tom  not  to  be 
damned  to  please  her. 

At  length  she  determined  to  drive  the  bargain  on  her 
own  account,  and  if  she  succeeded,  to  keep  all  the  g^n  to 
herself.  Being  of  the  same  fearless  temper  as  her  husband, 
she  set  off  for  the  old  Indian  fort  towards  the  close  of  a 
summer's  day.  She  was  many  hours  absent.  When  she 
came  back,  she  was  reserved  and  sullen  in  her  replies.  She 
spoke  something  of  a  black  man,  whom  she  had  met  about 
twilight,  hewing  at  the  root  of  a  tall  tree.  He  was  sulky, 
however,  and  would  not  come  to  terms :  she  was  to  go 
again  with  a  propitiatory  offering,  but  what  it  was  she  for- 
bore to  say. 

The  next  evening  she  set  off  again  for  the  swamp,  with 
her  apron  heavily  laden.  Tom  waited  and  waited  for  her, 
but  in  vain ;  midnight  came,  but  she  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance: morning,  noon,  night  returned,  but  still  she  did 
not  come.  Tom  now  grew  uneasy  for  her  safety,  especially 
as  he  found  she  had  carried  off  in  her  apron  the  silver  taapot 
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and  spoons,  and  every  portable  article  of  value.  Another  night 
elapsed,  another  morning  came ;  but  no  wife.  In  a  word,  she 
was  never  heard  of  more. 

What  was  her  real  fate  nobody  knows,  in  consequence  of 
so  many  pretending  to  know.  It  is  one  of  those  facts  which 
have  become  confounded  by  a  variety  of  historians.  Some 
asserted  that  she  lost  her  way  among  the  tangled  mazes  of 
the  swamp,  and  sank  into  some  pit  or  slough ;  others,  more 
uncharitable,  hinted  that  she  had  eloped  with  the  household 
booty,  and  made  off  to  some  other  province;  while  others 
surmised  that  the  tempter  had  decoyed  her  into  a  dismal 
quagmire,  on  the  top  of  which  her  hat  was  found  lying.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  it  was  said  a  great  black  man,  with  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  was  seen  late  that  very  evening  coming 
out  of  the  swamp,  carrying  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron, 
with  an  air  of  surly  triumph. 

The  most  current  and  probable  story,  however,  observes, 
that  Tom  Walker  grew  so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife 
and  his  property,  that  he  set  out  at  length  to  seek  them  both 
at  the  Indian  fort.  During  a  long  summer's  afternoon  he 
searched  about  the  gloomy  place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be 
seen.  He  called  her  name  repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded  to  his  voice,  as  he 
flew  screaming  by  ;  or  the  bull-frog  croaked  dolefully  from  a 
neighboring  pool.  At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown 
hour  of  twilight,  when  the  owls  began  to  hoot,  and  the  bats 
to  flit  about,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  clamor  of 
carrion  crows  hovering  about  a  cypress-tree.  He  looked  up, 
and  beheld  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hanging  m  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  great  vulture  perched  hard  by,  as 
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if  keeping  watch  upon  it.  He  leaped  with  joy ;  for  he  re- 
oognized  his  wife's  apron,  and  supposed  it  to  c<mtain  the 
household  valuables. 

"  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  property/'  said  he,  consolingly  to 
himself,  ^  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do  without  the  womaa.'' 

As  he  scrambled  up  the  tree,  the  vulture  spread  its  wide  - 
wings,  and  sailed  off  screaming  into  die  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest.    Toiki  seized  the  checked  apron,  but  woeful  sight ! 
found  nothing  but  a  heart  and  liver  tied  up  in  it ! 

Such,  according  to  this  most  authentic  old  story,  was  all 
that  was  to  be  found  of  Tom's  wile.  She  had  probably  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  black  man  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  her  husband ;  but  though  a  female  scold 
is  generally  considered  a  match  for  the  devil,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance she  appears  to  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  She  must 
have  died  game,  however ;  for  it  is  said  Tom  noticed  many 
prints  of  cloven  feet  deeply  stamped  about  the  tree,  and  found 
handfuls  of  hair,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  plucked  from 
the  coarse  black  shock  of  the  woodman.  Tom  knew  his  wife's 
prowess  by  experience.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he 
looked  at  the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  "  Egad,"  said 
he  to  himself,    Old  Scratch  must  have  had  a  tough  time  of 


Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  with 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  tor  he  was  a  man  of  fortitude.  He  even 
felt  something  like  gratitude  towards  the  black  woodman, 
who,  he  considered,  had  done  him  a  kindness.  He  sought, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  but  for 
some  time  without  success;  the  old  black-legs  played  shy, 
for  whatever  people  may  think,  he  is  not  always  to  be  had 
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for  calling  for :  he  knows  how  to  play  his  cards  when  pretty 
sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  whetted  Tom's 
eagerness  to  the  quick,  and  prepared  him  to  agree  to  any 
thing  rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treasure,  he  met  the 
black  man  one  evening  in  his  usual  woodman's  -dress,  with 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  sauntering  along  the  swamp,  and 
humming  a  time.  He  affected  to  receive  Tom's  advances 
with  great  indifTerence,  made  brief  replies,  and  went  on  hum- 
ming his  tune. 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought  him  to  business,  and 
they  began  to  haggle  about  the  terms  on  which  the  former 
was  to  have  the  pirate's  treasure.  There  was  one  condition 
which  need  not  be  mentioned,  being  generally  understood  in 
all  cases  where  the  devil  grants  favors;  but  there  were 
others  about  which,  though  of  less  importance,  he  was  inflezp 
ibly  obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the  money  found  through 
his  means  should  be  employed  in  his  service.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  Tom  should  employ  it  in  the  black  traffick ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave-ship.  This,  how- 
ever, Tom  resolutely  refused  :  he  was  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  but  the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  turn 
slave-trader. 

Finding  Tom  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  he  did  not  in- 
sist upon  it,  but  proposed,  instead,  that  he  should  turn 
usurer;  the  devil  being  extremely  anxious  for  the  increase 
of  usurers,  looking  upon  them  as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was  just  to  Tom's 
taste. 
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^  Yoo  shall  op^  a  broker's  sbop  in  Butiton  next  montliy' 
said  the  black  mati. 

"  I'll  do  it  to-morrow,  if  you  wish,"  said  Tom  Walker. 
"  You  shall  lend  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month." 


^  You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose  mortgages,  drive  the 
merchants  to  bankruptcy  " 

"  111  drive  them  to  the  d  ^1,"  cried  Tom  Wa}ker. 

You  are  the  usurer  for  my  money  ! "  said  black-legs 
with  delight.    "  When  will  you  want  the  rhino  1 " 

"  This  very  night" 

**  Done  ! "  said  the  devil. 

**  Dcme ! "  said  Tom  Walker. — So  they  shook  hands  and 
struck  a  bargain. 

A  few  days'  time  saw  Tom  Walker  seated  behind  his 
desk  in  a  counting-house  in  Boston. 

His  reputation  for  a  ready-moneyed  man,  who  would  lend 
money  out  for  a  good  consideration,  soon  spread  abroad. 
Everybody  remembers  the  time  of  Governor  Belcher,  when 
money  was  particularly  scarce.  It  was  a  time  of  paper 
credit.  The  country  had  been  deluged  with  government 
bills,  the  famous  Land  Bank  had  been  established ;  there  had 
been  a  rage  for  speculating;  the  people  had  run  mad  with 
schemes  for  new  settlements ;  for  building  cities  in  the  wil. 
demess ;  land-jobbers  went  about  with  maps  of  grants,  and 
townships,  and  Eldorados,  lying  nobody  knew  where,  but 
which  everybody  was  ready  to  purchase.  In  a  word,  the 
great  speculating  fever  which  breaks  out  every  now  and  then 
in  the  country,  had  raged  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  every* 
body  was  dreaming  of  making  sudden  fortunes  from  nothing. 


Egad,  I'll  charge  four !  "  replied  Tom  Walker. 
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Ab  usual  the  fever  had  subsided;  the  dream  had  gone  off, 
and  the  imaginary  fortunes  with  it ;  the  patients  were  lefl  in 
doleful  plight,  and  the  whole  country  resounded  with  the 
consequent  cry  of  "  hard  times." 

At  this  propitious  time  of  public  distress  did  Tom 
Walker  set  up  as  usurer  in  Boston.  His  door  was  soon 
thronged  by  customers.  The  needy  and  adventurous;  the 
gambling  speculator;  the  dreaming  land-jobber;  the  thrift- 
less tradesman ;  the  merchant  with  cracked  credit ;  in  short, 
every  one  driven  to  raise  money  by  desperate  means  and 
desperate  sacrifices,  hurried  to  Tom  Walker. 

Thus  Tom  was  the  universal  friend  of  the  needy,  and 
acted  like  a  friend  in  need ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  always 
exacted  good  pay  and  good  security.  In  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  applicant  was  the  hardness  of  his  terms.  He 
accumulated  bonds  and  mortgages;  gradually  squeezed  his 
customers  closer  and  closer :  and  sent  them  at  length,  dry  as 
a  sponge,  from  his  door. 

In  this  way  he  made  money  hand  over  hand ;  became  a 
rich  and  mighty  man,  and  exalted  his  cocked  hat  upon 
'CSiauge.  He  built  himself,  as  usual,  a  vast  house,  out  of 
ostentation ;  but  left  the  greater  part  of  it  unfinished  and 
unfbrnished,  out  of  parsimony.  He  even  set  up  a  carriage  in 
the  fulness  of  his  vainglory,  though  he  nearly  starved  the 
horses  which  drew  it ;  and  as  the  ungreased  wheels  groaned 
and  screeched  on  the  axle^rees,  you  would  have  thought  you 
heard  the  souls  of  the  poor  debtors  he  was  squeesing. 

As  Tom  waxed  old,  however,  he  grew  thoughtful. 
Having  secured  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  began  to 
feel  anxious  about  those  of  the  next.    He  thought  with  regret 
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on  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  his  black  friend,  and  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  cheat  him  out  of  the  conditions.  He  became^ 
therefore,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  violent  church-goer.  He  prayed 
loudly  and  strenuously,  as  if  heaven  were  to  be  taken  by 
force  of  lungs.  Indeed,  one  might  always  tell  when  he  had 
sinned  most  during  the  week,  by  the  clamor  of  his  Sunday 
devotion.  The  quiet  Christians  who  had  been  modestly  and 
steadfastly  travelling  Zionward,  were  struck  with  self-rer 
proach  at  seeing  themselves  so  suddenly  outstripped  in  their 
career  by  this  new-made  convert.  T<Hn  was  as  rigid  in 
religious  as  in  money  matters ;  he  was  a  stem  supervisor  and 
censurer  of  his  neighbors,  and  seemed  to  think  every  sin 
entered  up  to  their  account  became  a  credit  on  his  own  side  of 
the  page.  He  even  talked  of  the  expediency  of  reviving  the 
persecution  of  Quakers  and  Anabaptists.  In  a  word,  Tom's 
zeal  become  as  notorious  as  his  riches. 

Still,  in  spite  of  oil  this  strenuous  attention  to  forma, 
Tom  had  a  lurking  dread  that  the  devil,  after  all,  would  have 
his  due.  That  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares,  therefore, 
it  is  said  he  always  carried  a  small  Bible  in  his  coat-pockot. 
He  had  also  a  great  folio  Bible  on  his  counting-house  desk, 
and  would  frequently  be  found  reading  it  when  people  called 
on  business;  on  such  occasions  he  would  lay  his  green 
spectacles  in  the  book,  to  mark  the  place,  while  he  turned 
round  to  drive  some  usurious  bargain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crack-brained  In  his  old  daya, 
and  that  &ncying  his  end  approaching,  he  had  his  horse  new 
shod,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  buried  with  his  feet  uppers 
most;  because  he  supposed  that  at  the  last  day  the  world 
would  be  turned  upside  down ;  in  which  case  he  should  find 
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kis  borse  standing  ready  for  mounting,  and  he  was  deter> 
mined  at  the  worst  to  give  his  old  friend  a  run  for  it.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  old  wives'  fable.  If  he  really 
did  take  such  a  precaution,  it  was  totally  superfluous ;  at 


in  the  following  manner. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  in  the  dog-days,  just  as  a  ter- 
riUe  blade  thundergust  was  coming  up,  Tom  sat  in  his  count- 
ing house  in  his  white  linen  cap  and  India  silk  morning-gown. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  by  which  he 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  an  unlucky  land  speculator  for 
whom  he  had  professed  the  greatest  friendship.  The  poor 
land-jobber  begged  him  to  grant  a  few  months'  indul- 
gence. Tom  had  grown  testy  and  irritated,  and  refused 
another  day. 

^My  &mily  will  be  ruined,  and  brought  upon  the 
parish,"  said  the  land-jobber.  ^Charity  begins  at  home," 
replied  Tom ;  "  I  must  take  care  of  myself  in  these  hard 
tames." 

"  You  have  made  so  much  money  out  of  me,"  said  the 
speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety — ^**The  devil  take 
me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  made  a  farthing  ! " 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks  at  the  street 
door.  He  stepped  out  to  see  who  was  there.  A  black  man 
was  holding  a  black  horse,  which  neighed  and  stamped  with 
impatience. 

*'  Tom,  you're  come  for,"  said  the  Uack  fellow,  gruffly. 
Tom  shrank  back,  but  too  late.  He  had  lefl  his  little  Bible 
at  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  big  Bible  on  the  desk 


least  so  says  the  authentic  old  l^end ;  which  closes  his  story 
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buried  under  the  mortgage  he  was  about  to  foreclose :  never 
was  sinner  taken  more  unawares.  The  black  man  whisked 
him  like  a  child  into  the  saddle,  gave  the  horse  the  lash,  and 
away  he  galloped,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  in  the  midst  of  the 
thunderstorm.  The  clerks  stuck  their  pens  behind  their  ears, 
and  stared  after  him  from  the  windows.  Away  went  Tom 
Walker,  dashing  down  the  streets ;  his  white  cap  bobbing  up 
and  down ;  his  morning-gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his 
steed  striking  Are  out  of  the  pavement  at  every  bound. 
When  the  clerks  turned  to  look  for  the  black  man  he  had 
disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  foredose  the  mortgage. 
A  countryman  who  lived  on  the  border  of  the  swamp,  re- 
ported that  in  the  height  of  the  thundergust  he  had  heard  a 
great  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a  howling  along  the  road,  and 
running  to  the  window  caught  sight  of  a  figure,  such  as  I  have 
described,  on  a  horse  that  galloped  like  mad  across  the  fielda, 
over  the  hills,  and  down  into  the  black  hemlock  swamp 
towards  the  old  Indian  fort ;  and  that  shortly  after  a  thunder- 
bolt filing  in  that  direction  seemed  to  set  the  whole  forest 
in  a  blaze. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  shook  their  heads  and  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  but  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
witches  and  goblins,  and  tricks  of  the  devil,  in  all  kinds  of 
shapes,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  that  they  were 
not  so  much  horror-struck  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Trustees  were  appointed  to  take  chaise  of  Tom's  eflects. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon.  On 
searching  his  coflers  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages  were  found 
reduced  to  ciuda*8.    In  place  of  gold  and  silver  his  iron 
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diest  was  filled  with  diips  and  shavings ;  two  skeletons  lay 
in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved  horses,  and  the  very 
next  day  his  great  house  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the 


Sudi  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Let  all  griping  money-brokers  lay  this  story  to 
heart.  The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  very  hole  un- 
der the  oak-trees,  whence  he  dug  Kidd's  money,  is  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  ;  and  the  neighboring  swamp  and  old  Indian  fort  are 
often  haunted  in  stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback,  in 
morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is  doubtless  the  troubled 
spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  fact,  the  story  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of  that  popttlar  saying,  so 
prevalent  throughout  New  England,  of  "  The  Devil  and  Tom 
Walker." 


Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  purport  of  the 
tale  told  by  the  Cape  Cod  whaler.  There  were  divers  trivial 
particulars  which  I  have  omitted,  and  which  whiled  away  the 
morning  very  pleasantly,  until  the  time  of  tide  favorable  to 
fishing  being  passed,  it  was  proposed  to  land,  and  refresh 
ourselves  under  the  trees,  till  the  noontide  heat  should  have 
abated. 

We  accordingly  landed  on  a  delectable  part  of  the  island 
of  Manhatta,  in  that  shady  and  embowered  tract  formerly 
under  the  domain  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  the  Hardenbrooks. 
It  was  a  spot  well  known  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  aquatio 
fixpeditioni  of  my  boyhood.   Not  &r  from  where  we  landed 
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there  was  an  old  Dutch  fiimily  vault,  coustnictcd  in  the  side 
of  a  bank,  which  had  been  an  object  of  great  awe  and  fable 
among  my  schoolboy  associates.  We  had  peeped  into  it 
during  one  of  our  coasting  voyages,  and  been  startled  by  the 
fight  of  mouldering  coffins  and  musty  bones  within;  but 
what  had  given  it  the  most  fearful  interest  m  our  eyea,  was 
Its  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the  pirate  wreck  whidi 
lay  rotting  among  the  rocks  of  Hell-gate.  There  were 
stories  also  of  smuggling  connected  with  it,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  a  time  when  this  retired  spot  was  owned  by  ^  noted 
burgher,  called  Ready  Money  Provost ;  a  man  of  whom  it 
was  whispered  that  he  had  many  mysterious  dealings  with 
parts  beyond  the  seas.  All  these  things,  however,  had  been 
jumbled  together  in  our  minds  in  that  vague  way  in  which 
such  themes  are  mingled  up  in  the  tales  of  boyhood. 

While  I  was  pondering  upon  these  matters,  my  com- 
panions had  spread  a  repast,  ftortx  the  contents  of  our  well- 
stored  pannier,  under  a  broad  chestnut,  on  the  greensward 
which  swept  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  we  solaced 
ourselves  on  the  cool  grassy  carpet  during  the  warm  sunnj 
hours  of  mid-day.  While  lolling  on  the  grass,  indulging  in 
that  kind  of  musing  reverie  of  which  I  am  fond,  I  summoned 
up  the  dusky  recollections  of  my  boyhood  respecting  this 
place,  and  repeated  them  like  the  imperfectly  remembered 
traces  of  a  dream,  .for  the  amusement  of  my  companions. 
When  I  had  finished,  a  worthy  old  burgher,  John  Josse  Van- 
dermoere,  the  same  who  once  related  to  tne  the  adventures 
of  Dolph  Ileyliger,  broke  silence,  and  observed,  that  he 
recollected  a  story  of  money-digging,  which  occurred  in  this 
very  neighborhood,  and  might  aooount  for  some  of  the 
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traditions  whicb  I  had  heard  in  my  boyhood.  As  we  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  authentic  narrators  in  the  province, 
we  be^ed  him  to  let  us  have  the  particulars,  and  accordingly, 
while  we  solaced  ourselves  with  a  dean  long  pipe  of  Blaso 
Moore's  best  tobacco,  the  authentic  John  Josse  Vandermoere 
related  the  following  tale. 


WOLFERT  WEBBER,  OR  GOLDEN 
DREAMS. 


TN  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and — 
-■-  blank — for  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date ;  however, 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  thete 
lived  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoes  a  worthy  bui^gfaer, 
Wolfert  Webber  by  name.  He  was  descended  from  old 
Cobus  Webber  of  the  Brille  in  Holland,  one  of  the  original 
settlers,  famous  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of  cabbages, 
and  who  came  over  to  the  province  during  the  protectorship 
of  Oloflfe  Van  Kortlandt,  otherwise  called  the  Dreanfer. 

The  field  in  whfch  Cobus  Webber  first  planted  himself 
and  his  cabbages  had  remdned  ever  since  in  the  &mily,  who 
continued  in  the  same  line  of  husbandry,  wit*i  that  pnuse- 
worthy  perseverance  for  which  our  Dutch  burgners  are  noted. 
The  whole  fiunily  genius,  during  several  generations,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  and  development  of  this  one  noble 
vegetable ;  and  to  this  concentration  of  intellect  may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  the  prodigious  renown  to  which  the  Webber 
cabbages  attained. 

The  Webber  dynasty  continued  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion ;  and  never  did  a  Ime  give  more  unquestionable  proo& 
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of  Intimacy.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  looks,  as  well 
as  the  territory  of  his  sire ;  and  had  the  portraits  of  this  line 
of  tranquil  potentates  been  taken,  they  would  have  presented 
a  row  of  heads  marvellously  resembling  in  shape  and  magni- 
tude the  vegetables  over  which  they  reigned. 

The  seat  of  government  continued  unchanged  in  the  fam- 
ily mansion : — a  Dutch-built  house,  with  a  front,  or  rather 
gable-end  of  yellow  brick,  tapering  to  a  point,  with  the  cus- 
tomary iron  weathercock  at  the  top.  Every  thing  about  the 
building  bore  the  air  of  long-settled  ease  and  security. 
Flights  of  martins  peopled  the  little  coops  nailed  against  its 
walls,  and  swallows  built  their  nests  under  the  eaves ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  these  house-loving  birds  bring  good 
luck  to  the  dwelling  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  In  a 
bright  summer  morning  in  early  summer,  it  was  delectable 
to  hear  their  cheerful  notes,  as  they  sported  about  in  the  pure 
sweet  air,  chirping  forth,  as  it  were,  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Webbers. 

Thus  quietly  and  comfortably  did  this  excellent  family 
vegetate  under  the  shade  of  a  mighty  button-wood  tree,  which 
by  little  and  little  grew  so  great  as  entirely  to  overshadow 
their  palace.  The  city  gradually  spread  its  suburbs  round 
their  domain.  Houses  sprang  up  to  interrupt  their  prospects. 
The  rural  lanes  in  the  vicinity  began  to  grow  into  the  bustle 
and  populousness  of  streets ;  in  short,  with  all  the  habits  of 
rustic  life  they  began  to  find  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  hereditary 
diaracter,  and  hereditary  possessions,  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  petty  German  princes  in  the  midst  of  the  empire.  Wol- 
fert  was  Uie  last  of  the  line,  and  succeeded  to  the  patriarehal 
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bench  at  the  door,  under  the  fiimily  tree,  and  Bwajed  the 
soeptre  of  his  fathers,  a  kind  of  rural  potentate  in  the  midst 
of  the  metropolis. 

To  share  the  eares  and  sweets  of  sovereignty,  he  had  taken 
unto  himself  a  helpmate,  one  of  that  excellent  kind,  caUed 
stirring  women ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  one  of  those  notable 
Httle  housewives  who  are  always  busy  where  there  is  nothing 
to  do.  Her  activity,  however,  took  one  particular  direction ; 
her  whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  intense  knitting ;  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  walking  or  sitting,  her  needles  were  con- 
tinually in  motion,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  by  her  un- 
wearied industry  she  very  nearly  supplied  her  household 
with  stockings  throughout  the  year.  This  worthy  couple 
were  blessed  with  one  dau^ter,  who  was  brought  up  with 
great  tenderness  and  care ;  uncommon  pains  had  been  taken 
with  her  education,  so  that  she  could  stitch  in  every  variety 
of  way ;  make  all  kinds  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  mark 
her  own  name  on  a  sampler.  The  influence  of  her  taste  was 
seen  also  in  the  family  garden,  where  the  omaniental  began 
to  mingle  with  the  useful ;  whole  rows  of  fiery  marigolds  and 
splendid  hollyhocks  bordered  the  cabbage-beds ;  and  gigantic 
sunflowers  lolled  their  broad  jolly  fiices  over  the  fences,  seem- 
ing to  ogle  most  affectionately  the  passers-by. 

Thus  reigned  and  v^etated  Wolfert  Webber  over  his 
paternal  acres,  peacefully  and  contentedly.  Not  but  that, 
like  all  other  sovereigns,  he  had  his  occasional  cares  and  vex- 
ations. The  growth  of  his  native  city  sometimes  caused,  him 
annoyance.  His  little  territory  gradually  became  hemmed 
in  by  streets  and  houses,  which  intercepted  air  and  sunshine. 
He  was  now  and  then  subjected  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
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border  population  that  infest  the  streets  of  a  metropolis; 
who  would  make  midnight  forays  into  his  dominions,  and 
carry  off  captive  whole  platoons  of  his  noblest  subjects. 
Vagrant  swine  would  make  a  descent,  too,  now  and  then, 
when  the  gate  was  left  open,  and  lay  all  waste  before  them ; 
and  mischievous  urchins  would  decapitate  the  illustrious  sun- 
flowers, the  glory  of  the  garden,  as  they  lolled  their  heads  so 
fondly  over  the  walls.  Still  all  these  were  petty  grievances, 
whicli  might  now  and  fJien  ruffle  the  surface  of  his  mind,  as  a 
summer  breeze  will  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  mill-pond;  but 
they  could  not  disturb  the  deep-seated  quiet  of  his  soul.  He 
would  but  seize  a  trusty  staff,  that  stood  behind  the  door, 
issue  suddenly  out,  and  anoint  the  back  of  the  aggressor, 
whether  pig  or  urchin,  and  then  return  within  doors,  marvel- 
lously refreshed  and  tranquillized. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  to  honest  Wolfert,  however, 
was  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  expenses  of 
living  doubled  and  trebled;  but  he  could  not  double  and 
treble  the  magnitude  of  his  cabbages ;  and  the  number  of 
competitors  prevented  the  increase  of  price ;  thus,  therefore, 
while  every  one  around  him  grew  richer,  Wolfert  grew 
poorer,  and  he  could  not,  for  Ae  life  of  him,  perceive  how  the 
evil  was  to  be  remedied. 

This  growing  care,  which  increased  from  day  to  day,  had 
its  gradual  effect  upon  our  worthy  burgher ;  insomuch,  that 
it  at  length  implanted  two  or  cnree  wrinkles  in  his  brow ; 
things  unknown  before  in  the  family  of  the  Webbers ;  and  it 
seemed  to  pinch  up  the  comers  of  his  cocked  hat  into  an  ex* 
pression  of  anxiety,  totally  opposite  to  the  tranquil,  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  beavers  of  his  illustrious  progenitors 
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Perhaps  even  this  would  not  have  materially  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  mind,  had  he  had  only  himself  and  his  wife 
to  care  for ;  but  there  was  his  daughter  gradually  growing  to 
maturity;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  when  daughters 
begin  to  ripen,  no  fruit  nor  flower  requires  so  much  looking 
after.  I  have  no  talent  at  describing  female  charms,  else  fain 
would  I  depict  the  progress  of  this  little  Dutch  beauty. 
How  her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  her  cherry 
lips  redder  and  redder ;  and  how  she  ripened  and  ripened, 
and  rounded  and  rounded  in  the  opening  breath  of  sixteen 
summers,  until,  in  her  seventeenth  spring,  she  seemed  ready 
to  burst  out  of  her  bodice,  like  a  half  blown  rose-bud. 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  could  I  but  show  her  as  she  was  then, 
tricked  out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  the  hereditary  finery  of 
the  old  Dutch  clothes-press,  of  which  her  mother  had  con- 
fided to  her  the  key.  The  wedding-drees  of  her  grandmother, 
modernized  for  use,  with  sundry  ornaments,  handed  down  as 
heirlooms  in  the  family.  Her  pale  brown  hair  smoothed 
with  buttermilk  in  flat  waving  lines  on  each  side  of  her  &ir 
forehead.  The  chain  of  yellow  virgin  gold,  that  encircled  her 
neck ;  the  little  cross,  that  just  rested  at  the  entrance  of  a  soft 
valley  of  happiness,  as  if  it  would  sanctify  the  plape.  The — 
but,  pooh  ! — it  is  not  for  an  old  man  like  me  to  be  prosing 
about  female  beauty ;  suffice  it  to  say.  Amy  had  attained  her 
seventeenth  year.  Long  since  had  her  sampler  exhibited 
hearts  in  couples  desperately  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  true 
lovers'  knots  worked  in  deep  blue  silk ;  and  it  was  evident 
she  began  to  languish  for  some  more  int^esting  occupation 
than  the  rearing  of  sunflowers  or  pickling  of  cucumbers. 

At  this  critical  period  of  female  existenoo,  when  the  heart 
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within  a  damsel^s  bosom,  like  its  emblem,  the  miniature 
which  hangs  without^  is  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  a  single 
image,  a  new  visitor  began  to  make  his  appearance  under  the 
roof  of  Wolfert  Webber.  This  was  Dirk  Waldron,  the  only 
son  of  a  poor  widow,  but  who  could  boast  of  more  fathers 
than  any  lad  in  the  province ;  for  his  mother  had  had  four 
husbands,  and  this  only  child ;  so  that  though  bom  in  her  last 
wedlock,  he  might  &ir]y  claim  to  be  the  tardy  fruit  of  a  long 
course  of  cultivation.  This  son  of  four  fathers,  united  the 
merits  and  the  vigor  of  all  his  sires.  If  he  had  not  had  a 
great  family  before  him,  he  seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  one 
after  him ;  for  you  had  only  to  look  at  the  fresh  bucksome 
youth,  to  see  that  he  was  formed  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
mighty  race. 

This  youngster  gradually  became  an  intimate  vbitor  of 
the  &mily.  He  talked  little,  but  he  sat  long.  He  filled  the 
fatiier's  pipe  when  it  was  empty,  gathered  up  the  mother's 
knitting-^ieedle,  or  ball  of  worsted  when  it  fell  to  the  ground ; 
stroked  the  sleek  coat  of  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  replen- 
ished the  teapot  for  the  daughter  from  the  bright  copper 
kettle  that  sang  before  the  fire.  All  these  quiet  little  ofikes 
may  seem  of  trifling  import;  but  when  true  love  is  trans- 
lated into  Low  Dutch,  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  eloquently 
expresses  itself.  They  were  not  lost  upon  the  Webber  fem. 
ily.  The  winning  youngster  found  marvellous  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother;  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  albeit  the  most 
staid  and  demure  of  her  kind,  gave  indubitable  signs  of  ap- 
probation of  his  vbits,  the  teakettle  seemed  to  sing  out  a 
cheering  note  of  welcome  at  his  approach,  and  if  the  sly 
glances  of  the  daughter  might  be  ri^^y  read,  as  she  sal 
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bridling  and  dimpling^  and  sewing  by  her  mother's  side,  she 
was  not  a  whit  behind  Dame  Webber,  or  grimalkin,  or  the 
teakettle,  in  good  will. 

Wolfert  alone  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  Pro- 
foundly wrapt  np  in  meditation  on  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
his  cabbages,  he  sat  looking  in  the  fire,  and  puffing  his  pipe  in 
silence.  One  night,  however,  as  the  gentle  Amy,  according 
to  custom,  lighted  her  lover  to  the  outer  door,  and  he, 
according  to  custom,  took  his  parting  salute,  the  smack  re- 
sounded so  vigorously  through  the  long,  silent  entry,  i»  to 
startle  even  the  dull  ear  of  Wolfert  He  was  slowly  roused 
to  a  new  source  of  anxiety.  It  had  never  entered  into  his 
head  that  this  mere  child,  who,  as  it  seemed,  but  the  other 
day  had  been  climbing  about  his  knees,  and  playing  with 
dolls  and  buby-houses,  could  all  at  once  be  thinking  of  lovers 
and  matrimony.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  examined  into  the  fact, 
and  really  fbund  that  while  he  had  been  dreaming  of  other 
matters,  she  had  actually  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  what 
was  worse,  had  fallen  in  love.  Here  arose  new  cares  for 
Wolfert.  He  was  a  kind  &ther,  but  he  was  a  prudent  man. 
The  young  man  was  a  lively,  stirring  lad ;  but  then  he  had 
neither  money  nor  land.  Wolfert's  ideas  all  ran  in  one 
channel ;  and  he  saw  no  alternative  in  case  of  a  marriage,  but 
to  portion  off  the  young  couple  with  a  comer  of  his  cabbage 
garden,  the  whole  of  which  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  &mily. 

Like  a  prudent  &ther,  therefore,  he  determined  to  nip  this 
passion  in  the  bud,  and  forbade  the  youngster  the  house; 
though  sorely  did  it  go  against  his  fatherly  heart,  and  jnany  a 
siknt  tear  did  it  cause  in  the  bri^t  eye  of  his  dau^^ter. 
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She  showed  heraell^  however,  a  pattern  of  filial  piety  and 
obedience.  She  never  pouted  and  sulked  ;  she  never  flew  in 
the  face  of  parental  authority ;  she  never  flew  into  a  passion, 
nor  fell  into  hysterics,  as  many  romantic  novel-read  young 
ladies  would  da  Not  she,  indeed!  She  was  none  such 
heroical  rebellious  trumpery,  I'll  warrant  ye.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  acquiesced  like  an  obedient  daughter,  shut  the 
street  door  in  her  lover's  fkoe,  and  if  ever  she  did  grant  him 
an  interview,  it  was  either  out  of  the  kitchen  window^  or  over 
the  garden  fence. 

Wolfert  was  deeply  cogitating  these  matters  in  his  mind, 
and  his  brow  wrinkled  with  unusual  care,  as  he  wended  his 
way  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  rural  inn,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Dutch  part  of 
the  community,  from  being  always  held  by  a  Dutch  line  of 
landlords,  and  retaining  an  air  and  rdish  of  the  good  old 
times.  It  was  a  Dutch-built  house,  that  had  probably  been  a 
country  seat  of  some  opulont  burgher  in  the  early  time  of  the 
settlement.  It  stood  near  a  point  of  land,  called  Corlear's 
ITook,  which  stretches  out  into  the  Sound,  and  against  which 
the  tide,  at  its  flux  and  reflux,  sets  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity. The  venerable  and  somewhat  crazy  mansion  was  distin- 
guished from  a&r,  by  a  grove  of  elms  and  sycamores  thlit 
seemed  to  wave  a  hospitable  invitation,  while  a  few  weeping- 
willows,  with  their  dank,  drooping  foliage,  resembling  fallen 
waters,  gave  an  idea  of  coolness,  that  rendered  it  an  attractive 
^t  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Here,  therefore,  as  I  said,  resorted  many  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  Manhattoes,  where,  while  some  played  at  shuflle- 
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board  and  quoits  and  ninepins,  others  smoked  a  deliberate 
pipe,  and  talked  over  public  aifaurs. 

It  was  on  a  blustering  autumnal  afternoon  that  Wolfert 
made  his  visit  to  the  inn.  The  grove  of  elms  and  willows 
was  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  whirled  in  rustling  eddies 
about  the  fields.  The  nine-pin  allej  was  deserted,  for  the 
premature  chilliness  of  the  day  had  driven  the  company 
within  doors.  As  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  habitual 
dub  was  in  session,  composed  prindpally  of  regular  Dutch 
burghers,  though  mingled  occasionally  with  persons  of  various 
character  and  country,  as  is  natural  in  a  place  of  such  motley 
population. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  in  a  huge  leadier-bottomed  arm-diair, 
sat  the  dictator  of  this  little  world,  the  venerable  Rem,  or  as 
it  was  pronounced,  Ramm  Rapelye.  He  was  a  man  of  Wal- 
loon race,  and  illustrious  for  the  antiquity  of  his  line;  his 
great-grandmother  having  been  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
the  province.  But  he  was  still  more  illustrious  for  his 
wealth  and  dignity :  he  had  long  filled  the  noble  ofiice  of 
alderman,  and  was  a  man  to  whom  the  governor  himself  took 
off  his  hat.  He  had  maintained  possession  of  the  leather- 
bottomed  chair  from  time  immemorial ;  and  had  gradually 
waxed  in  bulk  as  he  sat  in  his  seat  of  government,  until  in 
the  course  of  years  he  filled  its  whole  magnitude.  His  word 
was  decisive  with  his  subjects ;  for  he  was  so  rich  a  man,  that 
he  was  never  expected  to  support  any  opinion  by  argument. 
The  landlord  waited  on  him  with  peculiar  officiousness ;  not 
that  he  paid  better  than  his  neighbors,  but  then  the  coin  of  a 
rich  man  seems  always  to  be  so  much  more  acceptable^ 
The  landlord  had  ever  a  pleasant  word  and  a  joke,  to  insin- 
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Date  in  the  ear  of  the  august  Ramm.  It  is  true,  Ramm  never 
laughed,  and,  indeed,  ever  maintained  a  mastifi^like  gravity, 
and  even  surliness  of  aspect ;  yet  he  now  and  then  rewarded 
mine  host  with  a  tok^  of  approbation ;  which  though  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  grunt,  still  delighted  the 
landlord  more  than  a  broad  laugh  fh>m  a  poorer  man. 

^  This  will  be  a  rough  night  for  the  money-diners,"  said 
mine  host,  as  a  gust  of  wind  howled  round  the  house,  and 
rattled  at  the  windows. 

^  What !  are  they  at  their  works  i^ain  1  ^  said  an  English 
half-pay  captain,  with  one  eye,  who  was  a  very  frequent  at- 
tendant at  the  inn. 

"  Aye,  are  they,"  said  the  landlord,  "  and  well  may  they 
be.  They've  had  luck  of  late.  They  say  a  great  pot  of 
money  has  been  dug  up  in  the  fields,  just  behind  Stuyve- 
sant's  orcliard.  Folks  think  it  must  have  been  buried  there 
in  old  times,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor." 

^  Fudge ! "  said  the  one^yed  man  of  war,  as  he  added  a 
small  portion  of  water  to  a  bottom  of  brandy. 

"  Well,  you  may  believe  it  or  not  as  you  please,"  said 
mine  host,  somewhat  nettled ;  "  but  every  body  knows  that 
the  old  governor  buried  a  great  deal  of  his  money  at  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  troubles,  when  the  English  red  coats  seized  on 
the  province.  They  say,  too,  the  old  gentleman  walks ;  aye, 
and  in  the  very  same  dress  that  he  wears  in  the  picture  that 
hangs  up  in  the  family  house." 

"  Fudge ! "  said  the  half-pay  officer. 

«  Fudge,  if  you  please  ! — ^But  didn't  Comey  Van  Zandt 
see  him  at  midnight,  stalking  about  in  the  meadow  with  his 
wooden  kg,.and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  that  flashed  like 
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fire  1  And  what  can  he  be  waUdng  for,  bnt  beeauae  peofde 
have  been  troubling  the  place  where  he  buried  his  monej  in 
old  times?" 

Here  the  landlord  waa  interrupted  by  several  guttural 
sounds  from  Bamm  Bapelye^  beitokening  that  he  was  labor- 
ing with  the  unusual  produoticm  of  an  idea.  As  he  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  slighted  by  a  prudent  publican,  mine  host 
re^>ectfully  paused  until  he  should  deliver  lumsd£  Hie 
corpulent  frame  of  this  mighty  bui^er  now  gave  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  volcanic  mountain  on  the  point  of  an  eruption. 
First,  there  was  a  certain  heavipg  of  the  abdomen,  not  unlike 
an  earthquake ;  then  was  emitted  a  cloud  of  tobacco^moke 
from  that  crater,  his  mouth ;  then  there  was  a  kind  of  rattle 
in  the  throat,  as  if  the  idea  were  working  its  way  up  through 
a  r^on  of  phlegm ;  then  there  were  several  disjointed  mem* 
hers  of  a  sentence  tiurown  out,  ending  in  a  cough ;  at  length 
his  voice  forced  its  way  into  a  slow,  but  absolute  tone  of  a 
man  who  feels  the  weight  of  his  purse,  if  not  of  his  ideas ; 
every  portion  of  his  speech  being  marked  by  a  testy  puff  of 
tobacco-smoke. 

"  Who  talks  of  old  Peter  Stuyveeant's  walking  1 — ^puff-* 
Have  people  no  respect  for  persons  1 — ^puff— puff— Peter 
Stuyvesant  knew  better  what  to  do  with  his  money  than  to 
bury  it — puff— I  know  the  Stuyvesant  family — puff— every 
one  of  them — puff— not  a  more  respectable  fiunily  in  the 
province — puff— old  standards — ^puff^warm  householders— 
puff— none  of  your  upstarts— puflP—pufl^puff. — ^Don^t  talk 
to  me  of  Peter  Stuy vesant's  walking— *puff— puff— puff- 
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op  his  mouth,  till  it  wrinkled  at  each  corner,  and  redoubled 
his  smoking  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  cloudy  volumes 
soon  wreathed  round  his  head,  as  the  smoke  envelopes  the 
awful  summit  of  Mount  Etna. 

A  general  silence  followed  the  suddra  rebuke  of  this  very 
rk^  man.  The  subject,  however,  was  too  interesting  to  be 
readily  abandoned.  The  conversation  soon  broke  forth  again 
fix)m  the  lips  of  Peechy  Prauw  Van  Hook,  the  chronicler  of 
the  club,  one  of  those  prosing,  narrative  old  men  who  seem 
to  be  troubled  with  an  incontinence  of  words,  as  they  grow 
old. 

Peechy  could,  at  any  time,  tell  as  many  stories  in  an  even- 
ing as  his  hearers  could  digest  in  a  month.  He  now  resumed 
the  conversation,  by  affirming  that,  to  his  knowledge,  money 
had,  at  different  times,  been  digged  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  The  lucky  persons  who  had  discovered  them  had  al- 
ways dreamt  of  them  three  times  beforehand,  and  what  was 
worthy  of  remark,  those  treasures  had  never  been  found  but 
by  some  descendant  of  the  good  old  Dutch  families,  which 
dearly  proved  that  they  had  been  buried  by  Dutchmen  in 
the  olden  time. 

**'  Fiddlestick  with  your  Dutdmien ! "  cried  the  half-pay 
officer.  ^  The  Dutch  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiiem.  They 
were  all  buried  by  Eidd  the  piratOi  and  his  crew." 

Here  a  key-note  was  touched  that  roused  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  name  of  Captain  Kidd  was  like  a  talisman  in 
those  times,  and  was  associated  with  a  thousand  marvellous 
stories. 

The  half-pay  officer  todc  the  teal  4nd  in  his  narrations 
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filthered  upon  Kidd  all  the  plunderings  and  exploits  of  Moi^ 
gan,  Blackbeardy  and  the  whole  list  of  bloody  buoeaneers. 

The  officer  was  a  man  of  great  weight  among  the  peaces 
able  members  of  the  club,  by  reason  of  his  warlike  character 
and  gunpowder  tales.  All  his  golden  stories  of  Kidd,  how. 
ever,  and  of  the  booty  he  had  buried,  were  obstinately 
rivalled  by  the  tales  of  Peechy  Prauw,  who,  rather  than 
suffer  his  Dutch  progenitors  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  foreign  free- 
booter, enriched  every  field  and  shore  in  the  neighborhood 
with  the  hidden  wealth  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  contem* 
poraries. 

Not  a  word  of  this  conversation  was  lost  upon  Wolfert 
Webber.  He  returned  pensively  home,  full  of  magnificent 
ideas.  The  soil  of  his  native  island  seemed  to  be*  turned  into 
gold  dust ;  and  every  field  to  teem  with  treasure.  His  head 
almost  reeled  at  the  thought  how  often  he  must  have  heedr 
lessly  rambled  over  places  where  countless  sums  lay, 
scarcely  covered  by  the  turf  beneath  his  feet.  His  mind  was 
in  an  uproar  with  this  whirl  of  new  ideas.  As  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  and  the 
little  realm  wher^  the  Webbers  had  so  long,  and  so  content- 
edly  flourished,  his  gorge  rose  at  the  narrowness  of  his  des- 
tiny. 

Unlucky  Wolfert ! "  exclaimed  he ;  "  others  can  go  to  bed 
and  dream  themselves  into  whole  mines  of  wealth ;  they  have 
but  to  seize  a  spade  in  the  morning,  and  turn  up  doubloons 
like  potatoes ;  but  thou  must  dream  of  hardships,  and  rise  to 
poverty — must  dig  thy  field  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
and  yet  raise  nothing  but  cabbages ! " 

Wol^  Webber  went  to  b^  with  a  hea^  heart ;  and  H 
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was  long  before  the  golden  visions  that  disturbed  his  brain 
permitted  him  to  sink  into  repose.  The  same  visions,  how- 
ever, extended  into  his  sleeping  thoughls,  and  assumed  a  more 
definite  form.  He  dreamt  that  he  had  discovered  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  the  centre  of  his  garden.  At  every  stroke 
of  the  spade  he  laid  bare  a  golden  ingot ;  diamond  crosses 
sparkled  out  of  the  dust;  bags  of  money  turned  up  their 
bellies,  corpulent  with  pieces-of-eight,  or  venerable  doub- 
loons ;  and  chests,  wedged  close  with  moidores,  ducats,  and 
pistareenSy  yawned  before  his  ravished  eyes,  and  vomited 
forth  their  glittering  contents. 

Wolfert  awoke  a  poorer  man  than  ever.  He  had  no 
heart  to  go  about  his  daily  concerns,  which  appeared  so 
paltry  and  profitless;  but  sat  all  day  long  in  the  chimney 
corner,  picturing  to  himself  ingots  and  heaps  of  gold  in  the 
fire.  The  next  night  his  dream  was  repeated.  He  was  again 
in  his  garden,  digging,  and  laying  open  stores  of  hidden 
wealth.  There  was  something  very  singular  in  this  repeti- 
tion. He  passed  another  day  of  reverie,  and  though  it  was 
cleaning  day,  and  the  house,  as  usual  in  Dutch  households, 
^completely  topsy-turvy,  yet  he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the  gen- 
eral uproar. 

The  third  night  he  went  to  bed  with  a  palpitating  heart 
He  put  on  his  red  night-cap  wrong  side  outwards,  for  good 
luck.  It  was  deep  midnight  before  his  anxious  mind  could 
settle  itself  into  sleep.  Again  the  golden  dream  was  re- 
peated, and  agun  he  saw  his  garden  teeming  with  ingots  and 
money-bags. 

Wolfert  rose  the  next  morning  in  complete  bewilderment 
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A  dream,  three  times  repeated,  was  never  known  to  lie ;  and 
if  so,  h'.8  fortune  was  made. 

In  his  agitation  he  put  on  his  waistcoat  with  the  hind  part 
before,  and  this  was  a  corroboration  of  good  luck.  He  no 
longer  doubted  that  a  huge  store  of  money  lay  buried  some- 
where in  his  cabbage  field,  coyly  waiting  to  be  sought  for ; 
and  he  repined  at  having  so  long  been  scratching  about  the 
surface  of  the  soil  instead  of  digging  to  the  centre. 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  full  of  these  specu- 
lations ;  asked  his  daughter  to  put  a  lump  of  gold  into  his 
tea,  and  on  handing  his  wife  a  plate  of  slap-jacks,  begged  her 
to  help  herself  to  a  doubloon. 

His  grand  care  now  was  how  to  secure  this  immense 
treasure  without  its  being  known.  Instead  of  his  working 
regularly  in  his  grounds  in  the  daytime,  he  now  stole  from 
his  bed  at  night,  and  with  spade  and  pickaxe,  went  to  work  to 
rip  up  and  dig  about  his  paternal  acres,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  In  a  little  time  the  whole  garden,  which  had  pre- 
sented such  a  goodly  and  regular  appearance,  with  its  phalanx 
of  cabbages,  like  a  vegetable  army  in  battle  array,  was 
reduced  to  s  scene  of  devastation ;  while  the  relentless  Wol- 
fert,  with  night-cap  on  head,  and  lantern  and  spade  in  hand, 
stalked  through  the  slaughtered  ranks,  the  destroying  angel 
of  his  own  vegetable  world. 

Every  morning  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  cabbages  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  from  the 
tender  sprout  to  the  flill-grown  head,  piteously  rooted  from 
their  quiet  beds  like  worthless  weeds,  and  left  to  wither  in 
the  sunshine.  In  vain  Wolfert's  wife  remonstrated ;  in  vain 
his  darling  daughter  wept  over  the  destruction  of  some 
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favorite  marigold  Thou  shalt  bave  gold  of  another  guess 
sort,"  he  would  cry,  chucking  her  under  the  chin ;  thou 
shalt  have  a  string  of  crooked  ducats  for  thy  wedding  neck- 
lace, my  child."  His  family  began  really  to  fear  that  the 
poor  man's  wits  were  diseasod.  He  muttered  in  his  sleep 
at  night  about  mines  of  wealth,  about  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  bars  of  gold.  In  the  daytime  he  was  moody  and  ab- 
stracted, and  walked  about  as  if  in  a  trance.  Dame  Webber 
held  frequent  councils  with  all  the  old  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  but  a  knot  of  them  might 
be  seen  wagging  their  w^ite  caps  together  round  her  door, 
while  the  poor  woman  made  some  piteous  recital.  The 
daughter,  too,  was  fiiin  to  seek  for  more  frequent  consolation 
from  the  stolen  interviews  of  her  favored  swain.  Dirk  Wal- 
dron.  The  delectable  little  Dutch  songs,  with  which  she  used 
to  dulcify  the  house,  grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and  she 
would  forget  her  sewing,  and  look  wistfully  in  her  Other's 
face  as  he  sat  pondering  by  the  fireside.  Wolfert  caught  her 
eye  one  day  fixed  on  him  thus  anxiously,  and  for  a  moment 
was  roused  from  his  golden  reveries.—"  Cheer  up,  my  girl," 
said  he,  exultingly,  why  dost  thou  droop  ? — thou  shalt  hold 
up  thy  head  one  day  with  the  Brinckerhoffs,  and  the  Scher- 
merhorns,  the  Van  Homes,  and  the  Van  Dams. — By  Saint 
Nicholas,  but  the  patroon  himself  shall  be  glad  to  get  thee  for 
bis  son ! " 

Amy  shook  her  head  at  his  vainglorious  boast,  and  was 
more  than  ever  in  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  good  man's 
intellect. 

In  the  mean  time  Wolfert  went  on  digging  and  digging ; 
but  the  field  was  extensive,  and  as  his  dream  had  indicated 
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no  precise  spot,  he  had  to  dig  at  random.  The  winter 
set  in  before  one-tenth  of  the  scene  of  promise  had  bean  ex- 
plored. 

The  ground  became  frozen-hard,  and  the  nights  too  cold 
for  the  labors  of  the  spade. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  returning  warmth  of  spring 
loosen  the  soil,  and  the  small  frogs  begin  to  pipe  in  the 
meadows,  but  Wolfert  resumed  his  labors  with  renovated 
zeal    Still,  however,  the  hours  of  industry  were  reversed. 

Instead  of  working  cheerily  all  day,  planting  and  setting 
out  his  vegetables,  he  remained  thoughtfully  idle,  until  the 
shades  of  night  summoned  him  to  his  seeret  labors.  In  this 
way  he  continued  to  dig  from  night  to  night,  and  week  to 
week,  and  month  to  month,  but  not  a  stiver  did  he  find.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  he  digged,  the  poorer  he  grew.  The 
rich  soil  of  his  garden  was  di^ed  away,  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  from  beneath  was  thrown  to  the  surface,  until  the 
whole  field  presented  an  aspect  of  sandy  barrenness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  seasons  gradually  rolled  on.  Tlie 
little  frogs  which  had  piped  in  the  meadows  in  early  spring, 
croaked  as  bull-frogs  during  the  summer  heats,  and  then  sank 
into  silence.  The  peach-tree  budded,  blossomc<l,  and  bore  its 
fruit  The  swallows  and  martins  came,  twitted  about  the 
roof,  built  their  nests,  reared  their  young,  held  their  congress 
along  the  eaves,  and  then  winged  their  flight  in  search  of 
another  spring.  The  caterpillar  spun  its  winding-sheet, 
dangled  in  it  from  the  great  button-wood  tree  before  the 
house  ;  turned  into  a  moth,  fluttered  with  the  last  sunshine  of 
summer,  and  disappeared;  and  finally  the  leaves  of  the 
button-wood  tree  turned  yellow,  then  brown,  then  rustled  one 


by  one  to  the  ground,  and  whirling  about  in  little  eddies  of 
wind  and  dust,  whispered  that  winter  was  at  hand. 

Wolfert  gradually  woke  from  his  dream  of  wealth  as  the 
year  declined.  He  had  reared  no  crop  for  the  supply  of  his 
household  during  the  sterility  of  winter.  The  season  was 
long  and  severe,  and  for  the  first  time  the  &mily  was  really 
straitened  in  its  comforts.  By  degrees  a  revulsion  of  thought 
took  place  in  Wolfert's  mind,  common  to  those  whose  golden 
dreams  have  been  disturbed  by  pinching  realities.  The 
idea  gradually  stole  upon  him  that  he  should  come  to  want. 
He  already  considered  himself  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
m^  in  the  province,  having  lost  such  an  incalculable  amount 
of  undiscovered  treasure,  and  now,  when  thousands  of  pounds 
had  eluded  his  search,  to  be  perplexed  for  shillings  and  pence, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

Haggard  cai*e  gathered  about  his  brow;  he  went  about 
with  a  money-seeking  air,  his  eyes  bent  downwards  into  the 
dust,  and  carrying  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  put  into  them.  He  could 
not  even  pass  the  city  almshouse  without  giving  it  a  rueful 
glance,  as  if  destined  to  be  his  future  abode. 

The  strangeness  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  looks  occasioned 
much  speculation  and  remark.  For  a  long  time  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  crazy,  and  then  every  body  pitied  him  ;  and 
at  length  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  he  was  poor,  and  then 
every  body  avoided  him. 

The  rich  old  burghers  of  his  acquaintance  met  him  outside 
of  the  door  when  he  called,  entertained  him  hospitably  on 
the  threshold,  pressed  him  warmly  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
shook  their  heads  as  he  walked  away,  wiUi  the  kind-hearted 
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expression  of  "  poor  Wolfert,'^  and  turned  a  corner  nimbly 
if  by  chance  they  saw  him  approaching  as  they  walked  the 
streets.  Even  the  barber  and  the  cobbler  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  tattered  tailor  in  an  alley  hard  by,  three  of  the 
poorest  and  merriest  rogues  in  the  world,  eyed  him  wiUi  that 
abundant  sympathy  which  usually  attends  a  lack  of  means ; 
and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  their  pockets  would  have  been  at 
his  command,  only  that  they  happened  to  be  empty. 

Thus  every  body  deserted  the  Webber  mansion,  as  if 
poverty  were  contagious,  like  the  plague;  every  body  but 
honest  Dirk  Waldron,  who  still  kept  up  his  stolen  visits  to 
the  daughter,  and  indeed  seemed  to  wax  more  affectionate  as 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  were  in  the  wane. 

Many  months  had  elapsed  since  Wolfert  had  frequented 
his  old  resort,  the  rural  inn.  He  was  taking  a  long  lonely 
walk  one  Saturday  af^moon,  musing  over  his  wants  and 
disappointments,  when  his  feet  took  instinctively  their  wonted 
direction,  and  on  awaking  out  of  a  reverie,  he  found  himself 
before  the  door  of  the  inn.  For  some  moments  he  hesitated 
whether  to  enter,  but  his  heart  yearned  for  companionship ; 
and  where  can  a  ruined  man  find  better  companionship  than 
at  a  tavern,  where  there  is  neither  sober  example  nor  sober 
advice  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  ? 

Wolfert  found  several  of  the  old  frequenters  of  the  inn 
at  their  usual  posts,  and  seated  in  their  usual  places ;  but  one 
was  missing,  the  great  Kamm  Rapelye,  who  lor  many  years 
had  filled  the  leather-bottomed  chair  of  state.  His  place  was 
supplied  by  a  stranger,  who  seemed,  however,  completely  at 
home  in  the  chair  and  the  tavern.  He  was  rather  under 
size,  but  deep  chested,  square,  and  muscular.    His  broad 
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shoulders,  double  joints,  and  bow  knees,  gave  tokens  of 
prodigious  strength.  His  face  was  dark  and  weather  beaten ; 
a  deep  scar,  as  if  from  the  slash  of  a  cutlass,  had  almost 
divided  his  nose,  and  made  a  gash  in  his  upper  lip,  through 
which  his  teeth  shone  like  a  bull-dog's.  A  mop  of  iron  gray 
hair  gave  a  grisly  finish  to  this  hard  favored  visage.  His 
dress  was  of  an  amphibious  character.  He  wore  an  old  hat 
edged  with  tarnished  lace,  and  cocked  in  martial  style,  on  one 
side  of  his  head;  a  rusty  blue^  military  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  and  a  wide  pair  of  short  petticoat  troWsers,  or  rather 
breeches,  for  they  were  gathered  up  at  the  knees.  He 
ordered  every  body  about  him  with  an  authoritative  air ;  talk- 
ing in  a  brattling  voice,  that  sounded  like  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot;  d— d  the  landlord  and  servants 
with  perfect  impunity,  and  was  waited  upon  with  greater 
obsequiousness  than  had  ever  been  shown  to  the  mighty 
Ranim  himselfl 

Woltert's  curiosity  was  awakened  to  know  who  and  what 
was  this  stranger,  who  had  thus  usurped  absolute  sway  in 
Uiis  ancient  domain.  Peechy  Prauw  took  him  aside,  into  a 
remote  comer  of  the  hall,  and  there,  in  an  under  voice,  and 
with  great  caution,  imparted  to  him  all  that  he  knew  on  the 
subject.  The  inn  had  been  aroused  several  months  before,  on 
a  dark  stormy  night,  by  repeated  long  shouts,  that  seemed  like 
the  bowlings  of  a  wolf.  They  came  from  the  water-side ;  and 
at  length  were  distinguished  to  be  hailing  the  house  in  the  sea- 
fiiring  manner,  "  House-a-hoy !  "  The  landlord  turned  out 
with  his  head  waiter,  tapster,  hostler,  and  errand-boy — that 
is  to  say,  with  his  old  n^ro  Cuff  On  approaching  the  place 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  they  found  this  amphibious-look- 
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ing  personage  at  the  water^s  edge,  quite  alone,  and  seated  on 
a  great  oaken  sea-chest.  How  he  came  there,  whether  he 
had  been  set  on  shore  from  some  boat,  or  had  floated  to  land 
on  his  chest,  nobody  could  tell,  for  he  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  answer  questions ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  looks 
and  manners  that  put  a  stop  to  all  questioning.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  he  took  possession  of  a  comer  room  of  the  inn,  to  which 
his  chest  was  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Here  he  had 
remained  ever  since,  keeping  about  the  inn  and  its  vicinity. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  disappeared  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  going  and  returning  without  giving  any  notice 
or  aQoount  of  his  movements.  He  always  appeared  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  though  often  of  very  strange  outlandish 
coinage ;  and  he  regularly  paid  his  bill  every  evening  before 
turning  in. 

He  had  fitted  up  his  room  to  his  own  &ncy,  having 
slung  a  hammock  from  the  ceiling  instead  of  a  bed,  and  dec- 
orated the  walls  with  rusty  pistols  and  cutlasses  of  foreign 
workmanship.  A  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed  in  this 
room,  seated  by  the  window,  which  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  Sound,  a  short  old-fashioned  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
a  glass  of  rum-toddy  at  his  elbow,  and  a  pocket  telescope  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  reconnoitred  every  boat  that  moved 
upon  the  water.  Large  square-rigged  vessels  seemed  to 
excite  but  little  attention ;  but  the  moment  he  descried  any 
thing  with  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  or  that  a  barge,  or 
yawl,  or  jolly-boat  hove  in  sight,  up  went  the  telescope,  and 
he  examined  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

AH  this  might  have  passed  without  much  notice,  for  in 
those  times  the  province  was  so  much  the  resort  of  adven- 
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turers  of  all  dioracters  and  climes,  that  any  oddity  in  dress  or 
behavior  attracted  but  small  attention.  In  a  little  Mobile, 
however,  this  strange  sea-monster,  thus  strangely  cast  upon 
dry  land,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  long-established  cus- 
toms and  customers  of  the  place,  and  to  interfere  in  a  dicta- 
torial manner  in  the  affairs  of  the  nine-pin  alley  and  the  bar- 
room, until  in  the  end  he  usurped  an  absolute  command  over 
the  whole  inn.  It  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  withstand  his 
authority.  He  was  not  exactly  quarrelsome,  but  boisterous 
and  peremptory,  like  one  accustomed  to  tyrannize  cm  a 
quarter-deck;  and  there  was  a  dare-devil  air  about  every 
thing  he  said  and  did,  that  inspired  wariness  in  all  bystanders. 
Even  the  half-pay  officer,  so  long  the  hero  of  the  club,  was 
soon  silenced  by  him  ;  and  the  quiet  burghers  stared  with 
wonder  at  seeing  their  inflammable  man  of  war  so  readily 
and  quietly  extinguished. 

And  then  the  tales  that  he  would  tell  were  enough  to  make 
a  peaceable  man's  hair  stand  on  end.  There  was  not  a  sea- 
fight,  nor  marauding  nor  freebooting  adventure  that  had  hap- 
pened within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  he  seemed  perfectly 
versed  in  it  He  delighted  to  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  buc- 
caneers in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  Main.  How 
his  eyes  would  glisten  as  he  described  the  waylaying  of  treas- 
ure-ships,  the  desperate  fights,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm — broad- 
side and  broadside — the  boarding  and*  capturing  huge 
Spanish  galleons !  With  what  chuckling  relish  would  he  de- 
scribe^ the  descent  upon  some  rich  Spanish  colony  ;  the  rifling 
of  a  church ;  the  sacking  of  a  convent !  You  would  have 
thought  you  heard  some  gormandizer  dilating  upon  the 
roasting  of  a  savory  goose  at  Michaelmas  as  he  described  the 
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roasting  of  some  Spanish  Don  to  make  him  discover  his  treas- 
ure— a  detail  given  with  a  minuteness  that  made  every  rich 
old  burgher  preseut  turn  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.  All  this 
would  be  told  with  infinite  glee,  as  if  he  considered  it  an  ex- 
cellent joke ;  and  then  he  would  give  such  a  tyrannical  leer 
in  the  face  of  his  next  neighbor,  that  Uie  poor  man  would  be 
&in  to  laugh  out  of  sheer  &int4ieartedness.  If  any  one,  how- 
ever, pretended  to  contradict  him  in  any  of  his  stories  he 
was  on  fire  in  an  instant.  His  very  cocked  hat  assumed  a 
momentary  fierceness,  and  seemed  to  resent  the  contradiction* 
How  the  devil  should  you  know  as  well  as  1 1 — I  tell  you 
it  was  as  I  say  ; "  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  let  slip  a 
broadside  of  thundering  oaths  and  tremendous  sea-phrases, 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  before  within  these  peaceful 
walls. 

Indeed,  the  worthy  burghers  be^an  to  surmise  that  he 
knew  more  of  those  stories  than  mere  hearsay.  Day  after 
day  their  conjectures  concerning  him  grew  more  and  more 
wild  and  fearful.  The  strangeness  of  his  arrival,  the  strange- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  mystery  that  surrounded  him,  all 
made  him  something  incomprehensible  in  their  eyes.  He 
was  a  kind  of  monster  of  the  deep  to  them — he  was  a  merman 
— he  was  a  behemoth — he  was  a  leviathan — in  short,  they 
knew  not  what  he  was. 

The  domineenng  spirit  of  this  boisterous  sea-urchin  at 
length  grew  quite  intolerable.  He  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  he  contradicted  the  richest  burghers  without  hesitation ; 
he  took  possession  of  the  sacred  elbow-chair,  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  had  been  the  seat  of  sovereignty  of  the  illustrious 
Ramm  Rapelye.    Nay,  he  even  went  so  far  in  one  of  his 
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rough  jocular  moods,  as  to  slap  that  mighty  hui^her  on  the 
back,  drink  his  toddy,  and  wink  in  his  face,  a  thing  scarcely 
to  he  believed.  From  this  time  Ramm  Bapelye  appeared 
no  more  at  the  inn ;  his  example  was  followed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  customers,  who  were  too  rich  to  tolerate 
being  bullied  out  of  their  opinions,  or  being  obliged  to  laugh 
at  another  man's  jokes.  The  landlord  was  almost  in  despair ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  this  sea-monster  and 
his  sea-chest,  who  seemed  both  to  have  grown  like  fixtures, 
or  excrescences  on  his  establishment. 

Such  was  the  account  whispered  cautiously  in  Wolfert's 
ear,  by  the  narrator,  Peechy  Prauw,  as  he  held  him  by  the 
button  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  casting  a  wary  glance  now  and 
then  towards  the  door  of  the  bar-room,  lest  he  should  be  over- 
heard by  the  terrible  hero  of  his  tale. 

Wolfert  took  his  seat  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room  in 
silence;  impressed  with  profound  awe  of  this  unknown,  so 
versed  in  freebooting  history.  It  was  to  him  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  revolutions  of  mighty  empires,  to  find  the 
v^erable  Ramm  Hapelye  thus  ousted  from  the  throne,  and 
a  rugged  tarpawling  dictating  from  his  elbow  chair,  hectoring 
the  patriarchs^  and  filling  this  tranquil  little  realm  with  brawl 
and  bravado. 

The  stranger  was  on  this  evening  in  a  more  than  usually 
communicative  mood,  and  was  narrating  a  number  of  astound- 
ing stories  of  plunderings  and  burnings  on  the  high  seas.  He 
dwelt  upon  them  with  peculiar  relish,  heightening  the  fright- 
ful particulars  in  proportion  to  their  effect  on  his  peaceful 
auditors.  He  gave  a  swaggering  detail  of  the  capture  of  a 
Spanish  merchantman.   She  was  lying  becalmed  during  a 
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long  summer's  day,  just  off  from  the  island  which  was  one 
of  the  lurking-places  of  the  pirates.  They  had  reconnoitred 
her  with  their  spy-glasses  from  ihe  shore,  and  ascertained  her 
character  and  force.  At  night  a  picked  crew  of  daring  fel* 
lows  set  off  for  her  in  a  whale  boat  They  approached  with 
muffled  oars,  as  she  lay  rocking  idly  with  the  undulations  of 
the  sesy  and  her  sails  flapping  against  the  masts.  Ihey  were 
close  under  the  stem  before  the  guard  on  deck  was  aware  of 
their  approach.  The  alarm  was  given;  the  pirates  threw 
hand^euAdes  on  deck,  and  sprang  up  the  main  diains  sword 
in  hand. 

The  crew  flew  to  arms,  but  in  great  confusion;  some 
were  shot  down,  others  took  refuge  in  the  tops ;  others  were 
driven  overboard  and  drowned,  while  others  fought  hand  to 
hand  from  the  main-deck  to  the  quarter-deck,  disputing  gal- 
lantly every  inch  of  ground.  There  were  three  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen on  board  with  their  ladies,  who  made  the  most  despe- 
rate resistance.  They  defended  the  companion-way,  cut  down 
several  of  their  assailants,  and  fought  like  very  devils,  for 
they  were  maddened  by  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  firom  the 
cabin.  One  of  the  Dons  was  old,  and  soon  dispatched.  The 
other  two  kept  their  ground  vigorously,  even  tiiough  the 
captain  of  the  pirates  was  among  their  assailants.  Just  theax 
there  was  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  main-deck.  ^The 
ship  is  ours ! ''  cried  the  pirates. 

One  of  the  Dons  immediately  dropped  his  sword  and 
surrendered  ;  the  other,  who  was  a  hot-headed  youngster,  and 
just  married,  gave  the  captain  a  slash  in  the  face  that  laid  all 
open.  The  captain  just  made  out  to  articulate  the  words 
V  no  quarter." 
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"And  what  did  they  do  with  their  prisoners?"  said 
Peechy  Prauw,  eagerly. 

"Threw  them  all  overboard,"  was  the  answer.  A  dead 
pause  followed  the  reply.  Peechy  Prauw  sunk  quietly 
back,  like  a  man  who  had  unwarily  stolen  upon  the  lair  of  a 
sleeping  lion.  The  honest  burghers  east  fearful  glances  at 
the  deep  scar  slashed  across  the  visage  of  the  stranger,  and 
moved  their  chairs  a  little  farther  off.  The  seaman,  however, 
smoked  on  without  moving  a  muscle,  as  though  he  either 
did  not  perceive  or  did  not  regard  the  unfavorable  effect  he 
had  produced  upon  his  hearers. 

The  half-pay  officer  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ;  for 
he  was  continually  tempted  to  make  ineffectual  head  against 
this  tyrant  of  the  seas,  and  to  regain  his  lost  consequence  in 
the  eyes  of  his  ancient  companions.  He  now  tried  to  match 
the  gunpowder  tales  of  the  stranger  by  others  equally  tremen- 
dous. Kidd,  as  usual,  was  his  hero,  concerning  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  picked  up  many  of  the  floating  traditions  of 
the  province.  Hie  seaman  had  always  evinced  a  settled 
pique  against  the  one-eyed  warrior.  On  this  occasion  he 
listened  with  peculiar  impatience.  He  ^t  with  one  arm 
akimbo,  the  other  elbow  on  the  table,  the  hand  holding  on  to 
the  small  pipe  he  was  pettishly  puffing;  his  legs  crossed; 
drumming  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  casting  every 
now  and  then  the  side-glance  of  a  basilisk  at  the  prosing 
captain.  At  length  the  latter  spoke  of  Kidd's  having  ascend- 
ed  the  Hudson  with  some  of  his  crew,  to  land  his  plunder 
in  secrecy. 

"  Kidd  up  the  Hudson  !"  burst  forth  the  seaman,  with  a 
tremendous  oath — Kidd  never  was  up  the  Hudson ! " 
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"  I  tell  you  he  was,"  said  the  other.  "  Aye,  and  they  say 
he  burled  a  quantity  of  treasure  on  the  little  flat  that  runs 
out  into  the  river,  called  the  Devil's  Dans  Kammer." 

"  The  Devil's  Dans  Kammer  in  your  teeth ! "  cried  the 
seaman.  I  tell  you  Kidd  never  was  up  the  Hudson.  What 
a  plague  do  you  know  of  Kidd  and  his  haunts  1 " 

"  What  do  I  know  ?  "  echoed  the  half-pay  officer.  "  Why, 
I  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  aye,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  hanged  at  Execution  Dock." 

Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  saw  as  pretty  a  fellow 
hanged  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather.  Aye ! "  putting  his  face 
nearer  to  that  of  the  officer,  and  there  was  many  a  landlub- 
ber looked  on  that  might  much  better  have  swung  in  his 
stead." 

The  half-pay  officer  was  silenced ;  but  the  indignation  thus 
pent  up  in  his  bosom  glowed  with  intense  ^vehemence  in  his 
single  eye,  which  kindled  like  a  coal. 

Peechy  Prauw,  who  never  could  renuun  silent,  observed 
that  the  gentleman  certainly  was  in  the  rignt.  Kidd  never 
did  bury  money  up  the  Hudson,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  those 
parts,  though  many  affirmed  such  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  Brad- 
ish  and  others  of  the  buccaneers  who  had  buried  money ; 
some  said  in  Turtle  Bay,  others  on  Long  Island,  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hellgate.  Indeed,  added  he,  I  recollect  an 
adventure  of  Sam,  the  negro  fisherman,  many  years  ago, 
which  some  think  had  something  to  do  with  the  buccaneers. 
As  we  are  all  friends  here,  and  as  it  will  go  no  further,  I'll 
tell  it  to  you. 

Upon  a  dark  night  many  years  ago,  as  Black  Sam  was 

returning  from  fishing  in  Hell-gate—" 
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Here  the  story  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  suddm  move- 
ment irom  the  unknown,  who  laying  his  iron  fist  on  the  table, 
knuckles  downward,  with  a  quiet  force  that  indented  the  very 
boards,  ta\d  looking  grimly  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  grin  of 
an  angry  bear — Heark'ee,  neighbor,"  said  he,  with  signifi- 
cant nodding  of  the  head, "  you'd  better  let  the  buccaneers 
and  tJieir  money  alone — ^they're  not  for  old  men  and  old 
women  to  meddle  with.  They  fought  hard  for  their  money ; 
they  gave  body  and  soul  for  it ;  and  wherever  it  lies  buried, 
depend  upon  ii  he  must  have  a  tug  with  the  devil  who  gets 


This  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  a  blank  silence 
throughout  the  room.  Peechy  Prauw  shrunk  within  him- 
self and  even  the  one-eyed  officer  turned  pale.  Wolfert,  who 
from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  had  listened  with  intense 
eagerness  to  all  this  talk  about  buried  treasure,  looked  with 
mingled  awe  and  reverence  at  this  bold  buccaneer ;  for  such  he 
really  suspected  him  to  be.  There  was  a  chinking  of  gold 
and  a  sparkling  of  jewels  in  all  his  stories  about  the  Spanish 
Main  that  gave  a  value  to  every  period ;  and  Wolfert  would 
have  given  any  thing  for  the  rummaging  of  the  ponderous 
sea-chest,  which  his  imagination  crammed  full  of  golden  chal 
ices,  crucifixes,  and  jolly  round  bags  of  doubloons. 

The  dead  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon  the  company  was 
at  length  interrupted  by  the  stranger,  who  pulled  out  a  prodi- 
gious watch  of  curious  and  ancient  workmanship,  and  which 
in  Wolfert's  eyes  had  a  decidedly  Spanish  look.  On  touching 
a  spring  it  struck  ten  o'clock  ;  upon  which  the  sailor  called  for 
his  reckoning,  and  having  paid  it  out  of  a  handful  of  outlandish 
coin,  be  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his  beverage,  and  without 
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taking  leave  ci  any  one,  rolled  out  of  the  room,  muttering  to 
himself,  as  he  stamped  up  stairs  to  his  diamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  company  could  recover  from 
the  silence  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  The  very  foot- 
steps of  the  stranger,  which  were  heard  now  and  then  as  ho 
traversed  his  chamber,  inspired  awe. 

Still  the  conversation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was 
too  interesting  not  to  be  resumed.  A  heavy  thundergust  had 
gathered  up  unnoticed  while  they  were  lost  in  talk,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain  that  fell  forbade  all  thoughts  of  setting  off* 
for  home  until  the  storm  should  subside.  They  drew  nearer 
together,  therefore,  and  entreated  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw 
to  continue  the  tale  which  had  been  so  discourteously  inter- 
rupted. He  readily  complied,  whispering,  however,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  above  his  breath,  and  drowned  occasionally  by  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder ;  and  he  would  pause  every  now  and 
then,  and  listen  with  evident  awe,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  foot> 
steps  of  the  stranger  pacing  over  head. 

The  following  is  the  purport  of  his  story. 


ADVENTTJRE  OF  THE  BLACK  FISHERMAK 


EVERY  bodj  knows  Black  Sam,  the  old  negro  fisherman, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Mud*  Sam,  who  has  fished 
about  the  Sound  for  the  last  half  century.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  Sam,  who  was  then  as  active  a  young  n^o  as  any 
in  the  province,  and  worked  on  the  farm  of  Killian  Suydam  on 
Long  Island,  having  finished  his  day's  work  at  an  early  hour, 
was  fishing,  one  still  summer  evening,  just  about  the  neigh> 
borhood  of  Hell-gate. 

He  was  in  a  light  skiff,  and  being  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
currents  and.  eddies,  had  shifled  his  station  according  to  the 
shifting  of  the  tide,  from  the  Hen  and  Chi<^ens  to  the  Hog's 
Back,  from  the  Hog's  Back  to  the  Pot,  and  from  the  Pot  to 
the  Frying-Pan ;  but  in  the  eagerness  of  his  sport  he  did  not 
see  that  the  tide  was  rapidly  ebbing,  until  the  roaring  of  the 
whirlpools  and  eddies  warned  him  of  his  danger ;  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  shooting  his  skiff  from  among  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  getting  to  the  point  of  Blackwell's  Island. 
Here  he  cast  anchor  for  some  time,  waiting  the  turn  of  the 
tide  to  enable  him  to  return  homewards.  As  the  night  set 
in,  it  grew  blustering  and  gusty.    Dark  douds  came  bundling 
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up  in  the  west ;  and  now  and  then  a  growl  of  thunder  or  a 
flash  of  lightning  told  that  a  summer  storm  was  at  hand. 
Sam  pulled  over,  therefore,  under  the  lee  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  coasting  along,  came  to  a  snug  nook,  just  under  a  steep 
beetling  rock,  where  he  fastened  his  skiff  to  the  root  of  a  tree 
that  shot  out  from  a  clefl,  and  spread  its  broad  brandies  like  a 
canopy  over  the  water.  The  gust  came  scouring  along ;  the 
wind  threw  up  the  river  in  white  surges;  the  rain  rattled 
among  the  leaves ;  the  thunder  bellowed  worse  dian  that 
which  is  now  bellowing ;  the  lightning  seemed  to  lick  up  the 
surges  of  the  stream ;  but  Sam,  snugly  sheltered  under  rock 
and  tree,  lay  crouching  in  his  skiff,  rocking  upon  the  billows 
until  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  all  was  quiet  The  gast 
had  passed  away,  and  only  now  and  then  a  £unt  gleam  of 
lightning  in  the  east  showed  which  way  it  had  gone.  The 
night  was  dark  and  moonless ;  and  from  the  state  of  Uie  tide 
Sam  concluded  it  was  near  midnight.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  making  loose  his  skiff  to  return  homewards,  when  he  saw 
a  light  gleaming  along  the  water  from  a  distance,  which  seem- 
ed rapidly  approaohing.  As  it  drew  near  he  perceived  it  came 
from  a  lantern  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  gliding  along  under  shadow 
of  the  land.  It  pulled  up  in  a  small  cove,  close  to  where  he 
was.  A  man  jumped  on  shore,  and  searching  about  with  the 
lantern,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  place — here's  the  Iron  ring." 
The  boat  was  then  made  &st,  and  the  man  returning  on  board, 
assisted  his  comrades  in  conveying  something  heavy  on  shore. 
As  the  light  gleamed  among  them,  Sam  saw  that  they  were 
five  stout  desperate>looking  fellows,  in  red  woolloi  caps,  with 
a  leader  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  armed  with  dirks,  or  long  knives,  and  pistols.  They 
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talked  low  to  one  another,  and  occasionally  in  some  outlandish 
tongue  which  he  could  not  understand. 

On  landing  thfey  made  their  way  among  the  bushes,  taking 
turns  to  relieve  each  other  in  lugging  their  burden  up  the 
rocky  bank.  Sam's  curiosity  was  now  fully  aroused ;  so  leav- 
ing his  skiff  he  clambered  ^l^ntly  up  a  ridge  that  overlooked 
their  path.  They  had  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment,  and  the 
leader  was  looking  about  among  the  bushes  with  his  lantenu 
"  Have  you  brought  the  spades  ?  "  said  one.  "  They  are  here," 
replied  another,  who  had  them  on  his  shoulder.  "We  must 
dig  deep,  where  there  will  be  no  risk  of  discovery,"  said  a 
third. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  Sam's  veins.  He  fancied  he  saw 
before  him  a  gang  of  murderers,  about  to  bury  their  victim. 
His  knees  smote  together.  In  his  agitation  he  shook  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  which  he  was  supporting  himself  as  he 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  difi*. 

"  What's  that?  "  cried  one  of  the  gang.  "  Some  one  stirs 
among  the  bushes ! " 

The  lantern  was  held  up  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
One  of  the  red<!aps  cocked  a  pistol,  and  pointed  it  towards 
the  very  place  where  Sam  was  standing.  He  stood  motion- 
less— ^breathless;  expecting  the  next  moment  to  be  his  last. 
Fortunately  his  dingy  complexion  was  in  his  fkvor,  and  made 
no  glare  among  the  leaves. 

"  'Tis  no  one,"  said  the  man  with  the  lantern.  "  What  a 
plague !  you  would  not  fire  off  your  pistol  and  alarm  the  counr^ 
try!" 

The  pistol  was  uncocked ;  the  burden  was  resumed,  and 
the  party  slowly  toiled  along  the  bank.   Sam  watched  them 
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as  they  went ;  the  light  sending  back  fit^l  gleams  through 
the  dripping  bushes,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  fairly  out 
of  sight  that  he  ventured  to  draw  breath  freely.  He  now 
thought  of  getting  back  to  his  boat,  and  making  his  escape 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  dangerous  neighbors ;  but  curiosity 
was  all-powerful.  He  hesitated  and  lingered  and  listened. 
By  and  by  he  heard  the  strokes  of  spades.  They  are  dig- 
ging the  grave !"  said  he  to  himself ;  and  the  cold  sweat  start- 
ed upon  his  forehead.  Every  stroke  of  a  spade,  as  it  sound- 
ed through  the  silent  groves,  went  to  his  heart ;  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  as  little  noise  nutde  as  possible ;  every  thing 
had  an  air  of  terrible  mystery  and  secrecy.  Sam  had  a  great 
relish  for  the  horrible, — a  tale  of  murder  was  a  treat  for  him ; 
and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  executions.  He  could  not 
resist  an  impulse,  in  spite  of  every  danger,  to  steal  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  mystery,  and  overlook  the  midnight  fellows  at 
their  work.  He  crawled  along  cautiously,  therefore,  inch  by 
inch ;  stepping  with  the  utmost  care  among  the  dry  leaves, 
lest  their  rustling  should  betray  him.  He  came  at  length  to 
where  a  steep  rock  intervened  between  him  and  the  gang ;  for 
he  saw  the  light  of  their  lantern  shining  up  against  the  brancfa- 
^s  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side.  Sam  slowly  and  silently 
dambered  up  the  surfiuse  of  the  rock,  and  raising  his  head  above 
its  naked  edge,  bdield  the  villains  immediately  below  him,  and 
so  near,  that  though  he  dreaded  discovery,  he  dared  not  with- 
draw lest  the  least  movement  should  be  heard.  In  tiiis  way 
he  remained,  with  his  round  black  face  peering  above  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  like  the  sun  just  emerging  above  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  or  the  round-cheeked  moon  on  tlieiUal  of  a  clock. 
The  red-caps  had  nearly  finished  their  work ;  the  grave 
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was  filled  up,  and  they  were  carefully  replacing  the  tur£ 
This  done,  they  scattered  dry  leaves  over  the  place.  ^  And 
now,"  said  the  leader, "  I  defy  the  devil  himself  to  find  it 
out." 

"  The  murderers ! exclaimed  Sam,  involuntarily. 

The  whole  gang  started,  and  looking  up,  bdield  the  round 
black  head  of  Sam  just  above  them.  His  white  eyes  strained 
half  out  of  their  orbits ;  hb  white  teeth  chattering,  and  his 
whole  visage  shining  with  cold  perspiration. 

"  We're  discovered ! "  cried  one. 

"  Down  with  him  ! "  cried  another. 

Sam  heard  the  cocking  of  a  pistol,  but  did  not  pause  for 
the  report.  He  scrambled  over  rock  and  stone,  through  brush 
and  brier;  rolled  down  banks  like  a  hedge-hog;  scrambled 
up  others  like  a  catamount.  In  every  direction  he  heard  some 
one  or  other  of  the  gang  hemming  him  in.  At  length  he 
readied  the  rocky  ridge  aloag  the  river ;  one  of  the  red-caps 
was  hard  behmd  him.  A  steep  rock  like  a  wall  rose  directly 
in  his  way ;  it  seemed  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  when  fortunately 
he  espied  the  strong  cord-like  branch  of  a  grape-vine  reaching 
half  way  down  it.  He  sprang  at  it  with  the  force  of  a  desper- 
ate man,  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  being  young  and 
a^le,  succeeded  in  swinging  himself  to  the  summit  of  the 
diC  Here  he  stood  in  full  relief  against  the  sky,  when  the 
red-cap  cocked  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  ball  whistled  by 
Sam's  head.  With  the  lucky  thought  of  a  man  in  an  emer- 
gency, he  uttered  a  yell,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  detached  at 
the  same  time  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  which  tumbled  with  a 
loud  splash  into  iJie  river. 

^  I've  done  his  business,''  said  the  red-cap  to  cme  or  two 
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of  his  comrades  as  they  arrived  panting.  ^  He'll  tell  no  taleSi 
except  to  the  fishes  hi  the  river." 

His  pursuers  now  turned  to  meet  their  companions.  Sam 
sliding  silently  down  the  surface  of  the  rock,  let  himself  quietly 
into  his  skiflf,  cast  loose  the  fastening,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  the  rapid  current,  which  in  that  place  runs  like  a  mill- 
stream,  and  soon  sw^t  him  off  from  the  neighbortiood*  It 
was  not,  however,  until  ho  had  drifted  a  great  distance  that 
he  ventured  to  ply  his  oars  when  he  made  his  skiff  dart  like 
an  arrow  through  the  strait  of  Hell-gate,  never  heeding  the 
danger  of  Pot,  Frying  Pan,  nor  Hog's  Back  itself :  nor 
did  he  feel  himself  thoroughly  secure  until  safely  nestled  in 
bed  m  the  cockloft  of  the  ancient  farm-house  of  the  Suydams. 

Here  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw  paused  to  take  breathy 
and  to  take  a  sip  of  the  gossip  tankard  that  stood  at  his  el- 
bow. His  auditors  remained  with  open  mouths  and  out- 
stretched necks,  gaping  like  a  nest  of  swallows  for  an  addi- 
tional mouthful. 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  "  exclaimed  the  half-pay  officer. 

"  That's  all  that  belongs  to  the  story,"  said  Peechy  Prauw. 
And  did  Sam  never  find  out  what  was  buried  by  the  red- 
caps ? "  said  Wolfert,  eagerly,  whose  mind  was  haunted  by 
nothing  but  ingots  and  doubloons. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of"  said  Peechy ;  "  he  had  no  time  to 
spare  from  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  like  to 
nm  the  risk  of  another  race  among  the  rocks.  Besides,  how 
should  he  recollect  the  spot  where  the  grave  had  b^fen  digged  1 
every  thing  would  look  so  different  by  daylight  And  then, 
where  was  the  use  of  looking  for  a  dead  lK>dy,  when  there 
was  no  chance  of  hanging  the  murderers  1 " 
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**  Aye,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  a  dead  body  they  bur- 
ied?" said  Wolfert. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Peechy  Prauw,  exultingly.  "  Does  it 
not  haunt  in  the  neighborhood  to  this  very  day  ?  " 

"  Haunts !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  party,  opening  their 
eyes  still  wider,  and  edging  their  chairs  still  closer. 

"  Aye,  haunts,"  repeated  Peechy ;  "  have  none  of  you  heard 
of  father  Red-cap,  who  haunts  the  old  burnt  farm-house  in  the 
woods,  on  the  border  of  the  Sound,  near  Hell-gate  1 " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  Pve  heard  tell  of  something  of  the  kind, 
but  then  I  took  it  for  some  old  wives*  fable." 

"  Old  wives'  fable  or  not,"  said  Pbcchy  Prauw, "  that  farm- 
house stands  hard  by  the  very  spot.  It's  been  imoccupied  time 
out  of  mind,  and  stands  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast ;  but 
those  who  fish  in  the  neighborhood  have  oflen  heard  strange 
noises  there ;  and  lights  have  been  seen  about  the  wood  at 
night ;  and  an  old  fellow  in  a  red  cap  has  been  seen  at  the 
windows  more  than  once,  which  people  take  to  be  the  ghost 
of  the  body  biu-ied  there.  Once  upon  a  time  three  soldiers 
took  shelter  in  the  building  for  the  night,  and  rummaged  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  they  found  old  father  Red-cap  a- 
stride  of  a  cider-barrel  in  the  cellar,  with  a  jug  in  one  hand  and 
a  goblet  in  the  other.  He  offered  them  a  drink  out  of  his  goblet, 
but  just  as  one  of  the  soldiers  was  putting  it  to  his  mouth — 
whew! — a  flash  of  fire  blazed  through  the  cellar,  blinded 
every  mother's  son  of  them  for  several  minutes,  and  when 
they  recovered  their  eye-sight,  jug,  goblet,  and  Red-cap 
had  vanished,  and  nothing  but  the  empty  cider-barrel  re- 
mained." 

Here  the  half-pay  officer,  who  was  growing  very  muzzy 
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and  sleepy,  and  nodding  over  his  liquor,  with  half-extingubhed 
eye,  suddenly  gleamed  up  like  an  expiring  rushlight. 

"  That's  all  fudge  !  "  said  he,  as  Peechy  finished  his  last 
story. 

"  Well,  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  myself;'*  said 
Peechy  Prauw,  ^though  all  the  world  knows  that  there's 
something  strange  about  that  house  and  grounds ;  but  as  to 
the  story  of  Mud  Sam,  I  believe  it  just  as  well  as  if  it  had 
happened  to  myself." 


The  deep  interest  taken  in  this  conversation  by  the  com- 
pany had  made  them  unconscious  of  the  uproar  abroad  among 
the  elements,  when  suddenly  they  were  electrified  by  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder.  A  lumbering  crash  followed  in- 
stantaneously, shaking  the  building  to  its  very  foundation. 
All  started  from  their  seaits,  imagining  it  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  or  that  old  father  Red-cap  was  coming  among 
them  in  all  his  terrors.  They  listened  for  a  moment,  but  on- 
ly heard  the  rain  pelting  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
howling  among  the  trees.  The  explosion  was  soon  explained 
by  the  apparition  of  an  old  negro's  bald  head  thrust  in  at  the 
door,  his  white  goggle  eyes  contrasting  with  his  jetty  poll, 
which  was  wet  with  rain,  and  shone  like  a  bottle.  In  a  jargon 
but  half  intelligible,  he  announced  that  the  kitchen  chimney 
had  been  struck  with  lightning. 

A  sullen  pause  of  the  storm,  which  now  rose  and  sunk  in 
gusts,  produced  a  momentary  stillness.  In  this  interval  the 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  a  long  shout,  almost  like  a 
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ydl,  resounded  from  the  shores.  Every  one  crowded  to  the 
window ;  another  musket-shot  was  heard,  and  another  long 
shout,  mingled  wildly  with  a  rising  blast  of  wind.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  cry  came  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  for 
though  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  spread  a  light  about  the 
shore,  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  the  window  of  the  room  overhead  was  opened, 
and  a  loud  halloo  uttered  by  the  mysterious  stranger.  Sev- 
eral bailings  passed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  but  in  a  lan- 
guage which  none  of  the  company  in  the  bar-room  could  un- 
derstand ;  and  presently  they  heard  the  window  closed,  and  a 
great  noise  overhead,  as  if  all  the  furniture  were  pulled  and 
hauled  about  the  room.  The  negro  servant  was  summoned, 
and  shortly  aftierwards  was  seen  assisting  the  veteran  to  lug 
the  ponderous  sea-chest  down  stairs. 

The  landlord  was  in  amazement.  "  What,  you  are  not 
going  on  the  water  in  such  a  storm  ?  " 

"  Storm  ! "  said  the  other,  scornfully,  "  do  you  call  such  a 
sputter  of  weather  a  storm  t " 

"  You'll  get  drenched  to  the  skin — You'll  catch  your  death ! " 
said  Peechy  Prauw,  affectionately. 

Thunder  and  lightning ! "  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  don't 
preach  about  weather  to  a  man  that  has  cruised  in  whirl- 
winds and  tornadoes." 

The  obsequious  Peechy  was  again  struck  dumb.  The  voice 
from  the  water  was  heard  once  more  in  a  tone  of  impatience  ; 
the  bystanders  stared  with  redoubled  awe  at  this  man  of 
storms,  who  seemed  to  have  come  up  out  of  the  deep,  and  to 
be  summoned  back  to  it  again.  As,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  n^o,  he  slowly  bore  his  ponderous  sea-chest  towards 
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the  shore,  they  eyed  it  with  a  superstitious  feeling;  half 
doubting  whether  he  were  not  really  about  to  embark  upon  it 
and  launch  £orth  upon  the  wild  waves.  They  followed  him 
at  a  distance  with  a  lantern. 

"  Dowse  the  light ! "  roared  the  hoarse  voice  from  the  wa- 
ter.   "  No  one  wants  light  here  !  ?' 

"  Thunder  and  li^tning ! "  exclaimed  the  veteran,  turning 
short  upon  them  ;    back  to  the  house  with  you ! 

Wolfert  and  his  companions  shrunk  back  in  dismay.  Still 
Iheir  curiosity  would  not  allow  them  entirely  to  withdraw. 
A  long  sheet  of  lightning  now  flickered  across  the  waves,  and 
discovered  a  boat,  filled  with  men,  just  under  a  rocky  point, 
rising  and  sinking  with  the  heaving  surges,  and  swashing  the 
waters  at  every  heave.  It  was  with  diflioulty  held  to  the 
rocks  by  a  boat-hook,  for  the  current  rushed  furiously  round 
the  point.  The  veteran  hoisted  one  end  of  the  lumbering  sea- 
chest  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  seized  the  handle  at  the 
other  end  to  lift  it  in,  when  the  motion  propelled  the  boat 
from  the  shore ;  the  chest  slipped  off  from  the  gunwale,  and, 
sinking  into  the  waves,  pulled  the  veteran  headlong  after  it. 
A  loud  shriek  was  uttered  by  all  on  shOTe,  and  a  volley  of 
execrations  by  those  on  board ;  but  boat  and  man  were  hur- 
ried away  by  the  rushing  swiftness  of  the  tide.  A  pitchy 
darkness  succeeded ;  Wolfert  Webber  indeed  fancied  that  he 
disting'iished  a  cry  for  help,  and  that  he  beheld  the  drowning 
man  beckoning  for  assistance ;  but  when  the  lightning  again 
gleamed  along  the  water,  all  was  void  ;  neither  man  nor  boat 
was  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  the  dashing  and  weltering  of  the 
waves  as  they  hurried  past 

The  company  returned  to  the  tavern  to  await  the  subsid 
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ing  of  the  storm.  They  resumed  their  seats,  and  gazed  on 
each  other  with  dismay.  The  whole  transaction  had  not  occu- 
pied five  minutes,  and  not  a  dozen  words  hod  been  spoken. 
When  they  looked  at  the  oaken  chair,  they  coidd  scarcely 
realize  the  fact  that  the  strange  being  who  had  so  lately  ten- 
anted it,  full  of  life  and  Herculean  vigor,  should  already  be  a 
corpse.  There  was  the  very  glass  he  had  just  dnmk  from  ; 
there  lay  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  which  he  had  smoked,  as  it 
were,  with  his  last  breath.  As  the  worthy  burghers  pondered 
on  these  things,  they  felt  a  terrible  conviction  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  existence,  and  each  felt  as  if  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  was  rendered  less  stable  by  his  awful  example. 

As,  however,  the  most  of  the  company  were  possessed  of 
that  valuable  philosophy  which  enables  a  man  to  bear  up  with 
fortitude  against  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors,  they  soon 
managed  to  console  themselves  for  the  tragic  end  of  the  vet- 
eran. The  landlord  was  particularly  happy  that  the  pbor 
dear  man  had  paid  his  reckoning  before  he  went ;  and  made  a 
kind  of  farewell  speech  on  the  occasion. 

"  He  came,"  said  he,  "  in  a  storm,  and  he  went  in  a  storm  ; 
he  came  in  the  night,  and  he  went  in  the  night ;  he  came  no- 
body knows  whence,  and  he  has  gone  nobody  knows  where. 
For  aught  I  know  he  has  gone  to  sea  once  more  on  his  chest, 
and  may  land  to  bother  some  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world !  Hiough  it's  a  thousand  pities,"  added  ho,  "  if  he  has 
gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  that  he  had  not  left  his  own  lock- 
er behind  him. " 

"His  locker!  St.  Nicholas  preserve  us! "cried  Peechy 
Prauw.  "  I'd  not  have  had  that  sea-chest  in  the  house  for  any 
money ;  I'll  warrant  he'd  come  racketing  after  it  at  nights. 
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and  making  a  haunted  house  of  the  inn.  And,  as  to  his  going 
to  sea  in  his  chest,  I  reoolleot  what  happened  to  Skipper  On- 
derdonk's  ship  on  his  voyage  frc»n  Amsterdam. 

"  The  boatswain  died  during  a  storm,  so  they  wrapped  him 
^p  in  a  sheet,  and  put  him  in  his  own  sea-diest,  and  threw  him 
overboard ;  but  they  neglected  in  their  hurry-skurry  to  say  pray- 
ers over  him — and  the  storm  raged  and  roared  louder  than  ever, 
and  they  saw  the  dead  man  seated  in  hb  chest,  with  his  shroud 
for  a  sail,  coming  hard  after  the  ship ;  and  the  sea  breaking  be- 
fore him  in  great  sprays  like  fire ;  and  there  they  kept  scudding 
day  afler  day,  and  night  after  night,  expecting  every  moment 
to  go  to  wreck ;  and  every  night  they  saw  the  dead  boatswain 
in  his  sespchest  trying  to  get  up  with  them,  and  they  heard  his 
whistle  above  the  blasts  of  wind,  and  he  seemed  to  send 
great  seas  mountain  high  after  them,  that  would  have  swamp- 
ed the  ship  if  they  had  not  put  up  the  dead-lights.  And  so  it 
went  on  till  they  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  fogs  off  Newfound- 
land, and  supposed  he  had  veered  ship  and  stood  for  Dead 
Man's  Isle.  So  much  for  burying  a  man  at  sea  without  say- 
ing prayers  over  him." 

The  thundergust  which  had  hitherto  detidned  the  company 
was  now  at  an  end.  The  cuckoo  dock  in  the  hall  told  mid- 
night ;  every  one  pressed  to  depart,  for  seldom  was  such  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  trespassed  on  by  these  quiet  burghers. 
As  they  sallied  forth,  they  found  the  heavens  once  more  serene. 
The  storm  which  had  lately  obscured  them  had  rolled  away, 
and  lay  piled  up  in  fleecy  masses  on  the  horizon,  lighted  up 
by  the  bright  crescent  of  the  moon,  which  looked  like  a  little 
silver  lamp  hung  up  in  a  palace  of  clouds. 

The  dismal  occurrence  of  the  night,  and  the  dismal  narra* 
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UoDs  they  had  made^  had  left  a  superstitious  feeling  in  every 
mind.  .They  cast  a  fearful  glance  at  the  spot  where  the  buc- 
caneer had  disappeared,  almost  expecting  to  see  him  sailing 
on  his  chest  in  the  cool  moonshine.  The  trembling  rays  glit- 
tered along  the  waters,  but  all  was  placid ;  and  ^e  current 
dimple  over  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down.  The  party 
huddled  together  in  a  little  crowd  as  they  repaired  home- 
wards ;  particularly  when  they  passed  a  lonely  fidd  where  a 
man  had  been  murdered ;  and  even  the  sexton,  who  had 
to  complete  his  journey  alone,  though  accustomed,  one  would 
think,  to  ghosts  and  goblins,  went  a  long  way  round,  rather 
than  pass  by  Ms  own  church-yard. 

Wolfert  Webber  had  now  carried  home  a  fresh  stock  of 
stories  and  notions  to  rimiinate  upon.  These  accounts  of  pots 
of  money  and  Spanish  treasures,  buried  here  and  there  and 
every  where,  about  the  rocks  and  bays  of  these  wild  shores, 
made  him  almost  dizzy.  ^  Blessed  St.  Nicholas ! "  ejaculated 
he  half  aloud,  is  it  not  possible  to  come  upon  one  of  these 
golden  hoards,  and  to  make  one's  self  rich  in  a  twinkling  ? 
How  hard  that  I  must  go  on,  delving  and  delving,  day  in  and 
day  out,  merely  to  make  a  morsel  of  bread,  when  one  lucky 
stroke  of  a  spade  might  enable  me  to  ride  in  my  carriage  for 
the  rest  of  my  life ! " 

As  he  turned  over  in  his  thoughts  all  that  had  been  told 
of  the  singular  adventure  of  the  negro  fisherman,  his  imagina- 
tion gave  a  totally  different  complexion  to  the  tale.  He  saw 
in  the  gang  of  red-caps  nothing  but  a  crew  of  pirates  burying 
their  spoils,  and  his  cupidity  was  once  more  awakened  by  the 
possibility  of  at  lengh  getting  on  the  traces  of  some  of  this 
lurking  wealth.   Indeed,  his  infected  &ncy  tinged  every  thing 
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with  gold.  He  felt  like  the  greedy  inhabitant  of  Bagdad,  when 
his  eyes  had  been  greased  with  the  magic  ointment  of  the  der- 
vise,  that  gave  him  to  see  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Cas- 
kets of  buried  jewels,  chests  of  ingots,  and  barrels  of  outland- 
ish coins,  seemed  to  court  him  from  their  concealments,  and 
supplicate  him  to  relieve  them  from  their  untimely  graves. 

On  making  private  inquiries  about  the  grounds  said  to  be 
haunted  by'Father  Red-cap,  he  was  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  his  surmise.  He  learned  that  the  place  had  several  times 
been  visited  by  experienced  money-diggers,  who  had  heard 
black  Sam's  story,  though  none  of  them  had  met  with  suc- 
cess. On  the  contrary,  they  had  always  been  do^ed  with  ill- 
luck  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  consequence,  as  Wolfert  con- 
cluded, of  not  going  to  work  at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the 
proper  ceremonials.  The  last  attempt  had  been  made  by  Co- 
bus  Quackenbos,  who  dug  for  a  whole  night,  and  met  with  in- 
credible difficulty,  for  as  fest  as  he  threw  one  shovel  full  of 
earth  out  of  the  hole,  two  were  thrown  in  by  invisible  hands. 
He  succeeded  so  far,  however,  as  to  uncover  an  iron  chest, 
when  there  was  a  terrible  roaring,  ramping,  and  raging  of  un- 
couth figures  about  the  hole,  and  at  length  a  shower  of  blows, 
dealt  by  invisible  cudgels,  fairly  belabored  him  off  of  the  for- 
bidden ground.  This  Cobus  Quackenbos  had  declared  on  his 
death  bed,  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  it.  He 
was  a  man  that  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
money-digging,  and  it  was  thought  would  have  ultimately 
succeeded,  had  he  not  died  recently  of  a  brain-fever  in  the 
alms-house. 

Wolfert  Webber  was  now  in  a  worry  of  trepidation  and 
impatience ;  fearful  lest  some  rival  adventurer  should  get  a 
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9oent  of  die  buried  gold.  He  determined  privately  to  Beek 
Out  the  black  fisherman,  and  get  him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the 
place  Trtiere  he  had  witnessed  the  mysterious  socne  of  inter- 
ment. Sam  was  easily  found ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  old  hab- 
itual beings  that  live  about  a  neighborhood  until  they  wear 
theniselves  a  place  in  the  publie  mind,  and  become,  in  a  man- 
ner, public  characters.  There  was  not  an  unlucky  urdun  about 
town  Uiat  did  not  know  Sam  the  fisherman,  and  think  that  he 
bad  a  right  to  play  his  tricks  upon  the  old  negro.  Sam  had 
led  an  amphibious  li£d  for  more  than  half  a  century,  about  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  fishing^grounds  of  the  Sound.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  and  in  the  water,  par- 
ticularly about  Hell-gate ;  and  might  have  been  taken,  in  bad 
weather,  for  one  of  the  hobgoblins  that  used  to  haunt  that 
strait  There  would  he  be  seen,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
weathers ;  sometimes  in  his  skiff,  anchored  among  the  eddies, 
or  prowling,  like,  a  shark  about  some  wreck,  where  the  fisli 
are  supposed  to  be  most  abundant.  Sometimes  seated  on  a 
rode  from  hour  to  hour,  looking  in  the  mist  and  drizzle,  like  a 
solitary  heron  watching  for  its  prey.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  Sound ;  from  the  Walla- 
bout  to  Hell-gate,  and  from  Hdl^te  even  unto  the  Devil's 
Stepping-Stones ;  and  it  was  even  afiirmed  that  he  knew  all 
the  fish  in  the  river  by  their  Christian  names. 

Wolfert  found  him  at  his  cabin,  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  tolerable  dog-house.  It  was  rudely  constructed 
of  fragments  of  wrecks  and  drift-wood,  and  built  on  the  rocky 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  fort,  just  about  what  at  present 
fbrms  the  point  of  the  Battery.  A  "  most  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell    pervaded  the  place.    Oars,  paddles,  and  fishing- 
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rods  were  leamng  against  the  wall  of  the  fort;  a  net  was 
spread  on  the  sands  to  dry ;  a  skiflf  was  drawn  up  on  thef 
beach,  and  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  was  Mud  Sam  himself, 
indulging  in  the  true  negro  luxury  of  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

'  Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  time  of  Sam's 
youthful  adventure,  and  the  snows  of  many  a  winter  had  griz- 
zled  the  knotty  wool  upon  his  head.  He  perfectly  recollect- 
ed the  circumstances,  however,  for  he  had  often  been  called 
upon  to  relate  them,  though  in  his  versicm  of  the  story  he  dif- 
fered in  many  points  from  Peechy  Prauw ;  as  is  not  unfro- 
quently  the  case  with  authentic  historians.  As  to  the  subse- 
quent researches  of  money-diggers,  Sam  knew  nothing  about 
them ;  they  were  matters  quite  out  of  his  line ;  neither  did 
the  cautious  Wolfert  care  to  disturb  his  thoughts  on  that 
point.  His  only  wish  was  to  secure  the  old  fisherman  as  a 
pilot  to  the  spot,  and  this  was  readily  effected.  The  long  time 
that  had  intervened  since  his  nocturnal  adventure  had  ef&ced 
all  Sam's  awe  of  the  place,  and  the  promise  of  a  trifling  re- 
ward roused  him  at  once  from  his  sleep  and  his  sunshine. 

The  tide  was  adverse  to  making  the  expedition  by  water, 
and  Wolfert  was  too  impatient  to  get  to  the  laud  of  promise, 
to  wait  for  its  turning ;  they  set  off,  therefore,  by  land.  A 
walk  of  four  or  five  miles  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  at  that  time  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island.  It  was  just  beyond  the  pleasant  region  of 
Bloomen-dael.  Here  they  struck  into  a  long  lane,  stra^ling 
among  trees  and  bushes,  very  much  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  mullen-stalks,  as  if  but  seldom  used,  and  so  completely 
overshadowed  as  to  enjoy  but  a  kind  of  twilight    Wild  vin^ 
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entangled  the  trees  and  flaunted  in  their  faces ;  brambles  and 
briers  caught  their  clothes  as  they  passed ;  the  garter-snake 
glided  across  their  path  ;  the  spotted  toad  hopped  and  wad* 
died  before  them,  and  the  restless  cat-bird  mewed  at  them 
from  every  thicket.  Had  Wolfert  Webber  been  deeply  read 
in  romantic  legend,  he  might  have  fancied  himself  entering  up. 
on  forbidden,  enchanted  ground ;  or  that  these  were  some  of 
the  guardians  set  to  keep  watch  upon  buried  treasure.  As  it 
was,  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  wild  stories  connected 
with  it,  had  their  effect  upon  his  mind. 

On  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  they  found  them- 
selves near  the  shore  of  the  Sound  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  forest  trees.  The  area  had  once  been  a  grass- 
plot,  but  was  now  shagged  with  briers  and  rank  weeds. 
At  one  end,  and  just  on  the  river  bank,  was  a  ruined  buildings 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  a  stack  of  chimneys 
rising  like  a  solitary  tower  out  of  the  centre.  The  current  of 
the  Sound  rushed  along  just  below  it ;  with  wildly  grown  trees 
drooping  their  branches  into  its  waves. 

Wolfert  had  not  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  haunted  house 
of  Father  Bed-cap,  and  called  to  mind  the  story  of  Peechy 
Prauw.  The  evening  was  approaching,  and  the  light  idling 
dubiously  among  the  woody  places,  gave  a  melancholy  tone 
to  the  scene,  well  calculated  to  foster  any  lurking  feeling  of  awo 
or  superstition.  The  night-hawk,  wheeling  about  in  the  high^ 
est  r^ons  of  the  air,  emitted  his  peevish,  boding  cry.  The 
woodpecker  gave  a  lonely  tap  now  and  then  on  some  hollow 
tree,  and  the  fire-bird*  streamed  by  them  with  his  deep-red 
plumage. 
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They  now  came  to  an  inclosure  that  had  once  been  a  gar. 
den.  It  extended  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ridge,  but  was  lit- 
tle better  than  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a 
matted  rose  bush,  or  a  peach  or  plum  tree  grown  wild  and 
ragged,  and  covered  with  moss.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  gar- 
den they  passed  a  kind  of  vault  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  facing 
the  water.  It  had  the  look  of  a  root-house.  The  door, 
though  decayed,  was  still  strong,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  patched  up.  Wolfert  pushed  it  open.  It  gave  a 
harsh  grating  upon  its  hinges,  and  striking  against  something 
like  a  box,  a  rattling  sound  ensued,  and  a  skull  rolled  on  the 
floor.  Wolfert  drew  back  shuddering,  but  was  reassured  on 
being  informed  by  the  negro  that  this  was  a  family  vault,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  that  owned  this  es- 
tate ;  an  assertion  corroborated  by  the  sight  of  coffins  of  vari- 
ous sizes  piled  within.  Sam  had  been  familiar  with  all  these 
scenes  when  a  boy,  and  now  knew  that  he  could  not  be  far 
from  the  place  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 

They  now  made  their  way  to  the  water's  edge,  scrambling 
along  ledges  of  rocks  that  overhung  the  waves,  and  obliged 
often  to  hold  by  shrubs  and  grape-vines  to  avoid  slipping  into 
the  deep  and  hurried  stream.  At  length  they  came  to  a  small 
cove,  or  rather  indent  of  the  shore.  It  was  protected  by  steep 
rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  a  thick  copse  of  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
so  as  to  be  sheltered  and  almost  concealed.  The  beach  shelved 
gradually  within  the  cove,  but  the  current  swept  deep,  and  black, 
and  rapid,  along  its  jutting  points.  The  negro  paused ;  raised  hi^ 
remnant  of  a  hat,  and  scratched  his  grizzled  poll  for  a  moment, 
as  he  regarded  this  nook  ;  then  suddenly  clapping  his  hands,  he 
stepped  exultingly  forward,  and  pointed  to  a  large  iron  ring,  star 
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pled  firmly  in  the  rock,  just  where  a  hroad  shdf  of  stone  fur- 
nished a  commodious  landing-place.  It  was  the  very  spot 
where  die  red-caps  had  landed.  Years  had  changed  the  more 
perishable  features  of  the  scene ;  but  rock  and  iron  yield  slow- 
ly to  the  influenoe  of  time.  On  looking  more  dosely,  Wol- 
fert  remarked  three  crosses  cut  in  the  rock  just  above  the  ring, 
•wMch  had  no  doubt  some  mysterious  signification.  Old  Sam 
now  readily  reoogniced  the  overhanging  rock  under  which  his 
skiff  had  been  sheltered  during  the  thundergust.  To  follow 
op  the  course  whidi  the  midnight  gang  had  taken,  however, 
was  a  harder  task.  Bia  mind  had  been  so  much  taken  up  on 
that  eventful  occasion  by  the  persons  of  the  drama,  as  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  «oenes ;  and  these  places  look  so  di^ 
ferent  by  night  and  day.  Kiter  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  however,  they  came  to  an  opening  among  the  trees  which 
Sam  thought  resembled  the  plada*  There  was  a  ledge  of  rock 
of  moderate  height  like  a  wall  on  one  side,  which  he  thought 
might  be  the  very  ridge  whence  he  hftd  overlooked  the  diggers. 
W<^rt  examined  it  narrowly,  and  aft  length  discovered  three 
crosses  similar  to  those  on  the  above  ring,  cut  deeply  into 
the  fece  of  the  rock,  but  nearly  obliterated  by  moss  that  had 
grown  over  them.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy,  for  he  doubted 
not  they  were  the  private  marks  of  the  buccaneers.  All  now 
that  remained  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  WBre  the  treas- 
ure lay  buried ;  for  otherwise  he  might  dig  at  random  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  crosses,  without  coming  upon  the  spoils, 
and  he  had  already  had  enough  of  sudi  profitless  labor. 
Here,  however,  the  old  negro  was  perfectly  at  a  loss,  and  indeed 
perplexed  him  by  a  variety  of  opinions ;  for  his  recolleotions 
were  all  confused.   Sometimes  he  declared  it  must  have  been 
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at  the  foot  of  a  mulberry-tree  hard  by ;  then  beside  a  great 
white  stone ;  then  under  a  small  green  knoll,  a  short  distance 
from  the  ledge  of  rocks ;  until  at  length  Wolfert  became  as 
bewildered  as  himself. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  now  spreading  themselves 
over  the  woods,  and  rock  and  tree  b^an  to  mingle  U^Uier. 
It  was  evidently  too  late  to  attempt  any  thing  farther  at  pres- 
ent ;  and,  mdeed,  Wolfert  had  come  unprovided  with  implo* 
ments  to  prosecute  his  researches.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with 
having  ascertained  the  place,  he  took  note  of  all  its  landmarks, 
that  he  might  recognize  it  again,  and  set  out  on  his  return 
homewards,  resolved  to  prosecute  this  golden  enterprise  with, 
out  delay. 

The  leading  anxiety  which  had  hitherto  absorbed  every  feel- 
ing, being  now  in  some  measure  appeased,  fiincy  began  to 
wander,  and  to  conjure  up  a  thousand  shapes  and  chimeras  as 
he  returned  through  this  haunted  region.  Pirates  han^ng  in 
chains  seemed  to  swing  from  every  tree,  and  he  almost  expect- 
ed to  see  some  Spanish  Don,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  rising  slowly  out  of  the  ground,  and  shaking  the  ghost  of 
a  money-bag. 

Their  way  back  lay  through  the  desolate  garden,  and  Wol- 
fert's  nerves  had  arrived  at  so  sensitive  a  state  that  the  flitting 
of  a  bird,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  falling  of  a  nut,  was 
enough  to  startle  him.  As  they  entered  the  confines  of  the 
garden,  they  caught  sight  of  a  figure  at  a  distance  advancing 
slowly  up  one  of  the  walks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  burden.  They  paused  and  regarded  him  attentively.  He 
wore  what  appeared  to  be  a  woollen  cap,  and  still  more  alarms 
ing,  of  a  most  sanguinary  red. 
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The  figure  moved  slowly  on,  ascended  the  bank,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  very  door  of  the  sepulchral  vault*  Just  before 
entering  it  he  looked  around.  What  was  the  affright  of  WoU 
fert^  when  he  recognized  the  grisly  visage  of  the  drowned 
buccaneer.!  He  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  horror.  The  figure 
slowly  raised  his  iron  fbt,  and  shook  it  with  a  terrible  men- 
ace. Wolfert  did  not  pause  to  see  any  more,  but  hurried  off 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  nor  was  Sam  -slow  in  fol- 
lowing at  his  heels,  having  all  his  ancient  terrors  revived. 
Away,  then,  did  they  scramble  through  bush  and  brake,  hor- 
ribly frightened  at  every  bramble  that  tugged  at  their  skirts, 
nor  did  they  pause  to  breathe,  until  they  had  blundered  their 
way  through  this  perilous  wood,  and  &irly  reached  the  high 
road  to  the  city. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Wolfert  could  summon  cour- 
age enough  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  so  much  had  he  been 
dismayed  by  the  apparition,  whether  living  or  dead,  of  the 
grisly  buccaneer.  In  the  mean  time,  what  a  conflict  of  mind 
did  he  sufier !  He  neglected  all  his  concerns,  was  moody  and 
restless  all  day,  lost  his  appetite,  wandered  in  his  thoughts 
and  words,  and  committed  a  thousand  blunders.  His  rest 
was  broken  ;  and  when  he  fell  asleep,  the  nightmare,  in  shape 
of  a  huge  money-bag,  sat  squatted  upon  his  breast.  He  bab- 
bled about  incalculable  sums;  fancied  himself  engaged  in 
money-digging;  threw  the  bedclothes  right  and  lefl,  in  the 
idea  that  he  was  shovelling  away  the  dirt ;  groped  under  the 
bed  in  quest  of  Uie  treasure,  and  lugged  forth,  as  he  supposed, 
an  inestimable  pot  of  gold. 

Dame  Webber  and  her  daughter  were  in  despair  at  what 
they  conceived  a  returning  touch  of  insanity.    There  are  two 
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fiunily  oradeB,  one  or  other  of  -which  Dutch  housewives  coa 
suit  in  ail  cases  of  great  doubt  and  perplexity — the  dominie 
and  the  doctor.  In  the  present  instance  they  repaired  to  the 
doctor.  There  was  at  that  time  a  little  dark  mouldy  man  of 
medicine,  famous  among  the  old  wives  of  the  Manhattoes  for 
his  skill,  not  only  in  the  healing  Art,  but  in  all  matters  of 
strange  and  mysterious  nature.  His  name  was  Dr.  Enipper- 
hausen,  but4ie  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  i^pellatioii 
of  the  High  German  Doctor.*  To  him  did  the  poor  wom^ 
repair  for  council  and  assistance  touching  the  mental  vagaries 
of  Wolfert  Webber. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  his  little  study  clad  in  his 
dark  camlet  robe  of  knowledge,  with  his  blade  velvet  cap ; 
after  the  manner  of  Boorhaave,  Van  Helmont,  and  other  medi- 
cal sages ;  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  set  in  black  horn  upon 
his  clubbed  nose,  and  poring  over  a  German  folio  that  reflect- 
ed back  the  darkness  of  his  physiognomy.  The  doctor  listened 
to  their  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  Wolfert's  malady  with 
profound  attention  ;  but  when  they  came  to  mention  his  rav* 
ing  about  buried  money,  the  little  man  pricked  up  his  ears. 
Alas,  poor  women !  they  little  knew  the  aid  they  had  called 
in. 

Dr.  Knipperhausen  had  been  half  his  life  engaged  in  seek- 
ing the  short  cuts  to  fortune,  in  quest  of  which  so  many  a  long 
lifetime  is  wasted.  He  had  passed  some  years  of  his  youth 
among  the  Harz  mountains  of  Germany,  and  had  derived 
much  valuable  instruction  from  the  miners,  toudiing  the  mode 
of  seeking  treasure  buried  in  the  earth.    He  had  prosecuted 

*  The  same,  no  doubt,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of 
Dolph  Heyliger. 
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his  studies  also  under  a  trarelliBg  sage  who  united  the  myste- 
ries of  medicine  with  magic  and  legerdemain.  His  mind  there- 
fore had  become  stored  with  all  kinds  of  mystic  lore ;  he  had 
dabbled  a  little  in  astrology,  alchemy,  divination ;  knew  how 
to  detect  stolen  money,  and  to  tell  where  springs  of  water 
lay  hidden ;  in  a  word,  by  the  dark  nature  of  his  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  High  German  Doctor,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  necromancer.  The  doc- 
tor had  often  heard  rumors  of  treasure  being  buried  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  and  had  long  been  anxious  to  get  on  the 
traces  of  it.  No  sooner  were  Wolfert's  waking  and  sleeping 
vagaries  confided  to  him,  than  he  beheld  in  them  the  confirm- 
ed symptoms  of  a  case  of  money-digging,  and  lost  no  time  in 
probing  it  to  the  bottom.  Wolfert  had  long  been  sorely  op 
pressed  in  mind  by  the  golden  secret,  and  as  a  family  phy- 
sician is  a  kind  of  father  confessor,  he  was  glad  of  any  op- 
portunity of  imburdening  himself.  So  far  from  curing,  the 
doctor  caught  tlie  malady  from  his  patient.  The  circumstan- 
ces unfolded  to  him  awakened  all  his  cupidity  ;  he  had  not  a 
doubt  of  money  being  buried  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mysterious  crosses,  and  offered  to  join  Wolfert  in  the 
search.  He  informed  him  that  much  secrecy  and  caution 
mast  ba  observed  in  enterprises  of  Uie  kind ;  that  money  is 
only  to  be  ci^gged  for  at  night ;  with  certain  forms  and  cere- 
monies ;  and  burning  of  drugs ;  the  repeating  of  mystic  words, 
and  above  all,  that  the  seekers  must  first  be  provided  with  a 
divining  rod,  which  had  the  wonderful  property  of  pointing 
to  the  very  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  which  treas- 
ure lay  hidden.  As  the  doctor  had  given  mudi  of  his  mind 
to  these  matters,  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  necessary 
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preparations,  and,  as  the  quarter  of  the  moon  was  propitious, 
he  undertook  to  have  the  divining  rod  ready  by  a  certain 
night.* 

Wolfert's  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  having  met  with  so  learn- 
ed and  able  a  coadjutor.    Every  thing  went  on  secretly,  but 

*  The  following  oote  was  found  appended  to  this  passage  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker.  There  has  been  much  written 
against  the  diTining  rod  by  thoM  light  mhidi  who  are  ever  read/  to  scoff 
at  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  but  I  fully  join  with  Dr.  Knipperhausen  in 
giving  it  my  faith.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  its  efficacy  in  discoYering  the 
concealment  of  stolen  goods,  the  boundary  stones  of  fields,  the  traces 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  or  even  the  existence  of  subterraneous  springs 
and  streams  of  water :  albeit,  I  think  these  properties  not  to  be  readily 
discredited ;  but  of  its  potency  in  ^scovering  veins  of  precious  meul, 
and  hidden  sums  of  money  and  jewels,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Some 
said  that  the  rod  turned  only  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  been  bom 
in  particular  months  of  the  year ;  hence  astrologers  had  recourse  to 
planetary  influence  when  they  would  procure  a  talisman.  Others  de- 
clared that  the  properties  of  the  rod  were  either  an  effect  of  chance,  or 
the  fraud  of  the  holder,  or  the  work  of  the  devil  Thus  saith  the 
reverend  father  Gospard  Sebett  in  his  Treatise  on  Magic ;  *  Propter  hsc 
et  similia  arguinenta  audacter  ego  promisero  vim  conversivam  virgulsB 
bifurciitie  ncquuquara  naturalem  esse,  sed  vel  casu  vel  fraude  virguUm 
tractantis  vel  ope  diaboli,*  &c. 

Oeorgius  Agricola  also  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  devU  to  inveigle  the  avaricious  and  unwary  into  his  clutches,  and 
in  his  treatise  *  de  re  Metallica,*  hiys  particular  stress  on  the  mysterious 
words  pronounced  by  those  persons  who  employed  the  divining  rod 
during  his  time.  But  I  make  not  a  doubt  that  the  divining  rod  is  one 
of  those  secrets  of  natural  magic,  the  mystery  of  which  b  to  be  explained 
by  the  sympathies  existing  between  physical  things  operated  upon  by 
the  planets,  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the  strong  faith  of  the  individ- 
ual. Let  the  divining  rod  be  properly  gathered  at  the  proper  .  time  of 
of  the  moon,  cut  into  the  proper  form,  used  with  the  necessary  ceremo- 
nies, and  with  a  perfect  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  my  fellow-citizens  as  an  infallible  means  of  discovering  the 
places  on  the  Island  of  the  Manhattoes  where  treasure  hath  been  buried 
m  the  olden  time. 


"D.  K." 
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swinnniiigly.  The  doctor  had  many  consultations  with  his 
patient,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  household  lauded  the  com* 
forting  effect  of  his  visits.  In  the  mean  time  the  wonderful 
divining  rod,  that  great  key  to  nature's  secrets,  was  duly 
prepared.  The  doctor  had  thumbed  over  all  his  books  of 
knowledge  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  black  fisherman  was  en- 
gaged to  take  them  in  his  skiff  to  the  scene  of  enterprise ;  to 
work  with  spade  and  pickaxe  in  unearthing  the  treasure ;  and 
to  freight  his  bark  with  the  weighty  spoils  they  were  certain 
of  finding. 

At  length  the  appointed  night  arrived  for  this  perilous  un- 
dertaking. Before  Wolfert  left  his  home  he  counselled  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  go  to  bed,  and  fed  no  alarm  if  he  should 
not  return  during  the  night.  Like  reasonable  women,  on  be- 
ing told  not  to  feel  alarm  they  fell  immediately  into  a  panic. 
They  saw  at  once  by  his  manner  that  something  unusual  was 
in  agitation ;  all  their  fears  about  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
mind  were  revived  with  tenfold  force :  they  hung  about  him, 
entreating  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  night  air,  but  all 
in  vain.  When  once  Wolfert  was  mounted  on  his  hobby,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  out  of  the  saddle.  It  was  a 
clear  starlight  night,  when  he  issued  out  of  the  portal  of  the 
Webber  palace.  He  wore  a  lai^e  flapped  hat  tied  under  the 
dun  with  a  handkerchief  of  his  daughter's,  to  secure  him  from 
the  night  damp,  while  Dame  Webber  threw  her  long  red 
doak  about  his  shoulders,  and  fastened  it  rouncl  his  neck. 

Hie  doctor  had  been  no  less  carefully  armed  and  accou- 
tred by  his  housekeeper,  the  vigilant  Frau  Bsy ;  and  sallied 
forth  in  his  camlet  robe  by  way  of  surcoat ;  his  black  velvet 
cap  under  his  cocked  lut,  a  thick  clasped  book  under  his  arm. 
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a  basket  of  drugs  and  dried  herbs  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  the  miraculous  rod  of  divination. 

The  great  church  clock  struck  ten  as  Wolfert  and  the  doc- 
tor passed  by  the  church  yard,  and  the  watchman  bawled  in 
hoarse  voice  a  long  and  doleful  "  all's  well !"  A  deep  sleep 
had  already  &llen  upon  this  primitive  little  burgh :  nothing 
disturbed  this  awful  silence,  excepting  now  and  then  the  bark 
of  some  profligate  night-walking  dog,  or  the  serenade  of  some 
romantic  cat.  It  is  true,  Wolfert  fancied  more  than  once  that 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  footfall  at  a  distance  behind 
them ;  but  it  might  have  been  merely  the  echo  of  their  own 
steps  along  the  quiet  streets.  He  thought  also  at  one  time 
that  he  saw  a  tall  figure  skulking  after  them — stopping  when 
they  stopped,  and  moving  on  as  they  proceeded ;  but  the  dim 
and  uncertain  lamp-light  threw  such  vague  gleams  and  shad- 
ows, that  this  might  all  have  been  mere  fancy. 

They  found  the  old  fisherman  waiting  for  them,  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  stem  of  the  skiff,  which  was  moored  just  in 
front  of  his  little  cabin.  A  pickaxe  and  spade  were  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  a  stone  bot- 
tle of  good  Dutch  courage,  in  which  honest  Sam  no  doubt 
put  even  more  faith  than  Dr.  Knipperhausen  in  his  drugs. 

Thus  then  did  these  three  worthies  embark  in  their  cockle- 
shell of  a  skiff  upon  this  nocturnal  expedition,  with  a  wisdom 
and  valor  equalled  only  by  the  three  wise  men  of  Cbtham, 
who  adventured  to  sea  in  a  bowl.  The  tide  was  ridng  and 
running  rapidly  up  the  Sound.  The  current  bore  them  along, 
almost  without  the  aid  of  an  oar.  The  profile  of  the  town  lay 
all  in  shadow.  Here  and  there  a  li^t  feebly  glinmiered 
from  some  sick  chamber,  or  from  the  cabin  window  of  some 
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vessel  at  anchor  in  the  stream.  Not  a  doud  obscured  the 
deep  starry  firmament,  the  lights  of  which  wavered  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  placid  river ;  and  a  shooting  meteor,  streaking  its 
pale  course  in  the  very  direction  they  were  taking,  was  inter- 
preted  by  the  doctor  into  a  most  propitious  omen. 

In  a  little  while  they  glided  by  the  {>oint  of  Corlaer's 
Hook  with  the  rural  inn  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such 
night  adv^tures.  The  ^imHy  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
house  was  dark  and  stilL  Wolfert  felt  a  diill  pass  over  him 
as  they  passed  the  point  where  the  buccaneer  had  disappeared. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  Dr.  Knipperhausen.  While  regarding 
it,  they  thought  they  saw  a  boat  actually  lurking  at  the  very 
place ;  but  the  shore  cast  such  a  shadow  over  the  border  of  the 
water  that  they  could  discern  nothing  distinctly.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  low  sounds  of  distant  oars, 
as  if  cautiously  pulled.  Sam  plied  his  oars  with  redoubled  vigor, 
and  knowing  all  the  eddies  and  currents  of  the  stream,  soon 
left  their  followers,  if  such  they  were,  far  astern.  In  a  little 
while  they  stretched  across  Turtle  bay  and  Rip's  bay,  then 
shrouded  themselves  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Manhattan 
shore,  and  glided  swiftly  along,  secure  from  observation.  At 
length  the  negro  shot  his  skifif  into  a  little  cove,  darkly  embow- 
ered  by  trees,  and  made  it  &at  to  the  well-known  iron  ring. 
They  now  landed,  and  lighting  the  lantern,  gathered  their 
various  implements  and  proceeded  slowly  through  the  bushes. 
Every  sound  startled  them,  even  that  of  their  own  footsteps 
among  the  dry  leaves ;  and  the  hooting  of  a  screech  owl,  from 
the  shattered  chimney  of  the  neighboring  ruin,  made  their 
blood  run  cold. 

In  spite  of  all  Wolfert^s  caut4on  in  taking  note  of  the  land- 
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marks,  it  was  some  time  before  thej  could  find  the  open  plioe 
am<mg  the  trees,  where  the  treasm«  was  supposed  to  be  bur^ 
ied.  At  length  they  came  to  the  ledge  of  roc^ ;  and  on  ex- 
amining its  surface  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  Wolfert  recog- 
nized the  three  mystic  crosses.  Hieir  hearts  beat  quick,  for 
the  momentous  trial  was  at  hand  that  was  to  determine  their 
hopes. 

The  lantern  was  now  held  by  Wolfert  Webber,  while  the 
doctor  produced  the  divining  rod.  It  was  a  forked  twig,  one 
end  of  whi<di  was  grasped  firmly  in  each  hand,  while  the  c^ 
tre,  forming  the  stem,  pointed  perpendicularly  upwards. 
The  doctor  moved  this  wand  about,  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  eart^  from  place  to  place,  but  fur  some  time  without 
any  ^fect,  while  Wolfert  kept  the  light  of  the  lantern  turned 
fiill  upon  it,  and  watched  it  with  the  most  breathless  interest. 
At  length  the  rod  began  slowly  to  turn.  The  doctor  grasped 
it  with  greater  earnestness,  his  hands  trembling  with  the  agip 
tadon  of  his  mind.  The  wand  continued  to  turn  gradually, 
until  at  length  the  stem  had  reversed  its  position,  and  pointed 
perpendicularly  downward,  and  roniuned  pointing  to  one  spot 
as  fixedly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

*^  This  is  the  spot !"  said  the  doctor,  in  an  almost  inaud- 
ible tone. 

Wolfert's  heart  was  in  his  throat. 
Shall  I  dig  1    said  the  negro,  grasping  the  spade. 

^  Pots  kMendi,  no  I  replied  the  little  doctor,  hastily. 
He  now  ordered  his  companions  to  keep  dose  by  him,  and  to 
maintain  the  most  inflexible  flolenoe.  That  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken  and  ceremonies  used  to  prevent  the  evil  spirits 
which  kept  about  buried  treasure  from  doing  t^em  any  harm. 
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He  then  drew  a  circle  about  the  place,  enough  to  include  the 
whole  party.  He  next  gathered  dry  twigs  and  leaves  and 
made  a  fire,  upon  which  he  threw  certain  drugs  and  dried 
herbs  which  he  had  brought  in  his  basket.  A  thick  smoke 
rose,  difiusinga  potent  odor,  savoring  marvellously  of  brimstone 
and  assafoetida,  which,  however  grateful  it  might  be  to  the  ol- 
factory nerves  of  spirits,  nearly  strangled  poor  Wolfert,  and 
produced  a  fit  of  coughing  and  wheezing  that  made  the  whole 
grove  resound.  Dr.  Knipperhausen  then  unclasped  the  vol- 
ume which  he  had  brought  under  his  arm,  which  was  printed 
in  red  and  black  characters  in  German  text.  While  Wolfert 
held  the  lantern,  the  doctor,  by  the  aid  of  his  spectacles,  read 
off  several  forms  of  conjuration  in  Latin  and  German.  He 
^en  ordered  Sam  to  seize  the  pickaxe  and  proceed  to  work. 
The  dose-bound  soil  gave  obstinate  signs  of  not  having  been 
disturbed  for  many  a  year.  After  having  picked  his  way 
through  the  surface,  Sam  came  to  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  he  threw  briskly  to  right  and  left  with  the  spade. 

"  Hark ! "  said  Wolfert,  who  fancied  he  heard  a  trampling 
among  the  dry  leaves,  and  a  rustling  through  the  bushes. 
Sam  paused  for  a  moment,  and  they  listened*  No  footstep 
was  near.  The  bat  fiitted  by  them  in  silence ;  a  bird,  roused  from 
its  roost  by  the  light  which  glared  up  among  the  trees,  flew 
circling  about  the  flame.  In  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
woodland,  they  could  distinguish  the  current  rippling  along 
the  rocky  shore,  and  the  distant  murmuring  and  roaring  of 
Hell-gate. 

The  negro  continued  his  labors,  and  had  already  digged  a 
considerable  hole.  The  doctor  stood  on  the  edge,  reading  for- 
mulae every  now  and  then  fi-om  his  black-letter  volume,  or 
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throwing  more  drugs  and  herbs  upon  the  fire ;  while  Wolr 
fert  bent  anxiously  over  the  pit,  watching  every  stroke  of  the 
spade.  Any  one  witnessing  the  scene  thus  lighted  up  by  fire, 
lantern,  and  the  reflection  of  Wolfert's  red  mantle,  might 
have  mistaken  the  little  doctor  for  some  foul  magician,  busied 
in  his  incantations,  and  the  grizzly-headed  negro  for  some 
swart  goblin,  obedient  to  his  commands. 

At  length  the  spade  of  the  fisherman  struck  upon  some, 
thing  that  sounded  hollow.  The  sound  vibrated  to  Wolfert's 
heart.    He  struck  his  spade  again. — 

"  Tis  a  chest,"  said  Sam. 

"  Full  of  gold,  ril  warrant  it !  cried  Wolfert,  clasping 
his  hands  with  rapture. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words  when  a  sound  firom 
above  caught  his  ear.  He  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  lo !  by  the  ex- 
piring light  of  the  fire  he  beheld,  just  over  the  disk  of  the  rock, 
what  appeared  to  be  the  grim  visage  of  the  drowned  buoca- 
neer,  grinning  hideously  down  upon  him. 

Wolfert  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  let  fitll  the  lantern.  His 
panic  communicated  itself  to  his  companions.  Tbe  negro  leap- 
ed out  of  the  hole ;  the  doctor  dropped  his  book  and  basket, 
and  began  to  pray  in  German.  All  was  horror  and  confiision. 
The  fire  was  scattered  about,  the  lantern  extinguished.  In 
their  hurry-scurry  they  ran  against  and  confounded  one  an- 
other. They  fancied  a  legion  of  hobgoblins  let  loose  upon 
them,  and  that  they  saw,  by  the  fitfiil  gleams  of  the  scattered 
embers,  strange  figures,  in  red  caps,  gibbering  and  ramping 
around  them.  Tbe  doctor  ran  one  way,  the  n^ro  another, 
and  Wolfert  made  for  the  water  side.  As  he  plunged  strug- 
gling onwards  through  brush  and  brake,  he  heard  the  tread  of 
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some  one  in  pursuit.  He  scrambled  frantically  forward 
The  footsteps  gained  upon  him.  He  felt  himself  grasped  by 
his  doaky  when  suddenly  his  pursuer  was  attacked  in  turn :  a 
fierce  fight  and  stru^le  ensued — a  pistol  was  discharged  that 
lit  up  rock  and  bush  for  a  second,  and  showed  two  figures  grap- 
pling together — all  was  then  darker  than  ever.  The  contest 
continued — the  combatants  clinched  each  other,  and  panted, 
and  groaned,  and  rolled  among  the  rocks.  There  was  snarling 
and  growling  as  of  a  cur,  mingled  with  curses,  in  which  Wol- 
fert  fancied  he  could  recognize  the  voice  of  the  buccaneer. 
He  would  fain  have  fied,  but  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipioCy  and  could  go  no  further. 

Again  the  parties  were  on  their  feet ;  again  there  was  a 
tugging  and  struggling,  as  if  strength  alone  could  decide  the 
combat,  until  one  was  precipitated  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
and  sent  headlong  into  the  deep  stream  that  whirled  below. 
Wolfert  heard  the  plunge,  and  a  kind  of  strangling,  bubbling 
murmur,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  hid  every  thing  from 
him,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  swept  every  thing  in- 
stantly out  of  hearing.  One  of  the  combatants  was  disposed 
of,  but  whether  friend  or  foe,  Wolfert  could  not  tell,  nor 
whether  they  might  not  both  be  foes.  He  heard  the  survivor 
approach,  and  his  terror  revived.  He  saw,  where  the  profile 
of  the  rocks  rose  against  the  horizon,  a  human  form  advanc- 
ing. He  could  not  be  mistaken :  it  must  be  the  buccaneer. 
Whither  should  he  fly  ! — a  precipice  was  on  one  side — a  mur- 
derer on  the  other.  The  enemy  approached — he  was  close  at 
hand.  Wolfert  attempted  to  let  himself  down  the  fiu^  of  the 
cliff.    His  doak  caught  in  a  thorn  that  grew  on  the  edge. 

He  was  jerked  from  off  his  feet,  and  held  dangling  in  the 
20* 
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Air,  halA^oked  hj  the  string  with  which  his  carefiil  wife  had 
&stened  the  garment  around  his  neck.  Wolfert  thought  his 
last  moment  was  arrived ;  already  had  he  committed  his  soul 
to  St  Nicholas,  when  the  string  broke,  and  he  tumble^  down 
the  bank,  bumping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bush  to  bush,  and 
leaving  the  red  doek  fluttering  like  a  bloody  banner  in  the  aii; 

It  was  a  long  while  before  Wolfert  came  to  himselt 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  ruddy  streaks  of  morning  wen 
already  shooting  up  the  sky.  He  found  himself  grievously 
battered,  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  He  attempted 
to  sit  up,  but  was  too  sore  and  stiff  to  move.  A  voice  re« 
quested  him  in  friendly  accents  to  lie  still.  He  turned  his  eyet 
towards  the  speaker :  it  was  Dirk  Waldron.  He  had  dog* 
ged  the  party,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dame  Webber  and 
her  daughter,  who  with  the  laudable  curiosity  of  their  sex, 
had  pried  into  the  secret  consultations  of  Wolfert  and  th^ 
doctor.  Dirk  had  been  completely  distanced  in  following 
the  light  skiff  of  the  fbherman,  and  had  just  come  in  to  rescue 
the  poor  money-digger  from  his  pursuer. 

Thus  ended  this  perilous  enterprise.  The  doctor  and 
Black  Sam  severally  found  theur  way  back  to  the  Manhattoes, 
eadi  having  some  dreadful  tale  of  peril  to  relate.  As  to  poor 
Wolfert^  instead  of  returning  in  triumph  laden  with  bags  of 
gold,  he  was  borne  home  on  a  shutter,  followed  by  a  rabble 
rout  of  curious  urchins.  His  wife  and  daughter  saw  the  dis- 
mal pageant  from  a  distance,  and  alarmed  the  neighborhood 
with  their  cries :  they  thought  the  poor  man  had  suddenly 
settled  the  great  debt  of  nature  in  one  of  his  wayward  moods. 
Finding  him,  however  still  living,  they  had  him  speedily  to 
bed,  and  a  jury  of  old  matrons  of  the  neighborhood  assem- 
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bled,  to  determine  how  he  should  be  doctored.  The  whole 
town  was  in  a  buzz  with  the  story  of  the  money-diggers. 
Many  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  previous  night's  adven- 
tures :  but  though  they  found  the  very  place  of  the  digging, 
they  discovered  nothing  that  compensated  them  for  their  trou- 
ble. Some  say  they  found  the  fragments  of  an  oaken  chest, 
and  an  iron  pot-lid,  which  savored  strongly  of  hidden  money ; 
and  that  in  the  old  family  vault  there  were  traces  of  bales  and 
boxes,  but  this  is  all  very  dubious. 

In  fact,  the  secret  of  all  this  story  has  never  to  this  day 
been  discovered :  whether  any  treasure  were  ever  actually 
buried  at  that  place ;  whether,  if  so,  it  were  carried  off  at 
night  by  those  who  had  buried  it ;  br  whether  it  still  remains 
there  imder  the  guardianship  of  gnomes  and  spirits  until  it 
shall  be  properly  sought  for,  is  all  matter  of  conjecture.  For 
my  part  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion ;  and  make  no  doubt 
that  great  sums  lie  buried,  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  island  and  its  neighborhood,  ever  since  the  times  of  the 
buccaneers  and  the  Dutch  colonists ;  and  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend the  search  after  them  to  such  of  my  fellow-citizens 
as  are  not  engaged  in  any  other  speculations. 

There  were  many  conjectures  formed,  also,  as  to  who  and 
what  was  the  strange  man  of  the  seas  who  had  domineered 
over  the  little  fraternity  at  Corlaer's  Hook  for  a  time ;  disap- 
peared so  strangely,  and  reappeared  so  fearfully.  Some  sup- 
posed him  a  smuggler  stationed  at  that  place  to  assist  his  com« 
rades  in  landing  their  goods  among  the  rocky  coves  of  the 
island.  Others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ancient  comrades  of 
Kidd  or  Bradish,  returned  to  convey  away  treasures  formerly 
hidden  in  the  vicinity.    The  only  circumstance  that  throws 
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any  thing  like  a  vague  light  on  this  mysterious  matter,  is  a  re. 
port  which  prevailed  of  a  strange  foreign-built  shallop,  with 
much  the  look  of  a  picaroon,  having  been  seen  hovering  about 
the  Sound  for  several  days  without  landing  or  reporting  her- 
self, though  boats  were  seen  going  to  and  from  her  at  night : 
and  that  she  was  seen  standing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, in  the  gray  of  the  dawn  afler  the  catastrophe  of  the 
money-diggers. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  report^  also,  whidi  I 
confess  is  rather  apocryphal,  of  the  buccaneer,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned,  being  seen  before  daybreak, 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  seated  astride  of  his  great  sea-chest, 
and  sailing  through  Hell-gate,  which  just  then  began  to  roar 
and  bellow  with  redoubled  fury. 

While  all  the  gossip  world  was  thus  filled  with  talk  and 
rumor,  poor  Wolfert  lay  sick  and  sorrowful  in  his  bed,  bruised 
in  body  and  sorely  beaten  down  in  mind.  His  wife  and 
daughter  did  all  they  could  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  both  cor- 
poral and  spiritual.  The  good  old  dame  never  stirred  from 
his  bedside,  where  she  sat  knitting  from  morning  till  night ; 
while  his  daughter  busied  herself  about  him  with  the  fondest 
care.  Nor  did  they  lack  assistance  from  abroad.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  desertion  of  friends  in  distress,  they  had 
no  complaint  of  the  kind  to  make.  Not  an  old  wife  of  the 
neighborhood  but  abandoned  her  work  to  crowd  to  the  mansion 
of  Wolfert  Webber,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  his  story.  Not  one  came  moreover  without  her  little 
pipkin  of  pennyroyal,  sage,  balm,  or  other  herb  tea,  delighted 
at  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  her  kindness  and  her  doctor^ 
bbip.    What  drenohings  did  not  the  poor  Wolfert  undergo^ 
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and  all  in  vain !  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  behold  him  wast- 
ing away  day  by  day  ;  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  and  staring  with  ruefol  visage  from 
under  an  old  patohwork  counterpane,  upon  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons kindly  assembled  to  sigh  and  groan  and  look  unhappy 
around  him. 

Dirk  Waldron  was  the  only  being  that  seemed  to  shed  a 
ray  of  sunshine  into  this  house  of  mourning.  He  oame  in 
with  cheery  look  and  manly  spirit,  and  tried  to  reanimate  the 
expiring  heart  of  the  poor  money-digger,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Wolfert  was  completely  done  over.  If  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  despair,  it  was  a  notice  served  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  that  the  corporation  were 
about  to  run  a  new  street  through  the  v^y  centre  of  his  cab- 
bage garden.  He  now  saw  nothing  before  him  but  poverty 
and  ruin ;  his  last  reliance,  the  garden  of  his  forefathers,  was 
to  be  laid  waste,  and  what  then  was  to  become  of  his  poor 
wife  and  child  ? 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  followed  the  dutiful  Amy 
out  of  the  room  one  morning.  Dirk  Waldron  was  seated  be- 
side him ;  Wolfert  grasped  his  hand,  pointed  after  his  daugh- 
ter, and  f  >r  the  first  time  since  his  illness,  broke  the  silence 
he  had  maintained. 

"  I  am  going  ! "  said  he,  shaking  his  head  feebly,  "  and 
when  I  am  gone — my  poor  daughter  ^" 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  fether ! "  said  Dirk,  manfully — I'll 
take  care  of  her  !  " 

Wolfert  looked  up  in  the  &ce  of  the  cheery,  strapping 
youngster,  and  saw  there  was  none  better  able  to  take  care  of 
ft  woman. 
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"  Enough,"  said  he — "  u  yours ! — and  now  fetch  me  a 
lawyer — let  me  make  my  will  and  die." 

The  lawyer  was  brought — ^a  dapper,  bustling,  round-head- 
ed little  man,  Roorback  (or  RoUebuek  as  it  was  pronounced) 
by  name.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  women  broke  into  loud 
lamentations,  for  they  looked  upon  the  signing  of  a  will  as 
the  signing  of  a  death  warrant.  Wolfert  made  a  feeble  mo- 
tion for  them  to  be  silent  Poor  Amy  buried  her  &ce  and 
her  grief  in  the  bed  curtain.  Dame  Webber  resumed  her 
knitting  to  hide  her  distress,  which  betrayed  itself  however  in 
a  pellucid  tear,  which  trickled  silently  down,  and  hung  au  the 
end  of  her  peaked  nose ;  while  the  cat,  the  only  unconcerned 
member  of  the  family,  played  with  the  good  dame's  ball  of 
worsted,  as  it  rolled  about  the  floor. 

Wolfert  lay  on  his  back,  his  night^^ap  drawn  over  his  fore- 
head; his  eyes  closed;  his  whole  visage  the  picture  of 
death.  He  begged  the  lawyer  to  be  brief,  for  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  He  lawyer 
nibbed  his  pen,  spread  out  his  paper,  and  prepared  tp  write. 

I  give  and  bequeath,'^  said  Wolfert,  &intly,  ^  my  small 
form  " 

"  What — ^all !  "  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

Wolfert  half  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  upon  the  lawyer. 
Yes— all,"  said  he. 

"  What !  all  that  great  patdi  of  land  with  cabbages  and 
sun-flowers,  which  the  corporation  is  just  going  to  run  a  main 
street  through  ?  " 

The  same,'  said  Wolfert,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  sinking 
back  upon  his  plUo^r^ 
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I  wish  him  joy  that  inherits  it !  "  said  the  little  lawyer, 
chuckling,  and  rubbing  his  hands  involuntarily. 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ? said  Wolfert,  again  opening  his 
eyes. 

*^  That  he'll  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  place ! "  cried 
little  RoUebuck. 

The  expiring  Wolfert  seemed  to  step  back  from  the  thresh* 
old  of  existence :  his  eyes  again  lighted  up ;  he  raised  him- 
self in  his  bedy  shoved  back  his  red  worsted  night  cap,  and 
stared  broadly  at  the  lawyer. 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  he. 

"  Faith,  but  I  do ! "  rejoined  the  other.  "  Why,  when  that 
great  field  and  that  huge  meadow  come  to  be  laid  out  in 
streets,  and  cut  up  into  snug  building  lots — ^why,  whoever 
owns  it  need  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  the  patroon ! " 

"  Say  you  so  ?  "  cried  Wolfert,  half  thrusting  one  leg  out 
of  bed,  **  why,  then  I  think  Til  not  make  my  will  yet ! " 

To  the  surprise  of  every  body  the  dying  man  actually  re* 
covered.  The  vital  spark,  which  had  glimmered  faintly  in  the 
socket,  received  fresh  fuel  from  the  oil  of  gladness,  which  the 
little  lawyer  poured  into  his  soul.  It  onoe  more  burnt  up  in- 
to a  flame. 

Give  physio  to  the  heart,  ye  who  would  revive  the  body 
of  a  spirit-broken  man  t  In  a  few  days  Wolfert  1^  his  room ; 
in  a  few  days  more  his  table  was  covwed  with  deeds,  plans  of 
streets,  and  building  lots.  Little  Rollebuck  was  constantly  with 
him,  his  right-hand  man  and  adviser ;  and  instead  of  making  his 
will,  assisted  in  the  more  agreeable  task  of  making  his  for* 
tune.  In  fact  Wolfert  Webber  was  one  of  those  worthy  Dutch 
burghers  of  the  Manhattoes  whose  fortunes  have  been  made, 
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in  a  manner,  in  spite  of  themselves ;  who  have  tenadouslj 
held  on  to  their  hereditary  acres,  raising  turnips  and  cabbages 
about  the  skirts  of  the  city,  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  until  the  corporation  has  cruelly  driven  streets  through 
their  abodes,  and  they  have  suddenly  awakened  out  of  their 
lethargy,  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves  ridP 
m^ 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  great  bustling  street 
passed  through  the  very  centre  of  the  Webber  garden,  just 
where  Wolfert  had  dreamed  of  finding  a  treasure.  His  golden 
dream  was  accomplished ;  he  did  indeed  find  an  unlooked-for 
source  of  wealth ;  for,  when  his  paternal  lands  were  distrib- 
uted into  building  lots,  and  rented  out  to  safe  tenants,  in- 
stead of  producing  a  paltry  crop  of  cabbages,  th^y  returned 
him  an  abimdant  crop  of  rent ;  insomuch  that  on  quarter-day, 
it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  his  tenants  knocking  at  the  door, 
from  morning  till  nij^t,  eadi  with  a  little  round-bellied  bag 
of  money,  a  golden  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  his  fore&thers  was  still  kept  up ; 
but  instead  of  being  a  little  yellow-fronted  Dutch  house  in  a 
garden,  it  now  stood  boldly  in  the  midst  of  a  street,  the 
grand  home  of  the  neighborhood ;  for  Wolfert  enlarged  it  with 
a  wing  on  each  side,  and  a  cupola  or  tea  room  on  top,  where  he 
might  dimb  up  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  hot  weather ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  whole  mansion  was  overrun  by  the  chubby- 
fiused  progeny  of  Amy  Webber  and  Dirk  Waldron. 

As  Wolfert  waxed  old,  and  rich,  and  corpulent,  he  also 
set  up  a  great  ginger-bread  colored  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  black  Flanders  mares,  with  tails  that  swept  the  ground ; 
and  to  commemorate  the  origin  of  his  greatness,  he  had  for 
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his  crest,  a  full  blown  cabbage  painted  on  the  pannels,  with 
the  pithy  motto  Qilks  Copf,  that  is  to  say,  all  head  ;  mean- 
ing thereby  that  he  had  risen  by  sheer  head-work. 

To  fill  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  renowned  Ramm  Rapelye  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Wol- 
fert  Webber  succeeded  to  the  leather-bottomed  arm-chair,  in 
the  inn  parlor  at  Corlaer's  Hook ;  where  he  long  reigned 
greatly  honored  and  respected,  insomuch  that  he  was  never 
known  to  tell  a  story  without  its  being  beUeved,  nor  to  utter 
A  joke  without  its  being  laughed  at. 
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